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Pakt I. 

STATEMENT No. 1. 

Mr. G. Dnucn.Mts, Govemineiit Director of Intlinn Riiilwn.v Compiiiiies 

..X.hnvo been Government Director since .Iminai-y, 1010, linving previously been Dejuity Scsoral 
Govemtnent Diveclor for fonr yenrs. c-siflenee. 

The eliief functions of Die Government Director nrc to attend the Bo.ard ^^c‘eti^gs of tbe 
Railway Companies domiciled in England whose undertakings .are, to a greater or less extent, ■" ' 

the property of tbe State. i 

Jn order that the interests of Government may be fully protected there is a clause in 
each of the company’s contracts to the' effect that the Government may appoint a Government 
Director to bo an cx-of)icio Director nf;(he company who shall exercise at bis discretion the power 
of veto in all proce'edings wlmtsoover^dt the Boards. 

The Government Director in London takes part in all matters brought before tbe Boards, 
but takes no share in the transfer/dividend warrant, and such lilte Inisiness. 

No power of money sanction tins licen delegated to him (except in a few specific ciisesl 
except in respect of supplies indented for from India in properly certified indents, and it is 
within his pbwer to sanction excesses over the estimated amounts entered in tbe indents. 

Subject to the general .pi'ovisions in the contracts, the duties of the Boards of Directors 
consist in laying down rule/ and regulations and in issuing instructions to their Agents in India : 
in raising capital as roqui/od; in entering into contracts for tbe construction of sections of rail- 
way; in taking measures/for the supply of men and materials for despatch to India in accordance 
''^'f^l1^tl^e Y 'o.'iisitions re/eived from their Agent in India and for the transport of the same; and 
in performing all tbcse'^functions winch appertain to the Directors of a railway eomjiany. 

There are in all ton Boards who.se meetings arc attended either by the Government Director 
or his Deputy, and these meetings are generally held once a fortnight. 

The Boards correspond directly witli the Secretary of State and with their .\gcnts in India, 
who on their part correspond directly with the Railway Board. .All the oflleinl correspondence 
of the Boards is approved at the Board Meetings. 

All expenditure in India which is sanctioned by the ITome Boards is sulrject to the sanction 
of the Railway Board being obtained by the Agent in India. 

All expenditure in England is sanctioned and authorised at Board Meetings and the India 
Office maintain a very complete audit of alt such expenditure. 

Tbe Secretary of State is made cognizant of all the proceedings of the Boards by having 
submitted to him copies of the Minutes of each Meeting and of all letters despatched to the 
several agents in India. The letters are sent to India for the information of the Government 
there. 

It will bo seen that through the Government. Director with his power of veto, the Government 
have an almost unlimited control over all the proceedings of tbe Boards. I, as Government 
Director, have alwaj-s found the Boaixls at nil times willing to consider my views, and to post- 
pone action in any case where I might bo in doubt, and there has 7ievor in my time been any 
occasion to exercise the power of veto, nor, ns far ns I know, has it ever boon exorcised. 

With regard to the questions of State versus Company Management 1 attach a table, which 
^h'propnrcd in 1915 from the Raihvay Administration Report for 191.1-1-1, which affords an indica- 
tion of the cost to Government of Company Management in tbe last year before the war. 

This table was prepared in order to show the cost of the East Indian Railwaj" management 
in comparison with the other Guaranteed Companies, wdiich acenunts for the East Indian Rail- 
way figures being showm separately. Taking the other seven companies collectively it will be 
seen that their totdl not earnings (column 10 of the table) amounted to 1,000 lakhs of rupees, 
of which the Companies received 11.5 Inkh.s (column 8) and that their Share Capital amoinited 
to 2,711 lakhs (column 

Supposing the railways had belonged to Government the interest on this amount of capital 
V would have been a charge against Working Expenses. If the Comjjanies had been boiigbt out. 
say, 10 nr 15 years ago, this interest might have been perhaps 5 or .’ll per cent. If they were 
bought out now it would of course be very much more. If a rate of -1 per cent, be us^^umed. 
which was tbe rate at wbieh money was raised by company delientures in i6m, then tbe amount 
ebargoable to Working Expenses would have been 103 lakhs (enlumn 13) and the iimo\int which 
may be said to have iiecii paid to tlie companhs; for managing tlic railw.ays is ,'liP laklis (eoiunir 
11)' or about 2'8 per cent, on tlio total net earnings. 

It ambnnls to this that tbe comp.anies earned 5i per cent, on tboir capital (eolumn 9) in the 
last year before (ho disturbing effect of the war, us compared with -I per cent, tlie value oi 
money in that year, and the differenee of IJ per cent, affords an indication of the cost of the 
financial and other advantages, whatever they may be. of t-ompany management. 

(sip;o- 3 ) wcpcso-ss-’) iir. 8'2i it.st. c.i 
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The companies have of course been earning higher dividends since the war started, but 
these are due portly to the development of traffic during the war, and to a great extent probably 
caused by the war, and partly to the fact that working expenses have been low, owing to renewals 
and betterments having to be postponed for want of materials from England. In the future it 
is conceivable and not improbable that the Companies may earn less than per cent, for some 
years, owing to arrears of renewals, etc., and that, owing to the destruction of capital bjr the war, 
the terms on which the Government may be able to raise money may remain at a high figure 
for some time to come. 

Of course the Companies’ contracts fall in at different times and some Companies earn higher 
dividends than others, but the figures in the table appear to dispose of the statements made in 
India about crores of rupees going into the pockets of English share-holders. 

It may be noted that the East Indian EaQwoy figures in the table are the results of the old 
contract. The present 5 years’ contract is "much less favourable to the deferred annuitants than 
the old one. 

With regard to the relative efficiency, of State and company-managed railways under present 
conditions, where part of the railways are managed by the State and part by companies, I am 
of opinion that there is little to choose. From a financial point of view there would appear to 
be great advantages in having at least a considerable proportion of Indian railways managed 
by English companies with access to the London market, but on this point I am not qualified 
to speak. 

As regards the question of English companies versus Indian companies, apart from the con- 1 
siderations of finance before mentioned there would appear to be considerable advantages in the 
matter of the personnel of the Boards if the management is in England. There are 58 Directors 
on the Boards of the ten Companies whose meetings are attended by the Government Director. 

Of these 29 are retired Indian Eailway Officials with long executive and administrative railway 
experience, with no personal interests to affect their decisions and with sufficient leisure to devote 
time and thought to their duties as Directors. Of the other Directors 11 are retired Government 
officers with a life-long experience of India and 18 are mostly business men with great financial 
experience. 

Directors of Eailway Boards in India would presumably be recruited from the European and 
Indian mercantile communities and such men are likely to be too busy with their own affairs 
to be able and willing to devote more than a perfunctory attimtion to railway matters. It seems 
hardly hkely that a fii-st-class business man would cai'e to derate much time and trouble to the 
affairs of a railway from which presumably he -would have nothing to gain except a ffmall fee of 
Es. 250 a month, which is the equivalent of £250 a year, the fee X^^ow' allowed by the Secretary of 
State to the Directors in England. Excei)t the Agent of the Enil\vay it is unlikely ‘that men of 
any great technical railway experience would bo available. V 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 


See oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
616/816. 


See oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
816/1055. 


Sir Maeshall Eeid, C.I.E.— Memobandum dated the Sth Nove.mber, 1920. 

1. My experience in connection witl) this subject was acquired 

as a merchant in India, and nearly 4 years ns a Member of Council and a iMernbei of t e Public 

Works and Eaihvajs Committee at the India Office. . „ , , t i.nri i:ni 

2. The greater part of my time in India was spent m Bombay, and I bate liad terj little 

personal experience of State Railway management. i 

3. The merits and demerits of State and company management have been the subject of much 
enquirv, and India fortunately provides numerous examples of both systems. My own preteiencc 
is for company management, because I am a great believer in continuity and traditions, and in 
incentives to progress and efficiency; these are more likely to he found where there is a con- 
siderable measure of indepondance. 


4. 


In these respects I consider State management deficient, and under State maiiageiS 


one expects to find lack of elasticity and greater delay. 

5. I suggest that the burden of the State should not be increased without good reason, ar^ 
that decisions in this connection should not be influenced by political considerations, becaus 
railway’s are an enterprise which demand business methods if they arc to bo efficient. 

6. " As regards company management, control bj' boards sitting in India i.s ihrorcltca 


the best, mainlj’ because of the remoteness of London boards. But London Board-s pos > 


a very real advantage in that they retain for file companies the sendees of experien., ^ 
Administratoi's But if thej’ are to continue, ns I hope tliej’ will continue until they -can be 
effeetivelj' replaced, it is desirable that jirovision should bo made for the periodical ritirement 
of all Directors, and their re-election made subject to cert.ain general conditions. 

7. While management by boards sitting in India seems theoretically sound, fliere are 
practical difficulties at present in connection with personnel, both European and Indian. 

8. Emopcaiu who would be esteemed desirable ns Directors would generally be those who 
have come to the top. Apart from the multitude of the jinblic duties thrust upon them at this 
stage, they would generally be retiring from India just ns they were beginning to be really viseful 
as Directors. Under a system of combined London and Indian Boards they might usefully be 
members of one and then of the otlicr, and such a training might be regarded ns a necessary 
qualification for non-officials on London Boards. 

9. It is difficult to speak of the Iiidinii rlrmriit on boards sitting in India, as there is no 
practical experience on which to base conclusions. 

The names of certain Indians occur to one ns being quite ideal directors; but thej are too 
few in number to enable selections to be made from them os a class ; and the temptation of a 
lucrative and inl’uentinl position might result in the election of place seekers and politicians 
rather than of more retiring and sounder men with business capacity. 

10. My conclusion, therefore, is that London boards should be continued until such time as 
conditions permit of a definite change of system; but that with a view to permitting of the 
evolution which seems natural and proper, dual Boards should be maintained with the coutrolliug 
authority in Ijivndon, and that meantivne gradually increasing responsibilities should be placed on 
the boards sitting in India, as tlioj’ demonstrate their ability to carry them. 

11 My experience of the Railway Board is largely second-hand, though not entirely so; 
out I have long held the opinion that railways (and perhaps other communications) should be in 
the hands of a single officer holding the position of a member of the Executive Council 

12. The vastness of the financia! investments of Government in themselves warrant vhis, and 
when the part that railways plaj' in tlie economic and industrial development of the country is 
added, the contention seems unanswerable. 

13 The present system which involves consultation and agreement between two or three 
individuals means delay and often compromise; but a vital objection to it lies in the fact that the 
case of the railways falls to be submitted to the Executive Council by an officer who may have had 
little or no experience of railways or of India. 

14. If I had to constitute a railway board in India, I should make it consist of experts in 
every' section, i c traffic, civil engineering, mechanical engineering, audit, etc., and I should put 
at the head of it the best railway man to be had in India and give him the status, jvowers. 
responsibilities and emoluments of an Executive Member of Council. 

15. As to Finance, reasonable progress must be impossible as long as the railway programme 
is largelv dependent on Revenue surpluses. Railway finance should be kept separate froni 
general finance, a thing impossible 20 years ago. The railways should be handed over " en idoc-t;. 
to the Department and left to run themselves — take their own jirofits for their own purposes— \ 
and raise their own loans for capital expenditure independently of central Government borrowings, 
but of course subject to obvious general restrictions. 

The recent Bombay Development Loan affords a useful object lesson in this connection. 

10. Private entei-prise should be restricted to feeder lines, but should receive overj' 
necessary encouragement in this direction. India owes much to the pioneers of private enterprise. 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Sir Henry Procter. — Note dated the 10th October, 1920. 

In response to the request that I should give evidence before the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the Indian Railway Administration, I beg to put forward the following remarks for the 


consideration of the Committee 


1. Managomeni.—l am m favour of management through a company domiciled in India and 
uith a board sitting m India. I was for many years a trustee of the Port of Bombay, and mv 
experience gained on that hoard confirms my belief that a strong local board is better than one at 
a distance. I know the argument against a board in India is its difficultv of personnel, but Bom- 
bay and Calcutta are growing very rapidly, and it ought not to be difficult to get excellent men, 
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iijuropeau and ludiau, to serve od the boards. It is the agent, after all, who has to run the rail- 
U’ay, and a strong advisory board of local business men who know the requirements of trade and 
local conditions must, in my opinion, be more efficient than a board located in London, many 
mcmbei-s of which have not been to India for 10 or 20 years, and know very little of present-day 
conditions and requirements. In view of the large interest held in these raihvaj'S by British share- 
holders and of the large Burojrean staff employed, 1 think the boards should be comprised of an 
equal number of European and Indian members, and that for some' years to come the Chairman 
should bo a European havi.ig some knowledge of railway matters. If it is decided to retain London 
boards, then I think there should be a proviso by which no director can retain his seat for more 
than five years without visiting India and studying the conditions on the spot. I am not in favour 
of dual control by London and Indian boards, as I do not think it would work ; but if Indian boards 
are adopted, then I think there should be a small advisory board in London to deal purely with 
financial matters, such as raising loans, etc. 

2. Railway Board . — ^I have had a good deal to do with the Railway Board since it was formed. 

I think it has been much hampered in its usefulness by being under the Department of Commerce 
and Industry and the Finance Department. 1 am in favour of abolishing the Railway Board and 
appointing in its place a Minister for Railways, who should have a seat on the Covcrnor-Geueral’s 
Council. He should have wide powers enabling him to deal promptly and prevent delays, as the 
great difficulty in the past has been to get prom^it decisions and replies from the Board. Railwaj's 
should be an absolutolj' separate department, and not a part of commerce and ' industry. The 
Minister for Railways should have a very competent staff to advise him on traffic and engineering 
mutters, and ho himself should bo a man of railway e.xperience and vision ; one who can take large 
views. 

3. — (a) Raihuay Finances should bo kept entirely separate, and the money for new construc- 
tion raised on the same methods us those employed for other industrial enterprises, and not be 
entirely dependent upon the revenue surpluses of the country. 

As regards terms, these must depend a good deal on tlio condition of the money market in 
India, but they should bo liberal enough to attract investors. With investments offering such as 
the Bombay Development Loan at (Ji per cent, free of Income 'J’ux, I do not think at the present 
time money would be forthcoming for feeder line companies under 01 per cent, guaranteed, the 
Oovernment sharing the profits above tliat. I do not think it need be free of Income Tax, as in- 
vestors will always have a possibility of getting something over the 61 per cent. 

I consider, for the reasons mentioned in -my next parugi-aph, that the main line, companies 
should be given larger jiowcrs for raising money for their own requirements and the construction 
of feeder linos left to private enterprise. 

(b) Utilisation of private enterprise for the conslruciion of new lines. — As meutioued above, 

I think the jirovision of funds for now feeder lines should bo a matter for private enterprise. As far 
back as 1903, Jlr. Robertson, in his report on the administration and working of Indian railways, 
strongly advocated the use of private enterprise in connection witli the construction of feeder rail- 
ways. Ho pointed out that at that time there were about 30,000 miles of railways in India, and he 
considered that 100,000 miles were reiiuired, and that the only way of constructing them was by 
the enlistment of private enterprise. Tlie MacKay Committee of 1008 confirmed this view, but 
gave it ns their oiiinion that his estimate of 100,000 miles was short of what would be found neces- 
sary for India, and were convinced that there would be fruitful fields for much reproductive expen- 
diture on railways for many years to come. They also added that, in their opinion, the steady and 
even rapid development of tne railway system in India should be regarded by the Government as 
one of its most important duties. In addressing the Bombaj' Chamber of Commerce in March, 
1909, 1 pointed out that I considered the only way in which this development could be carried out 
in the near future was by tlic enlistnicnt of private enterprise, as without that aid it would be im- 
possible to increase the railways at anything like the rate which was necessary in order to keep 
pace with the development of trade in India; and I suggested that while agreeing to greater powers 
being given to the existing companies to enable them to raise funds for the extension and improve- 
ment of their own systems, I felt strongly that everything should be done to encourage private 
enterprise to come fonvard and assist in the construction of feeder lines, either on the branch line 
terms, by which they would bo constructed and worked by' the parent lines, or on terms by' which • 
they would be constructed and worked as separate concerns. I pointed out that, in the first place, 
by so doing Government would reap considerable benefit, ns it would enable feeder lines to be built 
long before they otherwise would bo if they were to take their place in the Government’s pro- 
gramme, and with the Government's right of purchase it would seem that the sooner these lines 
iverc built the better it must be for Government. In the second place, by' the construction of these 
lines more land would at once be brought under cultivation, which would moan an increased assess- 
ment for Government ; and in the third place, by building these lines with rupee capital Govern- 
ment would offer the jicopto of India an opportunity of having a stake in the welfare and develop- 
ment of the country, which, from n political point of view, should be a great consideration to 
Goi'crimient. 

It is now 17 years since Mr. Robertson’s Report was published, and at the end of 1918-19 the 
total mileage of railways open to traffic was only 36,616 miles, and there were 1,803 miles under 
construction. 'The War, of course, has interfered with progress, but I think these figures show that 
the encouragement of private enterprise to build railways has been very ])oor indeed. Since 1897. 
my firm have raised just under 1 crores for the construction of feeder railways with a mileage of 
042 miles, and a further IJ crores (154 miles) jointly with Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co., 
but the negotiations in many cases were very jirotractcd and wearisome, which made business very 
difficult. 

In June, 1905, Sir Edward Law, in addressing the London Chamber of Commerce and refer- 
ring to the creation of the Railway Board and to the Department of Commerce and Industry, 

Raid: — 

“I hope and_ think that one important result of expert advice will be the greater en- 
couragement of private initiative in commercial and industrial undertaking.s, and particularly 
that this will be the case as regards the construction and maintenance of railways and other 
53526 i 3 
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public works. Tbo i.ow iMiuifatry of Uouiuiercc, however, bus bueu bpeciull^’ coustilulud with 
u view to cultivutiug close aud himuouiout. iclutious with the commurciul community and 
to e.xamiuiug business pioposals with bomo e.\pcit knowledge, autl 1 leel cerlmn that if it 
fulfils its mission its beuehciul intluoucc will be mamlu.stud m me opeiimg of a new era of 
oiicouragemcut of private enterprise and in fuiThcr stnnulalnig that econoniie jirogross whicii 
is already so BUtisiaot-ory.’’ 

Now, looking back at what has happened since that time Up to tiio iircsciit, it cannot be said 
that the Govermnent has whole-heartedly oucouraged private enterprise, and my exjierieuce has 
been that while on the one hand we have hud better Iciins granted fiom lime to time by the 
Govdrnmont of India for the couhtruction of fccdei lines, there lias been a bteady ojiposition to 
jinvatc enterprise in conuect'on with these feeder lines fiom boveral ot the parent compunios, and 
this opposition has appal ently had its elleet on the itailway Board, as, in reply to a question 1 jiut 
to them in March last at Uollii, the Ubairmau btated quite frankly that the Board was not in favour 
ot encouraging private ouUrjiriso in connection with feeder railways. iJo admitted that private 
enterprise had helped them fonsiderubly in the jiast, by showing them that the Indian public were 
willing to invest, money in railway enterprises, but said that lie thought they would bo fierfcctly 
able to do this without the lielj) of private enterprise in futuie. 1 think this is quite a wrong view 
to take. If railways me to bo built and maintained at anything like the rate coinmonsuratc with 
the. development of the country the hclji of private enterprise must be enlisted, and 1 would urge 
that in enlisting suoh help Government sliuuld legnid jirivatc entcrjirise as an ally and not ns a 
protiteer, aud treat it liberally, as has been done in other countries. 1 think also the main line 
companies w'ho build and work those feeders should do so in the same spirit, and not, as has been 
done in many eases, regard the feeder ns a foreign line to be dealt with as suoh. 

May 1 mention ns an example the case of the Saru-Sivajganj Ituilwny, the eajiitnl of which was 
raised jointly by kicssrs. Gll'audor.s, Arbutlinol and Co. and Messrs. Killick, Ni.xon aud Co.' Accord- 
ing to the figures given in the prospectus, which were supplied by the Eastern Bengal Bailway, the 
total earnings wore cstimulod at 11s. 7,.09,(>21, and the amount available from interchanged traffic 
for the purpose of rebate was estimated at Its. -1,80,000. The line was opened in July, 1010, and for 
the year ending 31st 1)11111011, 1018, the coaching earnings amounted to Its. 1,57,0-11, ns against 
Its 2,40,000 in the estimalc«, and tlie goods traflic aniountod to Its. 1,07,182, against the estimated 
nniount of Its. 5,19,021. On investigation, it was ascertained that this poor result was chiefly duo 
to llio fact that no attempts had been made by the working agency to scciirc through traffic, either 
coaching or goods. After a .strong rciircsentatiop, the Eastern Bengal Itailway agreed to make the 
•jeecssary (vrangomonls for cross traffic, but stated Ihal of the gross earnings of .such cross traffic 
the Eastern Bengal Bailway should retain 75 per 1 * 0111 . and no rebate .should be given on such cross 
traffic, cither goods or coaching. 1 am glad to say that after a strong apjicnl had been sent uj) to 
the Eailway Board by klcssis. Gillandcrs, Arbiithnot and Co. and Messrs. Killick, Ni.\on and Co, 
this action of the working agency was (>ver-niled and tin' intcrehanged traffic dealt with in the 
ordinary way. I think tins instance will show that the feeder line did not gel the sympathetic 
iteatmont from the Enstc-n Bengal Eailway wliieli it was entitled In. 

One of my reasons for considering that the hei)> of private enter])rise must lie enlisted in 
the construction of feeder lines, is (lint the main lini's liavo and will have for years to come, all 
they can do to keoj) pace with the dovciopmont of (rndo and he aide to cinry tli8 traffic ofTering, 

As far back as ]9()6, there was a bitter cry going np from all over India for wagons to enny 

the produce of the country It is difficult to estimate the loss which this inability on the part 

of the railways to supply wagons meant to linns and merchants, hut, it must have licon vciy 

great. It was particularly linrd that it should have fallen on the iiiereantiie coininiinity, seeing 
that they had for a long time forc.secn the necessity for incroa.sing the suiqdy of wivgons and 
had m*gcd Government repeatedly for many years past to make hotter provision for the inerenso 
of trade, hut wdth no success. Govcriimont insisted on keeping (he carrving trade of the 
country in their own hands and eonsi.stently rcfu.sod to allow firms or coinjmnies to snpplv 
their own w'agons, so they must he hold responsible for the heavy loss whieli the mercantil'o 
uommunity then and siiico have undergone through Government’s want of foresight in keeping 
pace wdth the requiremeut.s of the country. Since then the Govermnent of India have made 
large profits out of their railways, but never has the supply ot wagons been sufficient for the 
.trade. Now what was said in 1907 is equally ajiplicahlc lo iho iiroscnt day. It is true that 
the War has handicapped the railways n.s much as any othex trade, but up "to the outhronlc of 
War, Government did not cope with tho existing trade, nor mako adequate provision for ita 
development. At the present time the railway system of India is absolutely inadequate for 
the trade of the country and unlo.ss heroic measures arc talfon in Hie near future, all those nyw 
industries vvliich have been promoted in India diu-ing tho past two years will ho soriouslv 
handicapped in their operations. It seems to mo therefore that if tlie existing railways are 
to be brought up to present day requirements and tho conslruction ot new feeder lines under- 
taken in accordance with the requiroinonls of tiio counlry, Govermnent must enlist tho help of 
private enterprise in connection with the luller undcrlalcing, us tho maintenance and develop- 
ment of the main lines will absorb every rujico the Govcrnmenl is able to provide for manv 
years to come. 


Particulahs of Telegramiic Anviot'-s from Mnssfis. Kmi.icic, Nixon .t Co., Bombay, to Nixon, 
Forbest & Co., London, regarding Shortage or Eailway Wagons to Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

1919. 

Deo. 31. Great difficulty replenishing slocks, railways congested. 

1920. 

Jan. 9. BOTgal Nagpur Eailway inform us impossible any despatches Manganese Ore to 
Bombay at present, vvo arc taking up tho maltcr. 

12. No despatches likely at present; Mhiing Association oncrgotically protesting. 

30. Central, expect to despatch 100 tons daily from Ist February. 
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Feb. 4. 
5. 
9. 
17. 
21 . 
24. 

Mar. 6. 


9. 

18. 


25. 

Apl. 12. 

19. 

21 . 
30. 
May 13. 
28. 
21 . 
June 9. 

24. 

25. 

J uly 2. 
July 7. 

16. 

21 . 

23. 

24. 
27, 

29. 
Aug. 19. 

27. 

Ocfc. 8. 
15. 

30. 

Nov. 6. 


Groat Indian roninsula Bnilwny wagon supplies discontinued 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway wagon supplies discontinued. 

Wagon supplies discontinued to Calcutta. 

Despatches, Bombay Calcutta entirely suspended. 

Manganese Ore wagons supplies not yet resumed either Bombay or Calcutta. 
Despatches resumed .Calcutta. 

Despatches, Calcutta again suspended, Bombay not resumed. Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway despatches resumed exclusively for maritime up to 20tb 
March. 

No present prospects renew despatches Bombay or Calcutta. 

Despatches resumed Calcutta (Lax. 100 tons, C.I.M. 120 tons daily), supplies very 
uncertain. Bengal-Nagpur Railway might consider special supply if name and 
approximate loading date of steamer indicated. 

Calcutta despatches reduced to 60 tons Lax. & C.I.M. Co. (daily). 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway expert despatch daily to Calcutta 240 tons C.I.M., 200 tons 
Lax. No prospect resume despatches to Bombay. 

Can you induce buyers declare option Calcutta, no prospect of wagons Bombaj- before 
August, 

Referring to our telegram of 12th April, no wagons supplied. 

Wagons supplies erratic, hoping to rail 100 tons Lax., 120 C.I.M. Co. daily, Calcutta. 
Cannot obtain more Shivrajpur Ore wagons supplies uncertain. 

Wo have been compelled to reduce railings, no room available. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway wagon supplies stopped. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway no dcsj)atchos; Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway probably 10 days. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway railings have not commenced. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Shivrajpur railings resumed. 

Railings Calcutta about 100 tons daily. 

Expect despatches to commence shortly' C.I.M. Co. 30 tons. Lax. 15 tons, but very 
uncertain. 

Pani railings about 80 tons daily. 

Referring to our 15th, railings also about 140 tons Shivrajpur daily, C.I.M. Co. 80 tons, 
Lax. 50 tons daily, supplies uncertain. 

Calcutta railings suspended. 

Wo .shall telegraph when Clacutta railings resumed. 

Cannot say at iircscnt when Calcutta railings will be recommenced. 

Laxminarayon railings not yet resumed Bombay. 

Calcutta railings resumed ; Bombay railings suspended. 

Bombay railings resumed. 

Bombay Calcutta railings’ erratic. 

Calcutta railings stopped, owing congestion. 

Calcutta railings recommenced. 

C.I.M. Co. despatches Calcutta stopped. 


List of Feodor Linos and 

Mileage. 

155 J Tapti-V alley Railway Co., Ltd 

33.J Ahmedabad-Dholka Railway Co., Ltd. 
88J Ahmedabad-Parantij Railway Co., Ltd. 

54J Amritsar-Patti-Kasur Railway Co. Ltd. 

38J Sialkot-Narowal Railway Co., Ltd. 

46J Mandra-Bhon Railway Co., Ltd 

86 Guzerat Railways Co.. Ltd 

1391 Central Provinces Railways Co. Ltd. ... 


Subscribed Capital thereof. 

) 


Rs. 


Issued and Subscribed ... 

... 1,25,00,000 

Debentures 

6,73,000 

Issued and Subscribed ... 

11,50,000 

Issued and Subscribed ... 

25,00,000 

Debentures 

11,00,000 

Issued and Subscribed ... 

32,00,000 

Dobonturcs 

3,00,000 

Issued and Subscribed ... 

30,00,000 

Issued and Subscribed ... 

27,50,000 

Issued and Subscribed ... 

34,50,000 

Debentures 

9,00,000 

Issued and Subscribed ... 

84,00,000 

3,99,23,000 


3'lic foUoicing two Companies arc jointly with Gtllandcrs, Arbuthnot £ Co. 

53 Sara Sirajganj Railway Co., Ltd Issued and Subscribed ... 80,(X),000 

101 Mymensingh Bhairab Bazar Railway Co., Ltd. Issued and Subscribed ... 86,00,000 

1,66,00,000 


STATEMENT No. 4. 

Leonard L. Cohen, Esq. — Memorandum. 

1. It has been suggested that I should prepare a few notes for the Committee on such points 
in the terms of reference as deal with financial considerations. 

2. Point (3) ■■ To consider the an-angements for the financing of railways in India, and in 
particular- the feasibility of the greater utilization of private enterprise and capital for the con- 
struction of now lines ” might bo assumed to imply' that the enquiry is limited to such financing, 
etc., in India. In that case I am not competent to give any assistance to the Committee, from 
want of familiarity with conditions in India. 

33526 1 
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3. 1 am lierc confining mysolf to expressing such views as iiasl experience in fnmneiai raullors 
has led me to form of conditions in Jjondon, as they may affect the ciujuiry, 

4. Tlic question of tinancing Indian railways at the present time and in the immediate 
future is rather academic. 

Tlie oi'dinary stocks of the three Indian railways, with which 1 anj connected, yield at ciwrcut 
quotations on an average 04 per cent, per unman, and their resi)octive preference stocks 7J — 4 
j)er cent. It is not easy to' perceive how further capital could be raised on remunerative terms, 
while such condilioui; prevail; 

This paralysis of immediate dovelojanont is not confined to Indian Railways. At the recent 
amiual meetings of the two loading Argentine Railways, the rcsiiectivc Chairmen stsitcd that it 
would not be desirable to raise further caj)ital in the next two or throe years, and that the large 
profits on exchange would bo ajjpropriated to capital piu-posos. 

5. At some date, however, more nonnal conditions will supervene, and an appeal to the 
London market on behalf of Indian railways may become feasible. 

If premature, it is not inopportune to consider how such an appeal would be affected by the 
results of the Committee's deliberations. 

6. As to the three or four alternative methods of management set out in (1) in terms of . 
reference : — 

I do not think the English investor would provide a shilling of capital for a company 
domiciled in India and with a board sitting in India. 

Apart from the want of experience which he would wrongly or rightly attribute to those 
from whom the selection for the Board would be made, he would feel that his prospective 
dividends would depend too much upon persons with divided interests, or who might 
at any rate be exposed to strong local pressure, exercised to the possible detriment of the 
sharelioldors. 

1 do not tliink tlic combination of a board sitting in London with the Company domiciled 
in India would bo desirable, as a frequent divergence of views might arise between the 
English board and the Indian shareholders, which would be injurious to the company. 

7. The question of a substitution of an Indian board for a board domiciled in London is of 
considerable importance having regard to the options possessed by the Secretary of State of 
determining various contracts with several Indian railway comi)anics. 

8. If the Gorernment were to exorcise its options of purchase, it would have to find the 
money to pay out the existing shareholders, or it wotild have to offer such fresh terms under a 
new contract as would secure the renewed supjtort of the shareholders, or would attract a new 
public. I am refeiring more particularly to the three companies of which I am a director, with 
whose coiilracts 1 am more or less familiar. 

If one of the terms of such a contract stipulated for the substitution of a board domiciled 
in India for the English board, there would be in my view no prospect of seeming English 
capital. , 

0. The possibility of the gradual withdrawal in such circumstances of all English interest 
in Indian vaiiways is one whicli 1 slrould think would not l)c lightly faced. It would probably 
create a feeling of soreness in the eaiiitalisl and investing community, which would have indirectly 
uufavom-able consequences, when the Indian Government had to have recourse to the London 
money market for other purposes. 

I may recall iliat ns the purchase price of the Great Indian I’oninsula Railway Company did 
not work out in accordance with the la^' reading of the terms of the contract (although, of course, 
its conditions wore legally fulfilled), a great shock was given to the investor, the effects of which 
were felt in the Indian railway market for many years. 

R). The present unfa%’ourablc attitude of the investing i)ublic towards Indian railwa.y 
securities is possibly attributable to the misgivings, aroused by recent changes in the constitution 
of the Indian Government and in the status of the Secretary of State. 

The substitution of Indian boards for English boards would accentuate this condition; it 
certainly would not bring back the investor, or as I have said, attract the capitalist to Indian 
railway projects, old or new. 

11. My views generally upon the utilization of private enterprise and capital' in England 
for the extension of the Indian railway system have not materially changed since I gave evidence 
in 1908 before the Miickay Committee. I regret that the short notice I have received on this 
occasion and other pressing matters prevent my giving my views in greater detail in these notes. 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

Colonel 'J'. Gjiaoey, R.E., C.S.l. — Memokanuum. 

It has been recognised of late years that the manugement of railways should bo in the hands 
of railway exjierts assisted by business men and persons connected with finance. Railway work- 
ing must be in the hands of persons fully acquainted with the duties of the various departments 
and capable of co-ordinating their work to the best advantage. 

these principles to the four methods of management referred to in the “ Terms of 

reference.” 

(a) ” Districi State Managomcnl ” supplies the expert knowledge, but the business and 

financial knowledge is absent, and in consequence the work is carried out with small regard to 
economy and with insufficient attention to the triulc requirements. 

Is there any record of successful State railway management under a democratic Government I 
It must be borne in mind that it is proposed that the future Government of India shall be demo- 
cratic. ' 

Appended i.s a .statement showing since their start the financial results of working the Oudh 
and Rohilldiand Railway and the State sections of the Bengal and North Western Railway and 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. These lines are adjacent, serve very much the same kind' of 
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agricultural country and have the sninc- gradient";, the advantage being in favour of the Oudh 
and Eoiiilkhnnd Bailwny which gives direct communication between the largo cities of Beniu'cs. 
Lucknow, Oawnpore, Shahjeluiupur, Bareilly, Moradabad. 


: The foUoivilig results speak for thcuisclvos. 


Railway. 

Mileage. 

Total capital 
expenditure to 
31st March, 1919. 

1 

Net gain -f or loss 
— to State from 
commencement 
of operations. 

Remarks. 

Tirhut Eailway worked by Bengal 
and North IVcstcrn Railway. 

Liioknow-Bareilly worked by Robil- 
kund and Kumaou Railway. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

worked under State Railway 

Management. 

1 819 

313 

1,591 

Rs 

7,77,45,930 

1,00,10,303 

21,11,84,320 

1 

Rs. i 

-1-3,78,17,990 

-1-70,41,193 

-2,78,848 

Worked by Co. einco 
1890. 

» it 

Worked bv’Stato since 
1889. 


The Bengal and North-Western Hallway Company took over the Tirhut State Bailway which 
had hitherto been worked at a ihiancial loss in 1890 and the Eohilkund and Kumoan Eailway, the 
Lucknow-Bareilly Railway in the same j'ear under similar conditions, and it is admitted that the 
condition of these railways has been gi-catly improved. 

’ It will be noted that the ratio of working exiienses to gross earnings on the Oudh and Eohilk- 
hand Railway decreased during the war owing to no provision for depreciation having been made. 
On the two Companies’ lines the ratio increased owing to provision having been made for deprecia- 
tion. 

(b) Managemcnl through a Company domiciled in England with a Board sitting in London. 
— The London Boards are mainly composed of (1) railway e.vperts and civil servants who have 
retired from India at the age of 55 with mentally and physically many years of good work in 
them, and of (2) Indian business men who have returned from India after a successful 'career 
there. They in fact constitute an almost ideal Board for managing an Indian railway against 
whom it has however been urged that they soon lose touch witl) Indian conditions which con- 
stantly vary. Is there anything in this contention? Are not railway problems the same the 
world over? The bulk of the passengers in all countries desire frequent trains at low fares and to 
be carried with moderate comfort, at reasonable speeds; a minority desire trains de luxe and arc 
the most vocal. Freighters want low rates which should not be changed without weighty reasons 
and after long notice. On the Bengal and North Western Railway, out of every 100 seats hauled 
in the passenger vehicles 2'1 are filled in the first class, 7'8 in the second, 10'6 in the intermediate 
and 03 in the third, yet the complaints from the first three classes are frequent, whilst the 
ordinary third class iiassengers, who must on certain sections of the line be slightly uncomfortable, 
appear to be fairly satisfied. The goods traffic has been entirely disorganised owing to the 
deficiency of rolling stock on the neighbouring 5' 6" gauge lines (or some years back. 

(c) Management through a Company domiciled in India and with a Board sitting in India . — 
In regard to this it is difficult to say anything, because it is not known what sort of working Com- 
pany is proposed. It may bo (1) a company with nominal capital and with therefore merely 
a nominal interest in the well-being of the concession ; it may be (2) a company with a substantial 
capital in the concern and therefore deeply interested in its welfare ; or it may be (3) a company 
ranging between (1) and (3). (1) would be meroly a fifth wheel in the Coach of State Management 
and may therefore bo dismissed from consideration; (3) does not seem to offer any advantage 
over (2), and in the case of anything going wrong with (1) and (3) it would he difficult to determine 
whether the company’s management or the State direction was at fault. In the case of (2) 
the capital of the company would need to be large and the returns on it substantial. It would 
be tempting providence in the case of the Bast Indian Eailway, for instance, with a turnover 
of 12 crores annuall}^ to contract it to a working company who would only receive a remuneration 
of £125,000, which is about what the East Indian Railway Company have been receiving and 
which is now considered excessive. Supposing, however, that a substantial Indian working 
company were put in charge of the Bast Indian Railway at the present time, from whence are 
the railway expert directors to be obtained? They cannot be got from the experienced men who 
retire at the age of 55 years because they arc then unfit for further service in the plains of India 
in the hot season, and it is presumed that boards located in the hills are not contemplated 
At the present time tliere arc no Indians in the railway services who are cajiable of filling the 
position of expert managing directors. It is suggested that if it is decided that an attempt sliould 
be made to hand over the management of Indian railways to a company located in India, the 
experiment should be made with one of the minor railways and not with the most important 
line of through communication in India. 

(d) Management through a combination of (6) and (c). — It is believed that something of 
this kind was tried on the Egyptian Delta Light Railways and proved a failure. It i.s obviou"- 
that two boards with equal pon er arc not workable and it is difficult to see what useful purpose 
a subordinate board can seiwe. Advisory committees may be desirable but it mu«l be home in 
mind that advice without responsibility is nsally one sided and is sometimes given in the interest 
of the individual giving it and not of the Company. Complaints made by an advisory committee 
would usually reach the company through direct channels. 

After over 50 5-eai-s’ connection with Indian railways the writer is of opinion that both State 
and company’s management of Indian railways should be in force at the same time. In 18G9, 
when he first joined the State railway service, the whole of the railways in India wore managed 
by companies whose relations to both the Government and the public^ were verv unsatisfactorv. 
The State railways to start with were a great succe'vs, but ovviug'to want of elasticity in Govern- 
ment services, unsuitable officers were placed in charge of the State railway management and 
there was a reaction in favour of company management, which had greatly improved. Of late 
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years, there has been a reaction against the colnpanies and State management has been favoured. 
I'he fact aiipeai’s to bo that there is emulation between the two managements, which is conducive 
to im 2 }rovements in working, and should therefore be oncom’aged, and the present system con- 
tinued. It is assumed that j)olitics will not be allowed to enter into railway management; if 
they do, heaven help the railways, because no system of management can then succeed. 

(2) Functions, Status and Constitution of the Railway Board . — ^It is beyond dispute that the 
Railway Board has been steadily losing authority since it was first established and it seems 
desirable to investigate the reasons for this. Before the Railway Board was established the 
railways in India were in charge of a sccretaiy in the Railway Branch working under the Public 
Works Afiuister who had dhect access to the Viceroy once a week and the consequence was that, 
' having been chosen for his recognised ability, he was able to deal with urgent questions that arose 
promjitly,'and to siseak with some authority on all railway matters. The Secretary was assisted 
in his office by two dei)uties, one the Accountant General, Public Works Deqjartment, the other 
a high traffic official, and was also able to obtain advice from the Consulting Engineers to the 
Government of India for State Railways in engineering matters. There was also an under 
secretary and assistant secretaries as required. Outside the office, the Managers of State Rail- 
ways were directly under this Secretary's control, and at the headquarters of each company’s 
railway ho had “ consulting engineers ” who were working with the company’s officials and kept 
constantly informed ou all unportant matters connected with the company’s management as they 
arose. 

The fact that the Accountant General, Public Works Department, was executively under the 
orders of the Secretary ensured that the work of the accounts branch (who in their audit only 
were subject to the Finance Department) was carried ou in conformity with the requirements 
of railway management whilst the Secretary had as one of his principal assistants to advise him 
in all finance matters the Head of the Accounts Department engaged on railways. The Deputy 
Socretaiy for traffic was an official chosen for his knowledge of traffic matters and for his level- 
headedness in general. The Managers of State Railways carried out their work as they do at 
I)resent. The “ consulting engineer’s ” at the headquarters of company’s railway administration 
rvere in constant touch with the company’s officials and nothing was done without their knowledge 
and consent, and once a month an official meeting was held at which all the heads of the depart- 
ments attended and all sanctions and other important matters were put on record. The Govern- 
ment Auditor to the railway worked under instructions from the consulting engineers. It is 
obvious that the duties of the consulting engineers wore very important and it was usually the case 
that the most capable amongst them was promoted to be Secretary or Director-General. From 
this it also followed that the Secretary who dm’ing his rise from the position of Assistant Engineer 
had served on most of the Company’s lines as Deputy Consulting Engineer or Consulting 
Engineer, had a good general knowledge of the working of all companies lines in India and of the 
requirements of the counti'y served by them. These most useful officers wore abolished and 
Government Inspectors were appointed in then.’ jdaoe whose only duty was to report on the 
state of a railway. A copy of the last inspection report of the Bengal and North Western 
Railway is enclosed'* and it need only be further exj>laiued that the Agent, Heads of Departments 
and District Officer who are all very busy men spent several weeks in attending on the Govern- 
ment Inspector ou his Inspection tour and have subsequently to go through the monumental 
rciiort items by item and deal with it. Are the results obtained worth the work involved? 

The Chairman of the Railway Board, although in charge of one of the most important branches 
of Government service, is not pei-mitteJ, when he is culled to attend the Yieeroy’s Executive 
Council, to advocate the course that he thinks should be followed, but only to answer questions. 
The members of the Board have little knowledge of the railways other than those on which they 
individually served as agents, and have been deprived of the very useful assistance which the con- 
sulting engineers gave, as the Government inspectors have nothing to do with the management of 
the railway, but only with the safety and conveniences of the public, which, it is thought, were 
better looked after by the cousulting engineers- In regard to accounts, both from an executive and 
audit point of view, the Railway Board is in the hands of an accounts adviser who has no respon- 
sibility and no authority. In fact, the Railway Board, who have many executive functions, have 
been deprived of all power of exercising them effectively. 

It is suggested that the Railway Board should be abolished and the former arrangements, 
ubich, on the whole, worked well, should be reverted to. It will then be possible to get speedy 
decisions on important matters which is now impossible, and trivial matters will be relegated to 
their proper place. 

(3) Arrangements for financing Indian Railways . — At the present time it would be impossible 
for the Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Eohilkund and Kumoan Railway to raise addi- 
tional funds except at a rate between and 8 iser cent. With this high rate of interest and the 
c.xcessive cost of all material, it is impossible to construct any but the most urgent works at the 
present time. Both companies are conserving their available funds for the purpose of purchasing 
rolling stock and other equally necessary works. 

(-1) Control of Rates and Fares by Government . — The system of maxima and minima rates 
and fares under which railways in India have been worked for nearly 50 years has, on the whole, 
worked well. Why alter it ? Managers of railways, both State and company, can be relied upon 
to foster all new undertakings, subject to the law against undue preference wHch is enforced in’all 
civilised countries. If the Government desire to subsidise any business or community they should 
do it directly, and not through another business when to do so is undue preference. 

There are a few matters connected with Indian railways which call for investigation. 

(A) The very inadequate supply of rolling stock on the broad gauge lines and its use which 

appears to give an undue preference to the coal traffic. 

(B) The taxation ot Indian railways by local governments and other local authorities, and 

the rules under which they arc imposed, which gives no right of appeal except to 
those who arc to a great measure responsible for the taxation. 


Not reprinted. 
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lu regard to (A), letter Ko. S13, dated 1‘Jtli June, 10:10, uud -\'o. dated Ibt ember, 1020, 
from the Bengal and Karlii-Westcru Ihuiwu^ to tlie bocrctaiy ol btat.e, arc euelosod, which cxiuuui 
tile situation us fur as the Deugal uud Aortu- U'esteiu llailu'uy is coucorued, bui Lins railau;) is not 
the only sutlerer. There is nut a trade or business in India pioduenig aitieles tor export tlua has 
not sutlered, but more espooiuliy agriculturalists growing grams, etc., lor export, who huxe had their 
produeo left on their hands, and doubtless have, as usual, been driven to tue moneylenders whilst 
their grain deteriorated. '*'he re^^ly of the llaihvay Hoard, No. 22 11., dated UOlh Sojitember, 1020, 
is also enclosed. The late Mr. Ilnight, in reference to a similar letter, ehuraeteriscd ii as ' fatuous 
Piipdoodlc." liveryorio comioated with India knows' that grains uud seeds do not ordinarily move 
during July, August and tleptember, and tho fact of so many wagons being loaded in those moiitbs 
merely proves Loxv desperate the situation w'as in what should have been the very busy inoutbs oi 
April and May. The fact is well known that the wagon supply on Indian railways was quite in- 
sufficient before the war, and that a large percentage of the goods engines were not suffieioutly 
powerful for the work they had to do. JJuiiug the war the traffic increased greatly, ujiart from 
eoal, whilst the rolling stock was hardly increased at all; and since the war no real effort has been 
made by the Government to meet tho enormous deheicncy theu aud now. To make matters worse, 
the llaihvay Board have issued an order that preference is to be given to coal over all other com- 
modities (is this not undue preference ?), with the result that coal from the Bengal coalfields to 
Karachi, Bombay and iladras, w hich before the war went by sea, wais diverted to the railways, aud 
many thousands of wagons were used in its carriage. Tiio principal persons who benefited by tho 
preference given to coal were the millownei's aud shii>owners, who bad made, and were mailing, 
enormous profits out of tbs xvar conditions, and w'ho could buvo well afforded to arrange to get their 
coal by sea. Even if the 11 ail way Board hud nn'anged to charter vessels to cany coal to the ports 
and had allowed the wagons to be used for general use, it is almost certain that tho increased 
revenue of the raihvays for cari-ying other articles at higher rates would have been sufficient to 
meet the cost. There is also the effect of stopping export of country produce on the Exchange to 
be considered. The writer is of opinion that an addition of at least 110,000 wagons with 300 
powerful engines is required to put the broad gauge railways in a position to deal with the traffic 
offering oven moderately well, aud be can conceive no greater folly than to build a very costly rail- 
way and then refuse to equip it sufficiently to carry the traffic offering. 

As regards (B), there is a growing tendency to impose on railways the duties of collecting taxes ' 
for local purposes. As instances, there may bo cited the introduction of terminal taxes to replace 
octroi and tho imposition of a pas'-ongcr tax on visitors to pilgrims’ centres to raise funds for muni- 
cipal improvements. Eailways have quite sufficient to answer for without attaching to thorn the 
additional odium of beicig tax collectors. Those who impose the taxes should take upon them- 
selves the odium of collecting them. Moreover, it is against the spirit of British procedure to force 
any persons to hccomc Income Tax collectors against their will. 

At the present time tho avrangomenls for financing Indian railways are not so important as 
tho fact that railways could not afford to use them except for very s])ceial purposes. As an instance 
of what is meant, iicforc the war the Bengal and North-Wcstcri) Eailway C’omjiany wished to build 
a bridge over the Ganges at Mokamch at a cost of Es. It crorcs, which was equivalent to .61 million’ 
slerling at the exchange of tho day. This million tlic company could iiavo tlicn raised without diffi- 
culty at a cost of ,642,500 per annum. With the enormous rise in prices and interest tho bridge 
would now cost Es. 3.1 crorcs, or at 2s per rupee, £34 millions. If the company could raise tin’s 
now the inlcrosb charges wo.ild bo about 8 per cent., or in all £280,000 per annum. The company 
were quite willing to face tho .642,500 per annum, but £280,000 per annum is obviously a very 
different proposition. 


Tirhtit liailivay. 



Mileage 

CtTOSS 

euruiugs. 




Proportion of 

Calendar year. 

Open at 
end of 

Net earnings. 

lutoi’cst. 

Gain or loss 
to the State. 

oxjicnscs to 
earnings on 


each year. 





open system. 



Es. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Es. 


1875 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

107-62 

1876 

— 

— 

•> — 

— 



C8'G7- 

1877 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69-85 

1878 

— 

— 

— 

— 



75-34 

1873 

— 

4,58,733 

1,07,819 

2,37,411 

— 1,29,592 

76 -49 

1880 

— 

5,51,068 

2,33,662 

2,50,059 

— 16,997 

56-40 

1881 

— 

5,84,255 


2,67,215 

— 31,045 

fiO * 1)7 

1882 

— 

6,60,022 

2..54,017 

3,86,612 

— 1,32,565 

61-50 

1883 

— 

8,92,441 


4,99,014 

— 2,39,309 

70-90 

1884 

— 

11,90,072 

2,66,582 

5,74,309 

— 3,07,787 

77-60 

1885 

— 

12,78,631 

3, .59,269 

5,86,195 

— 2,26,926 

71-90 

1886 

— 

' 14,98,638 

5,01,189 

6,30,944 

— 1,29,755 

66 -.56 

1887 

; 

17,22,955 

0,95,725 

7,79,801 

— 81,076 

.59-62 

1888 

— 

18,07,283 

7,98,875 

8,17,485 

— 18,610 

55-80 

1889 

— 

18,06,674 

9,78,246 

8,41,932 

+ 1,36 314 

48-42 

1890 

.322-53 

23,92,977 

9,41,207 



49-38 

1891 

337 

24,89,279 

14,23,332 

9,34,385 

+ 4,19,463 

40 

1892 

342 

21,84,862 

13,82,875 

9,50,025 

+ 3,65,790 

41 

1893 

— 

26,81,190 

29,42,305 

14,09,975 

10,01,205 

+ 3,41,928 

43 

1891 

— 

15,35,581 

9,98,388 

+ 4,G4,8'!5 

41-8 

1895 

— 

30,89,644 

15,61,276 

15,50,944 

10,18,013 


12-5 

1896 

— 

31,61,172 

10,27,821 

-f 4,.57,509 


1897 

— 

32,38,109 

16,29,812 

10,.38,G.30 

-f .5,16,277 


1898 

— 

31,44,140 

16,67,068 

13,18,764 

+ 2,72,419 

43' 4 

1899 


34,24,808 

14,42,101 

14,62,603 

— 82,442 

40-6 
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t^BlAN RAILWAY COMMlTTElS. 
Tirhut RaUtnnj — coiithinud. 



1 

Mileage 




Gain or loss 
to the State. 

Proportion of 

Calendar year. 

open at 
end of 

Gross 

earnings. 

Net earnings. 

Interest. 

expenses to 
earnings on 



each year. 




open system. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1900 ... 


423 

36,47,197 

15,66,413 

16,19,231 

— 1,02,381 

49-20 

1901 ... 


.519 

43,16,760 

22,75,660 

17,67,799 

+ 4,31,008 

44-20 

1902 ... 


517 

45,50,632 

24,55.201 

18,77,205 

+ 5,01,325 

45-90 

1903 ... 



66,72,952 

31,92,619 

19,86,515 

+ 11,01,736 

40-26 

1904 ... 


535 

62,63,114 

34,98,567 

21,48,021 

+ 12,35,684 

39-32 

1905 ... 


563-45 

61,81,754 

35,95,050 

23,54,563 

+ 10,33,414 

42-74 

1906 ... 


614-30 

60,80,324 

38,97,310 

23,17,307 

+13,87,971 

44-09 

1907 ... 


763-54 

75,39,243 

42,21,002 

23,80,668 

+ 16,61,103 

43-94 

1908 ... 


774-69 

81,68,953 

44,81,501 

24,68,465 

+ 18,09,082 

44-78 

1909 ... 


774-69 

75,53,873 

40,09,582 

24,73,136 

+14,46,218 

46-02 

1910 ... 


776-13 

83,14,066 

48,01,820 

24,92,047 

+20,49,687 

41-86 

1911 ... 


769-04 

89,15,376 

52,68,260 

25,53,319 

+24,38,692 

41-14 

1912 ... 


791-51 

98,30,665 

64,73,034 

16,48,419 

+34,76,017 

34-15 

let qr. of 

1913 

791-51 

26,02,230 

16,91,800 

7,16,614 

+ 8,16,015 

38-88 

1913-14 


788-16 

1,02,64,997 

64,76,739 

27,70,371 

+32,90,485 

36-90 

1914-15 


788-45 

95,03,765 

58,14,830 

28,43,125 

+26,49,945 

40-59 

1915-I.i 


825-62 

93,11,906 

56,14,514 

28,30,356 

+24,64,085 

39-48 

1916-17 


812-06 

98,92,880 

61,54,482 

26,66,899 

+31,57,814 

40-21 

1917-18 


804-00 

93,07,091 

53,46,681 

27,89,261 

+22,97,121 

40-74 

1918-19 


818-96 

1,08,42,111 

67,48,406 

27,84,649 

+36,24,168 

41-64 







Rs. 


Total cup 

ital expenditure to 31st 

March, 1919 


... 7,77,45,930 


Net train 

-f- charges 

- to the State from commencement of oi)oi-a- 



tions to end of 1918-19 





... +3,76,17,990 




Lnchioiv Bareilly liailtvay. 





M ileage 

1 


Gain or loss to 

Proportion 




C roo* 

Net eariungb 


the State 

of expenses 

Year 

end of 
each 

earnings. 

Interest. 

Pci Unuiiiy 
to each 

to earnings 
on open 



year. 




year. 

system. 




Rs. 

Ka. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1883 ... 



— 

— 

11,102 

— 11,192 


1884 ... 


c 

10,239 

839 

30,572 

— 35,733 


1885 ... 


c _<v 

82,827 

17,24-1 

53,247 

— 30,004 



1886 ... 


S ^ 

1,1.5,296 

28,729 

1,48,,570 

-1,19,841 

— 

1887 ... 


B ^ 

2,92,470 

67,924 

1,85,040 

— 1,17,122 



1888 ... 


U 

3,52,327 

99,031 

2,03,503 

—1,04,472 



1889 ... 


(L4 

d 

4,28,731 

1.47,868 

2,16,189 

— 68,321 



1890 ... 


M 

4,56,738 

1,32,338 

2,30,099 

— 98,361 





Miles. 






1891 ... 


198-38 

4,95,068 

1,72,145 

2,72,055 

— 99,910 

62-4 

1892 ... 


198-33 

6,82,836 

2,74,601 

3,07,051 

— 43,686 

.58-4 

1893 ... 


222-05 

7,28,878 

2,73,541 

3,26,770 

— 56,724 

60-G 

1894 ... 


231-17 

9,72,269 

3,94,240 

3,45,323 

+ 24,737 

57-5 

1895 ... 


231-17 

8,25,934 

3,13,116 

3,50,590 

— 59,314 

62-51 

1896 ... 


231-17 

8,27,599 

3,02,071 

3,48,885 

— 60,229 

63 -.50 

1897 ... 


231-17 

8,27,.371 

3,35,776 

3,61,550 

— 37,344 

59-18 

1898 ... 


231-17 

10,34,088 

5,00,200 

3,64,852 

+ 67,290 

51-58 

1899 ... 


231-17 

12,72,160 

6,33,355 

3,05,537 

+ 1,42,178 

49-54 

1900 ... 


231-17 

12,53,801 

6,51,957 

3,73,097 

+1,43,945 

47-78 

1901 ... 


231-17 

13,72,520 

7,58,124 

3,91,790 

+2,90,5.59 

47-18 

1902 ... 


231-17 

14,53,329 

7,69,568 

4,23,528 

+2,78,336 

49-29 

1903 ... 


2.37-04 

14,03,266 

7,48,689 

4,53,825 

+2,41,642 

49-01 

1904 ... 


237-04 

14,96,120 

7,97,671 

4,48,328 

+2,87,917 

- 49-04 

1905 ... 


2.37-04 

16,47,488 

8,20,992 

4,50,448 

+3,0.5,496 

53 - 05 

1906 ... 


237-04 

16,55,250 

8,36,782 

4,57,588 

+3,13,942 

53-21 

1907 ... 


2.37-04 

16,97,182 

9,07,863 

4,18,611 

+4,16,023 

48-47 

1908 ... 


2.37-04 

16,15,542 

7,80,747 

4,50,305 

+2,81,871 

.53-58 

1909 ... 


237-04 

17,17,491 

7,84,749 

4,11,131 

+3,28,918 

54-74 

1910 ... 


237-04 

18,-25,185 

10,15,746 

4,76,558 

+4,59,824 

45-47 

1911 ... 


257-57 

19,40,488 

10,44,604 

5,07,263 

+4,62,621 

47-60 

1912 ... 

1913 ."1 

296-32 

22,67,846 

13,67,532 

5,66,069 

■ +6,80,430 

41-04 

Ist qr. of 

206 -.32 

6,65,878 

4,06,008 

1,65,812 

+2,07,899 

42-16 

1913-14 


298-02 

22,50,319 

12,45,837 

6,84 031 

+4,86,870 

51-38 

1914-15 


312-51 

19,40,856 

8,79,923 

7,07, .593 

+ 1,52,075 

54-13 

1915-16 


.312-51 

20,17,355 

10,16,377 

7,391732 

+2,41,504 

45-13 

1916-17 


312-51 

23,98,560 

13,90,059 

7,21,831 

+5,80,704 

45-97 ^ 

1917-18 


312-43 

27,04,857 

15,02,723 

7,31,984 

+6,67,477 

46-06 

1918- 19 


312-43 

31,85,922 

15,64,314 

7,47,338 

+7,06,335 

58-0 


Total capital expenditure to 31st March, 1919 1,90,10,303 

Net gain + charges — ic the State from commcncoment of opera- 
tions to end of 1018-19 -t- 70,41,193 
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Year. 

. 

Mileage 
open at 
end of 
each year. 

Gross 

earnings. 

. 

1879 ... 


Rs. 

43,44,843 

1880 

a 

44,55,150 

1881 

•SS 

49,28,730 

1882 

15.2 

52,62,844 

1883 

s p 

54,56,255 

1884 

o rt 

52,75,198 

1885 

a 

55,37»3C9 

1880 


05,05,408 

1887 

— 

66,46,213 

1888 

— 

70,77,053 

1889 

Miles. 

692-55 

75,39,683 

1890 

692-55 

73,81,390 

1891 

692-55 

. 85,64,209 

1892 

692-55 

85,42,836 

1893 

741-11 

87,15,926 

1894 

796-64 

1,05,18,836 

1895 

797-18 

1,02,94,880 

I89G 

830-15 

80,97,076 

1897 

891-97 

85,15,856 

1898 

1,0.30-36 

98,51,599 

1899 

1,030-36 

1,11,38,990 

1900 

1,101-56 

1,1.5,15,1.32 

1901 

1,118-91 

1,32,54,991 

1902 

1,119-24 

1,31,65,792 

1903 

1,180-79 

1,39,49,922 

1904 

1,237-65 

1,52,90,200 

1,53,85,913 

1905 

1,244-65 

1900 

1,292-16 

1,64,67,329 

1907 

1,302-83 

1,81,93,069 

1908 

1,302-83 

1,61,01,543 

1909 

1,310-52 

1,61,86,594 

1910 

I,40G’75 

1,83,03,844 

1911 

1,513-77 

2,03,88,454 

1912 

1,604-14 

2,45,19,400 

1st qr. of 1913 

1,601-14 

61,06,475 

1913-14 

1,638-33 

2,41,23,950 

1914-15 

1,682-00 

2,08,24,033 

1915-lG 

1,600-87 

2,23,58,588 

1916-17 

1,606-87 

2,63,18,738 

1917-18 

1,592-29 

2,85,32,134 

1918-19 

1,591-25 

3,29,60,941 


1 

Net earnings, j 

i 

1 

Interest. 

Gain or loss to 
, the State 
pertaifihifj to 
j each year. 

Proportion of 
exjwnsea to 
earnings. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


18,19,936 

28,00,000 

— 

9,80,064 

58-11 

19,04,409 

28,19,946 

— 

9,15,537 

57-25 

19,76,699 

29,14,137 

— 

9,38,438 

59-91 

18,01,371 

30,67,622 

— 

12,66,251 

65-77 

24,80,362 

31,35,495 

— 

6,55,133 

54-54 

23,26,140 

41,14,587 

— 

17,88,441 

55-99 

17,93,361 

46,53,333 

— . 

28,57,972 

65-50 

28,6-1,755 

51,88,014 

— 

23,27,259 

56-02 

31,35,249 

53,98,339 

— 

22,63,090 

52-83 

30,16,005 

51,67,494 

— 

21,51,489 

57-38 

42,04,076 

49,71,898 

i 

7,67,822 

44-24 

37,54,478 

44,23,109 

— 

6,68,631 

49-14 

49,42,458 

47,25,006 

-f 

2,16,792 

42-29 

50,10,329 

52,79,411 

— 

2,63,082 

41-28 

50,17,053 

65,01,058 

— 

4,84,005 

42-44 

57,30,138 

63,11,201 

— 

5,75,063 

45-47 

62,55,948 

64,26,370 

— 

11,70,422 

48-95 

4.3,50,907 

61,30,729 1 

— 

17,79,822 

49-97 

36,96,778 

69,77,486 

— 

2-2,80,708 

56-59 

53,07,727 

58,76,247 

— 

5j68,520 

46-12 

60,70,595 

59,75,202 

4- 

1,01,393 

45-45 

55,91,727 

62,28,185 


6,36,458 

51-44 

72,20,0117 

03,12,044 

+ 

9,07,963 

45-63 

64,11,3.36 

64,79,103 


07,707 

51-30 

72,31,862 

68,40,953 

+ 

3,90,909 

48-16 

71,33,117 

70,54,120 

1 

78,997 

53-37 

63,43,667 

71,68,431 

1 " 

8,24,764 

58-77 

78,15,731 

75,66,010 


2,49,721 

52-54 

65,62,413 

70,99,564 

i 

5,37,151 

63-93 

50,29,153 

74,73,210 


24,44,057 

08-88 

45,93,282 

76,42,849 

' — 

30,49,507 

72-70 

88,80,832 

78,34,480 

' + 

10,46,346 

51-48 

1,04,88,468 

80,09,802 

1 + 

24,78,660 

48-56 

1,39,70,826 

00,21,621 

1 + 

49,55,205 

43-00 

28,60,729 

21,64,489 

1 - 1 - 

G,9G,-240 

53-15 

1,23,21,631 

91,48,838 

4" 

31,72,793 

48-92 

91,22,888 

93,61,473 

— 

2,28,585 

56-71 

1,12,50,582 

91,53,246 

4- 

20,97,336 


1,50,41,365 

89,71,500 

+ 

60,69,805 


1,76,54,269 

91,89,307 

4* 

.84,64,902 


1,93,85,777 

92,23,329 

+1 

1,01,62,448 



Rs 

Total capital c-xpcnditure to 31st Jlnrch, 1919 21,11,84,320 

Net gain + charges — to the State from commencement of opor.a- 

tions to end of 1918-19 2,70,848 

Owing to the impossibility of getting rolling slock and permanent way materials during the 
war, the companies charged off to working expenses during that period and subsequently the 
amounts considered necessary to maintain a proper standard of efficient upkeep. They also 
charged off tlie estimated revenue share of cost of replacement of rolling stock commandeered by 
Government for war j)urposes, and hold tliesc amounts in deposit. These charges, combined with 
the higher rate of wages and enhanced cost of materials, explain the higher percentages of working 
expenses to gross earnings since 1914. 

It is understood that no provision for depreciation or renewals was made on the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway, and that there will be a charge against future revenue. 


Conlractor.s. 

Date contract 
placed. 

Materials. 

Delivery 

promised. 

Actual delivery. 

Locos . — ] 

Hawthorne Leslie & Co. i 

21-6-17 

5 Locos. “B” 

! 

About one year 

Jan.-May, 1919 (Delivery 

11 J> 

1-10-17 

»» 

but subject to 
War. 

And priority 

completed). 

Delivery completed Aug.- 

tv. G. Bagtiall, Ltd. ... 

29-3-19 

20 ‘-F” Class 

obtained, 
.lanuary, 1920 

Sept., 1919. 

Now in coarse of shipment. 

Nasmyth Wilson & Co, 

1-3-19 

8 "B” Locos. 

As Booq as pos-. 

1st Loco, .hipped April 
1920. 12 shipped. 
Jnly-Oct., 1920. 

E. Stephenson & Co. ... 

1 

13-9-J9 

1 

4 “Tank” 

Bible. 

.Tanuarj', 1922 

14 11 
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See oral 

evidence, 

paragraphs 


Contractors. 

Date contract 
placed. 

M.aterinls. 

Delivery 

promised. 

Actual delivery. 

Carriages — 

Metropolit.m Carriage 
and Wagon Co. 

18-2-10 

35 III class Bogie... 

4 Upper Bogie. 

August, 1919 ... 

Delivery completed Jan.- 
May, 1920. 

Blako Boiler Co. 

31-1-19 

Wheels and Axles 
for above. 

June, 1919 

Delivery completed Jan.- 
Nov., 1920. 

Reid & .lohnson 

4-7-19 

Jlateri.als for 10 sets 
3rd class Bogie. 

December, 1919 

Commenced in Oct., 1919, 
.and liow nearly finished. 

J. Baker & Co 

4-7-19 

Wheels and Axles... 

November, 1919 

Delivery completed, April- 
July, 1920. 

Reid & Johnson 

13-7-20 

Material for 30 seta 
Bogie 3rd. 

April, 1921 ... 

Delivery commenced. 

Biake Boiler Co. 

15-G-20 

Wheels and Axles 
for aboa'c. 

December, 1920 


Wagons — 

i\retropoIita 11 Wagon and 
Finance Co. ... 

20-1-19 

.800 G. G. Wagons 
complete. 

August, 1919 ... 

Delivery completed Feb.- 
Jnne, 1920. 

Delivery completed May 19- 
Oct., 1920. 

Commenced Oct., 1919, and 
now nearly finished. 

Bl.ake Boiler Co. 

31-12-18 

Wheels .and Axles... 

June, 1919 

Reid & Johnson 

4-7-19 

Materials for 200 
coa'ered G.Wngons. 

December, 1919 

J. Baker & Co 

4-7-19 

Wheels and Axles 
for above. 

December, 1920 

Delivery completed April- 
July, 1920. 

1’. and W. Mnelell.an ... 

22-0-20 

250 C- G. Wagons 
complete. 

December, 1920 

Not coranionced. 


28-0-20 

Materials for 300 
G. G. Wagons. 

December, 1920 

Delivery commenced. 

Blake Boiler Co. 

16-0-20 

Wheels and Axles 
for above. 

December, 1920 

1» *» 


STATEMENT No. 6. 

BAH.'ii Lioiit Eaioway Go. — ^Letter dated Oth November, 1020. 

In reply to your letter P.W. 5205, dated 30t1i October, enclosing n copy of the terms of 
referenc.e enti'usted to a Committee appointed b.\ tbc Secretary of State for India to consider 
various questions in connection with the administration of the Indian railways, and informing 
us that representatives of the B.-irsi Light Railway will be received to give evidence, we are 
directed to thank the Committee for their invitation and to say that our directors have very 
carefully considered the terms of reference and after much hesitation have instameted us to 
submit the enclosed note. Their hesitation has been due to the apprehension lest their motive 
should be misinterpreted and they should be suspected of a desire to tinn the occasion into an 
. opportunity for raking up old controversies. They wish to assure the Committee that they have 
no such desire or intention ; the note is submitted with the sole object of assisting the Committee 
as far as lies in their power by drawing attention to certain aspects under the terms ' ol 
reference which they believe it to be in tho interests of Government and the public to emphasise. 

The note, it is thought, is in sufficient detail to answer this pm7)ose without the need for 
oral evidence; should this be required, however, the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. G. A 
Anderson, and Mr T). C Wilson, a director, w'ill be glad to attend when summoned. 

Enclosures. 

Note on the Terms of Reference. 

Note by the Chairman. 

Small scale map of the Bars! Light Railway. (Not rcprorhicccl.) 

Note on the Terms op Reference. 

Item I of the terms of reference . — The Barsi Light Railway being a purely private enterprise, 
is not directly concerned with the methods by which tho railways owmed by the State are 
managed, though in its character of a feeder to two main railways owned by the State, its 
interests must necessarily bo affected in some degi-ee by the conclusions that may he airived at 
regarding the management of those main lines. At the present time our directors offer no remarks 
on the subject of item 1. 

Items 2 and ai-e co-related, in that wliile the extent to w'hicli private enterprise may be 
enlisted for the eoinstriictaon of new lines depends primarily, no doubt, on the financial terms 
offered, it is also largely influenced by the measure of the confidence that Government assurances 
inspire. Tlie ease that follow's is adduced wfith the object of demonstrating the superfluous work 
and anxiety and the material loss that results from imperfect acquaintance with conditions, 
dilatory procedure, and neglect of antecedent engagements, factors deterrent to the co-operation of 
private enterprise in the development of the railway systena of India. 

Our directors are fully aware of the difficulties attending Government administration under 
the intricate conditions of finance and varied interests which complicate the affairs of Indian 
railwa\'s, and they arc reluctant to intrude with suggestions for modifying the existing system 
of Government control, whioli it may w'ell be thought should more properly come from railways 
of greater importance. In view', how'ever, of the significance attached to private enterprise in the 
railway sphere by successive Governments (including, it is believed, the present Government! and qf 
tlieir reiterated assurances of encouragement to such enterprise, they feel that undertakings 
initiated and worked witliout financial assistance from Goveimment occupy a larger place in 
Government railway policy than is denoted by mere mileage and consequently they think it will 
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not bo talren amiss if tliey flraw attention t-o a sourco of weakness in llio present system of 
administration wliicb tlie case they present would appear to indicate. Tlic matter is discussed in a 
note I)y the Cliairman which accompanies. 

Case vnder items 2 and 3 op the tcbms of KEFnnrA’cn. 

1. In 1899 tlie Government of India stated that the following linc.s which had been proposed 
by the Sonthe.'ii Jlahratta llailuay Company woiild encroaeh on the sphere of the Barsi 
Light Railwaj’: — 

(а) Jejuri, viYi Pandharpur, to Bijapur. 

(б) . Lonand to Pandharpur. 

and the linos wore vetoed on this ncconftt. 

2. In 1910, when the Bnrsi Light Railway nogotiation.s for oxtending .south across the Bhima 
were nearing completion, rntnonrs ro.achcd ns of tlie (irojocfion hy outside agency of an east and 
west line in the Vira Valley. We pointed out to the Secretary of State tlie danger of such a lino 
to us, and asked (ho intentions of the rtovornmont of India regarding a line of (his nature. 

3. In reply wo were (old (hat a line from Jejuri to Bijapur (the first of (lie two lines 
vetoed in 1899, paragraph 1 above) had hecn proposed and negatived, and that if the proposal 
was renewed the interests of this eomjimis would receive due eonsidevatinn. 

I. In January, 1911, we jiointed out the siiitahilitv of <hc company and its tliird (2 ft. G in.) 
gauge to act as an impartial feeder in llie area hetweeii Great India Reninsiihi and Southern 
Mnhratta Railway branehos, and asked for the |irior rigid of eonstrnetion within (bis area 


5. In Juno. 1911, we were told that such a monopoly could not be given, but wo wore 
invited to submit iirojiosiils for a s\>tem of lines within (lie “ specified area.” 


0. Before wo could iilan a system we had to a.sccrtaiii what (if any) lines within the area 
wore unde.r consideration in other comi'anies. In answer to our eiiijiiiries we weri' told ; 

(a) By tlie .Secretary of State in .Inmiary. 1912, that the sole line williin the " sj'ccified 

aiva ’■ for whicli a eoiieessioii had been asked was a hraiieh line from Dhond to 
Harcuuati, which evidently was not the lino aiiprolieiideii .hy the Barsi ]<ight 
Railwn 5 ', and as it did not ajipcar to he prejudicial to our interests, it was jirojiosed 
to lei the negotiations for it. proceed. 

(b) By the Great Indian Peninsula Railway (in March, 1912) that they were interested 

in a line from Dhond to Ihimmoti and proposed to construct and work the lino for 
the jiromotcrs. 

7. Witli these replies it seemed abiindaiitly clear that all apprehension of a west and east 
line north of the Mira — sucli as had been vetoed by (lie Government of India in 1899 (jiaragraph 1 
above) — had disii])])eared. We were therefore free to seliciiie lines such as, in our ojiinioii. would 
best meet the needs of tlio district, while at the .snine lime iiffording to the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Comfianies thovc ci]iiul opportiinitios for 
sharing our tnifile wliieh, ns we had stated from (he first, forme.d (ho principal feature- of all 
our proposals (see jiarngr.aph -1 ab.ovo). Accordingly, we jirojmsed the I’andliarjiur-Tionand and 
Pnndliarpur-Miraj linos, and, seeing tliat (nocording to oiir information) the Bhond-Bnrninnti line 
was to stop at the latter place, and that conse^jncntly the Great Indian Peninsula Railway would 
ho deprived of a siuirc in our IratTic, wo proposed to restore the balnnco in favour of (lie Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway by connneting witli Barumnti by a brnneb across the Nira, meeting 
our Lonand lino nl a point cfinidistanl from Bombay by hot!) the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Madras and Southern Jlahratta Railways. 

8. In March, 1918, we hoard for tho first liino of proposals for extending the Dliond- 
Baramiiti line, and in Ajiril we sent in our objeelion. In Juno wc had the full pro))osnls of tho 
Great Indian Peniiisiiln and Bnr.amnti rompnnie.s, which showed that, unknown to us negotiations 
had for some years been in progress for extonsionR from Barnmnti which would secure the traffic 
on both sides of the Nira Valley from both riglil and left hank canals and that, the Great Indian 
Peninsula had had these very jiroposnls in oon«uleratioii at the time they agreed to work the 
Dliond-Barninnti lino for -ir. jier cent, of gros.s onrniiigB (see |iaragr-nph 0 (!i) above,). 

Ji — Tlieso iirojios.als arc .shown in blnck-doltcd lines on the necompnnying mn]) ) 


0. Tiie e.ireumstatiees. therefore, in which wo had planned the Pandharpur-Lonand lino 
were now entirely changed. Wc were not, ns wo had been led to hoh'eve, free from the west and 
e,".st attack north of the Nira. Tho very lino wliicli wc had fonrod, and had lieon so often assured 
against, was aettmlly under eonsideralion. Wo therefore sulimitted revised jiropOH/iU — they were, 
in fact, forced u|ion ns in self defonefi, viz.; — 

(a) A line from Pandharimr to Brnramati via Voinpnor and Akliij, with a hraneh from it 
to Indapui’. 
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(!i) A branpli from Barnmati_ to Nira Bridge, in order to give our oon- 

Mabratta Eaihvay facilities for sbarmg our traffic m ncoorciauce 

sistently o.xpressed policy. . -j. development 

(c) The remainder of the Lonand line — Vclapoor to Lonand but t 

of Nira right bank canal. 

(d) If desired, a connecting branch between Baramati and i naltan. t u „ 

10. Tims it took nearly three years for the company to discover -"that tboir 

entire Nira Valley by a'T-ival company had been deliberately designed ’ „i,iGction ' 

pCosS had durini this time been frequently before the Railway Board 

fakeit and that tluTsc proposals for invading a field which long '’e 9';° ^He'Xtion 

Government as within the sphere of the Barsi Light Railway \\ ore still the s j 

11. The reply to our revised proposals came in the shape of a report by the Railway 

dated November‘S the llth, 1913, the^^ tei-ms of which were ofiered for tins company s^accepL 
anee. Correspondence ensued in which our directors showed the inadequacy o - no ■ 

safeguards to the interests of the company; until in June, 191*1, it was felt that, it ■ 

‘^et on with the work, ns we were pressed to do, the general assurance oneietl ‘c ‘j J . 
Secretary of State that in cort.nin circumstances “the interests of the company would receire 
consideration ” must he accepted, in spite of the h''sitation induced by previous cxpenenco, 
and, accordingly, it was requested that the prcpnratitiu of the contracts might lie proccei c 
with, and that permission be given to start tlie survey at once so ns to make full use of ttie 
working season. This permission was given in October, and the surrjey was commenced a 
once by* a staff engaged in anticipation, and in readiness to pass on to immediate construction. 

12. The draft contract came to us in I'ebriiary, 1915, and before there had been time to 

thorougbly consider it tlie Railway Board sanctioned the survey of the very line from Baramati 
to Baura (Saratti) ivhich the Secretary of State had assured us should not be ^ 'l-i-,'! 

representations of the company had been considered ; a proceeding which showed the futility 
of relying on any assurances that were not embodied in tlie fonn of a binding contract. ^ 

13. A personal representation was then made by the Chairman of_ the company to Sir 
Lionel Abrahams, the Assistant Under-Secretary of State for India, and it was entirely due to 
his Rank admission of the nature of the treatment tin company had received, as revealed by 
the facts and circumstances laid before him, and to his camest endeavour to right the wrong, 
that the contract with the company was amended 1 ) 3 ' the addition of protective clauses. 

14. And so, at long last, it was made possible to execute the contract (August 8th, 1910) 
for putting into execution the proposals which the company had submitted four years before. 
By this time a couunencement of the work had become impossible, an^ embargo on fresh 
issues of capital had been imposed. Since then the coat of new ca))ital, of labour and 
material have risen continuou.sly and the extensions must now cost' tlie company more than 
douhte what they would have cost in lOM. Tlie question ns to when, and in what manner, 
a commencement may be made has been deferred for considorntion next year; meanwhile, 
there is reason for believing that the proposals of the Baramati Company arc still in active 
being, and the safeguarding of the interests of this company, together with those of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway with which they arc linked will depend entirely upon the 
con.sistency of Government policy and control. 

15. As to the merits of the pro))osnls niiido by the Railway Board in their report of Novem- 
ber lltli, 1918, ignoring the prescription regarding the splicro of the Bars! Ijiglit Railway, 
mentioned in paragraph 1 of their note, the}’ attempted to introduce into the Nira Valley 
(whereas the Groat Indian Peninsula were bound to admit there was not room for two) a rival 
company*, whose interests were confessedly bound up with only one of the two main lines 
which, with the approval of Government, the Bnmi Light Railway had engaged to feed im- 
partially, and in this attempt they made statements and employed arguments which could 
never have been set down had they* been acquainted with local conditions. They represented 
as an ‘‘ effective, natural barrier between the areas north and south of it,” which, they said, 
had little connection, a river, which not only presented no obstacle to the passage of traffic, 
but which traffic habitually crossed at iiiniiy* places. They represented as a place of no import- 
ance a trade centre, the possession of which by extension of the Baramati Railway Company, 
the Barsi Light Railway had shown must paralyse the traffic on their proposed extensions. 
They were, it would seem unaware that the Public Works Dejiartmorit contemplated bridging 
the river at this point, a step which would set the seal to this paralysis, and in their 
endeavour to refute tlie arguments whicli the Barsi Light Railway had advanced they miscal- 
culated the distances on which the arguments were bused. 

19. With special regard to itrm A’o. 3, we would record that in 1895 the £76,000 share 
capital required for the original lino was subscribed at n ))retniuni of fis. ]icr £10 share on a 
prospectus estirnaling a return of 5.89 per cent. Owing to cxceptionai -conditions of drought 
and tome during the first few years of its existence, t)ie earnings of tlio company fell con- 
siderably short of this estimate and projected extensions had to he held over, hut subsequent 
issues of capital were successfully* made in this country ns under; 

1905, £85,000 in shares for Tndwnla Extension, at par. 

iooq’ per cent, debenture slock for Pandhnrpur Extension, at par. 

lono *9 shares for additional rolling stocK, at par. 

1913 f 90 ''** 'JeJjentures for LaUir Extension, at 981 per cent, and 

lyio, £G0,000 m shares for Pnndhnrpur Town I'A-tonsion, at- par. 

fact ^L'^ttemnrVbipl! ‘T"! "-T «s would have been got in India— in 

praeticalirno ° interest Indian inve.stors in the 1905 share issue, evoked 

wifk riiL ^ source, while negotiations undertaken in more recent v«-ir*' 

promise of a hi“fet3 TheR mo suliscribers there looked for the 
were disinclined to look at fixed h emst llari.?^ 

guaianteed return. ‘ earing shnies, or debentures, giving a moderate but 
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17, In our opinion tlio relief in respect of Colonial Income Tax granted by recent legisla/- 
tion nill fond to assist the raising of capital in this country for Indian railways, but the reten- 
fion of the present limit of 4 per cent, for interest payable out of capital during construction 
must operate ns an adverse factor, in England and India alike, so far as raising capital for 
new projects or considerable extensions is concerned while monetaiy conditions remain on any- 
thing 'like the present level. 

Item 4. — 'J'lie present system of Government control over rates and fares is, in the opinion 
of cur directors, adequate, and, under nonnal condiGons, presents no difficulty of exorcise; 
exceptional cases, however, occur in which the automatic control of regulations and schedules 
eoascs to bo effective. When agreements as to rates and fares between powerful main lines 
and small priviito enterprise undertakings arc made dependent upon certain conditions essential 
to the interests of the latter, these conditions ai’c liable, in the course of time, to be lost sight of, 
or ignored in the stress of 'main lino competition unless the railway policy of Government is 
continuous and the control it exorcises is alert and fii-m. The company’s contract for extension 
of its system presents a case in point. 

Noti; on Item 2 by the CnAinii.\N, Barsi Light Bailway Cojipany, Limited. 

Upder the system prevailing before the institution of the railway board. Government control 
of railway was exorcised by a Department of the Government of India of equal status with the 
other Departments of State, and similarly constituted. It was in the c.harge of a Secretary 
to Govonmient and a Director-General of Kailways, serving under a Member of Council. It 
was cquipjied with the necessary staff of assistant secretaries and clerks, and included a Chief 
Consulting Engineer, and a complete establishment of examiner of accounts. This Depart- 
ment had its qualified agents all over India in the shape of consulting engineers and secre- 
taries to Local Governments, who were usually senior and experienced men, selected for rail- 
way knowledge and administrative capacity. 

2. Just ns henxhjuarter administration in India is made possible and efficient by "the 
presi.mco of qualified Civil yervonts stationed all over the countiy, to advise on matters within 
their own provinces, so the Government Bailway Department, through the medium of its 
consulting engineers and Local Government secrctmaes, was kept oonstantl 5 ' and fully in- 
formed of the needs, aspirations, and tendencies of Local Governments in regard to railway 
ccnnn'unications, and as to the technical and commercial aspects of the operations of each in- 
dividual railway, and their effect on railway policy and operations at large. 

.'1. Thus informed, the headquarter department was made competent to deal intelligently 
and sympathetically with the varying requirements of all parts of the countiy, and to mould 
railway policy conformably. With the exact information at its disposal, there was little risk 
of the ohseiwauce of previous compacts and understandings being neglected, or of the dangerous 
tendency that belongs to autocratic administration, towards subordinating lesser interests, or 
interests ill-equipped for solf-defcuco, for the sake of convenient uniformity, or for political 
ends. What might at first sight appear a highly centralised bureaucracy, was, in fact, a, 
llioroughty decentralised oigauisation controlling railway policy .and operation, not indepen- 
dently of, but in the closest possible communication with every Local Administration and with 
everyone of its delegated assessors, and finding time for the efficient execution of this coii- 
sidorablo task, onlj' because of the delegation to the consulting cngincer.s iind Local Govern- 
ment secretaries of large [lowers for the exercise of the essential detailed su|)ervisioii and control 
of tho railwaj's of the countiy. Nor did the advantages attaching to the system end here 
The agents of the several railways shared in them The consulting engineer was more than 
tho guardian of Govenmient interests, he was also the adviser and counsellor of tho agents, 
who at all times had at hand lor their assistance in ditiicult or unusual circumstances, a 
trained official versed in railway matters of a wider scope than that covered by any individual 
railwaj', and al'so conversant, as no company’s agent couhl be, with tho methods and propen- 
sities of Govemment. 

4. In common with all sy.stcms this one was not free from faults, the principal of which 
were : Tlio control expected by Government from their Consulting Engineers was of too 
meticulous and hide-bound a nature; the consulting ongiueors wore not always well chosen, 
and their .strength uas not always pro[)crly maintained (the exigencies of Government service 
in ‘.no railway doiiartment did not always allow of sufficiently experienced men being 
apjiointod, or of their number being adequate for their dutio.s), and Local Governments were 
at limes rather too insistent in their claim to prominence in the regulation of railway affairs. 
Thc.se combined defects led to the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry, the result of 
which was the institution in 1003 of a railway board to replace the former regime and to 
inaugurate a procodui'c under which the railway companies working -the State lines should have 
greater freedom and scope for initiative. The Local Governments could and did expect from 
the now system little to their advantage. In its inception it was mainly a concession to the 
outcrj' of some of the company-worked lines against what they considered excessive control, 
iTiade on the recommendation of a Commissioner strange to India, and who, in the course of 
his brief visit to the country was able to absorb but little of the peculiar ^onditions attaching 
to Indian railways. The now system placed the final authority in all railway m.atters in the 
hands of three men, expert in railway affairs, but not designedly or even necessarily coivver- 
snrt with administration, and of necessity not conversant with conditions in tho parts of India 
where they had not themselves sorr'cd. Starting without the steadying influence of tho tra- 
ditions of the Department which they displayed; prompted, indeed, to waive all tradition and 
start on a career of self-ins])ired decisions, they were from tho first dcbaiTcd from all the 
sources of information which had informed tho actions of their predecessors in office. Tlioy 
.slootl .“om'owhat as Scotland Yard or a London iicwsp.ijicr editor would stand if cut off from 
the Countiy Police or country nows. The fonner • widespread decentralised organisation had 
smidcnly shrunk to a central authority of three isolated men, whose duty it wa.s to mnnn"o the 
niilway affairs of all India, entailing incessant touring, if they were to k-cep in touch with the 
varying nood,s and conditions of trade. Local Governments, and the various niilway systems, 
and demanding, at the sumo time, the conduct of the voluminous correspondence inseparable 
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Irom such a groat undertiikhig, and the presentation in due form of then' nu . , , ^ 

lin.ancial, commerciai, technical and administrative, all to be moulded a consis c p y. 
Whoever may bo the " Three ” they are asked to underbake the impossible, ihe worK ot tne 
railway board must necessarily be Idone under conditions of hurry and moomplete or ill- 
digested information, which must militate against successful administration. • j- j 

The principal defect in the system seems clear, “ Want of Touch,” and it con be remedied 
with little or no disturbance of the present organisation. The name by which an Administration 
is Imown matteis little ; call it a Secretariat, or call it a Board, it is its efficiency for its duties 
that matters, and to malre it efficient, its eyes and ears should be restored; its delegated 
subordinates in the provinces and on large railway systems should be revived, and when reviving 
them, an inlierent defect in the old Secretariat system should be remedied. Under that system 
the consulting engineers to Government were also the Government inspectors of railways, and 
it was largely due to this confusion of “ Administration ” and “ Control ” that the system fell 
into disrepute. It was difficult for Government to define, or set limit, to the views that should 
be expressed in the reports of its inspectors, and these officers themselves were often in a 
quandary os to the proper scope of their remarks. “ Administration ” and “ Control ” are 
two entirely distinct phases of railway government, and should be kept separate. Aids to both 
are needed, the one to aid the Headquarter Administration and assist in the shaping of its 
policy in regard to all matters affecting or affected by the railways of the country; the other 
to control the technical features of railways, and to see that the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the “ Administration ” are duly observed. 

As to the titles of these delegated subordinates, the old one of “ Consulting Engineer ” 
would be inappropriate. 

“ Eailway Board Deputies ” or “ Government Eailway Agents ” would seem to be 
appropriate appellations. 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

Great Indian Eeninsula E ah, way Company. — Synopsis of Pkoposed Evidence. 

1 (a). — State v. Company Management. 

Whatever system of Management be adopted for railways, it should secure that: — 

(i) That advantages resulting from competition should not be abandoned. 

(ii) The railways should be regarded primarily as business undertakings whose functaon 

it is to give as cheap and efficient a service as is consistent with a remunerative 
return on the capital expended. 

It is our opinion that neither of these objects, which we regard as of the utmost importance, 
could be secured imder a system of State management of all the railways in India. 

As to (i). The element of competition under a system of State management would be 
wholly lost, whereas, imder the present system, it is preserved — since those railways which are 
State managed compete with those which are company managed to the benefit of both, while 
these latter further compete amongst themselves. We consider that it would be in the highest 
degree unwise to dispense with this healthy spur of commercial rivalry. 

If it be urged that those lines which are at present managed by the State are efficient and 
pconomically successful undertakings, we do not think that their successful management could 
be used as a valid argument in support of a complete system of State management, since such 
lines under the present mixed system of management are subject to competition and its resultant 
benefits. 

So far as the trading interests of India are concerned, a competitive system of Eailway 
management is preferable to the dead level which would result from the State management of 
all EaUways. Political considerations, however, might induce some individuals to argue in favour 
of State management, in spite of the fact that under such a system commercial interests would 
be likely to suffer. 

As regards (ii). We do not think that under a system of State management the principle 
of regarding railways as primai'ily business undertakings could be maintained, but that there 
would more and more be a tendency to subordinate the interests of the railways as commercial 
and economic organisations to extraneous considerations of a political nature. It is recognised 
that such considerations cannot, and should not, be wholly excluded, but we think that under 
a system of State management such considerations would be given undue weight, and that the 
interests of the railways as commercial undertakings would tend to be lost sight of. Moreover, . 
we think that this evil is especially likely to occur in India, where political agitation is so rife, 
and where a desire is expressed to hamper the foreign trade of the country, a trade which is of so 
much benefit to Government and to the community generally. 

If the present system is maintained, it may be found that the Company managed railways 
will serve as a useful buffer between the public and the State, in the sense that they will tend to 
diminish undue interference by political agitation. It is possible to conceive political pressure 
being brought to bear upon an all State management in such particulars as the demands of 
labour, the manipulation of rates, the multiplication of appointments, etc., which, however 
prejudicial in its effect on the profitable and efficient working of the railways, might be difficult to 
resist. In such an event the existence of Company managed railways, with Boards in London and 
not therefore subject to local influences, would strengthen Government in resisting such pressure. 

A further point which we think of considerable importance is that the officers on those rail- 
ways which are at present State managed are constantly being transferred from place to place 
on temporary' or permanent promotion or reversion. We consider that this is to the disadvantage 
of a railway , as it tends to loss of continuity of policy and further prevents administrative officers 
from becoming acquainted with and keeping in touch with their staff— a matter of the greatest 
importance under present conditions for the smooth and efficient working of the railways. Under 
a system of all State management we think that this evil would be likely to be aggravated. 
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1 (b), (c) And (d) — If Company SIanagement is Eetained — ^thf. Domicile of the Companies and 

THE Location op their Boards. 

On this question we are strongly of opinion that the best method of company management is 
that at present pertaining, namely, the management by companies domiciled in England with 
Boards sitting in London. 

In support of this view we vould submit that the important question of the personnel of 
Boards can only he satisfactorily solved in the case of Boards sitting in London. Eor such 
Boards it is possible to obtain as directors men who, having spent their lives in India have 
gathered experience in Government, railway or commercial work in that countrj', and are 
thoroughly versed in Indian conditions. Such men, moreover, having generally retired from active 
work, have ample time to give to the work of direction and to the full and careful consideration 
of the important questions which come before thena. It might also be advisable to obtain the 
advice of residents in India who are especially interested in railway matters by the creation of 
consultative or advisory Boards in India. 

Were the Boards to be situated in India they would necessarily be composed of men who 
would be engaged in ether active employment, whose interests might not always be identical with 
those of the railway. These men would also be without the long experience of i-ailway matters 
which is requisite. Boards so constituted could not give the time and consideration to the affairs 
of the railways which they ought to receive, and tlieir work would in our opinion tend to degenerate 
into a mere confirmation of the acts of their administrative ofScers. 

Further, in the case of Boards located in India, their personnel, more particularly as regards 
Europeans, would constantly he changing, and an absence of continuity of policy would be likely 
to result. It is, in our opinion, of great importance to maintain this principle of continuity of 
policy, and, as a means to that end, the avoidance, as far as possible, of frequent changes 
throughout the personnel of railway staffs, and more especially in their Boards of Direction 
should be aimed at. 

Boards situated in Loudon are not subject to local and political pressure, and can deal with 
the important questions which come before them entirely without bias — while the advantage 
to bo derived from such Boards being in constant touch with the best expert advice and modern 
practice is of the greatest importance and cannot be overlooked. 

Government in the past have, it is believed, at times found it convenient to make use of the 
companies to resist the introduction of measures clamoured for by uninfonned agitation, and in 
the same way the administration of an agent in India is facilitated by the fact that the necessitj 
for referring important questions to the home Boards protects him from being forced into precipi- 
tate notion on doubtful questions. On the other hand, this enables an agent to obtain support 
for reforms and schemes which he may desire to introduce for the benefit of the railway and 
the public, but which may at the time ho considered in India too advanced to receive attention. 

2. — ^Function, Status and Constitution of the Eailway Board, etc. 

The functions of the Eailway Board are in general those which necessarily would be exercised 
by the authority in charge of the railway business of the Government, and apart from the control 
of rates and fares, there is little to be said about them. Complaints are sometimes made of undue 
interference on the part of the Board, but the powers of the companies and the extent of Govern- 
ment control are defined by contract, and the companies are in a position to resist any tendency in 
this direction that may show itself. 

Considering the extent of the Government interest in railways, there must, in fact, be a 
Government railway administrative authority. Whether this authority should be a Board as at 
present, or .whether there should be a Director General of Eailways, with a staff of subordinate 
experts, is one of the questions which has most frequently been discussed in the light of the 
experience gained since the Board was established. While advantages, however, can be claimed, 
no doubt, for the suggestion that there should bo a single administrative head, we think, consider- 
ing the importance and complexity of the interests involved, covering the whole continent of 
India, that the necessary experience can only bo supplied by a Board, an'd that more confidence will 
be felt in the decisions of a Board than of any single individual. In practice the work of the 
Board is divided between its members, and provision can bo made for the decision of urgent 
motters. 

If in the past the disposal of railway business has been open to criticism, the reasons are to 
bo found in two directions. 

In the first place, the Eailway Board have not had sufficient powers, and they have not had 
sufficient powers because the Secretary of State has kept so much for himself. It seems unneces- 
sary that the sanction of particular projects, or anything but matters of really large policy, should 
. bo reserved for the decision of the Seeretaiy of State. The disposal of nearly the whole railway 
business might be left to the Government of India, and they should, with few exceptions, make 
over their powers to the Eailway Board. 

Secondly, while the position of the Eailway Board .is such that the public naturally regard it 
as responsible for success or failure in forwarding railway interests, its status has not, in 
fact, been sufficient to enable it to do what was expected of it. The representation of railway and 
transportation interests in the Executive Council by a member wthout knowledge or experience 
of railway working, and who is, moreover, not even a railway member, but can give only part 
of his time during his five years’ tenure of office to railway questions, is inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. It is essential that railway matters should be brought before the Council by a whole-time, 
officer who is himself concerned with the actual administration of the railways. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the relation between the president and members of 
the Eailway Board is affected by the status finally to be assigned to the Board. At present the 
President is merely primus inter pares, and so long as the Board is a subordinate authoriiy this 
position cannot cause inconvenience, as in case of a difference of opinion the member of council 
decides. Were the Board to become in any sense the final authority, the position would be 
altered, and presumably the President would have to be given power to overrule his colleagues. 
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In addition, the increase of railway business, 

public interest talcen in railway matters, make it essential that the Board should b a q J 
staffed. Any idea that three is an excessive number for the members 

or more of them may be taken away at any time for othei duties, shou c , ' ., 

further point is that the traffic side has never been adequately represented on the ° " 

establishment. There should be a member specifically for traffic work with traffic experience 
and it would also be advisable to have a locomotive or rolling stock export of the status ot tlife 
Chief Engineer. 


3. — ^I’lNANCE. 

This is a veiy important question, as more mone^’ is undoubtedly needed for Indian rmlways 
than can be financed from the Government Budget. If the London market is to be relied on . 
for this, the Board must remain in London, where under norinal conditions money will be 
obtained cheaply and in quantity. The location of the Boards in London will give confidence 
to British investors. The amount of rupee money to be obtained in India for railways is limited 
and if working expenses continue to increase as they have done rapidly of late, the investment 
will be less attractive. Unless rates and fares ai’c suitably raised the return from Indian railways 
will presumably decline, and the Indian investor ivhen asked to take a financial mterest will 
hesitate to do so if ho cannot see a satisfactory return on his money, which if invested in industrial 
enterprises might yield handsome dividends. 

The four following methods for raising additional sterling and rupee capital are put forward 
for consideration: — 

(i) Companies should be allowed to raise share capital as recommended by the Maokay 

CotTiinission. 

(ii) There is a large amount of money invested ever^' year in London by the Trustees of 

Eailway Annuitj' Sinking Funds. The Trustees of the G.I.P. Fund invest largely' in 
Government securities repaj'able in or before 1948. They also invest in their own 
B Annuities. About £500,000 of G.I.P. Annuity money (being deductions for the 
Sinking Fund and interest on investments) will bo invested this year. Of this 
£100/160,000 will be placed in B Annuities and the remainder in Trustee stocks. 
The amount of interest aceming annually increases, and in ten years from now it is 
roughly estimated that there will be £000,000 or more available for investrnent, and 
of this it will onlj' be possible in all probability to place a small amount in the B 
Annuities. So long as the Annuity Trustees are Directors of the Eailway the 
greater part of this money could in all probability be lent to the Secretary of State 
in exchange for debenture stock repayable in or before 1948. The objection may be 
that there would be a heavy redemption liability on the Secretary of State unless • 
a Sinking Fund be formed to discharge the stock at maturity. 

(iii) If the above scheme is not feasible the Sinking Fund deductions and interest accru- 

ing on Sinking Fund investments might be obtained for railway purposes under a 
scheme by which B Annuitants would agree in advance to the Sinking Fund being 
capitalised in 1948 as in-edeemablo guaranteed stock. 

(iv) In India rupee capital might be raised by the formation of an independent Financial 

Company with local directors. This company in Western India might bo called The 
Bombay Eailway Development Company, and pai-ticular works, such us 
electrification, feeder and other extensions, carriage building and the manufacture 
of necessary supplies might be financed by capital issued at a guaranteed rate 
of interest with a share of additional profit earned either by the works themselves 
or by the main line as a whole. The main line would borrow from the Indian 
company at a fixed rate of interest which would bo a charge on revenue. The 
details of this scheme need development, but the object of a separate Indian 
company is two-fold — to avoid English income tax, and to encourage the Indians- 
to help in the development of their railways. 


4- — E.ites, F.aees, Machikeky fok Decision of Disputes. 

Under exiting conditions, in c.ontraets between the Government and comiianies working 
lailuays, the Secretaiy of State authorises the maximum and minimum rates within whicli a 
company working the railwaj' is entitled to charge the public for sendees rendered in connection 
witli conveyance of passengers and goods on the railway'. 

,.,1 ^^*^1 State also prescribes the several classes and descriptions of passengers 

such rates shall be respectively applicable, as well as the extent to which 
1 thm tlie maximum and minimum so authorised, the company may vary rates in respect of 
iSred.““‘' “ conditions under which conveyance takes place, or serviLs are 

Those powers provide a system of control by Goveinment which is full and complete 

enabling Government to refer ir. row ■'■vaimays Act ot I8J0 also contains provisions 

constituted under the Act. As the callin"- into Railway Commission 

some and would be expensive to the tmeW •)- •' Commission is trouble- 

Commission was brought into existence with facilitate matters if a permanent Eailway 

it. A provision mglarfurthlr bFiSded t ail eoT* F to 

Secretary of State to decide all questions o^ undue preference. PO'vor to the 
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While the competence of Government to deal impartially ns between companies and traders 
in the manner referred to above would be admitted, another view might be taken if the (jncstion 
is j)ut in regard to the relations of Government and of its interests in the revenues of railways 
worked by the State. 


5. — Otuer Hecommksdation's. 

We have no further recommendations to make, but would draw particular attention to the 
political luspect of this question, which is of supreme importance. To this question the Committee 
will no doubt give very special attention. 


STATEMENT No. 8. 

Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., Chairman, East Indian Eailway Company. — 
Synopsis of Proposed Evidence. 

It may be convenient if I state the opportunities I have had of forming an opinion regarding 
the construction, working and financing of Indian railways. 

I joined the Indian Civil Service in the year 1863. In January, 1872, I became Undor-Secre- 
tary in the Financial Department of the Government of India. 1 left India in November, 1693, 
having been Finance Member of Council for the preceding five years. Between 1872 and 1893 I 
dealt continuously with business of a financial nature, and during nearly the whole of this time I 
rvas serving under the Government of India. I became a director of the East Indian Railway Com- 
[)any on 8th May, 1895, and 1 have been chahman of it since 9th October, 1918. I can, therefore, 
claim to have had exceptional opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of Indian railways from a 
{lurely financial point of view. 1 have also had some experience of the working and construction of 
railn-ays from other points of view. I was chairman of the London Traffic Commission, 1903-1905, 
and a member of the Committee on Indian Eailway Finance and Administration, 1907-1908, which 
sat under the presidency of Sir James Mackay, now Lord Inchcape. 

Although speaking in the light of subsequent experience, one can see that mistakes have some- 
times been made in connection with the Indian railways. I am of opinion that the history of rail- 
ways in India compares favourablj' with the histoiy of railways in most other countries. The 
present Committee will, no doubt, have before it statements showing the financial results of the 
working of Indian railways generally, but I wish to put in, as an illustration, some remarks* 
made by the late Colonel Gardiner, Chairman of the East Indian Eailway Company, on the 
financial results of the working of the East Indian Railway by the East Indian Railway Company. 

Indian railways were constructed in the first instance through the agency of guaranteed com- 
panies. I believe this to have been the only practicable course at the time. It had the approval 
of Lord Dalhousie, who, I believe, had_been President of the Board of 'lYade in England, and had 
taken a leading part in English railway policy. 

In the course of time conditions changed, and it appears to have been felt that the contracts 
with the guaranteed companies in some respects rather hindered than facilitated the construction 
of Indian railways. The construction and working of Indian railways by direct State agency was 
adopted. I believe that to have been a wise move at that time. 

Some years later the tgenoy of companies was reverted to in order to accelerate the con- 
stiuction of much needed railways, and the change had the desired effect. The contracts with the 
guaranteed companies included a purchase clause, and when the time arrived when purchase was 
possible, it was found to be financially profitable to pm'chase the railways, and the Government 
consequently took advantage of the purchase clause. The railways so purchased have either been 
worked under fresh contracts with the companies or have been managed by direct State agonc.v. 

I served for 20 years in Departments of the Government cf India, and for 20 years I have 
since had some experience of commercial business, and I have fonned a very strong opinion that no 
Government Department can successfully manage a commercial business. This is not due to the 
fact that the officials in Government service are less intelligent than those engaged in commercial 
business, for I am disposed to take the opposite view, but it is due to the fact that the procedure 
in a Government office is, and must be, totally different from that wliich is suitable to commercial 
business. The same amount of responsibility and initiative cannot be left to individuals in 
Government offices which can be given to a single person in a commercial business, and which in 
fact must be given if the business is to be tlioroughly successful. A raihray, however, is not on 
quite the same footing as an ordinary commercial business, and I think the management of rail- 
ways by the State can be efficient if the management is entrusted to a specially chosen Board or 
Commission, if the Government will not interfere witli the Board or Commission, and if special 
care is taken that the Board of Commission shall not be subjected to political pressure. These 
conditions are difficult to secure in practice at the present day, and the difficulty is likely to 
increase as time goes on. 

A Eailway Board has been established in India, and I believe it to have done much good, but 
I have formed the opinion, which you must take for what you consider it is worth, that it is too 
much interfered with by the Government of India, and that the tendency has been to put it in the 
position of an ordinary department of the Goverment. I hove not been in India since the Board 
was formed, but I think it right to state the opinion, or perhaps impression, which I have formed. 
At the present time some Indian railways owned by tlie State are worked by State agency ; others 
are worked by companies under contract -with the Government. I believe this to be the best 
s\stem that could be adopted. I view with alarm the prospect of all the railways in the 
Continent of India being worked in the future under tlie control of a Board appointed by the 
Government, liable to be interfered with by the Government, and to be subjected to increasing 
political pressure as time runs on. On the other hand, the fact that the Board works certain 
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railways supplies the Board and the Government which are sure 

invaluable in dealing with the companies, and also in cases ot emergency 

to recur from time to time. i „ qfnto nwned railways under contract, 

As regards the Boards of Directors who are to work * « ^tate-Tiied lamv aj s u ^ 

1 believe they should be in London rather than m India^ J^^A^d^arried on business in India, 
the services of men of commercial expeiience nlio h obtain the services of 

but the special advantage they have over Indian Boards is that tlmj can oDtain 

men who have had long IndSn“£warCompany,“who is practically Managing 

example, the Deputy Chan-man o^he East In^^^ East Indian Railway for 30 years. 

Director, is at present Sir Robert Hignet, wno serveu mi u Primiiimv were Colonel 

for continuous service on Indian Railway' Boards at the present clay. . t j- 

I do not think that the present time is a favourable one for making a ^-ent change in Indian 
railway policy. What we most feel at the present time is the ciymg need for more money and 
more railway material to enable the existing railways to caiy the traffic w nch is bmng o^ 
them. I strongly recommend the Committee to read the addiysyof Gei e al Sir H. I iee and 
delivered at the gening of the Railway Conference at Simla on the 11th October last, with winch 
I entirely concur. 


Enclosure No. I. 

ExtrcMt from a speech by the Chairman, Colonel R. Gardiner, R.E., at the 70th Anmiial General 

Meeting, held at the Company’s Offices, Nicholas Lane, London, B.CA, 25th July, 1917. 

This being a record year. I think it will be of interest to give now a few figures setting forth 
the progress of the Railway under the Coinpany'’s direction since the ownership of the line ivas 
bought up by the Government at the end of 1879 at a cost of, say, £32,750,000, which is being paid 
off by an annuity to expire in 1953. As you are, of course, aware, your deferred ■ annuitants 
represent £0,500,000 of the purchase price, the annuity in respect of which is deferred under the 
present contract which expires in December, 1929, subject to the possibility of being revised or 
determined in December, 1919. 

Since 1879 the line has grown as follows: — ■ 

Miles worked on 1st January, 1880, 1,548. 

., „ „ 31st March, 1917, 2,800. 

and the gross earnings have increased from, say, £2,863,000 to, say, £7,037,000 in 1910-1917. The 
passenger mileage compares as 583 millions of miles in 1879 to 2,283 millions of miles in 1910-1917, 
approximately a fourfold increase, and the charge per passenger mile and cost of carrying a 
passenger one mile have decreased from 3'59 and 1-28 pies respectively in 1879 to 2-43 and -04 pies 
in 1910-1917. A pie represents now one-twelfth of a penny. Similarly, the goods ton mileage has 
increased from 780 millions ton mites in 1879 to 5,794 millions ton miles in 1910-17, sny, eightfold, 
and the charge and cost of canying a ton mile has decreased from 8'10 pies and 1-08 pies respec- 
tively in 1879 to 2-69 pies and I'lS pies in 1916-1917. Put into English coinage, the average charge 
for carrying a passenger one mile and the average charge for moving a ton of goods one mile are 
both now under one farthing. 

Additional capital in round figures of nearly £254 millions has been laid out on the undertaking 
since 1879, of which £184 millions has been raised in debentures through the company and .£7 
millions provided by Government. The railway has earned for the Government during this period 
.£80 millions of surplus profits, being the gi'oss earnings less cost of working and of all the indirect 
charges for interest and annuity, and less also the company’s share of the profits which it receives 
for being the Government’s agents for conducting the business of this great undertaking. The 
annuity charge referred to is, as mentioned in the foregoing, the annual charge throun-h which the 
Government is paying off the cost of the line when piirchasod from the company ii^ 1879 This 
repayment will be completed in 1953, when £20,200,000 of the capital of the railway phis the pre- 
mium at purchase of, say, £64 millions, will be wiped out. As 37 years of the 73 years of the 

mm '‘jooTo non f ’I" " general way that 37-73rds of the cost of ‘the lino in 

18/9, p2, 750,000, has been met through^ the annuity to date, that is, sny, £164 millions and in 
order to pt a fair idea of what a financial success the undertaking has been under the 'nrosent 
system of administration these £164 millions should properly be added to the Government surplus 
profits of £30 millions pferred to m the foregoing, making a total of £464 millions of Government 
profits from the undertaking during the period 1879 to date. 

The few figures I have given bring out the extent and importanee of the undortnkin" which 
j assKst the Goprnment to admini^er with, I think I can safely sav, the general satisfaet o 
of the commercial community wth whom we come in contact smisiaetmn 


Enclosuhe No. II. 

Extract from Proceedings of Indian Railway Conference Association of Monday, October Ufh 
1920, VIZ., extract from address by General Sir H. Freeland. ' 

to tL liZ SkToS^retnueTelrtTarn^fi^^ 

two and three times what t hev did in Tq 4 1 * and stores now cost 

hopeless to expect tb^thev^v^^ evL be com ng down; in fact, it seems 

production may do sometmiufr hi that dircotinn h f lower figiu*e. Tncre^etl 

^ve pre-war level, too eo., ^ production iS 
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have all granted largely enhanced pay to our men, but it still remains to find the money. 
J bus it seems impossible that in this country a general advance in rates and fares can be 
postponed, it the long deferred renewals and reconstruction are to be undertaken to meet the 
increasing demands of commerce and industry. 

The satisfactory results shown by the recent reports of companies’ lines do not give a correct 
representation of affairs. These resiilts are partly due to profit on exchange and partly to the 
fact that expenditure on account of renewals was ciurtailed, because materials, machinery and 
stores could not bo procured. 

A proposal to increase certain rates is before the Conference, and it is to be hoped that 
unanimous agreement may be reached in the matter. 


The raising of the rates for the carriage of coal is one of the most important issues. The 
existing rates were fixed some 1/5 years ago, when worlcing expenses were very /much lower 
than they are now. They were barely remunerative then and at the present time do not cover 
the cost of carriage. llloroover, the absence of shipping in the first instance and later the 
high cost of sea freights has forced nearly the whole of the trans-Indian coal to rail, with 
the result that nearl.y halt the broad-gauge goods stock of the country is looked up in this traffic. 
1 ho existing rate.s, therefore, amount to a tax on the public for the benefit of one section of the 
trading community, and an enhancement of the rales to a figiue which will give a fair retmn 
for the services rendered seems inevitable. 


IVhile on the subject of increasing our revenue, a reference may be made to the subject 
of railway concessions. A number of demands for these have been received during the year, 
but, on full consideration, have been refused by the Standing Committee. As Sir Eobert 
Highot jiointed out n few years ago, railways do not, except in very special cases, such -as for 
Ued Cross work, grant concessions from phiianthropic motives, but with the object of obtaining, 
cither directly or indirectly, increased revenue. In ■ the existing conditions of finance and 
limited traffic facilities there seems little prosjiect of such concessions being granted for some 
time to come. 


Briefly then we are faced with the necessity of enhancing our rates and fares to such a degree 
as will meet our increased wages bill and increased cost of material and will leave something over 
to enable us to carry out the renewal and replacement of worn-out material. It is not anticipated 
that any swooping advance in railway charges will be necessary to attain the object in view, nor 
does Ihere seem to bo any necessity to follow the example of English and European continental 
railways in this respect. 

The increases in goods rates in the United Kingdom arc very heavy, more than 100 per cent, 
over 101-1 in .some eases, while on the Continent of Europe an advance in these rates of a still 
higher percentage has been made. Passenger fares in Europe too have gone up 70 to 1/50 per cent. 
In South .America, however, the general inerea.'ws in rates and faros has been 20 to 33 per cent, 
over pre-war figures, and tbc conditions there seern to niiproximate .more closely to our own. 

It lias just been announced tlint wo may expect a special Commission of Inquiry to come 
out to India this cold weather, and the question of the control of rates and fares by Government 
will !)(> one of the subjects for (heir consideration. This Commission will undoubtedly realise in 
the process of their investigations tiiat the problems to bo faced here are fundamentally different 
to (hose to 1)0 met with in a oountiy like England, in that ])crc wo have a vast territoiy sparselj- 
e((nippcd with means of transportation and asking for more and more capital for development. 
To attract such capital we must show that it is a good investment, which moans we must cover 
Out increased working expenses and continue to pay a return on capital of something in the 
iic-ighhonrhood of 7 per cent. 

.Aflmiltedly cheap transportation is the principal moans of development, and we must strive 
to that end in lliis country. Tiiere is very little hope that wo shall he able to effect such 
economies in operation ns will rcdiffio exiienditure to an npijreciablo extent, but I think it will 
iie right to point out that with more efficient Irnflie facilities we ought in time to be able to 
ijnndlo a greater volume at a lower cost proportionately, when rates and fares should again 
incline to fall. 

0. Before I sit down I would lilvo, with your permission to refer briefly to our prospects 
of development. As was to bo expected, the moment conditions of war were thought to have 
passed away, a constantly increasing pressure was brought to bear on railways to revert to 
Ibeir ju-c-war lu’nctico witliout delay and to effect a r.aj)id improvemeiit on the 1914 standard 
of transjiortation. Tl)at this would bo so was foreseen, and such steps, as were permissible 
under the cxi.sting system of annual budget grants, were taken to place orders for material 
and new eqnii)mont, both in England and in India. Unfortunately, tlic whole world had 
suffered and every country was in violent competition for the suiijily of manufactured material, 
cjecl in ifnrticiilnr. I'roqunnt slrilies and labonr unre.st in England slowed down .the output of 
the workshops there, and sliipping, during 1919, at any rate, was very sliort. Consequently, 
much of the material and stores ordered immediately on the conclusion of war for the reeon- 
htriiclion of our railways wa.s not forthcoming within the period for which the grants had been 
made. It is true that the portion of such grants which thus lapse, as it is called, is carried 
over to the following year, but the allotment of money for that year is curtailed to an equivalent 
extent. Under this system a failure to obtain delivery of material from the manufactoers within 
tlio time allon-ed means a permanent retardation of reconstruction and development. There 
i.s no getting away from that. Furthermore, it is only fair to recognise that the purchasing 
power of money is barely half what it was in 1914. If 12 million sterling was necessary for 
railway development then, and tliat be it remembered was inadequate for the needs of the 
conntrv, it is necessary now to raise at least 24 millions to do the same work. Very much the 
same state of affairs exists as regards our aununl revenue budget grants, and, as you may recall 
to mind, Sir Lawlo.ss IJoiiper at the 1910 Conference made a very lucid statement of tlie adverse 
effect of tlic existing system on our renewals. FVom the financial point of view has any plan 
been made to provide for tlio renewal of locomotives, carriage and wagon stock, peimanent 
way and bridges, which have been deteriorating steadily since 1914? I do not think so. Such 
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tenowalB can only bo carried 


labour to effect a sudden resurrection, and the frafllc 
we can do it in time if wo aro assured of the necessary fun'ls. 

Tlioro aro unmislaknblo signs flint our iirogninnne will )C i ’ • f i croalerl 

future, because it will bo difficult to rniso fho nioncy,nnd bwnuse no nsir\( f"”, ' ' 


rutblcs'dv curtailed in the near 


future, Uecause it will no tiiiiicuii. lo rnisu mu ...... . 

during the last few years lo meet the renewals winch would ^ ‘ JL'riu uul 

sooner or laler if railways were not lo bo closed down. J he money u as \ J c > I e • . 

and a large proportion of it laiiscd for reasons beyond our control. ■ uu ( ipl " ' . , 

channels under the existing system of finance and wo nmj' assume la . i ii^ inn/ 

for overcoming the difficulty of raising new money, defcrioraf ioii of our c<| uipment u ill ' • 

The fact is that renewals on all lines are seriously behindhand at tlui presen ni an ni 
improved and enlightened mcthod.s of rai.sing capital ar.r not the only remei % or our at . . -.s , 

more revenue must also be found if we are to replace our worn nut eijuipment. 

In considering the amounts of capital and revenue grants to he given to railways, there is an 
inclination to lav loo much stress on the direct benefit to be obtained, wliereas ■' ■•'J'’ ai i qua 
and efficient means of transportation aro an e.sstutial part of eonmiercial and iniliislrin. advance, 
inont in any country, more consideration should be given lo Ibis fact when allotting inoney for 
railways. Even if a now line camiot bo .shown as likely to return an npjireeiahb. divid. nd on 
capital oxt'ended in its construction, or if it is not imnirdiately evident that the^ replacement 
of obsolete equipment will bring more grist to the mill, the general revemics of tnc Mate will 
certainly be anginonted by improved transport facilitie-; or hv any eari'fiiilv n jected railv. nv 
alignment, and education and enliglifeninenl will ho brcuight to the country. tie >e ere tic 
indirect benefits wiiieli sliould be placed on the credit side of the acconu!. 

The war has been over two yeans, lull 1 ilouht whether any railway is satisfied with the 
progress it lias made during tliat lime in renewals and imiiroved eriiiipiiient and facilitie... As 
I have already s.aid, this is duo in the main to tlie ditVicuUy and uncerti.iiity of ohlaiiung manu- 
factured materials from abroad and ns a eousecpieiice it lias been din'icult to sj'i-nd evin fie. 
small grants allotted to us. These were eireum'lances over whicli railway administrations had 
no control, and the only way to put mutters right is tlu' ado]ifion of a more liberal and llcxilde 
fiuancial policy in future. It is most distinctly coiilrary to the i!iterc..ts of India as a who!.., Iji 
her trade, her education and her imhi.stria! welfare if, hfcanse it is a lean year or hecans.. mon.-y 
cannot ho raised cxce))t at a higher rate of interest than is in keeping with jui'-l pructiee, i.ur 
revenue and eajiital grants are to he curtailed for the ii.'Xt financial year. Such .i po!i,.y is shorl- 
sighted in the cxtrcino for to curtail ex)ioiHhturc in one year will only accentual ■ fh. dirufulli.- • 
in the next. 

I do cnriiestiy insist fliaf, altlioiigh my remarks may he e'.mhnnK.d in ..omc ouari. i-.; as ill 
coiisidorcd, they sot forth the true position as regards the ilevclopm.’iif of this cumiry, not 
only in the otuiiion of railway men of expcrieiiee, hnt also of tho... out..!.].. ..ar own ranks who 
have Hue well-being of India at heart. 


Summary. 

If a company, whether domiciled in India or England, work.s a railway on behalf of the 
State, I recommend ; — 

(1) That tho company own a suhstanlial portion of the total enpitnl. 

(2) Th.at the contract be for a long tenn of years. 

(3) That the terms of the contract he such as to give the coinpariy a strong interest in 

increasing the net pr.vfit from tho railway. 'J'lie scale of reiininerntioii need not he 
liberal at tho eommoneeinont of Ihf emuract. 

I strongly recommend that (ho linilwuy Hoard he made as imUqicndent of th... flov eminent 
ns may he found practicable, and that it he freed, as fur as po^-ihle, from political pre-siir. . 

It would bo very desirable to introduce some system f.ir regiilaliiig the provision of eaiiital 
for Indian railways. I would rccominoiul a moderuti. piogratume of n vv e n-.irueti"n and a 
firm determination to raise every year, if at all pos-ible, whatever money w.-is required to earrv 
out that programme, and also to jirovide the necessary inijirovements on tlmt nlrciidv existing 
to onnhlo them to deal with the traffic which was heinc: ofTered. 

I think the whole Indian syshon should he worked m a series of larg.. giMiqis. 

I am not in favour of small companies to eiirry nut extensions and sif .sidiarv lines. That 
is merely nn expensive way of raising capital wlii’eh could he raised m elioaply h\ direct 
Government action. The formation of such companies mi-ght h.' jiNtit al if the tiovennnent 
or tho railway companies would not, or could not, mis,, die (..'ipital f.,r iicccssarv extensions, 
but I am sure that if t!ic small subsidy eompnmes can raise the capital, the Government or 
the railway companies could also do so, and on cheaper tenns 


STATEMENT No. !). 

Madras and Southern Mnhratfa llnilwn.v Conijian.v. — Areinorandtnn. 

The Board propose to follow .generally tho terms of reference, and to deal in tho first placi, 
with the admmistrativo advie.-a es in the retention of tho Homo Boards, of which tiiev -ire 
strong adv-oentos. They dc-xo primarily to addre.ss themselve.s to the reasons whieirimve 
prompted the suggestion to . hange the existing arran,gements under which the Homo Bo'irds 
were constituted and carry on their business. It would be idle lo protend that tin re i-’ not 
n considerable volume of cp])ositioii in India against the retention of Home Boards 1ml 'tbev 
believe that these views are founded upon a radical misconception of tho work of these hodii s 
and of the conditions under wliich railway work i.s carried on. ' 

In so far as the present agitation is based upon the desire to inalio tlic Indian Adininistnition 
more popular it would command sympathy. But tho main desideratum in railwav mammement 
^ eflieiency, and India is not yet ripe for such sweeping changes. Tlio transfer of tho"'lIonT’ 
Boards to India is not, they consider, proposed on tho ground that the change will promote 
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believe that it proceeds from the desire to exert political pressure 
u'iOi offl induce the Government to forsake an arrangement that can be showh to be working 
'I’n favour of a very doubtful experiment the result *of which no one can foresee. 

In- I present moment for the innuijy into the proposal seems of doubtful value and 

likely to discourage investors in England. 

p . Beard do not for a moment suggest that there arc not points in working which the 
f i uall, ns their inquiries proceed, doubtless agree are susceptible of improvement. If 

loie is to be any decisive change in working, this should, in their opinion, ultimately take the 
I in «ratc management when existing contracts fall in, ns being better than administration 
> oards m India. But financial considerations will probably prevent this course being followed 
01 a long time to come, and the fact that the' competition and rivnlrj' between companj' and 
tn ^I’niiagomont has many advantages and leads to efficient worldng will bo difficult 

ispioro. As a matter of fact it is doubtful if any vailwaj's in the world arc better managed 
_ lan Judian lines, and tliis is largely due to the two sj'stems of working. State and company, 
m torce, each being subject to the same stringent Government control. 

THE LOCATION OF BOAEDS. 

1 come to the reasons whioh appear to render it necessary that the Home Boards 

s lould be located in London, noticing at the same time the arguments advanced which are 
c aimed as justifying their transfer to India. As it appears to be considered desirable that the 
booietary of State should retain tlie control in relation to reserved subjects which he now 
exercises, the proximity of the Boards to that personage is of some importance. Opinions as 
to the transfer to India are divided. It seems to be certain that there is no leisured body in 
that country, whether professional or otherwise, from which Boards could bo .suitably recruited. 
A very liigli salary ivould be required in order to attract the services of those really competent, 
such as bankers or business men, whilst the heads of firms or banks are too fully occupied 
with their own affairs to enable them to devote the time necessary for railway work. It is 
TOftain that continuous service oil Boards of Europeans living in India would be unobtainable. 
Besides this, most of the main lines traverse several provinces, and it would be difficult in 
jNladras, where the Board would do its work, to get directors with knowledge of other distriols, 
and having their interests at heart, and consequently the local interests of Madras would receive 
undue attention to the prejudice of those of otiier provinces, who might not be represented 
on the Board. In Iiondon, however, the niomiicrs of the Board have no local interests, and 
are impartial in consequence. If constituted in India, it would conceivably be necessary to 
ap])oiut some whole-time Government officials in order to obtain a suitable jwrsonnrl. 
Incidentally it would bo found ihat there would be few men of tbo requisite cominereinl position 
and experience po.ssesscd of sufficient independence to render their membersliip of Boards in 
India desirable. By this we mean that the greater part of the cominorcial community is engaged 
in using the railways for their business purposes, wliieh is not the case in London. 

It is also put fonvard that Home Boards must have merely a knowledge of changing con 
ditions limited to what is disclosed in official reports, and that .these Boards are conservative, 
slow, inaccessible, and out of touch with the constantly changing conditions in that country, 
whilst the necessity for reference to London causes delays. If these accusations are true, railway 
work in India would suffer under grave disadvantages. We maintain that tliey are, generally 
speaking, gross exaggerations. The suggestion that the Boards are mainly dependent upon what 
they can pick up from official reports is entirely eiToneous. 

We have on the London Boards men recruited from various spheres of official and com- 
mercial life in India, as well as those noth railway experience who have served either on the 
Eailway Board or as Agents or Heads of Departments of State Eailways, or who have held 
similar niipointrnents on Companies’ Lines. Thus practically every branch of the Indian Admin- 
istration is represented, and on file whole the Home Boards are possessed of an all-round I’ipo 
experience whioh is of high value. They exercise independence, tlie importance of which is con- 
siderable, and the fact that their work is carried on at a distance from India is in some measure 
an advantage ensuring for its disposal a balanced and dispassionate judgment. Additionalljq they 
az’e in close touch with tha India Office and the Consulting Engineers, the latter fonning the link 
for communication with manufacturers, and giving their advice professionally on all projects and 
helping in the selection of staff. As is well known, the business of the Boards is also carried on 
under the close scrutiny of the Government Director, who sees that the obligations of the contract 
are carefully observed.' Moreover, the Home Boards have the opportunity of consultation with 
e.xperts in London, thereby obtaining first-hand acquaintance witli all new developments. It has 
also become the practice for members of the Board to visit India, and thus to keep up a connection 
of undoubted advantage with the work out there. Finally, it is now the practice to have monthly 
meetings of the representatives of Indian Companies, at which Agents on leave in this country 
are often present, as well as the Government Director, and current questions of importance 
affecting all railways are carefully considered. 

It is easy to meet the charge that Home Boards are conservative, slow, and inaccessible. 
The Committee will no doubt realise that there is generally more than one party to railway enter- 
prises. Take, for instance, a proposal to construct a branch line inaugurated by a District Board. 
The scheme is adopted by the Local Government, and the necessary sanction for the preliminai^ 
reconnaissance is accorded by the Eailway Board. After a report by the Agent the proposal may 
bo .sufficiently promising to justify the undertaldng of a regular survey, and the results are then 
reported to the Home Board. Following a careful examination by the latter the project is accepted 
by them, and the necessaty report is then furnished to the Government of India. Thereafter 
come sanction to the estimate and discussion of the proposed terms for working, inclusion in the 
programme, provision of the necessary capital, and commencement of the work. All this pro- 
cedure, in a case which as stated presents no special difficulties or obvious objections, naturally 
takes some time, and often delays occur for whieb the Home Board may be blamed, but is in no 
wav responsible. In any ease practically the same procedure would have to be adopted if tlie 
Board were in India, or werfe the project connected with a State line. The Local Government is 
often inclined to take up the cudgels on behalf of the promoters, hut the former have no financial 
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rosponsibility, and ai'o ns a rule only anxious to soouro or Uie 

out baeWard J " 


»'UU liauiv WtUll IIIBLIIUIO. *»»> V.» — *r V. ^ 

Government of India, but it would not be diffioult to f 
Boards, and to fix tlie res 
which control, on llie whole, is 
of the oroanisation working a railway. i niiot<- the followinc 

To show that Homo Boards are not the only ones . '^^1, , 

case. About a year n"o, when there was a necessity wired out- to 

the Board had received the Agent’s proposals, orders sanctioning i jiunrovnl of the llnilwav 
India. In such matters, hm^ver. tho Board have to wait <>f;o | yet been 

Bo, aid — and for some reason, with which the Board are unacqi i ’ , U . cadre, 

possible to cany out their intoutiona with regard to the royetiiic i c';,,,.|.nimeiit. AVc im n- 
Iffy Board are ready to take action immediately tins inattcr is dcci er • , similar dehiv lias 

• - hecause it is one for wliiei. the Board may he wrongly hlamed—sitnilar Hi lay li.is 


POSfUBLB I, OPAL GOXSULTATIVF, POMMlTrEK, 

This claim tor some voice in the maiingcmcnt of Indian Bailways may have some validity, 
and it could, if necessary, ho met by tlie appointment at the neadipiart^'rs in India of a on- 
sultativo Committee — but to go beyond this, or to admit any elaiin to interference in niattei,-. eon- 
ncctod with management of tho staff, would enormously increase the work of the .\gent. and would 
tend to diminish his authority and promote indiscipline. We do not, however, wish to hi' *‘“-en 
ns advocating a coiiibiiuilioii of muiiagniicni which would necesHarily, it is Ihonght, lead to uidays 
and inconvenience and impair the authority of the Home Board. 

On this question the evidence of our Agent would lie yaliiablo. , t • 

It a])pcara to tho Board that where close co-operation is required, it should be confined chiefly 
to the question of how to develop the indusirifs of the country and the best way to transport the 
jiroduco. This, it is thought, could best be met by the extension of the jiractiee of railway repre- 
sentatives being on tho ('hamlK'rs of t'ommerce at the Port (this being tin eiistoin now whi-re they 
also sit on Port 'J'rust Bodies) by the appointment of trallic olVieers on Miiropean and Indian 
Chamber.s of Commerce all over the .sy.stem In this mamur the requirements of trade would be 
ascertained, and the .\geut would tlu'U deal with each situation as it arose. 


RELATIONS WITH THE STAIB’. 

Incidentally, it is to bo anticipated, e.speeinlly when, as is generally the. ease, ex-memhers 
of the staff in India occupy sentf. on the Boards, the relations between the Board.s in lyindoii 
and members of their staff recruited by them would be closer than between the menihers of n 
State Service and the Railway Beard, or with a necessarily changdiig Board in India, and this 
friendly relationship the visits of Directors to India tend to promote. Similarly, the long 
Ds.sociation of tho memhers of the .same .sen-ice with one anotlicr should tend to the promotion 
of esjiTit <lr corps to a greater extent than is possible on a State Railway. The Board have 
tliu.s also a wider knowledge of their staff to guide them in selection for special promotion .and 
the rejection of tho unfit than can bo enjoyed by the administrative authority under tho alternative 
methods of management suggested. 


FINANCE 


Advocates of State Railway management nige fhat thereby the whole of the profits come 
without deduction into tho coffers of tho State. This is true, but against a total capital outlay 
f ^‘Yomment of iA70,0q0,(X)0 outstanding (aceonling to page of the Admiiiistratinu Ropoft 
lor 1918-19 tlie real total is much larger as much has been paid off bv annuities) tho ordiiiarv 
capital of tho operating companies with boards in lamdon amounts to' about twenty-seveii ancl 
a linlf millions. 


At the time oacb contract was renewed the Socrctaiy of State’s advisors preferred, as the 
alternativo to purchase by a Government loan at tlie eun-ent rate of interest, to enutimie a 
guarantee on capital rai.sod by the company at a low'cr figure with n profit-sliaring arram-ement 
contingent on good management for the term of Uic new contract. " 

u°'i Q? r -V' " years tho average dividend paid by 11 companies operating 

.50-called State railways has been about 8 per cent., but it must not bo overiooked that tlm 
receipts of tlio companies, ike tlioso of State railways, l.avo been ineroasod during the war 
and up to date, owing to tho postponement of renewals, and particiilnrlv to the fact tliat tlie 
veiy large increases of e.xpenditure on salaries and wages, to moot tlio rise in cost of liviim 
have not yet come into tlie accn,-„.i. With increasing oxiieiiditiirc on labour and materials’ 
riie returns arc likely to lie much loss favourable in future, even if rates and faros are raised 
Also It must be roinembored that on the Madras and Soutliorn Maliratta Railway in addiHon to 
the niToai-s of renewals, a vorj- expensive programme for slrengflienin" the road bn’s o,., r,.a iV^m, 
begua. 11,0 1¥o*i„s Esl.inota fo, Ibo „„,1 So,.(ircra Sl,“ 

tl,o ;»r 1920-2 , oi.oj- Inoroooo „( E,. 1,09,94,201, or 33 „„ oo„l. ovc. So ,S £ oTs- 9 
and do not include heavy staff increases since sanctioned. Tlie favourable rale of exehaiw 
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at -whicli the receipt were remitted accounted last year for a bonus of 3 per cent.,' or an addition 
?, dividend paid for the tn-o last half-years, thus mailing the normal dividend of 

® P®'-’ ®®Dt. per annum. Since then the rupee has foJlen from 2s. IJd. to Is. 7d. 
or Is. 8a., and its future is unknown. At any rate, a fortuitous change in exchange from the 
Company s point of view should not be taken into account in considering the merits of State 
versus Company management. 


EAILWAY BOAED’S FUNCTIONS. 

With regard to the second of the terms of reference, the functions of the Eailway Board 
are such as must be discharged by some central body on behalf of the Government of India. They 
act, however, in a dual capacity as administrators of State Eailways and as Controllers of the 
Railways generally. 

_ The course of events arising chiefly from the cost of living in India during the last two years, 
points to the necessity for the Government avoiding action in modifying rates of salary or con- 
ditions of service for State Eailway employes without consultation with Agents or Companies; 
in some cases prior consultation between representatives of the India Office and the Board w'ould 
have been of service. It must be admitted that before the war Eailways were worked in water- 
tight compartments, and Boards were jealous of their rights in regai’d to their own staS. Circum- 
stances have, however, changed, and independent action on State Lines or by any Company 
undoubtedly afiects other lines, as benefits given on one Eailway are claimed as a right on others, 
whether justifiable or not. 

The policy of the Secretary of State and the Government of India in taking independent 
action has certainly added to the difficulties Companies have had to contend with, and has at 
times been offered as an excuse by some Company wdio followed suit. 

The following instances may be given in relation to this point ; — 

(1) Fixing of salaries and conditions of service for State Eailway officers ; 

(2) Fixing of salaries and conditions of service for State Eailway subordinates; 

(3) Introduction of oversea allowance for State Eailway officers ; 

(4) Addition of technical allowance for the same ; 

(5) Eevised rules for leave and passages for officers and subordinates. 

As controllers of Eailways generally on behalf of the Government of India, there appears 
to be need for some machinery to bring together conflicting interests in the case where different 
Eailway Companies and the Government of India, whether through State Eailways or otherwise, 
are concerned in the construction of new lines. Under existing circumstances discussions 
between the Eailway Board, the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, this Company and the Nizam’s 
Government have been going on for eight or nine years as to the construction of a railway 
connecting Secunderabad via Gadag with the Port of Marmagao, the stmnbling-block hitherto 
being the question of the means to be adopted to prevent undue com])etition with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway and the Port of Bombay. The case is complicated by the fact that 
an Indian State is concerned, but. it is suggested that the matter could liave been material!}' 
advanced by a meeting of representatives of all the parties concerned, either in India or England — 
or if the machinery had existed, reference to an independent tribunal or arbitrator before whom 
each party could have argued its case. 

• STATUS OF EAIL'WAY BOAED. 

From time to time suggestions have been made that the Chairman of the Railway Board 
should be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and we think the idea soimd, and that 
he should also certainl,y be a railway expert. What seems required is a strengthening of the 
Railway Board in respect of numbers and responsibility. The salaries of the members should 
be increased and appointments should onl.y be made of the verv best railway men obtainable — 
men who possess independent views, and of great strength of character, and who are not easily 
prepared to be overruled by the Financial Department. A further improvement might be made 
by appointing an Indian to the Board ; at first, a railway officer need not be selected, but the 
very best man in the country possessing sound commercial and financial qualifications. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOE FINANCING EAILWAYS. 

This question is in fact as important ns any with which the Committee will have to deal, 
possibly the most important, since the provision of adequate capital is the key to efficiency of 
Indian Eailway Administration, by whatever agency the actual management may be carried out. 
I’he Commission will doubtless receive evidence from competent financial authorities, but as far 
as can be judged, no one is at present able to forecast the amount and rate of interest at which 
money will be obtainable in the near future for Railway purposes, either in India or England. 
While the policy adopted prior to the war has secured the provision of capital at a very moderate 
rate, the state of things has now completely altered, and the location of Companies’ Boards will 
probably be decided by the results of attempts to raise future capital. If most of it has to be 
subscribed in Great Britain, it is not likely that the investors will look with favour on the pro- 
posal that 'Home Boards should be transferred to India. 

Advocates of a more forward policy prior to the war usually suggested the separation of 
the Eailway Budget from the General Budget of the country, with power either to individual Com- 
panies or to a combination of the whole, to raise funds on the security of the Railways themselves, ' 
and this Board hold there will never be any real steady advance in Indian Railways until the 
finance of the Eailways is separated from the general finance of India, 

There is one point we should like to emphasise, and that is that the Budget system under 
which, the money not spent at the end of the year lapses and has to be re-allotted out of the 
funds ' allotted for the following year, thus upsetting the programme of work for the following 
year, is unsuited to a commercial business like a Railway. In our experience this practice only 
tends to hurried and extravagant expenditure towards the end of the year. At the pre.sent time. 
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when the preliminary programmes for next year’s work have been 

allotted, we have suddenly heard that grants next year will probably be ’•®d«ce<l 50 per 

The immediate problem is that the open lines of India ' ’ . I ’ 

against the £12,000,000 prior to the war, while there ai-e at least £00,000,000 of arrears to be made 
up as rapidly as the work can bo efficiently carried out. 


CONTEOL OF RATES AND FARES. 

With regard to the fourth paragraph of the terms of reference : 

The conti'ol of Government over rates and fares has been capricious. 

(A) On the first introduction of maxima and minima rates with a classification between 
which Railways were allowed to vary them, the assumption was laid down in tlie 
preamble of the circular that the shortest route should fix the rate as in England, and 
that longer routes might equalise but not quote lower rates, and the idea was that 
through rates should be divided on mileage. At this time the Conference Rules ap- 
plicable as now to all Railways contained a provision that the shortest route between 
junctions should fix the rates. 

This rule was eliminated in 1899 by the Conference without objection fiom the 
Government, and down to the absolute minimum of the longer route, the shorter route 
has no protection. 

The rule, if reintroduced, would need some qualification by a definite additional mileage 
being laid down to cover transhii)ment, and a condition that the route must be a practicable 
one. At present the constniction of a 2-ft. 6-in. gauge line is under discussion which would 
short-circuit a through broad gauge route partly owned by the company. It is .seriously 
contended not only that the shorter 2-feet 0-ineb route should fix the rate, but although it 
could not carry the existing traffic, and would not thus be adopted ns a practicable alter- 
native route by traders, the rates b_y the through broad gauge route should be calculated 
ever the 2-feet C-inch route and via the junction on to the broad gauge, no extra charge 
being made for transhipment. 


Coal Rates. 

(b) Some years ago the Railway Board introduced a very low scale of coal rates to develop 

the industries of the count.ry and all State railways, and by considerable jiressure 
induced practically all railways to accept tliem. With the increase in working 
expenses many railways, especially those distant from the collieries, hold that the 
rates for public coal are unremunerative, owing largely to the cost of retinning 
em;)ty stock over long distances, and this Board are in favour of the rates being 
appreciably raised. 

CoNTnoL OF Rates Generally. 

(c) As regards rates generally, many railways hold that with the increase in working 

expenses the maxima rates should be raised. The Railway Board, it is understood, 
do not favour the proposal, and advance two pleas against it: — 

(1) That the rise in exchange helps the railway companies; 

(2) That increased traffic can be carried at a cost of 25 per cent, of the rates 

charged. 

To these arguments the Board would say: First, ns regards (1) that the rate of exchange is 
too capricious to be taken into account, and that it cuts both ways, as although the higher rate 
helps in the matter of buying English stores, it increases the amount of capital, if raised in 
England, required for capital and renewal purposes and expended in India. As regards (2), the 
contention is not applicable to the ease of main lines with heavy traffic requiring stronger roads, 
doubling or quadrupling oi lines, large yards, and expensive signalling arrangements. The argu- 
ment was onl.v pertinent to lean lines hungering for teaffic. 

Standard Classification. 

(d) On the introduction of the classification mentioned in (a) above, varying elassifications 

were introduced for different Railways based on that in force. Some years ago the 
Railway Board pressed the Railway Conference to compile a standard classification, 
and asked railways to accept it. This was arranged, and, speaking generally, was 
naturally the highest in force on any railway, but this while giving some railways 
power to raise rates, by no means implied that they would do so. When the 
classification was about to be introduced, the railway board, influenced, it is 
believed, by certain commercial parties, refused sanction to it in any case in which 
the maximum chargeable on any railway would be raised. 

The effect is that the M.S.M.R. are unable to charge as high a rate, c.g., for cotton as the 
G.I.P., and are unfairly handicapped. 

There is no machinery for appeal except to the Secretary of State, who would obviouslv 
not interfere. 


Disputes between Railways and Traders. 

We have not heard of any special demand of traders for a Railway Commission, though 
instances could be quoted of rates which a Railway Commission would probably alter on the 
ground of undue preference. 

X u that a Railway Commission or other similar tribunal would be of value 

to both the railways and traders, but if instituted, appeal should, as in England, be at the request 
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General Conclusions. 

Finally, the argument for or against State lines may be summed up as follows; With 
the absolute ooni.rol that Government possess and exercise in fixing maxima rates and fares- 
over all Indian railways and its regulation of expenditure, both cajiital and revenue, it is 
obviously in the power of Government to detennine approximately the rate of interest earned, 
either by State or companies’ administrations, and the question for Government to decide is 
whether each raihvay shall be worked separately on a commercial basis only or ■whether other 
considerations shall govern its policy’. If Government consider that they ai-e in a position to 
raise all future capital required for the requh-ements of Indian railwaj's, no doubt the best 
policy for the country is that all railwaj's should belong to the State, and the rates and fares 
can be fixed from time to time so as to provide a sufficient return on the capital expended 
to offer inducements to the Indian public to subscribe monej' to provide for future requirements. 
This, of course, presupposes the absolute separation of railway finance from the general finances of 
India. But until that condition of affairs is reached, and unless Government can raise the money 
to buy out the existing companies, it appears absolutelj' necessary that companies in London 
shoulcl help in providing funds from the British market, and to encourage a feeling of security iu 
potential investors, the best course seems to be to have the home boards located in London. 

Looking at railwa 3 's from a commercial point of view, it is not clear why the Enquiry by a 
Committee is called for — it has always been in the power of the Indian Government to buy the 
companies’ lines as their contracts expired or permitted, and if Indians wish to make and work 
railways, thejf can carry out that policy to-morrow by subscribing the monej'. 

Employment of Indians. 

It is perhaps necessary to refer to the question of the larger employment of Indians in the 
upper ranlfs of the soiwice, and in the upper subordinate and foremen classes of omploj'es. 

This subject is sure to be discussed in India, and the board can refer the Committee to their 
views which some time ago were communicated to Government and their agent. .-Vs long as 
politics do not plaj’ a part in the appointment of railwaj- servants, the board will endeavour, 
without fear or favour, to treat all their staff without anj- racial prejudice, but until an Indian holds 
equal qualifications — which on the whole ho does not at present possess, at any rate on the 
mechanical and technical sides — it is only right, if a railway is to be worked on a commercial basis, 
that the fitter man should be preferred. 

The board regret that the time allowed for compiling this note has been so limited that they 
have been unable to do full justice to the subject. 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

Bengal Dooars Eailway Company. — Letter dated IOtu November, 1920. 

In reply to Mr. W. Gauld’s letter of 30th October, 1920, B.W. 5265, I have the honour to 
iiiform you that Clause No. 1 of the “ Terms of Itefcrence ” to be considered in oonneotion with the 
administration of the Indian railways, is the only clause in which the board of directors of this 
railway would appear to be interested, and having regard to the constitution of the company and 
the powers vested in the Secretarj' of State for India under the contracts dated 27th April, 1891, 
2ncl March, 1898, 27th September, 1900, 7th November, 1901, 16th April, 1903, 1st klaj-, 1914, and 
6th July, 1916, to acquire the property and control of the company on terms therein laid down and 
on specified dates, my board do not see their way to express any opinion except of so academical a 
character as to be of little value at the conference. 

As regards (a) of Clause No. 1, mj directors have reason to believe, vide the opinion expressed 
by the Planters’ Association, with whom this company is concerned, that the customers of this 
railway, who are also planters in the Bengal Dooars territory, would greatlj- object to the control of 
this railwaj' being changed from its present status. 

With reference to (b) of Clause No. 1, in like manner mj- directors are satisfied that the stock- 
holders of this company, who are all domiciled in England and many of whom are connected in 
business with this railway’s customers, would also object to a change in the existing status. 

So far as (c) of Clause No. 1 is concerned, the above-expressed views of my directors would also 
applj'. 

The chairman of the company, Mr. Robert Miller, will be prepared to attend to represent the 
company before the Committee on or about the 11th November, 1920, if it is considered necessary. 


STATEMENT No. 10 (a). ' 

Mr. Robert Miller, Chairman, Bengal Dooars Eailway Company. — Letter dated 16th 

November, 1920. 

I ha-i'C the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 30th October, 1920. In reply, I beg 
to submit a short summary of the statement I should be prepared to give to the Committee in con- 
nection with the Bengal Dooars Railway Company. 

2. I append papers as follows, which bear on the subject : — 

(a) A precis of the contract for the original line, dated 27th April, 1891. 

(b) A precis of the contract for the extension line, dated 2nd klarch, 1898. 

(c) Statistics of goods and passenger traffic, indicating the growth of movement and 

evidence of the usefulness of the railway to the public. 

(d) Statement of’ the capital expenditure of the combined lines, which shows that a con- 

sidcrable part of the undertaking h'ds been financed out of revenue. 


See oral 
evidence, 
paragraplis 
2917/3084. 
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o. This railway company has not Lad direct or indirect financial assistance from the Govern 
ment. It rests on the results of its own oSorts to servo the public, who, so far us this enterprise as 
a commercial undertaking is concerned, chiefly are, if not altogether, planters of tea and agricul- 
turalists 

4. At the initiation of the undertaking, the promoters of it, who were owners and managers 
of tea companies, did not receive the help they thought themselves entitled at least to ask for from 
the then oxistujg Government of Bengal. It was obvious that a concession would have to be given 
in respect of facilities for the aequisition of land, of course, in conformity with existing law. It 
was, however, not practicable to get all the land to the extent which the promoters of the raihvay 
considered, if not necessary', at all events desirahlc ; and the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
laid it down that not an acre of land should be allowed to be expropriated or a single occupier to be 
dispossessed beyond what was unavoidably required for the laying of the rails and the construction 
of the stations. As most of the land was swamp and another large area was jungle, the necessity 
for such a precaution was not apparent to the yrromoters. Moreover, it required several years of 
time and much correspondence to induce the local government to assist or permit the construetion 
of roads to serve the cultivators or to feed the railway. 

5. The case of this railway, stated ns in the above note, docs not encourage a desire for 
management by the State. This line is of a special character. Until it was constructed, wide- 
spread lands specially suited for tea-growing, on the foot-hills of the Himalayas, were isolated from 
the State I'ailway. Its rivers were flooded in four months of the year and almost dry for eight 
months ; bad roads through almost impenetrable jungle constituted tbc access from factory to 
market. There was no stimulus to the State line to develop traffic. The State line got traffic 
without asking for it, and competition did not exist. This little line is the offs])ring of enterprise 
generated by commercial instinct. 

6. An objection to State management lies in the changing character of the superior stall of 
the State railway system. 

A line managed by a company acts in the spirit of the owner of a great trading organisation. 
A railway is, in fact, a " merchant of transportation.” It sells its commodity, which is “ trans- 
port,” at the bestjprice it can get, and it gets the best price only when it give.s the best article, and 
having regard to the further fact that the best article is only to be given when it can bo given in 
the largest volume, the company railway has an increasing stimulus to grow. 

In the case of a State-managed railway, the staff is necessarily a body of State officers, move- 
able at the will or under the necessity of the State service from one district in India to another 
district, and in India one district differs from another ns if it were a different country. 

What the public like is continuity of policy, of plan, and of treatment; ns far ns possible of 
personnel. A company can without difficulty keep up a continuity of personnel and of plan and 
the treatment of its customers, but in the way of the Stnto there nre grave prncticnl difficulties. 
A company agent knows that the longer he keeps a waster on his staff the more difficult it is to get 
rid of him. An agent and a merchant can act, but too often a Stnto railway agent can move only 
by moans of a shift of his waster to some other district. 


Encwsdiie a. 

Bexgai, Dooajis Eailway, 

Original Lines Coniracl. dtilcd 2Hli April, 1891. 

1. Sole right to construct and maintain railw.ay about 26 miles from n jioint on bank of Eiver 
Teesla opposite Jalpaiguri (Barns Junction) to Mai. 

About 7 miles from Tataguri running east to Eamohai Uat and thence north-east to Tondoo 

Hat. 

About 5 miles running west to Dam Din. 

(38 miles in all, of which 36 miles only have been constructed.) 

2. Sole right to establish and work a ferry across the river Teesta from the railway terminus 
to Jalpaiguri. 

3. Use, free of cost, of all land required for construction of railway branches, sidings, etc., etc. 

4. Eight to obtain, free of cost, such timber for slcejicrs ns may be available from the whole 
area of the Tondoo forests for first construction only. Company to bear all charges for cutting 
same and cartage 

5. Secretary of State had the right to purchase at Slst December, 1919, with renewed right 
of purchase at end of every seven years, on giving 12 months’ notice in writing of his intention so 
to do. 


Purchase Consideration. 

6. “ Cash payment of l-2/5ths of the amount of the invested capital and capital liabilities.” 


Enclosuke B. 

Bengae Dooaks Eailway Co., Ltd. 

Extensions Contract, dated 2nd March, 1898. 

1. As to following extensions : — 

(1) iMalbn'Aar station on existing railway to Hantupara. 

(2) Dam Din station on existing railway to Bagrakote. 

(3) Brom Bagrakote to a point, to bo sanctioned by Secretary of State, about 11 miles from 

the colliery called the Baling Coalfields, if company shall agree with Secretai'y of 
State to construct such line. 

(4) Erom the Deomoni Hat station on the existing railway to Lalmonir Hat. 

(In all 116'66, miles have been constructed.) 
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2. Coueessious similiw to those agreed to be granted by the 1st. ‘2ud, 3rd, 4th and 5th para- 
graphs of 1st clause of the contract of 27th April, 1891. 

' Purchase Consideration. 

A sum (in £ sterling) “ equal to 25 years’ purchase of the average of the net earnings during 
the last preceding five years. Provided always that such sum shall not exceed by more than 20 
oor cent, the total capital expenditure and capital liabilities.” 


Enclosuiie C. 

Bengal, Dooaus Eaii.way Co., Ltd. 


Goods and Passenger Traffic. 



Passengers. 

Goods. 


No. 

Tons. 

Year to 31st December, 1907 

492,145 

101,124 

Year to 31st December, 1912 

877,119 

141,396 

Year to 31st March, 1918 

1,010,981 

171,522 

Year to 31st March, 1920 -. 

1,145,617 

169,760 


Enclosuee D. 

Bengal Dooaks Bailwav Co., Ltd. 

At 30th September, 1919 (the date of the last published accounts). 


Capital expenditure amounted to: — 

£ 

Original Line .... 

214,364 

Extensions 

674,912 

do. Chalsa Matelli Branch 

38,970 

A total of 

928,246 

Against issued capital of 

760,000 

nr, Capital owes Revenue 

168,246 


STATEMENT No. 11. 

Bombay, Baboda and Centbal India Eailway Company. — ^Letteb dated lum Novembeb, 1920. 

In reply to Mr. Gauld’s letter P.W. 5265, dated 30th October, 1 am instructed to say that 
my Board, availing themselves of the invitation contained therein, deshe to nominate as their 
representatives their Chak-man, Major A. D. G. Shelley, ll.E., and Mr. T. J. Bennett, C.I.E., 
M.P., a member of the Board. 

They further bog leave to submit for the consideration of the Committee the following pre 
liminary comments on the subjects under reference, beginning with questions (6) and (c) as to the 
relative advantage of Boai-ds of Indian Bailway Companies being located in London or in India. 

2. The most cogent reasons which have been advanced in support of the change of domicile 
of the Boards from London to India are briefly : — 

(1) That Indian Boards are likely to be in much closer touch with actual requirements 

than Boards in London. 

(2) That strong and effleient Boards of Directors could be recruited from the local com- 

mercial community of India. , 

(3) That Home Boards must be limited in their knowledge of chapging conditions by what 

is disclosed in official reports. 

(4) That the location of Boards in London constitutes a serious difficulty in efficient Eail- 

way Administration in India, as these Boards are conservative, slow and inaccessible, 

and out of touch with the constantly changing conditions in that country. 

(5) That Boards of Directors in India would have a closer knowledge of the need for improve- 

ments to meet the z-equirements of traffic, and would be in a better position to foster 

and develop the trade of the country than Boards located in London. 

(6) That delays are caused by the necessity for reference to London. 

(7) That London Boards place obstacles in the way of the construction of Feeder Lines. 

3. Before proceeding to comment on the above it is well to emphasise the fact that the 
Board of Directors of an Indian Eailway Company has to work under conditions different from 
those of railways in other countries. The terms of the contracts entered into between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Indian Eailway Companies are based essentiall 5 ' on considerations of finance 
and control, and a transfer of Boards from London to India would in this respect leave unchanged 
the conditions under which tjie Boards would have to work. Unless the existing system of 
Government control is to be abandoned. Boards in India would be subject to precisely the same 
limitations and disabilities as Boards in England, with the added disadvantage that thej' would be 
deprived of the opportunity of direct and immediate access to the Secretary of State, which is 
undoubtedly at present of great value both to them and to the Secretary of State. 


See oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
3085/3308. 
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The main conditions laid down in tlie Companies’ Coiitracts witli the !?ociotary of State, whicli 
would have to be obscived ns much by Indian Boards ns they now are by London Boards, arc : — 
(n) That no Indian Railway Company may raise independently any of the capital that is 
required for developing its undertaliing and j)roviding additional public facilities. 

(h) That such capital a.s the Copipnny raises from lime to time under the direction of the 
iSecretary of State for India, i.s not hyj)Othccated for use at it.s own discretion, but 
after having been ])aid in to the Secretary of State, i.s incotqioratcd into the " Ways 
and jtleans ” of the Govormnent of India, for financing the Annual Itailwjiy I’ro-' 
gramme of Cai)ital E.vi)nndituro on all llailway.s, Stale and Com[>any worked alike, 
and a.s the provision in that progrmmno is nccc.s.sarily limited by the amount of the 
" Ways and Jleans,” it never happens that the capital requirements of each and 
every railway are fully, or even adequately met. 

(c) That, except within sma'l! limits, no Indian Railway Company may incur e.xpenditure 

on account of capital, without the prcviiais sanction of the Oovonunent of India to 
detailed catimatos for the proi>osi.d work. 

(d) That the Govermnont of India oxercise.s eomplele control over Worlnng Expenses. 

sanctioning detailed " Working Estimates ” for each year, which may not l)o 
exceeded without further sanction. All tiinds required to meet working expenses 
have to ho drawn from the Govenmient Tivasuries. into which are paid all .station 
earnings and miseelhuieoiis receipts as soon as jios.silde after eolloetion. 

(g) That an Indian Railway Comiamy is limited in the same Wiiy .as a Slale worked line, 
in regard to the maxima and minima rales which it may charge to the i)iil>lic. 'The 
sanction of Government must he obtained to /my naluetions in rates below the olheial 
minima before such reduced rates can be charged to fbo public. 

These broad restiaetions limit llic scope i>( the development of a railway by the enterprise of 
its Board of Directors, wbetber the bitter is located in L/'iidon fw in India. AH that c/m be fiune 
is to l/iko uj) a.s much work /is the funds allotted by llu' G/ivennnent of Indi/i penuit. 

The .Igenl of the Comp/my iii India is given powers ti^i de/d independently with /i wide area 
of adminiKlrativo questions, /ind is responsible to the Bo/ird for; — 

(//) All work with ivbieb be lias authority to deal without /vfei'i'iiee to Ibe Bo/uxl. 

{b) Consulting the Board on all mattcr.s regarding which its advice or instructions are ncce.s- 
Kiwy or desirable. 

^Yitb regard to (a), /in Agent has the following executive powers: — 

(1) 'The powers of the Board of final sanction to exi)onilitiire, both Cupifal and Rove.mtr, 

within the limits simelioned i/y the Government of India and delegated to the Agent. 

(2) Full power to engage and dismiss staff within tin* limits of ilie Capita! and Rovtmio 

estimates, excepting slatT in tlie Iiigber grades of the permanent estublishineiit, 
fb) Full powers regarding all (piestions of rates and farts within the. maxima and minima 
limits for each ebiss as sanctioned by tlie Government of Intiia. 

(1) Full iiulbority in India over the whole of (be staff, ami ivspimsibility for their welfare. 

With regard to (h), when de/ding with questions which Hie Board have no i'mul authority to 
settle, and eoiisc(|UentIy liiive to he referred to Government, the Agent’ has to plai-e his pnqio-iils 
before, his Board. The Board then eori.sider.s whether lIic proposals are sound /iml workahh', and 
when returning them to the Agent for reference to the Goveniiimm of India it ox|>resses its views. 
These views necessarily ciutv weight with Govcnim/nl, re|ire.senling as they do tlie considered 
opinion, not of one jierson ouh (u/'r., the .Vgent), Imt of tlie Members of a Board compo.sed of 
men of Indian and tee/huicul cxjioricuce, competent to e/immont and advise on id! pro jiosit ions 
relating to the construction and working of Indian Railways. The .'igent also refers matters on 
which, although ho may have authority to deal with them linally. he desires iidvieo. 

Besides these broad powers whicli arc delegated to an .'igciit to enable bim to deal with tlio 
evory-day business of a railway, he is required on oeeasions oi emergeney to net on his oivn 
itsponsibility, and to make a full rc|)orl of the circumstaiicos to bis Board for their coiiciirrcnee in 
the action t.akcii by him. 

4. It will now bo npiiropriate to comment berialim on the sover/d allegations summarised 
in paragraph 2 above. 

(1) 'J'Inif Indiiiu ISuarih arc lihclij lo he in lai/c/i cloacr loiicli trilli iirliinl rGfjuirrinGiita ibaii 
Boards in London. 

This opinion would appear to be bused on (be assumjition (bat' the Boards of Indian Railway 
Companies in India would have full |Knvcr to do nnylbing and everything they tbouabt tit, irrospee- 
live of Government control. As alreiuly pointed out. they would have to work uuder the siune 
limitations of powers as the Boards of London, us the Government of India would not relinquish 
the important financial and executive control which (hoy now possess. Furlhernioro, Boards com- 
posed of gentlemen resident in a Presidency town and possessed of only a sliglit knowledge of the 
requirements of remote provinces could iinrdly bo in close touch with the jieojiles and interests 
affected. 

(2) That a strong and efficient Board of Directors could be recruited from the local com- 
mercial community of India. 

The personnel of a Board of Directors in India required to perform the duties of adminislrn- 
Lion of a largo railway system should comprise (1) Railway Exjicrts; (2) Financial Exports; (.") 
tJonimeroial men. Tliore is, however, in India neither a k'isurod class nor a body of retired jno- 
iessionid men from which to draw and, so far ns Europeans arc eoiiccrncd, the remuneration must 
be considerable, Jf men of experience were to bo pcr.sunded lo stop in tlir, connliw after tbov have 
lone their norrtinl length of service. The only railway cxjierts available would be men of the 
Handing of Agents or Heads of Departments, and it is unlikely ib/il the services of men of the 
.•oquisitc standing and oxporionco could be obtained except at a wholly dis[)fop/)itionate cost. It 
:s notorious that Ic/iding men in active business in imporlanti firms in such jilaces as Bouibav 
ivouhl not bo at liberty to dovoto the necessary time lo the eflicicnl discharge of such duties ns 
□aembership of the Governing Board of this Company involves. 
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It is clear, therefore, that in actual practice, if it were attempted to form a Board in India 
at the present time, the function of the Directors drawn from the commercial and bafolang 
communities could only be advisoiy, unless it were to I'e recognised that an Indian Board of 
Directors must result in a financial burden on the Beveniies of the Railway out of all proportion 
to the present cost of the Board or to the benefits to bo gained. 'Pho result would be, in fact, to 
replace the present Agency by a Chairman of the Board. Apart from the increased expenditure, 
and the impediments to business which would result from this arrangement, the imdertaking 
would be deprived of the advantages obtained through the present constitution of a London Board. 

The extent of the area served by the Eailway system to be controlled and the varied and 
conflicting interests involved do not appear to have received any consideration. Eaihvays are 
not local, serving only the locality from which the Indian Board would be drawn. They are 
systems with their operations extending far beyond the locality in which the Indian Board would 
be situated, and with which alone most of the Directors would be acquainted. The Bast Indian 
Bailwaj' runs through fom Provinces, viz., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Punjab and United 
Provinces, and each Province has its own Government, with local rnilwa.y interests unknown to 
Calcutta, and, perhaps, opposed to Calcutta interests. The Bomba.y Baroda Eailway runs 
through four different Provinces, the Bengal-Nagpur through four, the Great Indian Peninsula 
through five, and the Madras and Southern Mahratta through three. 

Is it sufficiently realised that in place of the Boards in London, interested equally in every 
Province which the Eailway runs through, and anxious to develop the interests of each, the 
proposal would place the control of the Railways running through various Provinces in the hands 
of a purely local body, interested primarily in the development of that section of the Eailway 
system with which they had acquaintance, and in which their commercial interests were mainly 
situated? This, it is submitted, is a very important question. 

(3) That Home Boards must bo limited in their Ttnotvlcdgc of changing conditions by what 
is disclosed in official reports. 

Strong exception must be taken to this view. The Boards have access to many sources 
of information regarding changing conditions in India other than official reports. Every week the 
Agents of Eailwaj' Companies send confidential letters to their Boards, dealing not only with 
matters concerning the working of the Eailway, but also with new questions affecting its policy 
which are arising, new ideas which are being discussed in India, together with reports of inter- 
views with business men on matters of development. The confidential traffic reports submitted 
each week to the Home Board contain full information regarding existing traffic, development 
of new traflSc and cognate matters, which enable the Board to keep in close touch with the condi- 
tions of trade in which the Eailu'ay is interested. Members of the staff in England on leave are 
seen by the Board, who discuss with them matters in which thev are interested and new develop- 
ments that are taking place. The Indian newspapers, dealing both with financial and business 
subjects, aie carefully perused. Speeches bj' important Official and Commercial Representatives 
are studied and recorded. Tlie views of each Chamber of Commerce are brought to the notice 
of the Boards by their Agents, when they deal with an.v questions that indicate changing views 
among the commercial community in India. The Imperial Legislative Council proceedings, in all 
matters relating to Eailway affairs, are considered. 

So far from the Board’s information being, as is asserted, limited to the perusal of official 
reports, the truth is that it takes a wide survey of everything that is going on in the trade of India. 
The Board of a Railway Company not only deals with the trade affairs of every one of the Provinces 
through which its system runs, but it also takes cognisance of tlie conditions and movements of 
trade elsewhere throughout the country, and notes every circumstance that is of interest, and likely 
to be useful for increasing the efficienc.y and public utility of its line. Moreover, visits to India are 
made from time to time by Members of the English Boards with a view to perfecting, by^means 
of direct personal observation and investigation, the knowledge of the Boards in regard "to the 
general conditions of the business of their respective railways, their working and development, and 
the requirements of trade. 

(4) That the location of Boards in London constitutes a serious difficulty in Raibvay 
Administration in India, as these Boards arc conservative, slow, and inaccessible 

The underlying assumption is not supported by any evidence, and it must be again pointed 
out that the mere transference of the Boards of Indian railway companies to India could not, 
in any way, remove the conditions under which the management of Indian railways must con- 
tinue to work, as, before these conditions could be changed, a complete revolution would have 
to be made in the s.ystem of control of finance and responsibility which is exercised by the 
Government of India in railway affairs. Indian railway companies suffer from the great 
disadvantage that Local Governments frequently act as if under the impression that the Boards 
of Indian railu'.av companies have an absolutel.v free hand to spend ns much as the.y like, to 
do as they like, and are in no way responsible to the Government of India for limiting their 
policy within anv financial restrictions. They .are frequently referred to ns rich railway companies, 
actuated solely by a desue to do onlj^ such things as may lead to their own profit, without com- 
prehension of the fact that the Government of India are immensely interested in the results 
of the woik'iig of every company line in India. It is doubtful whether Local Governments 
study the terms and conditions of a contract between the Seoretnrv of State and an Indian 
railway company, and, if they do, whether they appreciate the power of control which that 
contract exercises over expenditure, and the limits placed on companies which prevent them 
from carrying out every desire that a Local Government may express. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the expression of a wish by a Local Government 
does not in the least mean that action can be taken by the railway at once, even though the 
latter may warmly support the wish. A Local Government very often has generous views as 
to what a railway should do, when this does not throw any financial burden on itself, and is' 
unmindful of the fact that the burden falls principally .on the Imperial Government, whose 
financial interests in the company’s working are so large. Before a Railway Administration 
33526 0 
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ca« act. it has not merely to convince itself, but also to persuade «\e Go^rnment of India 
that the proposition is a sound one financially. When this is not to ivork 

ment for want of a correct appreciation of the conditions under ndncli a laihiaj has « 
nniustlY come to L conclusion that the policy of the railway is conservative and that its 
method^ of business is slow. It is submitted that the Boards ot Indian railways are no more 
oiien to this charge than are the Boards ot other Indian undertakings winch are successfidl.v 
mCaid in this countiy. What is really at fault, if there be a fault is the sy. stem under 
which the Indian railway oompanies are compelled to work. The remedy '» ° 

Lation of the system and not in transfer of the direction to India, whicli would not touch the 

real cause of the difficulty. 

Before concluding the discussion of this question, it is appropriate to refer to certain 
advantages derived from the location of Board of Directors in London. In the first place this 
location enables the directors to have ready personal access to the Secretary of State, which 
oreatly facilitates the disposal of the larger questions of working contracts, finance and manage- 
ment, which must be settled by the principal contracting parties. It must also be remembered 
that London Boards can and do maintain close personal relations with their Consulting Engineers, 
and that, consequently, the economical and technical consideration of ir^)orfcnnt engineerni(;5 
urojects is conducted with n completeness impossible of achievement by Boards domicilea m 
India. Finally, the location of the Boards in London admits of the interchange of Yie\\s of 
questions on policy and of working, not only amongst the Boards themselves, but also with the 
Managements of English railways. 


(5) Thai Boards of Direciors in India have, a closer hnoivledge of ihe need /or iiiiproucnienfs 
fo meet the reqaircinenis of traffic, and are in a better position to foster and develop the trade 
of the country than London Boards. 

These opinions have already been dealt with in sub-paragraphs (2) to (4), in which it has 
been pointed out that the interest of an Indian Board recruited in one town, would he con- 
centrated in the affairs with which their local representatives were concerned, and would 
not extend to the affairs of the other Provinces through which a large Indian railway system 
runs. On the other hand, on each of the London Boards there are directors who have lived 
and served in several of the areas traversed by the railway .systems, and have a far wider knoiy- 
ledge of Indian conditions generally than commercial gentlemen po.ssess who have gained their 
entire experience of India in the one place in which they have coi-i ied on their business. More- 
over, meetings are held monthly in London of repre-sentntives from the Board.s of all the Indian 
railway conipanies, at which matters of importance or of general interest to Indian railways 
are discussed, thus affording to each Board, by a full and free interchange of ideas, the means 
of obtaining a still wider and more comprehensive view of affairs. 


(6) That delays are caused by references to London. 

This point has been dealt with in the reply to (4). The delays mean no more than those 
to which every commercial firm in India has to submit when it has partners in England to 
consult. If firms can satisfactorily carry on their business with such references to London, 
as caution and business methods indicate as necessary, it is unreasonable to charge the admini- 
stration of Indian railways with backwardness for adopting methods of business which are 
considered sound in all commercial circles. 


Moreover, when delays occur, they are not due solely, or even generally, to the necessity 
for referring to the Boards in England. Such references when of urgeiiey are dealt with 
both bj’ the agent and by the Board by cable. AVliere delays do occur, is wlien proposals have 
to be referred to the Railway Board in accordance with the company’s contract witli the Secretary 
of State The Railway Board may feel obliged to refer the question to other niitliorities, and 
then serious delays may occur. These are popularly attributed to the location of the BoaiRs in 
London, whereas the cause of delay is beyond their control, and would equally be bevond the 
control of Boards located in India. 


(7) Thai Ooinpanies place obstacles in the way of the constriiciion of feeder lines. 

In this matter also the fundamental difficulty that an Indian Railway Company is not its 
own master in every respect again intrudes. The' Board of no railway company eau, on its own 
mitiative, inake a binding agreement with a branch line company, and grant the concessions per- 
missible under the Government rules, as these rules distinctly state that they apply only to “ such 
branch railways as the Government may be prepared to entrust to a branch line' company ” A 
Local Government may be very anxious for the construction of a branch line, but if tlie main line 
railway company is unable to provide the funds which are necessary for its construction ns part of 
its systeni, the only alternative is for its construction by a branch line company under the condi- 
tions of the Railway Boards Circular 457 E.P. of 1913. Now, in advocating^ the construction of a' 
braneb line by a brand i line company, a Local Government is usually actuated bv the laudabh* 
desire to open out a backward district of its Province. This very often means that as a railway 
project, for many years it would not be able to earn the interest on the cost of its’ construction 
M ith every desire to help the Local Government to have such a branch built, the railway company 
which has to undertake the financial liabilities necessary to enable tlie branch line com'nanv to b'e 
floated, has to consider the proposition from a different point of view to that of the Local Govern- 
ment. as it has to recollect that its action would affect the railway receipts of the Inmerial Govm-u- 
ment, whose sanction is necessary before the branch line company can be assisted by the maiii 

Many instances occur in which the railway company is obliged to decline to recommend a 
project to the Government of India, for the simple reason that the estimated fi.iaiiciaTrt n-rand 
benefit to the mam hue vvould he too smal and remote to justify any hope that it wm. Id brsanc 
tioned by the Governnmnt of India. In this respect, however, Indian boards would be inmectely 
Uio same position as Home boards. They would have to realise that they were trustees tortl.e 
Government of India m such matters, and they would have to act in precisely the same n ay as t e 
London boards do if they desired to retain the confidence of the Government of India ' 
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The two parties who complain most of delays in the construction of feeder lines are too 
sanguine pronioters and Local Governments, who, generally speaking, are not affected by the linau- 
cial wsfa which fall on the Government of India and the main line railway. 

If Local Governments would shoulder part of the financial obligations as is done in Assam, 
tins would be a great step in advance. 'The acceptance of the general iiolicy of the ‘M’adras Govern- 
ment towards district board raihvays would also lie of great help in relieving the Government of 
India and the parent line from the liability of taking the whole risk. 

o. Having now discussed, in reference to “ company-worked ” railwaj's, the relative merits of 
company headcjuarters being situated in London or in India, my board turn to question (d), which 
jaojiounds some combination of two methods, and they have no hesitation in saying that, in their 
ciinnion, such an alternative could not but be unsatisfactory, for, first, in regard to administrative 
details, the intervention of a local board or committee would unavoidably impair the imperative 
lesponsibility of the agent. Secondly, no outside body could he permitted to exercise any control 
over the finances of the undertaking, and no such body could be constituted as would be really' 
representative of all the principal interests affected. For the attainment of the latter objects my 
hoard would favour any practicable augmentation of opportunities for the agent being kept in 
closer touch with such established bodies as are the recognised exponents of commercial, industrial 
and local interests. 

0. Having dealt with questions (h), (c) and (d) in the terms of reference, the Board will now 
revert to question (a), that of direct State management. This question has been studied for many 
years and in many countries without any final conclusion being come to. The problem is largely 
affected by varying financial and political considerations, so that a solution which satisfies the oon- 
ddions obtaining on any one occasion may fail to meet the requirements of other times. In India 
the policy of Government has oscillated between State and company management, but for many 
years past has rested on a compromise position which combines the co-existence of both methods. 
Jly board consider that this dual arrangement best meets the needs of the country, and see grave 
objections to the introduction of universal State management into India. It is in the highest 
degree desirable that railway' operation should be as free ns possible from political influences, and 
be impartially conducted on commercial and economic lines. State management is unquestion- 
ably moi’e susceptible to political pressure than independent company administration would be, 
specially when the w'orking agency is far removed from the active area of such influence. One 
great disadvantage of general State operation would be the removal of the-healthy stimulus to effi- 
ciency and progress which results from the commercial rivalry of several independent companies. 
Mercantile interests, as well as the Imperial exchequer, would undoubtedly suffer if the large rail- 
way systems were worlted on the comparatively inelastic methods which prevail in Government 
Departments, and the removal of company direction would involve Government in the heavy 
expense of a very large and ever-increasing department of State to perform the duties now dis- 
charged by the Home boards. 

At present the transfer of officers between State-managed lines, consequent on the promotions, 
absences on leave, etc., of members of a common cadre, is recognised as objectionable, on account 
of interruptions to continuity of policy and disturbance of personal relations between officers and 
the subordinate staff. With a general introduction of State management the railway establish- 
ment would be immensely increased, and unless this staff were permanently distributed between 
the different railways these drawbacks, especially the second, might become very' serious. 

7. The question of the provision of future capital for the needs of Indian railways is of vital 
importance in the present enquiry, and the Board assume that expert financial evidence will be 
invited regarding it. It has been argued in some quarters that although the location of the boards 
in this country' might have been justified in the past by reason of the entire capital for railways 
having been raised here, that reason no longer holds good owing to the presumed inability of the 
London money market to provide additional capital under present conditions and the anticipated 
ability of India to finance such undertakings in future. The high cost of raising money in this 
country at the present time may' be admitted, but the gravest doubt exists ns to the ability' of India 
to finaiice a yearly capital expenditure on railways estimated at a minimum of 20 millions sterling, 
and it may be confidently assumed that the assistance of the London money market will continue 
to be indispensable. It is inconceivable that w'ith boards located in India loans could be raised in 
the London market on ns favourable terms ns would be the case if the control of the railway's were 
retained in London, and in this connection the following extract from the opinion of the National 
Chamber of Commerce is of interest, showing as it does the opiirioi; of Indian merchants on the 


subject: — 

" For the purpose of efficient management of an important railway the board of 
management should have amongst its members experienced administrators and financiers, 
business men, and railway experts of proved merit. In the matter of raising loans for rail- 
ways, the Government u ill find it difficult to obtain that amount of help from the directors 
in the proposed Board in India as they are now getting from the present London Board. 
The Committee, while they recognise the advantage of developing railways in India with 
Indian capital, have doubts as to the present financial capacity of the country to undertake 
the task. They do not believe that there is any large unutilised wealth lying hoarded any- 
where in the country, and that Government will be able to raise loans in India sufficient for 
the proper development of railways in the country at 3J per cent, or such moderate rates of 
interest for a long time to come. Under the circumstances, the restriction of connection 
with the London money market by the transfer of the Board of Control of Eailway's from 
London to India has its risks.” 

8. So far my board have confined tlieir remarks to considerations specifically and, perhaps, 
exclusively appertaining to railway administration, but there are others of a more general character 
which, in their opinion, have an important bearing on the questions at issue. To these they' u-ill 


briefly allude. 

it is now, they believe, recognised that of recent years there has been a gradual and ever- 
increasinc' tendency to over-centralisation, and constitutional reforms now being introduced are in 
no small'measure due to a desire to correct the pernicious results of that tendency and to substi- 
tute a devolution of authority, save in regard to matters affecting principles of Imperial policy or of 
necessary uniformity. Concentration of control over administrative details invariably entails 
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diminution of real control and increase of tke central establishment, with attendant petty inter- 
vention, unprofitable correspondence, and obstructive, uriratiug delays; it diverts attention Irom 
the ascertainment of local needs and interests to the duty of compliance with the meticulous behests 
of superior authority. It is, my board believe, indisputable that either of the alternatives sug- 
gested, viz.. State management or Indian Boards, in substitution for the comparative independence 
of the present London Boards, with agents immediately responsible to them and enjoying their 
confidence, must increase the danger of over-centralisation and its consequences. 

But there is another factor of still greater importance which should not be ignored, and my 
board trust'that they are not going bej’ond their province in adverting to it. Sufficient stress has 
already been laid on the need of a continued influx of British capital for the satisfactory develop- 
ment of the Indian railway system, and, further, on the fact that if such capital is to be obtained 
on present terms, it is imperative that those who subscribe it should be assured of the means of 
being in direct touch with representatives responsible for its application. There is, however, 
another aspect of the situation that should not be overlooked. Never was there a time when there 
was greater need for attracting the attention of the people of this country to Indian affairs and 
enlisting their co-operation in promoting the material progress of India. No means to that end 
should be neglected, and my board venture to urge that the adoption of any course that would tend 
to diminish public interest in Indian undertakings would be a most retrograde and impolitic step. ■ 

9. It is likely that the attention of the Committee, when in India, will be called to the bear- 
ings of the general polic 3 ' of railwaj' administration in that country upon the employment of 
Indians in the higher ranks of the service. The board desire to make it clear that they have never 
regarded the claims of Indians to a larger share in executive posts in other than a friendly and 
sympathetic spirit. If the number of Indians who have found employment in such posts is small, 
this is not due to a settled purpose of restricting the opportunities of well-remunerated service to a 
small number of natives of the country. The Board recognise that as the field of choice of capable 
men becomes wider so will the number employed in well-paid posts in the railway service increase. 
^Yhere merit and capacity amongst Indian subordinates have shown themselves, there has always, 
so far as this railway is concerned, been readiness to recognise, by promotion to posts of respon- 
sibihty, the claims of such men to advancement. The Board entirely disavow any desire to retard, 
on racial grounds, the advancement of any of their servants who have shown that they possess the 
necessary qualifications of character and education and technical skill. But they are bound to 
bear in mind, in making their choice of responsible appointments, the high importance of choosing 
men who are capable of facing with tact, no less than with strength, the often difficult and delicate 
qrrestions which have to be faced by men in e.xecutive office, and they have to recognise also that 
the field within which the choice has to be made is not a wide one. They are content to observe 
tliat they have never faced this prolrlem in a narrow spirit, and that they have no reason to believe 
that a board in India, operating in a local atmospliere, would deal with it in a more generous way 
than they themselves have done, and, in fact, they are inclined to think that there are some advan- 
tages in tlie sense of local detachment. 

10. In conclusion, it is submitted: — 

(а) That in the interests of the trade of the country and the financial interests of the Govern- 

ment of India, it is expedient that the present system of company-worked railways, 
with headquarters in London, be maintained. 

(б) That if the boards of the companies were located in India it would be impossible to 

obtain directors of the same experience and standing and with the same leisure as 
those that are now obtained in London, and that the proposed local boards could not, ^ 
with merely local experience, efficiently deal with the affairs of the various Provinces 
traversed by an Indian railway. 

(c) That if all the railways were State-worked, an overgrown and unwieldy bureaucracy 

would be the result. 

(d) That as between the systems of working referred to in (6) and (c) the latter is the less 

objectionable. 

(c) That methods should be adopted by which local bodies and traders would be brought 
into closer touch with the working oflfieials of the railway than is now the case. 

(/) That railway companies should be given a freer hand to raise capital for the development 
of their lines, so as to enable them to keep pace with the requirements of trade for 
increased railway facilities. 


STATEJIENT No. 12. 

Lieut. -(Colonel HAG Cameron, R.E., Agent, Eastern Bengal Bailway. — ^Note dated 

17th December, 1920. 

Urpjy lo Question No. 1. — I have no very decided views on the subject, but consider the 
retention of certain railways straiegically situated and forming important lines of communication 
towards the frontier of India should be left under State control and management, as such railways 
nrovKk a valuable training ground for officers and subordinates in railway engineerintr and 
transportation questions and results in the formation of a nucleus of railway officials whose services 
can, if necessary, be utilised overseas or in other theatres of war when desired. Eurther, "certain 
sections of railways in India have been constructed from a strategic point of view as apart from a 
coinmercial one at a very heavy expense, and in view of this from a company’s point of view of a 
profit-sharing basis. One of the main disadvantages of State control appears to be the question of 
finance and if control by company management would result in more liberal financing of railwavs 
It would be possible to improve the standard of Indian railwavs generallv. Should therefore sorhe 
system be evolved under which the raising of money on companv-worked lines be easier than’is the 
case with State railways, greater improvements on railways generally would result. 

Reply to Que^ion No 2.— The eidsting ^stem of management as in force on the main trunk 
Imes such as the East Indian, Bengal Nagpur. Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay Baroda and 
Central India railways, would appear to be efficient. The progress of all these railways has been 
hampered by financial restrictions, 
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Beply io Question No. 8. — lu this case again liuaueo pla 3 's an important part. Should it be 
possible to raise iuuds in India then, proviciett suitable directors can be found who are Qomicuea. in 
India, I would recommend boai-ds be domiciled in India. 

Reply to Question No. 4. — The larger the interest held by a company the greater wiU be 
number of shareholders. What appears to be wanted at the present time is to interest the investing 
public of India and the United ivmgdom to a larger extent in railways with a view of obtaining 
funds necessary for QXtension, etc., and for this purpose it is, in my opinion, desirable that the 
companies shoulu hold a larger share in the various undertakings. 

The alternative I would suggest is to aUow the company to raise further capital on its own 
initiative for some considerable time, the Government holdings remaining unchanged. 

Reply to Question No. 6. — I consider the board of directors should be constituted of selected 
commercial men of sound Indian experience and general knowledge of Indian trade conditions, 
ihe paramount interest of Gtovemment being safeguarded by a general manager or agent slrilled 
in railway duties, duly appointed by or with the consent of the Government of India. In addition 
similar control as at present exercised through Government inspectors and Government Aujditors 
Siiould be continued. 

Reply to Question No. 7. — In view of the fact that the leading commercial men in this country 
have their own businesses to attend to and will not be able to spare any great amount of time for 
the consideration of railway questions, there is a danger of a lack of continuity of any board 
domiciled in India, but such directors could act more as an advisory committee than a controlling 
board and sufficient continuity would, 1 consider, be secured by a permanent member nominated 
by the Government and duly skilled in railway work. 

Question No 8 is partly answered by my reply to Question No. 7. I would say that the 
majority of the leading men amongst the commercial community in India could be freed of any 
charge of partiality. As an instance of this, I quote representations on Chambers of Commerce 
Committees and on Port Trusts. Such gentlemen, being business men of considerable ability 
and attainments and fully alive to the conditions in India, and the necessity of improving the 
communication on Indian railways, not only from the point of view of the public but also from the 
point of view of the shareholders, would form a very considerable asset on any board of direction 
domiciled in India. 

Reply to Question No. 11. — Control by means of a railway board or some such body is, I 
tlrink, in view of the large Government interests involved, a necessity. Such board or constitution 
must be in close touch with the Government of India in the various departments in connection 
with many questions of policy in regard to railways, especially close touch being maintained with 
•the Military Department. 

As regards the Board’s subordinate officers, the multifarious duties and responsibilities of the 
llailway Board and their limited number makes it impossible for them to do much touring, and 
for this reason in addition to the chief engineer I consider it deshable to have senior experts in 
both Traffic and locomotive departments whose opinions will carry weight and who can deal with 
t' aliio and locomotive matters in detail and act as advisers to the railway board with a view of 
helping them to arrive at a decision in many important questions of railway extension, develop- 
ments and transportation questions. 

Reply to Question No. 14. — Yes. 

Reply to Question No. 16. — I think railway policy in India would be better developed if 
the President of the Eailway Board were given a higher status in the Government of India. In 
view of the interests involved, it would not seem too much to ask that he be appointed as Member 
lor Kailway s, with a seat on the Executive Council. This will put him on the same footing 
as other Government Departments. I would advocate the separation of the Kailway Budget 
from the General Budget, so that railways can be run on business lines. In addition to the 
President as Member in Charge, I would suggest that there be a Member selected from agents 
of Indian railways with transportation knowledge and also of rates and fares. 

A Member, selected on account of his engineering knowledge, who would be in charge of 
surveys, construction works, stores, and projects and estimates of all kinds. 

A Finance Member or Financial Adviser. 

Also the extra traffic and locomotive experts recommended, in reply to Question 11, as part of 
fhe Subordinate StaS of the Board’s Office. 

Reply to Question No. 17. — Undoubtedly due to conditions brought about by the war, the 
supply of funds for railway purposes has in the past years been totally inadequate, and there 
has not been any building up of reserves, and, as a consequence, in times of financial stringency, 
as at present. Budgets of railways have had to be cut wholesale, with a result that practically 
no funds will be available (a) for any new construction, (b) barely suffice for maintenance, and 
(c) leave a very small margin, indeed, for improvement of existing railways. The strain on 
railways during the war, the difficulty in obtaining material, increased cost of obtaining the 
same, and the putting off of improvements due to insufficient funds, makes it, in my opinion, 
essentially necessary to increase very largely the provision of funds for Indian railways, and I 
am convinced that unless grants are forthcoming, that a considerable deterioration and loss of 
efficiency is bound to occur in the course of the next few years. 

Reply to Qiicstion No. 18. — .Jud^ng by the condition of rolling stock in the country to-day, 
I consider the policy adopted in devoting a greater part of available capital funds to the improve- 
ment of equipment and rolling stock on existing railways has been fully justified. It is certainly 
better to make the best use of what you have than to embark upon new enterprises. 

Reply to Question No. 20. — The necessity for raising capital for the development of railways 
is clear, and it is doubtful if efforts in this direction in the United Kingdom will be successful. 
Such being the ease, I consider that, if possible, capital funds should be raised in India, but this, 
in my opinion, will only be possible by making schemes for railway development more attractive 
to the prospective shareholder. 
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Reply to QuoHiion No. 21. — 1 consider the existing systems for supplementing the Govern- 
ment of India resources for railway construction will not be found sufiiciont in the present f'jpcs 
oE financial stringency, as the present branch lino terms arc not sufiiciontly attractive. ilie 
alternative I would suggest, therefore, is incrcasd guarantees, and no division of surplus profits 
with Government except towards meeting any deficiency on the guarantees of past years. If 
Government works the lino a higher percentage towards woi'king c.xpcnses than allowed in some 
existing cases will probably ho necessary. , 

Reply to Qucelioii No. 28. — I consider that the existing system, under which money which has 
not been actually expended during the financial years is allowed to lapse, has resulted in retarding 
railwoy develojimcnt. The system further is, in my opinion, conducive to extravagance and 
wasteful in principle. I consider funds which have been jirovided in the Budget for one year, and 
not expended during that financial year, should not he allowed to lapse, but be thrown forward 
os an increase to the next years grunt. Unless this is done it is impossible to make up leeway. 
This especially applies in the case of indents for rolling stock, etc., for which monty has been 
allotted in one financial year, and which, due to failure on the part of contractors to supply' or 
deliver in time, cannot be paid during that financial year. This cun only result, as it has done, 
in the utter demoralisation of the next year’s progrninnic, as funds from that Budget have to be 
car-marked to pay former commitments which, had everything been favourahlc, would have been 
paid for during the former year’s Budget. The position is undoubtedly ditlieult, but I would 
suggest for consideration the possibility of framing a Budget grant covering u period of three 
to five vear. I am of opinion that this method would result in a more regular expenditure and 
result in economy. It would seem possible for such a Budget to be framed provided the railway 
grant was fixed for the same period, i.c., three to five years, instead of being fixed unnually, as 
at present, for one year in advance. 

Reply to Question No. 30. — The principle of fixing of maxima and minima rates a.s now in 
force does, in my opinion, give ample margin for fixing the rates of the various coniinodities to 
suit the varying conditions with the various jirovinccs of India. 

Reply to Question No. 31. — I beg to reply in the nfiinnativc. 

Reply to Question No. 34. — Speaking as regards the E.B. Bailway, I consider that the 
carrying capacity of both broad and metre gauge is adequate for the present requirements and 
needs of the various industries concerned. This should not be taken to infer that flic terminal 
and transhipment facilities, rolling stock, etc., are suflicient to move at any time of special rush 
all the traffic offering during a limited period, but the (raflie offering if spread out throughout a 
reasonable jioriod can bo carried. This railway has boon in a position for some time past to help 
foreign railways with rolling stock, and this in itself is, I think, a jiroof that as regards rolling- 
stock equiiimont the E.B. Bailway is fairly well placed. In view, however, of increasing demand, 
it will be necessary to provide a yearly cajiital grant and capital and revenue grant for new rolling 
stock and replacement. 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

Note by Jlr F. K. B.volLv, il.l.U.E.', itetired Chief Engineer, State Bnilways. 
Explanatory. 

I venture to oiler in evidence to the Commission the result of my 45 years’ experience on 
Indian Eailways, 32 years of it us a State Bailway olliccr (in the position of Eugiucer-iu-Cliicf 
or Chief Engineer for IG years) and 13 years us Agent and Chief Engineer for Companies’ Kail- 
ivaj's. While chiefly employed on Surveys and Construction work, I have been Chief Engineer 
for 11 yours of open lines, where all Bailway mutters have been freely discussed at official meetings 
and otherwise, while my 13 years on Comiiauics’ lines have given me much wider c.xperienco in 
all departments of Bailway work in this country, with exccjitional opiiortunities for comparing 
Stale and Company Maiiagonieut and financial arraugoments in every detail, the working of the 
Brauch Line rules and, perhaps above all, c.xperienccs as an ordinary passenger and as a consignor 
and consignee of goods, which have enabled me to form a much clearer idea of the ])oiut of view 
of the traveller and trader than is jicssible for Bailway officers travelling in their private carriages 
and seeing usually only the surface of things. I write on all points, on the entirely practical 
side as to how existing arrangements work out in pinetico. 

(2) I may also bo excused for explaining that I was for many years convinced that, for India, 
State Bailway ownership and management was clearly indicated ns a means of Bailway deveioi»- 
rnent far superior to any other, and if I have changed my views since, it has been with reluctance 
and only after long expericueo of the conditions under both State and Commercial methods of 
finance and working. 

Theoretically there can be no question that India is a country where State ownership and 
management ought to be a success. The Bnilways could not have been and cannot now bo built 
without State encouragement and help, which look the shape for many years of largo expenditure 
on guarantees, and survives to this day in rebates and concessions granted to Braneh line com- 
panies. 

India is a poor country and economy in Bailway construetion and management is a noccssitv 
of the case. The State can borrow money cheaper than any one else can and should not need 
to aim at high dividends (as a Company would in the in'torosts of its sliaroholdcrs) and can 
devote profits to further improvement and dovolopment. Also, the State, in the iiitere.sts of the 
public safety and convenience of traders, is obliged to keep up an organisation for supervision and 
general control, which nfight conveniently and economically construct and work the Ballways also. 
Unfortunately these plausible theories do nob work out in practice. 

(3) Xhe reasons for this failure are briefly, (1) the working of the Bailway Administrations 
under the heavy yoke of an autocratic Financial Department absolutely incompetent to deal with 
business matters in a business spirit, and (2) the impossibility under State control of the rt"id 
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selection of the most ethcient ofticcrs foi important adniinistrati\e posts and of gnmg them the 
"orklug which IS indispensable foi successful niunngcment, and the o\tienie difficulty 
most disnstrouslj inefficient btale official once appointed 
Jiittei c\peiienco of these essential drawbacks to btnte management of a vast commercial 
iitdcilaking has shown me conclubively that they nullify all the theoretical advantages in favoui 

Ot iL 

Besides these cssciitial disiidi untugcb is the icd tape and circumlocution appaieiitlj 
itisepurablo from baboo iiddeii Goierninfiit offices in India, which hampei business to an e\tent 
mtolciable and inevcusable in the eyes of any man with commercial training and e\perience 

(.11 J he history and piesent ciiciinislnnces of Indian Hallways aie told clearly and com 
mchciisncly in two Hopoits, hist, that written by Mr T Eobertson, GVO, a distinguished 
H.nlway c\peit of conspicuous practical ability who inado a special enquiry m 1902-03, and 
produced a inoiiuniciital work on winch all discussion of Indian Euilway matters must be based, 
and second that of Lord Inclicajic's Committee of 1908, which was confined to questions of finance 
and inaiuigeniont Both of these with information brought up to date will no doubt be made 
acmlahle for the Coinniission now to sit, and gne cnlunble information on nearly all points raised 
in the [iresont references 

(u) It should he noted tiial Mi Robertson was an exiierienced Railway man whose idea was 
(hat Indian Railways should be worked on a commcicial basis and fieed from the red tape 
traniniels of State control by “ progminnic and code ” as far as possible His chief leconi 
ineiulntioii, the iiistitiilion of a Railway Board consisting of experienced Railway men to supervise 
and control lailway matters on business principles, was accepted and earned out, but m a halt- 
Ii( iirtcd way, leaving the Boaid ns a hraiicli of tiic Ministrv of Commerce and Industry, and m a 
state of subjection to the heavy yoke of the 1 itiancc Dojiiirtnient 

One of Ml Rohcitson's recommendations, tlml the Boaid should consist in the fust instance 
cntirclv of Ilnglish Railway exports, was found imi>ossihle to cairy out exccjil in part One 
Cnglisli Railw ay cxjioit was iqiiiointcd, hut the experiment was, to put it mildly, not a success 
A lafci expel inient of putting in a nonUailwnv man met with a similar fate, and it is hoped 
lias rubbed in the lesson (which scarcely needed demonstration), that it is Railvvay experts with 
Indi.iii exiierienco who are most likely to bo com|)ctont to control Indian Railways run iindei 
loiidilioiis Miy unlike those m most other counlncs, and that technical knowledge cannot be 
h.rittd III a dav by any layman, however entluisiaslic and hrillmnt 

(ti) Lord Inelicnpc’s romniitteo was meant to repoit cliietly on rmiincial matters and did not 
iiuliidi a single Railwnv manager or engineer or cxjierl of anv kind The mombeis weic all men 
of exeejilioiml distinction .and abililv and have from their point of view written an exliiiusfive and 
inastirlv re|>orl hut tliov wcic under the spell of the rnmncial aiitlioiitios consulted, and could 
not fret theiiispivcs, when it (amo to |irai(teal matters ot Railway financing and admimstintioii. 
from the idea that in India it was a question of State finance cssentiallv, and could not bo con 
siderod .ajiart thus missing, in inv liuiiihle opinion, the key to Hie whole situation They considered 
the (losition and working of the Railwnv Board nl the lime nnsatisfaetorv, and made several vain 
able rccomincndations for iirijirovenieiits which have niosilv been rnmed out siiuc, with I believe 
compiirativclv gixid results But llicv lejcctcd the idea of tlic President being a member of 
tiu Vutrov’s Cnunoil on wlint I venture, with due dcfcicncc, to think wore wholly insufficient 
grounds (see para 10 below) 

In niv leniarks following I will nicnlion tlio opinions expressed in the two Reports on each 
suhjec t as it IS readied 

lic/f rciiceg 

(7) Hdalivc ailvanl igcs foi .State Railvvaya of — 

A IJirrd Stale Maiiaej' iiii iil — I think it can he shown that this has been a failure, both 
tiiiaiKiaily and adiiiinistiatively /’niaaiiiif/y, because it Inis come undoi the absolute eontiol of 
the riniiiHial Dcjinrlnicnt, essentially unfitted for directing a business eutcrjirisc undci business 
conditions Railway exjieiidilurc is at jirebeiil iiiixcd iiji with Hie gcnciul finances of the countiy, 
and hi conics subject to the svstern of led tajie, budgets ” and grants ” and lapses ” and “ ox 
c( SI s, all uniiccossary , and fatal to systcuiiitic ceononiical working 

(H) Jn jirncticc, the lailway grants are gixcn, admittedly, ' not in i fi/ifnij; to flic chfnnatcs of 
ri ijinn otciiin " sent up by the Railway Adminislration, hut in jiroportion to the money that may 
aeeidcntnlly he available fioni oHici jiiiijioses (sec p ige XVJI , paia 29, of the Committees report, 
III wliicdi this lb acknowledged, also in [lara 31, page XXIV ) And tint nitujfnicnt sinii is seldom 
left unaltered for lomj, so that no dcjinilt programme of noth can be based on it If money is 
iciinired for a IhrcalciK d famine or small war orotlicr iinfoiesccn purpose, the railvvav grant is one 
of Hie fust to be cut down Cliaiigca arc made ii[> to the last moment of the financial ycui, and if 
the alien (1 grant is ‘ exceeded " (often unavoidable, under sneli eiieumstani cs, to jnevent useless 
waste) till re is lioublc which most oflieds aic unwilling to face, ot, if the grant caiiiiot be fully 
ijienl 111 the lime, it " lapses,” and is not av.ulablo foi cxiieiuhluie aflei 31st Maicli An meon- 
(civahlv ciiiiihious and gratuitously sliijiid byslcm us applied to business cntoijuisos, causing an 
ciiornious waste of money nniiiially 

(9) When, for cxarriiile, as Chief Engineer of the NW Railway, I drew nji a statement of 
exjK luiiliirc needi (1 during the ciwiiiiig fiiinncial veat (vvliitli was ulvvuvs ordeicd to he confined 
to works urgently needed) it was also neiessary to diaw up a loiigli jirogiammo of how tiic monev 
should he sjicnt, and in miinv eases to take jirehnimaiy steps for aiiniiging for labour and 
"•citing in matoriiils, etc If 1 asked for, sav, a giant of 200 lakhs (a figure often lenchcd on 
that lailway), the sum iiclu.illy allotted might Ixj aiiylhing fiom 80 to 120 lakhs Tins involved 
II new piogiamnio on vvliicli wnik could be started and contracts let, etc, hut a few months 
inter, just as everything was getting into full swing, oiders would come cutting down Hie giant 
In 20 or 30 lakhs 'J’liis meant aiioHiei laboiious icvision ot the piogiamnio, the stoppage of 
some of till woikb (always rausing gloat waste of money) and Ht.iidntion of tlio piogress of 
others (also involving waste of money and time) There w'onld often ho another < uttmg down 
of "i.mts lalir on, at the cxjieiise of furthei henrtlircakmg labotn in revision of piogrammc and 
upset of miuiigements and couUacls, and then veiy fioqueuHy, nc.u flic cud of the yem, a 
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sudden new grant of several liiJvbs in January or Eobruary (or oven in Miu'eh) with a request 
to spend it if possible before the end of the financial yew. The rcsuUa of such a sy.steni, or 
rather want of system, are, of course, disnslrou-s in every way. 'There is great waste of money, 
and of time spent in unnecessary' labour, und one oj the woret tchuUs in the Icnilency to 
demoralisation of the staff. Tire keen and energetic men try to do their best under the very 
discouraging circumstances, often tempted into overcoming tlie alrsurdity of the system of 
“ lapses ” hy irregular expedients of drawing the money and keeping it in the chest till due, 
or of predating payments, etc., all very im])ropcr, however well meant, but in the avemge man 
it puts an end to keenness and energy, and ho acquiesces silently in the system of delays and 
waste us unavoidable, and laid down for him by suirerior authority, and acquires what is called 
the " Government touch.” 

1 can if desired quote hair-raising cases of wanton waste of money caused by' this system. 

(10) After my 36 years in Government service under these financial fetters, 1 went in 1008 
to build the Sutlej Valley' railway for a company, and found the difference in money airange- 
ments to be simply a change from hell to heaven. There were no budgets, or withdrawals, 
or lapses or excesses 1 I gave a quarterly forecast of funds likely to be required and they wore 
duly provided. If I could not siiend it all, 1 reduced the demands for the next quarter, and 
if I needed more during any' month 1 gave due notice and the money was ready when wanted. 

(11) There appears to bo no evident reason why similar businesslike urraugomeuts should 
not be made in the case of State railways also, but it they' cannot, so much the woree for the 
State sy'stom, and the sooner it is abolished the better. I believe myself that the removal of 
railway finance from the blighting control of the Financial Department, and its entire separation 
from the general revenues of the country, is quite ])ossiblc and would ho an effectual remedy, 
if the State could bo relied on to select competent railway administrators to do the work efficiently’. 
Which brings us to the Administrative advantages (or otherwise) of State management. 

(12) I think no one who has had oxporicuce of both can deny that as a rule there is a 
mucli greater chance of a railway being well managed by a comjiony than by the State. There 
is also against the latter in India the essential defect of subjection to an ignorant financial 
depai'tment which not only meddles with grants and budgets as described above, but, under 
“ Code Control ” interferes in every detail of ‘‘ Establislnuent, ” “ Stores ’ and other expenditvue, 
always with disastrous effect. Ilesults much intensified since the Railway Accounts Department, 
manned largely in the past hy thoroughly' ti-oined men who had risen from railway' accountanls, 
has been amalgamated with the general financial staff who know, to begin witli, little about 
railways. 

(13) The management of a railtvay depends primarily on the efficiency of the manager, and 
on the amount of freedom and discretion allowed him in running his railway. If the State 
could select their manager as i-igidly as a company can do ft, and give hint the same free hand, 
and free him from the Financial Department incubus, .there is no reason wiry one kind of 
management should not be as good as the other. Unfortunately, in practice the State cannot 
do it. Considerations of seniority, return from leave, social qualifications, etc., make rigid 
selection impossible, and no Government can give its haphazard agent ns free a hand as the 
directors of n company can give .their selected manager, nor it appears can ho bo freed from 
the Financial Department chains. The necessary re.sults being at best n fettered and handcuffed 
State railway manager, as compared with a free and cflioiont company’s man. 

' (14) State management of railways in India compares therefore very unfavourably with 
company management, both in financial and administrative matters. 

(15) On this question Air. Itobertson fully confirms what I say about the blighting effects 
of Financial Department interference. As a practical business man ho laid bis finger at once 
on the “ damned spot.” In poi-as. 47 ct scq. of his report ho states very clearly the disadvantago.s 
of this ” code control ” and the utter folly of such " archaic interference ” which “reduces 
the great railway undertakings of India to the dead level of other Departments of Government 
and prevents then' being treated as largo commercial concerns on the lines on which alone such 
undertaldngs can be successfully worked. ’ ’ 

The Inchoape Committee did not consider the question of State ncrsiis company manage- 
ment, but there are on record in its pages many mentions of complaints made as to undue 
interference in details (originating nearly always from " code control ”) and it takes uji the 
burning question of “ lapses,” and discusses various proposals for avoiding them, all of which 
are rejected on grounds based on the supposed necessity for adhering to “ programme " 
expenditure. The baneful effects of these lapses are minimised, and an attempt made to show 
that a “ lapse ” need not mean a loss of funds for that particular work, or a deduction from 
the provision made for other work in the jiext year’s programme, “ on tlic ground that these 
lapses^ increased the Government of India resources for providing more money in the following ‘ 
year,” which it was very erroneously presumed would be done. 

(16) An illustration is given of “ lapses ” in connection with a pui-chaso of rollin" stock 

and it is sought to show that it would be no real loss, ns the grants for the next year would be 
correspondingly increased by the Government of India, if its finances admitted. In practice the 
finances do not admit in Ifl cases out of 20. The rolling stock ordered lins to be paid for and the 
money-provided by a revision and cutting down of grants, probably from urgent worljs more or 
less in hand, involving stoppages or rotardations meaning a lamentable waste of money and time 
Every word the Committee says on this subject shows their misconception und utter tenorance ns 
to how the programme system works out in practice. “ 


^ (17) A very illuminating and conclusive commentaiy on the view stated above that lapses 

are made up for by additional grants for the following year, is conveniently just to ’hand in the 
happenings of the past and current official years. A special effort was made to provide funds 
during 1919-20 for making up arrears of renewals and replacements, and somethin" like 17 or 18 
million pounds nere allotted lor the necessary purchases. Owing to difficulty in “ettin"' delivery 
in tune of the rolling stock and other materials ordered, several millions of the gmiit “'’lapsed ’’ 
but it did not mean any “ Addition to the resources of Government,” allowing of additional OTan’ts 
for the next year. On the conti-aiy, it has resulted in a ruthless cutting down of the irmiitc for 
the most urgent works planned for 1920-21 and 1921-22. ' ^ 
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. (18) It is ivitli niucli diffidence and respectful reluetaucc I venture to remarlc that this Com- 
mittee, composed ol unimpeachably distinguished and able men in tiioir own lino, did not include 
a single e.xperieuced railway man, but included three ox-members of the Financial Department and 
\vas thus doininated by Financial Department influence, and not qualified to take lull advantage 
of the evidence or to elicit the full partioulars of the practical defects of the “ programme system 
under code control. ” 

Their consequently narrow views, and inability to consider the llaihvays as commercial under- 
takings to be ti-eated on business lines, are exposed completely by their dictum in para. 34 (page 
XXIV); “ mie whole an'angement works back to the fundamental jirinciplo that the Govern- 
ment of India provides as much mone 3 ' in each year as it possibK’ can, all ihmgg considered , for 
expenditure on railways, and distributes that money in the way which it conceives to be most 
advantageous for the country as a whole.” The evident inability to conceive that this is_au un- 
tenable and essentially unsound idea in connection with a vast commercial undertaking, and that 
it will be “ most advantageous for the country' ” to treat such an undertaking on business prin- 
ciples, and not to mix it up with other Government Departments, amounts to an obsession which 
detracts very much from the value of a report which on the question of different methods of raising 
funds, and its recommendations for improved preeedure at the Eailway Board, has given much 
authoritative and invaluable advice. 

(19) This " murk of the beast ” is visible again in paras. 25 to 28, where great stress is laid 
on the necessity for the State guarding against making over to private enterprise “ improving 
properties ” without some method of sharing later in the improvement, a narrow view ignoring 
the public benefit by increased prosperity of the country (see Mr. Robertson’s report, page 44, 
para. 123), that would ensue from the more rapid development of raihvays following on such 
liberality. On similar short views the construction of branch lines by separate assisted companies 
is condemned, and a recommendation made to leave such development to the trunk lines, and in 
para. 29, the separation of railwa 3 ' finance from the general finances of the Government of India 
is declared to be impracticable. These' points will be dealt with later under Reference 3. 

(20) I have wiitten briefly above of State management as I have seen it in practical working. 
Mr. Robertson’s report discusses the subject exhaustively (pages 22 to 26). He puts every aspect 
of each side of the question fully and impartially, and comes to the' Conclusion that “ the disad- 
vantages of State management outweigh any advantages it may possess. ” (This has, as a general 
principle, been confirmed by experience in all departments in England and India during and since 
the war.) But he also thinks that it is the mixed-up system of working some railways in India 
through companies and others directly 63 ’ the State that is to blame, and that “ if the duality of 
system was diminated, most of the objections to State management would disappear.” In this I 
do not agree, for reasons given above, but when he says (para. 77), that ” the two systems should 
not be in operation together, and that either all railways should be worked by the State or all 
worked by companies,” I think his arguments unanswerably in favour of all being worked by 
companies. 

(21) The Inchcape Committee also discuss (page XV, para. 25) the question of ti’ansfeiTing 
the State railways to companies, and suggest that one or more of the State lines might be leased 
to companies on the basis of profit-sharing arrangements. It should, of course, be done completely' 
if at all, and probably more profitably by sale outright ns described in para. 26, where the idea is 
rejected because it might mean the Government suffering a loss “ by the sale of an improving pro- 
perty without sharing directly in the improvement.” This is a short view ignoring the great indirect 
advantages. That they are improving properties would be the chief reason for investments in 
the share capital necessai'y to effect the purchase, and if there was any' plan for reducing the 
possible profits from such improvement there ivould be no investments. 

(22) To sell all the State-owned railways (of a mileage in 1908 of 23,000 miles, representing 
a capital of 254 million pounds sterling) would be a gigantic operation, but if it was done gradually 
within, say, 20 years, at 124 millions a year, which could be used for financing the construction of 
a large mileagb of new railways, it sounds feasible and an attractive proposition worth considering 
in detail by competent business financiers. 

Such a system of sales would, of course, be a someu’hnt complicated proposition and needs 
careful working out to see what it would actually mean. Two obvious considerations are that the 
railways would not fetch anything like their book value, which has never been written down, and 
that a certain small share of tlie profits (or it might be called a ” cess ") would still have to be 
retained by the Government towards the cost of its Railway' Department in whatever form it 
may survive. 

B. Relative advantages for State Railways of management by a Company domiciled in England 

with a Board of Directors in London. 

(23) This was an an'angement necessary vvhen railway's were first stai'ted and all capital bad 
to be raised in England, and all stores and materials purchased in that country and all engineering 
staffs, etc., engaged and sent out. 

Circumstances have changed so much since then that there is now no need for such an 
arrangement. Capital can be raised in India now, nominally at any rate, and great part of the 
materials and slores are available in the country, and the need for importing covenanted engineers, 
engine drivers, permanent way inspectors, etc., is much smaller than it was. 

(24) kly experience of working with a London Board, when the Bunna State Railway’ was 
handed over in 1896 to a Company, showed that it meant, or could mean, an intolerable amount 
of delay and circumlocution which did not exist previously. Working directly under the Railway 
Secretary at Simla, and having his confidence, and that of the local' Government, we were able 
to do things promptly and efficiently, often in “ anticipation of sanction,” but with the coming in 
of the Company, the Agent found himself under three masters, the local Government, the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Home Board, and every proposition had to pass through the routine of 
three offices, one a month away in London and another a fortnight off in Simla. Any criticism 
or remark in any one of these offices, with its reply, had to go again the round of all three, and 
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any furthei- renuu'k would dcsputeh it on u third round, and so on ut1 , ,, . ’ 

and obstruction to business so absolutely nuiddciiing and intolerable that a o • i |,.f( ,, 
years’ agreeiuont, during which 1 tried to work for the Coin))uny as Chief jU„ , 

country and a job 1 loved, to got buck to Government service. . * »i ,rniiernl 

(25) 'J'his o.vnericnco may seem to contradict my opinion given above as o * ' b 
superiority of Company nianageinont, but the circumstances were accidental and oxcep i • 
Directors of the Company in London knew absolutely nothing about Burma, and app 
their agenta strangers to the country, and the unavoidable drawbacks of the ciicum o 

machine were for some years, till knowledge camo with dearly bought cx|)cuencc, c 
accentuated by this general ignorance of local circumstances. , r t-,- i i t a •. 

It showed u]), hoivover, conclusively the disadvantages of a lioard of Dncctors loca ’ J 
London. I found when I returned on a visit to Burma two years later, that besides a 
minor matters, urgent questions of maintenance raised in my time which wc should lia\e sotted 
in a month, were still “ under correspondence,” with very disastrous results in the end. 

It should be understood therefore that when I said above under A that Company inanagemonl 
ought to bo better than State management, I assumed that the Ijondon Boards arc coming to India 
as foreshadowed in the case of the E.I. Ifailway. n • • 

(20) I have discussed the question of London boards with several cx])crienced high authorities, 
and never heard a word of denial of the delays and obstruction involved in their e.vistcncc. J he 
following reasons only were ever suggested in their favour: — 

(1) That ilicsc boards acted as useful brakes on the sometimes too impulsive proposals 

of the Government of India (c.g., the central tlirce-crorc llailway Station for Lew 

Delhi). 

(A reason with something in it, but not suflicient to counterbalance the disadvantages 
described above.) 

(2) That London boards have a better knowledge of the state of the London money market 

than the far-removed Govorument of India. 

(This might have been the case once, but now that the raising of capital in India is aimed 
at as far as jiossiblo, the argument loses effect.) 

(3) That in London there were facilities for ))nvchase of materials and stores, etc., of better 

quality and cheaper than those sent out by the Secretary of State. 

This is denied hy many, and I never found much dilTcrence myself, e.vcept that the 
Secretary of State's Stores Dcpartnient was more dilatory in delivering tlie goods, and weak 
about intlicting penalties on contractors. The New Stores Department now being organised 
will iiresumably settle this point for the future. 

I wish, however, to make it clear that this applies onl\ to the iioards in London, which 
work their railways in India in every detail, and not in such exceptional cases ns that of the 
Southern Punjab Kailway Company, which does not work its railway but deals only with 
the financial side of the question, for which Tiondon is a very appropriate headquarler.s. 

My opinion in ihcrcforc strongly against the continued existence of the London hoards and 
in favour of their transfer to India. 


C. Relative advantages of railways doiuicilcd in India teilh Boards of Directors also in India. 

(27) The reasons given above under B explain my opinion that Kailway Companio.s should be 
domiciled in India, with their Boards of Dircctoi-s al.so resident- in India. 

There is the practical objection that alt the capital needed may not yet be available in India, 
and recourse may still be necessary to the London market, but this could (|uite easily' be done 
through financial firms in this country with London ofiices only a few houi-s oft over the tclcgraidi 
wire. 


(28) A more practical objection will be the ditliculty of finding a sullieicnt number of com-* 
potent Directors in India. Most of the qualified business men in the 1 ’residency" towns are too 
busy to take on such heavy additional duties, and there is no reserve of retired Government 
officials (who at any rate in most cases know something about India) to fall buck upon. This 
will bo a real difficulty but not, I believe, a serious matter in iiracticc. Home retired Kailway 
men will probably stay out in India to take on such duties, and the members of firms interested 
in Kailways will also be available. 

I am strongly in favour therefore of Companies domiciled in India, with Boards also in India. 

(29) D. A coinbinutiou of B and C is suggested, which would mean apparently either 
Companies domiciled in India with Boards in London, or domiciled in England with Boards in 
India. The former only needs statement to show its inqiracticability. but for the hitter somethin'' 
might bo said in the caso of Kailways of which the capital is held in EngUuul. wheiv there nuis^ 
be. at any rate some Agency for distributing dividends and dealing wth shareholders in Europe, 
or with such fimmeial matters as need resort to the London money market. 

The essential point is that the Board of Directors, the governing authority in all practienl 
natters, should he in India, so that it could keep a constant lentcli on working details and he an 
ihc spot for quick and free connnunication with the public and traders, and 'the Railwa.n Board 
or oilier Government offices concerned. 


When existing contracts expire, the new arrangements could follow the lines of the new 
East Indian Kailway contract, which have no doubt been carefullv thought out, 

(2) Functions, status and constitution of the Railtray Board and sipstcni of control of Ilailwan 
matters by ihc Government of India. Suggested modifications for better disposal of business 
(39) Funcitons. In practice the Kailway Board controls, or tries to control, praeticailv' all 
matters big and sinall connected with all the railways in India, thus “ biting off a'-’ceat deal more 
tlinu it can chew ns at present constituted, with a President and two members milv. 

This universal control used ^yith necessary discretion is no doubt needed in India at |. resent 
while the hallways arc nearly all the property of the Stetc. Even when worked bv Companies, 
tne State has to see that its property is properly maintained and worked, with duo re-nrd to 
public niterests and public safety. - , . ° • 
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(31) Theio IS the alternative, bometiincB buggested, of giving up direct State ownership and 
inanagenient, and leducing the llailwaj Dcpuitincnt to the position of the Hallway branch of 
(lie English Board of Tiade, but for reasons obvious to anjono who knows India, this is not at 
all easily done The Stiite lias to be the “ ma-bnp ” (mother and father) of all such enterprises, 
and rirubt Keep a general control, to prevent undue competition, or rash and unscrupulous schemes 
to evpioit the Indian financiei Keen lor a gamble, but timid about investments for small leturnb 

At the bume tune there is no reason why the Eailvvay Board should undertidvc the direct 
nianagomont of the three Stale llailways and interfere in all details m the moticuloub way they 
d'l at jircsent under the malign lulluence of the Einaiicml Department This intcifeiencc extends 
also to the Coiiipaiiies’ lines which could be given with advantage a much wider discretion than 
they are at jirosont (Sec para 33 (4) of the Committee Report ) 

(32) There is much to be said however for the idea of selling all the State owned raihvays to 
Coiiipanies and giving up direct State ownership and management altogether It has been urged 
against this idea that for stratogioal reasons and for tianiing olliceis to be eflicieiit controllers of 
niilitaiv railway transport in war time, it ib necessary that the frontier linos at any rate must be 
WviKcd 1)\ the State Also that the Stale Railways are iiidispeiisable tunning schools for Govern 
nil lit Eiiginoeis and other Railway exports who will be icqunod even foi the reduced general 
co'itiol III Railway matters viliich it will always be necessaiy for the Government to retain in its 

h. ands 

(83) Tiicro IS very little in these aiguincnts, sci .Mr Robertson s report, para 70, page 25 
Recent expt rionco m England and India has shown that civihan managed lines properly organised 
can work most cflieiontly m wai tune, and aiiangements could easily bo made to tuun a sulhcient 
I'linibcr of niilitaiy offieeis in Railway managonicnt, etc, on Companies’ lines Similntly the 
Railway experts required for goiieial control by the Govcnmient of India could be selected from 
the Companies’ Railway's, with a riiueli larger field for effective selection If this root-and- 
brniich change was possible, the functions of the Railwav Board could be simplified to some 
extent, but there is little chance of its being considered a practicable proposal, and I will proceed 
to discuss things ns they are, with a view to suggesting such improvements as are possible while 
working on the present general lines 

(31) The further considoiation of thr Boiiid s functions is, however, inextricably mixed up 
with its stains, and it is necessaiy to first consider that point 

Statin of the Railway Board If the Board is to continue its comprehensive and complete 
control of Indian Railways, it must be juit on a footing commonsiirato with its responsibilities 
and jinportance, and nnist bo made a seiiaratc Department of the Government of India, with the 
rrosident ns a Meinbei of Council, anil it mml almrc all things bo released from the ijuhc of thr 
Finaiuial D partinent, by the eompleto separation of Railway Pinanco from the general icveuues 
of the country 

(35) Xo one iicrhaps, without my 50 years’ experience of the blighting influence of this mix up 
of Railway fmniiie with the State rovemies, can have any conception of what muddle and waste 
IS caused by the consequent subjection of the Railway Board to the Financial Dcpiirlmcnt, but the 
net results arc ojicn to the eyes of all men The Indian railways are unsatisfaetonly iiiannged 
and bankiupt and nothing is hciiig done to icstore them to solvency The Finance Department 
seized the nominal surplus profits fiom the Railways even dining the earlier years of the war. 
Ignoring the fact, that these were largely fictitious jirofits due to the impossibility of cairymg 
out renewals and rcjilacemonts of rolling sloek, pcinnuicnt way, etc , and should on business 
prmciiilcs have been set aside as a icseive or sinking fund fioni which such lonewals, etc , could 
bo made when it again became jiossihle to procure the matorials For want of such provision 
the cost of inalving up these arieurs is being charged to current Railway revenue and reduces the 

i. idwuvs to a state of lusohoiicy, for facing which nothing is iqiiimently being done yet 

(30) Briflly then, as to status, the Railway Boaid should be pul on the same footing os, othci 
Chief Departments with the President as "Member of Council for Railways,’’ with full powers 
III all fniawial iiialtcrs, winch could then bo lun on business linos As to " functions ’’ there 
would still be the loiiqilete coiiii'rcbenstvc control of all inqioituut railway matters esiiccially 
rates and furc'., etc , lint a cessation of intcrfcrcnco in insignificant dclails, and very much more 
discretion h ft to the \gcnts and Managers of the various Railways 

'I’lns will mean sonic reduction in the duties mid icspoubibihtics of the Board, hut oil the 
other baud the-i will ho iniich iiaic.iscd by the complete ficcdom lu finaucial matters which is 
jiostiihitcd ns tiio first indisiionsalile condition of improvement, and the number of members of the 
Board now most inadequate will have to be considciahly iiicicnscd 

(37) .Vii effcitive jicrsonnel would he soiucwlmt ns follows — 

One I’ri sideiit mid Mcmbci of the Viceroy’s C’ouueil, who must he an ex])erionccd Rmlwnv 
ollii or carefully selected Probably , but not necessarily, an ox Agent of an important Indian 
Railway 

Oik " .\genl Member,’’ piobably the c\-Agciit from u largo liidiiin Railway for supervision 
of iiites, fans and working details 

One “ Chief Engineer Member ’’ of experience and authouty who should also be ’’ Consulting 
Etigiiieei foi Rmlwavs to tiic Goveinineiit of India ’’ and have elimge of an mqiroxcd Teclimcnl 
S( etinn, mid of Establishment ijiiestioiis 

One " Piojeets Member ’’ to Iiaxe eoinjilcte chiugo of Surveys and Estimates and Projects 
of all Kinds, also of tlie negotiations for all now eoiistiuction, and Rujicrvision of contracts with the 
new compaiiich jirojiosing to build railways Such an iqqioiiitmciit is au uigciit necessity foi man' 
reasons which can he given in detail if asKed for It is suflieient to sav tiiat at |)iesont, branch 
line coiilraets are often not complctoil mid signed for 3 to 5 years after woik has been begun, or 
even foi yems after completion and opening’ 

One Fiiimiciai Jrpinhcr ’’ already jirov'idcd us a Financial Advisei These foui members, 
in addition to tlic Piesicknt “ Mciiihei of Council," aic the inmimum iiiuiibcr lequired to cope 
with the duties of the Boaid, and it may ho found necessary' to add a " Labour ’’ or " Wages ’’ 
Memiicr to siipeivisc flu* riiacliiiioty for settling railway labour dis|)iites, and a ‘‘ Coiiimercinl 
Member ’’ to icprcsciit the public and the mercantile community The cost of such a new and 
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oninrgod llailway Board will moan extra exjKjnditure l)ul (ho iiioroiit<(> is iipcfSKat^' to oblrun 
otiicionoy, and is a drop in Iho ocean compared with tho vast interests involved. 'J'here can bo 
no more roniunerutive ex])ondilurc imaginable. 

(tlSj Control by the Covcnuihcnl of Jitdia would be o£ a general character, by the ^ ieeroj 
in Gounoil through tho Itadway Moinbor as in the ease of other departments. It would guide in 
all essential matters of jiolioy, but refrain from interference in details wiiieh should be left to the 
Iroo discretion of tho llailway Board. 

The remarks and recommendations 1 have mn<lo above are founded on my long experience 
of tho iiracticnl working out of tho rules in force. 

(3S)) Mr. llobGrtsou’s report first njade praetieal proiiosnls for a llailway Board which was 
established on his recommendation, but with very limited jiowem compared with tisose he con- 
sidered necessary. 

In paras. 47 to 49, ho pointed out the necessity for releasing the railway.s from " code con- 
trol," and in paras. 61 and 52 showed clearly the unhapjiy results of the administrative Head of 
tho Railway Beparlmont, (then) tlio Alinister in charge of tho Public Work's jiortfolio, having no 
experience or training in railway management and working, so that overylhing had to be presented 
to him after tedious delays in " noting," and exhaustive expounding of all sides of the (picstion. 
Mr. Robertson pointed out that " every other Governing Department had at its head an expert 
trained to tho business, while tho highly technical llailway Department alone, had placed at its 
head in supremo authority an ollicer who was not a railway expert.” 

'J’he whole of para. 62 of his roiiort needs very careful consideration ns it proves conclusively 
tho necessity for tho head of tho Railway Department being a full member of the Viceroy’s Council, 

(40) The Inchcapo Committeo diet not take this view (page. XX, parn. 2) and i-eeommeiuied 
tho Raihvay Department being left under the Member for Commerce and Industry, under all the 
disadvantages of working under a non-expert head who would require tedious exjilanation.s to 
enable him to understand railway question.s put befoie him for decision. Their objections to a 
Railway Member of Council are extraordinarily futile, if looked into — they arc as follows: — 

(1) That he would bo called upon to take a responsible part in the general business of the 

Government. 'This is not at all convincing as there are many subjects in the 
" general business " which include railway questions, and the others need not take 
up much of his time. The same objection would apjily to every other member. 

(2) That railway administration would lake up his whole time without extraneous duties 

being imposed on him. So far ns Ihoro are any extrancou.s duties necessarily im- 
posed, he will have time enough for them wlicn tho Railway Board is strengthened as 
suggested above. This objection also would apply to all other members. 

(0) That appeals to the Government of India should n.s a matter of prineiplc not go to tho 
head of tho Department against which they are made. This is plnu=ible but futile. 
Tho Member for Commerce and Industry is just as much a servant of the Govern- 
ment, and os much a Hoad of the Railway Department as a separat- member 
u juld bo. In both case.s such appeals would go to the Viceroy in Council for decision. 
The same objection would apply to all members. 

(41) The Committeo did, however, acknowledge (he cumbrous nature of the machinery then in 
force and rccoinmondod (page XXI) greater freedom and powoi-s to the Chairman with direct neefss 
to tho Governor-General in Council, etc., etc., proposals wliich have mostly boon carried out with 
good rosuHa. But tliere is still tho fact that tho President of tho Railway Bonn!, however closely 
ho approaches dc facto to a real head of his dopartinont, has not tho position or authority which 
should accompany it, and put him on a footing of equality with the heads of the Financial and 
other Departments. Nothing short of that can be eonsiderotl salisfaetory. 

(3) To coiinidci thr financing of Hallways in India, especially the utilisation of private enterprise 
and Capital in new construction . 

(42) In tho matter of financing railways, the circumstaneos, as idready explained above, do 
not allow of raising funds in India from Indian investors to any great extent. Money is nlwavs 
clicapor in the London market than it is in India, and whether noniiniilly raised in this country 
or not, tho undonvriting would probably for the bulk of flic issues bo done" in Eng'land. Anv coii- 
ditions making it compulsory that only Indiiin-ou'ned capital is to bo accepted would moan n vorv 
high rate of interest. Tin's may bo seen from the pro.sciit price of Imliim Railway securities, some 
of which can bo bought to yield nearly a certain !) per cent, and scarcely any at prices yielding lc.es 
than 74 to 8 per cent. 

(43) If the Boards of Direction aro in India, the raising of capital will also prosuninhly be 
done in this country, nominally at least, wherever tiie money may come from oveiituiilly ; and on 
full consideration, 1 do not think that any belter mofhocls am feasible than those adopted under 
the” Branch lino rules of 1013.” Under these rules the linns interested in branch lines raise the 
capital for a commission of 6 per cent, on the sum requiird for promotion and underwritin" ex- 
penses, etc. Applications for shares are called for by public ndvorfisomont and those received in 
India have preference. Indians have never taken very largely to investments in rnilwav sh.'ires 
as the dividends in prospect are very small in the eyes' of people aeeustoined to reeeivo or jiav 12 
to 30 per cent., in their ovco’clay lives. Such raihvay slinrcs were in jiro-war days in favour with 
Europeans resident in India for investment of savings, but nearly all such money was withdrawn 
recently when exchange went up, and remitted to Euroiie, and tlicrc is not nnicli to be hoped 
for at present from this source. Nor will tho Indians engrossed in gambling in industrials be keen 
about low-dividend propositions, however safe and steady. 'The prospects of raising railway capital 
in India at low rates of interest are therefore bad, and very liberal rates, distinctly^'holtor than the 
rates of Government loans, will be a necessity. 

(44) If and when the railway finances are separated from those of the State, tho monev for 

capital expenditure on open lines will probably be most easily raised by railway loans in the shape 
of debentures with interest guaranteed at a little above the' market rates provailiim at the time 
for Government securities, but for all now construolion the system now in force for raisin" inonev 
for “ assisted ” branch linos “ on guaranteed or rebate terms ” seems to ho calcnlutcd to give the 
best results, as it would hold out prospects of improvement, always an attraction. ° 
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• railways are once more on a paying basis (by raising rates and fares, or otber- 

wjse), the yearly profits should bo at the disposal of the ItaiKvay Board. These used, in pre-war 
days and for some time after, to run to throe or more million pounds annually, and were absorbed 
m the General Hevenues of the country. It has been urged that the State paid for many years, 
enormous sums to make up tlio loss on tho 5 per cent, guarantee on which the capital was raised 
to build the original main linos, and can justly demand repayment now that there are surplus 
profits coming to credit. 1 am under tho impression that these losses have since been directly 
repaid, but in any case the additional prosperity of the country duo to railways, and their import- 
ance in guarding against disastiouslj’ e.xpensive famines, and the saving in cost of military trans- 
port in jxince and war, etc., etc., have now repaid any such losses tenfold, and nobody can deny 
that railway profits should in the public interest be spent in financing improvements on o.xisting 
lines and in pushing new construction. 

(46) As all this e.vpenditure will bo remunerative, more or less, from the beginning, it will not 
be necessary for the llailway Board to pay out the full interest on the debentures or shares, but 
only the deficit on the guaranteed rate, and for this purpose a few millions will go a very long way. 

There are few schemes liljely to be taken up which will not pay within 2 or at worst 3 per 
cp-nt. of the guaranteed interest immediately, and tho full amount within ten years. The respon- 
sibiiity of tho llailway Board fii, saj’, one million’s worth of 7 per cent, debentures, would thus not 
e.'ccoed T30,000 to begin with, reducing to nothing in ten years, or an average of '14 per cent., or 
Tlii.OOO per annum, and at this rate oven one million spent in making uji guarantees would jirovide 
for raising T70 millions, or three times the amount that could jirobably be raised in practice or 
spent usefully per annum. This is, of course, a sketchy and crude calculation not providing for 
oxiioiises of promotion, underwriting, or other contingencies, but shows, I think conclusively, that 
railway profits us they were in jire-war times, and to which we must presumably coirie again 
shortly, would be ample if left to the discretion of the llailway Board for employment in raising 
money tor improvements and development, instead of being swallowed by the Financial Depart- 
ment whale. 

(47) It will be only fair, of course, to treat purely strategic and military frontier railways on a 
different footing, and jiay for them and the losses from their working from money supplied by the 
Government of India in tho flfilitary Department. I do not know what is the present practice, but 
when I was on the North-Western Eailway (up to 1907) tho receipts of tho frontier lines wore 
lumped together witlv those of the other sections of that great railway, and gave a very misleading 
idea of the real net earnings of the commercial section. 

(48) In the matter of attrocting private enterprise and capital, it is known from a speech made . 
recently at tiie Railway Conference of 1920 by Sir George Barnes, that the idea in favour at Simla 
is one of making railway development over to the o.xisting trunk lines, each in its own “ spiiere.” 
Tins will be a very lamentable and disastrous plan, which should be summarily rejected in the 
Iiuhlio interest. It will take years of controversy to settle the respective " spheres,” and the trunk 
lines will obstruct new construction to an intolerable extent. 

(49) 'J’he question of development of new railway lines by the existing trunk lines was fully dis- 
cussed at tho time tho now branch lines rules were brought into force, and rejected for many 
reasons which will be found on record in the Railway Board office. 

(00) These objections have been, amplj' confirmed by subsefiunnt practical experience, from 
which have emerged two conclusive reasons for rejecting any such idea: — 

(1) It has been found that the interests in new railway develojiments of the main lines and of 
the public are very often not identical on the surface, and result in the former, apprehensive of loss 
from the “ short circuiting " of existing routes, discouraging or even opposing connections badly 
needed in the public interest. 

(2) It has also been found in practice that important main lines, tho officers of which are 
absorbed, if not overwhelmed, by large urgent questions, arc not able to find time to work minor 
lines to the best advantage without the constant criticism from outside ns applied by the managing 
agents of " branch line companies ” under present circumstances. This can be proved to tho hilt 
from experience in the case of several branch lines, where the working agencies have had to be 
literally hunted into giving tho branches the treatment and facilities needed to get the best results 
for the jiublic. Such outside intluonco would' disa|)penr if the main lines owned tho branches which 
would (naturally) he neglected as insignificant things, suitablo places for the use of ohsolete stock 
and less competent staff, and constantly suffering from " restrictions ” of booking whenever stock 
ran short on the main line. 

(61) On the other side, it has been said that the main lines might raise their capital at a lower 
rate of interest (which seems doubtful without a Government guarantee, equally effective in either 
case), and that the promotion expenses, etc., of the branch line companies arc an unnecessary 
extravagance. But unless the Government raised the capital itself, as at present, it is. not clear 
where the economy would come in, ns the main lines would presumably have to raise tbe capital in 
the same money market and under much the same conditions ns the “ Assisted Branch Line Com- 
p.anies,” The root of the opposition is probably that the branch line companies, with their criti- 
cisms and claims, have been found to be a “ nuisance " both to tho working agencies and tbe Eail- 
wav Board which has to decide in matters of dispute, hut it can be shown that the result of this 
outside influence has been wbolly beneficial to the public, and in some eases has boon welcomed 
and acknowledged as such by the agents, who get to know in this way of matters that would not 
otlicrwiso come to their notice. The outside companv is thus a " waking up ” influence on tho 
main line officers which has valuable results on more than the branch line itself, and it will be a 
public misfortune if it is abolished. 

(.62) The views put forward in the Committee Report, and apparently accepted at Simla, as to 
" short circuiting ” are believed to be in fact essentially unsound as attaching a very omineous 
value to the opinions of vested interests. 

hi such matters it is the public interest that should count vrimnrily, and all the time. The 
enrreel principle in ncarhi all eases is that if a mopnsed line, can he shnuni as likely to pay, it may 
reasonably be assumed that it is needed, and therefore, that it is in the interests of the. public that 
it should be built, notwithstanding possible loss to existing lines, which they are naturally inclined 
to exaggerate.' Such losses are seldom appreciable and soon made up for by increased traffic 
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brought to them, and by the iiicronsed prosperity of tlio whole tract due to improved coimnuniea- 
tions. Tliis is very clearly explained in j)ura. 127 of Mr. Robertson’s report, which is conchisive on 
th° subject of the short circuiting ” bogey which makes vested interests see red. _ 

(S3) It has been laid down oflicially recently that no j)roj)osed new line connecting two existing 
railway stations will be considered a " branch line." 'J'his is jierhaps correct in the dictionary 
sense, but it ignores the fact that nuiiicroiis such connecting lines have been built under the 
" branch line rules ” and is in contlict with those rules, which were adojited by t'.e Governincnt of 
India after Mr. Robertson and the Incheapc Coininittcc's Reports had been fully considered and 
after an exliaiistive discussion of the subject. They are, and were, ineaiit to be on liberal lines so 
as to attract capital in India, and were also adopted for semi-political reasons to which much im- 
portance was attached at the time. _ , • i j i < 

Miinij hiiiidri'd mill's nf “ liriiitch lines " hin’c been built under thnsc rules lohicli icould not 
have been built otherwise, greatly to the public benefit, and it is clear that these rules should not 
be essentially altered by “ neiv definitions,’' or in any other way than after free and full discussion 
Wo have come to a stage in India where further railway development is most urgent, but 
whore 90 per cent, of the now lines so badly needed must run " between existing stations,' and to 
deprive those of the benefits and prospects of early eonstnictioii given by the “ branch lino rules 
is a retrograde step to bo stoutly opposed by all interested in raitwliy mailers. 

(d-l) I have to admit that in this matter of the agency through which new lines should bo con- 
stnicted, both Jfr. Robertson (|inra. 149) and the Committee (para. 28) and, I believe, the present 
liailway Board, are in favour of working through the trunk lines as preferable to the formation of 
iicw giiarantood companies, but those views were, after much discussion, rejected by the Oovern- 
vient nf India when drawing up the branch line rules of 191.8, and I submit that I have given gisal 
reasons above, founded on practical experience, against any such monopoly being granted to the 
trunk lines, as it would be a serious check to the railway developinont so urgently needed. 

(5.'i) I have not been able to get at any information on record ns to the exact grounds on whjch 
the recommendations of both Mr. Robertson and the Iiichcape f’oiiimittee on the subject of building 
branch lines through the agency of the trunk line companies were rejected by the Government of 
India, but 1 heard a great deal of discussion on the subject at the time at Simla, and my recollec- 
tion is that the then President’s (Sir T. Wynne) opinion was Unit any such scheme " was out of the 
(liif-stioii ’’ on some of the grounds following: — 

fl) The dilliciilty of deciding on the separate .spheres to he demarcated for develoinncnt 
by eacli trunk line, which would lead to endless disputes and delays. (It has already done so in 
several cases ) 

(2) The objections to giving a monopoly to the trunk lines which in their panic fear of 
’’ short circuiting ’ would look at new proposals from a selfish and obstructive point of view, and 
not in tile public interests, which alone should be the guiding jirinciple for railway development. 
(There are numerous instances confirniing this belief ) 

(3) It was considered important for financial and semi-political reasons that minor companies 
tlomiciled in the country with their capital raised locally in rupees, should attract Indian inve.slors 
and thus interest the public in the welfare nf the railways hitherto almost entirely built and paid 
for and managed by Europeans. 

These anticipations have only been partially realised, ns Indian investments have not been 
heavy, but a begiiming has boon made, and many hundreds of miles of useful railway built, 
which could not have been built otherwise. 


Financing nf liailway Funds. 

(50) The several possible methods by which new capital mav be raised are discussed 
exhaustively by Mr. Robeitson who in para. 131 comes to the conclusion that ’’ the jiroper course 
for the Government to imrsne in the extemsion of its railway system would be the return to the 
system of guarantee as the chea]iest, failing direct borrowing by the Goviwnmenl.” In pages 
45 to 52 he goes info great detail on the terms to be olTered to make the guaranteed loan.s nttracthe 
and to secure at the same time the public interests and the security of the liabilities incurred 
by the Govoriiiiicm. Nearly all these rccommcndalions were accepted (except the rccoinmemla- 
tion of working tlirough the trunk lines ailvocaled in paras. ]49-1.5t)) when tlie brani-h line rules 
of 191.'! were drawn up and issued, and they form an excellent foundation for the methods to be 
followed in raising capital in the future, with, of course, such mollifications ns are called for by the 
altered stale of the inmicy market, and such iinprovciiient in the rules as experience ha.s shown 
to be advisable (see note below). 

(57) On page 5.’!, para 154, Mr. Robertson proposed a “ Unilway Fund ” being started on 
the linos of that now established in Ireland under the Light Railwavs'Act of 18Sfi, for providiii" 
improvements on State railways and towards the construction nf new'lines. In jiara. 157, he savs” 
’’ the money thus hypothccnled would necessarily require to be kept entirely separate from the 
general finances of the Government, of India. It should bo jilaced at the credit of the railway 
board, who, subject to the control of the Governor-General in Council, should bo left free and 
unhampered to administer the fund in such manner a.s would be most advanta"eous to the 
country." In para. 159 ho lays down that "where the capital is jirovidod bv "a "uaranteed 
company the payment of interest (to make up the guarantee) should alone bo a charge against the 
railway fund so long as the liability coiitiiiues.” ' ” 


"" tbc same lines ns proposed by me above for the separation of the 
Railway BoaiR s finniincs from the revenues of the country, under which the railwar* iirofits for 
the year would hr at the disposal of the Railway Board for financing the capital n'eeded to be 
raised by debentures for open line capital works, and by guarnntoed shares for new construction 
companies. The raihvay fund m my .scheme would only have to make up the deficit on tho 
debenture.s and shares raised, and in this wav would go a verv long wav and provide all the 
money that could bo raised or u.sefully expended in the year. Tliis prosiippose.s certain consiiler- 
able net profits on railway working anmially, such ns were received to tho extent of several 
millions before the war and tvhie.h we may ns.snme will come again when things have settled 
down and the railways been made solvent. I do not know why Mr. Robertson's proposal was 
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turned down, probably for the reasons given by the Inchcnpe Committee against anj' proposal for a 
reserve fund, that “ all the money the Government could borrow economically was needed for pre- 
sent urgent needs and more could not be provided.” 

(59) When wc turn to the Inchcape Committee's report on the subject of finance we find 
.them on their own pound and so far as it goes the enquiry was complete and the report is 
exhaustive and decisive. But it is founded entirely on the assumption that money for Indian 
railway development beyond the sum available from the general revenues vittsf be borrowed 
by the Government and must be limited to the amount that could be borrowed without affecting 
tlic credit of the State. It never seems to have been realised that railway needs were so urgent 
and of such a nature that it ivould be justifiable and remunerative to pay a higher price than the 
Government rate of interest, sufficient to get the money needed, and that it could be done by 
utilising the profits of the railways (which were then considerable, and would be so now but for 
the effects of the war, and will be again). 

(60) In para. 29, page XVII, they do consider the question of “ separating Indian railway 
finance entirely from the general finance of the Government of India.” They state the proposal 
quite correctly “ that the capital required for Bailway purposes should be determined solely 
with reference to the regnirem ents of the railways and not influenced, by considerations relating to 
the general financial position of the Government.” This idea, obviously sound to any business 
mind, they condemn unreservedly as impracticable, apparently because they cannot conceive that 
the money could be borrowed on anything but the credit of the State. At the end of the paragraph 
they quote the Bombay Chamber of Commerce ns representing in 1907, that they ” do not 
recommend the separation of railway finance from the general budget estimates because it is 
realised that for some time to come the railways will not be able to borrow all they require on the 
security of their net revenues and that grants must therefore be looked for from Government.” This 
may have been correct at the time, but it is a practical admission of my argument that when the 
net raihvay profits are sufficient to borrow against, it will be possible to separate railway finance 
from the general budget estimates, and that if used for financing guaranteed loans ns described 
above, the railway profits will be sufficient to allow of such separation when they are qirite 
moderate in amount, 

(4) Present system of control by Government of rates and fares, and if the machinery for deciding 

disputes hchvcen railways and traders is satisfactory. 

(01) I can say little on this subject except that such Government control is necessary under 
Indian circumstances, and that it will be much more efficiently administered by the enlarged 
railway board suggested, one member of which, at (least, will be an expert in such matters, and 
auothei' capable of understanding tlie provisions of a “ contract,” which has not always been the 
case. It is certain that all disputes will be more quieklj' dealt with by experts with full disci'etion, 
and no interference from the Financial Department meddlers. 

(5) ' Eecominendations that may seem germane to the enquiry. 

(62) This is so comprehensive a demand for suggestions that I venture to put forward some 
recommendations as' to details of working which my Jong experience has impressed on me as 
c,ssential to more successful railway management, and in the public interest. 

The first of these is the abolition of tlie pernicious system of booking certain goods “ at owner's 
risk " at a lower rate for freight than charged for goods booked at railu’ay risks. In practice this 
system is a terrible evil, encouraging thefts and robberies end causing immense losses to con- 
signors or consignees paid for by consumers. It is ordinarily urged in defence of the practice 
that “ consignors have their choice,” and that the fact of enormous quantities of goods being sent 
under these conditions proves that on the whole it must be in the traders’ interests to adopt it. 

Such reasoning, however plausible, is entirely fallacious. There is no choice for many kinds 
of goods, especially those most exposed to dishonest practices. Coal and oil, fresh fruits, etc., 
arc not booked except at owner’s risk, and the railway staff are learning that thefts from such con- 
signments may be committed with impunity. It is the demoralising effect of such a state of things 
that is to me the chief and crying evil, as it is turning every railway station into a den of thieves. 
As for the losses to traders, they are considered part of the charges rrecessarily incurred and 
passed on to the consumer, and it is the pirblic that srrffers. There is no remedy but doing away 
errtirely with the acetrraed thing. It will mean an indirect raising of rates and the extra receipts 
will much more tbair pay for the greater cost of the errlarged watch and ward and detective staff 
which will be needed to check thefts and robberies. This improvement in policing, if taken full 
advantage of, will have an important effect in stopping other irregularities and dishonest 
practices in conncciion with goods sent at railway ilsk (for losses on which large sums are paid 
\ early), travelling without tickets, extorting bribes for use of trucks, etc., etc. 

(63) Next to the objectionable “ owner’s risk ” system (or perhaps some would say before it), 
comes the necessity for the institution of training establishments for all classes of railway labour 
connected with the running of trains. 

The Engineering and Locomotive Departments, down to the lower subordinates, are chiefly 
manned by educated and trained professional men, but for the Traffic Department, on the em- 
ployees of which almost everything depends in connection with the safe and punctual working of 
trains and the canying on of th& goods traffic with economy and despatch, things are veiy’ much 
otherwise. From the junior traffic officers downwards, to the pointsmen and jemadars, these men 
are appointed almost casually and pick up their work ns they go along. There are more or less 
inefficient telegraph classes, some haphazard and very partially successful attempts at teaching 
station masters’ and guards’ work, and some examinations to be passed for confirmation or pro- 
motion in various gr.ades, but there is nothing thorough or systematic, and to those who know 
the secrets of the ]3risonhonso it is a standing miracle that many serious accidents do not occur 
every day. That scandalous delays and losses do occur daily in the carriage of goods of all kinds 
is tlie experience of the public and of every trader who uses the railways. I have often heard 
wonder expressed “ that anyone uses them at all.” 

(64) Now the real reason at the root of this unsatisfactory state' of things is the Oriental 
temperament, which is the result of generations of easy-going people to whom time is no object. 
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nnd onovgv nnd punctuulity imd dcfipiiteh lo»d:cd on tlie cdmw'lcri'itic'; of fu'i'iy, unitlen'-tnd, 
forpign luniitics. 

If is itecossury first for cfVicioiit woricm", (o Ituin nil Ihfc slnclcorh fo idons nf puiicumlit.'i 
nnd onorgy mid de^jmtcli nnd ovnn Jnistio, ami it ran lif tlouc. It lins linfii proM'd over nnd rmr 
ngnin m fimning conslnudion tinlVic stuff, who coidd not lie I'M'cUod ni doing tlnng-i '* on tlin run 
nnd Joiojiing nn o,>o nhvnjs an getting luirK done in the <iniclc( si nnd hr si possiblf* \vn\. It lins 
boon done by Tntn's to n notnble ovtcnt nnd in mnneroiih norlrsbops nnd fnctories all over India 
The steumor “ Sernng ” is n notable instnnee of native ellieiency nitb proper trninine, Noi drx-s 
it need long training for Mieli railway work A si.x months’ eourse at a training school (wbicl. 
might be set iiji b\ eneh big inilwny, or in eneli proiinee) with Keen energetic teaebi rs of tie 
“ Scoiit-ninster ” t\pe, wotihl suilice to turn out ellicipnt workeis, Knouing practically idl the rule, 
nnd regulations for oaoli discription of w’oik, nnd abo\<* nil taught to /iiisfir, to kee]> time, nnd to 
treat the inililic and their inteiests with titling eonsideiation. 

(Oe) At the risk of making these notes intolerahU volnminoiii. 1 ventnie to mention two more 
subjects of groat iiniinrtance to elhcieiit inilwuy working and detclnpinciil ; — 

Tlu disastuius syiUnn of " jne-iuidit ’’ of enginecis' hills at preent in force on open lines 
for woik done b_> contiaclors, which ineniis a ileliu in piunleiit of maiu weeks (somctiincs months) 
of inonei due mimedialelj the hills are signed. Prompt payment is the essiuitinl condition of 
oconomual cnriiiiignut of woiks It allows of the einpbnnicnl of pelf\ contractors with 'mail 
cajiital who are on their piomotion and anxious to do things (|uickh and safi'ifactoiiK, and who 
affonl the cheapest nnd best means of getting work done The (V'hixs in paimeni inake it nice 
snry to emploj big men with capital who can wait for payment, but thry hav(> to be paid for 
w'lvitnig and it means an nnnecessar;, addition to the cost of wotks. which all o\cr India intails a 
waste of mam lakhs annually 

It means incidontalh a great dial of eoriuplion in biibcs to ninn in the auditing and pay 
ofliccs to got bills through ijuickh, and ubo\e all it is vcr\ bad (raining for the open-line enginerrs. 
who lose all ideas of the economx and deH)>atch which prompt piument means, and resign the in- 
solves to the ciicumstances 

It should bo noted that tins procediue applies onl\ to o]>'n lines On construction the 
ongineer inus the bill as soon as he signs it. work is tione ipneklv and eheaplv aiir! the eoniriii'tor 
knows where he is I ha\e fought this scandal for \ ear-, sometimes with teniporarx' sneecs.. and 
once got the subject taken iiji In an able and busnusslike accounts olliccr, so far that propoods 
woio circulat/al for opinions, but here came in the " mm heel of tin Accounts Haboo. and the 
projiosids were almost iiiiin rsidl.t condemned In k'niiuieial bmcaiicrafs olecsscd with the iiuite 
erroneous idea that |)ie-audit means '‘control of expeiiditiin " It me.imi of course nofbing of 
the kind. Once the work is done and the bill signed In a responsible ntbeer if lie* fo hr j'-iiii, and 
no pre-aiiclit can ilo an^ttliing lint delai fiaynieiit. with all the results of waste of moniy tuid 
mcentnes to eorniplion 

(Oil) Another matter of great importanee wliieh I will onl_\ mention is the nece-'ity for bring- 
ing liieal (in\( iiinieiits more into toiieb with the tioieuina nt of India. Riiilwin l)i |>artnient. tliaii 
tlic,x are at present The first thing done In the new Iluilwin Bo.ird when it st.irted. was to fr.-e 
themselves from all " mterterenee ' in the l.oeiil (iinenmu'uts In ah dishing the iilijiointmenl of 
Itailwaj Secretary to the Local Administration which was held hj the t'onsnlting Ihiginci'r (now 
Govcinmcnt lns)icetn!s) in scveial prininies (Burma. Miidra- and Bombas tliiit I know of) 'ilu' 
results base been detriment'll to public mteiests In hading to delass iiiirl misunderstandings rliie 
to the Local Gosornments has mg no eviiert lulsioe at their disj is-id This is a matter that n* i di 
setting right. 

The Local Gos'ernmenfs hasc made efforts to git out railway programmes liy 'cfting up 
“ Comimmications Boards ” which base done much good work, hut thin liase no expert advice 
except that of the .\gents of mam lines natiirallv melined to he niirnnuiimded idniit slmrt cireniL 
ing, etc., and wnseqiienth (lies often giope m the dark Co oidination between the Provineial 
and Impcriai slews, and general exjiert adsiee on niilwin matters that is badly needed svoiild be 
the diits of the “ Projects Member” suggested .above for the llmlwin Board 

The plans for leasing to Local Goscrnmciit’s discretion and freedom as to feeder lines and 
trivinwass eaii oiils be soceessful if thes base such expert adviee There is a danger otherwi-e of 
the eonsidi ration and encoiiragonient of " wild cat ” scliemes, and a distinet need for some fmnl 
sanctioning luillionU before such concessions are fmnlU ajiprnsod 

(07) I may mention bore the ultorntions in the present brancli line rules wliicli will be dwilr- 
nblo when tlie construction of new railwaxs is resumed 

Tlio (juestioii was raised a coujdc of years ago bv the then President of the Railway Board who 
asked for suggestions, when the proposals given below wen written 


I'ropnsdh for Ilcvmcd Tcnai, and IluJrn for Branch flailwnya 

(08) Tlio first question in future proposals of (his kind will be (he finiiiieial one— of the rate ol 
interest the State will guaumtee on the fupitnl. the late uj, to wliieli intere-l will be made im on 
rebate shares, the percontage allowed for piomolion expenses, and (he sharing arr.ingoment for 
surplus profits ^ ^ 

- ii^ not a financial expert but suggest an inereaso in eaeli case iirojiortionato to tbr increase 
in the rate of interest, that lias to bo paid for State loans, since the date when the last branch lino 
terms were issued on 14tli November, lOI.t 

111 connection with the existing profit-sharing arraiigomonts.. I heard a verv interesting sug- 
gestion at Simla that the half shaic over 5 jier cent taken hy the Seeietarv of Slate mi-difc lu 
dropped wlion ho losses sustained on tho gunrnnteo liiid boon repaid, after which fho whole of 
tho jirofits would go to the Company. This was the condition attaching to some of fho ori-dniil 
guaraiitces, and if reverted to would certainly make such investments much mort' nftrnctivo 'iJiil 
it IS almost mconeeivnblo that the Financial Bcpaitment would bear of giviim up „ share in nn 
imj. roving properly, and even if the Railwiw Board is fmed from suelV emUrol, it would need 
to keep an eye on the profits on which it would depend ns soenrity for its operations in misiiie 

3;”yoaf^rciLx'.kl’; 
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other points I suggest for reconsideration are matters of detail more appropriately con- 
attached ns an Appendix. 

, thd) Y'ose notes have grown to be so voluminous that for fear of their being consequently 

unread -t 'nil only mention two or three subjects worth serious attention. 

- 1. Eobertson s report discusses the very imi^ortant questions of gauge, feeder line policy, 
and a railway clearing house, and his recommendations are all characterised by strong common- 
sense and practical ability. 

(70) Oniigcs.— He recommends further investigation of the fascinating, but desperately diffi- 

a altering both the 5 ft. 6 in. and S ft. :ij in. ’gauges to the European standard gauge 

ot 4 ft. ms. The expense would be colossal, and though probably really worth it in the long 
run, the ni-st cost will, it is likejy, prove to be practically prohibitive. Calculations made by Mr. 
i-rc" 1 Shadbolt some years ago proved this conclusively and it has since become more 

tliiiicult still by the extension of both systems. 

He recommends the 2-ft. G-in. gauge for developing country served at present by 5-ft. G-in. 
gauge lines, and the •2-ft. gauge for country in metre gauge spheres. The 2-ft. G-in. gauge was once 
in favour with the Eailway Board, and a complete system for the Punjab of such feeders was 
planned and surveyed and estimated for. The scheme was hung up by the war, and since then the 
shortsighted opposition of the open lines has effected an unfortunate reversal of policy. 'The blind 
fear of short-circuiting lias been reinforced by apprehensions of tlie narrow gauge becoming a con- 
uected-up competitive system, to avoid which it is solemnly proposed tliat feeder lines sliould have 

no iihysical connection” witli the e.xisting railways I The connecting up of the feeder lines 
vvould, as a fact, he necessary for purposes of economical management, but all idea of a competi- 
tive system can be done nwaj- with by tlie simple rule that “ all traffic carried b 5 ' the feeders must 
he made over to tlie main line at the neare.st junction in the direction in which it is travelling.” 

Physical connection ” would, of course, be a sine qua non at junctions in the sliape of joint pas- 
senger and tranship platforms, etc. If this principle is admitted there are complete schemes for 
aliout 600 miles of railway in tlie Punjab which would completely develop that important province. 

The 2-ft. gauge, while most useful for mountain railwaj’s, where the sharp curvature possible 
means an enormous difference in cost, often making it possible to build a line impossible on any 
bigger gauge, is not suitable for easy country, but in Us place lias a capacity for carrying an 
astonishing amount of traffic, ns proved on the Darjeeliug-Himahnnn Enilwny, which at busy times 
earns Es, 800 per mile per week! 

There is much to be said for tiie idea tliat the Simln-Knlkn Eniiway, if built on the '2-^. gauge, 
would iiave been 30 to 50 jier cent, cheaper and now a paying proposition ; and certainly in the case 
of tlie proposed railway up the Ganges gorge to Knrnprayag it vvould make something lilie that 
difference, and perhaps make construction possible. 

The central railway clearing house is an obviously valuable proposal, and was, I believe, gone 
into in mucli detail after tlie Eobert.son Eeport, with no result yet, so far ns I know. It will no 
doubt bo considered again during this enquiry. 

(71) A subject which 1 venture to commend to the Committee for special enquiry, ns calcu 
latud to greatly speed up railway development in India, is the utilising of canal hanks for railways 
where they lie in the direction of desired linos of communication. I have beoti advocating the idea 
for 20 .years witli s-rtuil! success, hut at Inst got permission in 1919 to carry out an actual investiga- 
tion of what it means when we face tiic facts. This investigation is in progress and not yet com- 
pleted, hut has gone far enough to show that the advantages of such scliemos are very groat and 
the difficulties chieilv imaginary or sentimental. I hope by the time the Committee finishes its 
enquiries to liave the survey and estimates for the " Garlimuklitosnr-Ka«gunge ” Canal Bank Sur- 
vey completed, with a full report on the subject, which, I venture to tliink, will be conclusive. 

(72) The Eailway Board controls coni traffic and supplies for nil India (and Ceylon to some 
extent), and ns the coal situation is considered to be very serious by many skilled persons in the 
business, tlirentcniiig something like disaster in the near future, it will perhaps be considered a 
subject " germane ” to this cnquiiy. Practically all the Indian coal supply comes at present from 
quite a small area in Bengal round Eanigunge and Jhorrin, whore the crowding together of mines 
and the railways serving them lias resulted in a state of almost intolerable congestion, and there is 
little to be hoped for in the way of increased outturn; wliile the demands for fuel arc increasing so 
r.spidly that coal for all requirements promi.ses to be presently absolutely unobtainable, which will 
spell ruin for flic railways and the numerous industrial undertakings now being started all over the 
country. 

Immediate action appears to he called for in the shape of extensive oxplorntinn and develop- 
ment of other sources of supply which are believed to exist in many places now fairly well known 
to the Geological Survey Department, but requiring expenditure on finding and proving workable 
coal mines which only the State can at present incur. On tlie same general lines, probably, as help 
is now given by paying in the first instance for railway surveys, such exploration eould be cn- 
eouraged with protiahly good results worth a considerable expenditure. 

It appears to ho a 'auhjeet for consideration by all interested iii railways and industries needins: 
fuel for working their mn'cliinory, and will perhaps be considered approjiviato for enquiry by tlie 
Committee. 

(73) I eannot conclude witliout apologies for this long and perhaps too strongly worded repre- 
sent at ion, hut I hope it will be considered excusable as due to my deep interest in what has heoii 
mv life work, and justifiable by the extreme importance of the subject to the conntrv and publie 
f 1 egret the plain language I have had to use with reference to the baneful effects of the Financial 
Department control of raiheays, but it has been to me an Old IMan of the Sea, making my life a 
burden for 3G years, and its strnngle-hold cannot be shaken off by spravins with rose-water. 

I should add that T do not for a moment qne.stion the wisdom, bonefieonco and effieienev of the 
Department within its own limits, and have no personal fu-ievances ncainst it, and, on the other 
hand, cause to he grateful for invaluable help given in Treasury and other matters. It is tlio 
machine, out-of-dnte for dealing with purely business conditions outside its knowledge and foreign 
to its principles, that needs to he nut adrift it raihvays in India are to make the progress 
cilird for in the public interests. 
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APPENDIX. 

Para. 3, IF. Makes the whole cost of all surveys a charge against the capital of the line when 
constructed. This works out very unfairly when several previous surveys have been made. Ihis 
« as acknowledged in the case of the Sara-Serajgunge Hailway, when the rate was so enormous that 
it was largely reduced. tj i 

There should be a limit, varying from, say Ks. 600 per mile in easy country to Bs. 1,600 per 
mile for a mountain survey. ' . . . r, -i 

Para. 3, VI. It is laid down that materials for the branch line will be carried on State railways 
at the special rates charged for similar materials belonging to State railways. 

It would be better to specify “ Eevenue rates,” as was done in older concessions, to prevent 
cases of very high charges being made, as in the case of the Sarn-Serajgunge line. 

It is no real concession unless Eevenue rates are actually' allowed. 

It is also advisable to lay down that the open line will not be freed from responsibility for 
sliort deliveries because the materials are carried at concession rates. Tliis is very important. 

Para. 3, VII. It is laid down that rebate and guarantee shares cannot be granted for the same 
brunch line. This has since been allowed in some cases, and should be regularised in the Eules. 

(o) and (b). The rates on guaranteed and rebate shares will have to be altered to suit the pre- 
sent rates in the money market (see remarks above) ; also the limit rate above which earnings are 
shared with the Secretary of State. 

It is laid down that “ the payment of rebate shall commence when payment of interest from^ 
capital ceases.” This is paid till “ the end of the half-year in which the line is opened ilirotighoid . 

In the case of maintenance charges, XVHI, it is laid down that maintenance expenses will be 
charged to capital for a year after the line, or part thercoj, is opened. 

In the first case, if the line is opened in sections, rebate is deferred for many months or years 
after the first opening, and in the second case, maintenance charges for the whole line go against 
revenue from the date of opening of the first section, irrespective of the date of completion through- 
out ! 

In both cases it is desirable to make a more equitable and definite arrangement. Eebate is 
really due from the date of opening for traffic on the section opened. The end of the half-year may 
be accepted as a convenient date in making up accounts, but where the line is opened in sections 
it is not fair to delay rebate till the line is “ opened throughout.” It should be paid for each section 
from the end of the half-year in which that section was opened, calculated on the cost of that 
section, which is easily ascertained approximately. 

Similarly, in the matter of maintenance charges, it is not fair that they should go against 
revenue for the whole line from a year after the date on which any part of it is opened (as the 
clause now reads), and it would be equally unfair to charge maintenance expenses to capital for a 
year after the line is “ opened throughout.” 

The principle is that maintenance expenses are chargeable to capital for a year after opening, 
and it should apply definitely to each section as opened. 

XXL " At the expiry of 80 years from the date on which the railway was declared open for 
traffic ” add “ throughout ” to allow for cases of railways opened in sections. 

There are some other points not mentioned in the General Eules which come up in the details 
of the concession and contract, and call for definite understanding ns to their exact meaning and in 
some cases for modification. Of these, the following are some that I have known to cause much 
dispute and argument: — 

(a) Length of line to be used for calculating traffic receipts. It was generally calculated from 
or to the centre of the junction platforms, but ns the portion of line paid for by the branch line 
companj' ended, under the old definition, at the outer signal, some agents made a claim that only 
the mileage between outer signals should be allowed in calculating the gross earnings of the com- 
nany, and this led to much correspondence. 

It needs to be definitely stated in the concession one way or the other. The precedents are in 
favour of the full distance between centres of junction station platforms, and this is also the most 
simple arrangement in keeping the accounts. The fare charged to the public is the full fare for 
the whole distance, and to deduct half a mile or so at each end and exclude it from the company’s 
earnings means a trifle in money at a cost of considerable clerical work, 

(b) Limits of the Junction Station “ premises ” needs to be strictly defined. It used to be 
the outer signal, but lately this has been called in question and attempts made to make the facing 
points the limit. It is very desirable that the original ruling of the outer signal as the limit should 
be definitely laid down. 

(o) Junction Worhs. Under the old arrangements in all the Southern Punjab Eailway con- 
iraots (before that for the Jullundnr Doab Eailway) it was laid down that “ the parent line paid 
for all junction works within the ‘‘ premises ” (I'.o., inside the outer signals) except quarters for 
running staff engaged on working the branch.” This was a simple rule allowing of no disputes or 
arguments, and it is very desirable that it should be reverted to. 

The newer rules attempt to discriminate between works " for sole use ” of the branch line, 
and works “ for joint use,” and lend to such frequent and complicated disnutes that a junction 
works estimate is seldom finnllv sanctioned till two or three venrs after the new line is opened. 
It mav seem easv to distinguish between works for sole and joint use, but ns a matter of fact 
nothing is more difficult. The remodelling of a station vard for a junction is nearlv always an 
opnortunity for cnrrving out much needed additions and alterations for which funds have been 
difficult to find, and manv of these are put in really for the " sole use ” of the main line, which 
are erroneously included in the “ joint works.” 

Similarlv it is difficult to define works for “ sole use ” of the branch, and even if put in solelv 
for the branch, it is seldom that thev do not come to be useful, and are used, for main line 
purposes as well. 

Besides the simplicitv of the old nile that the parent line pays for all junction works, is the 
verv strong incentive it is to economy on the part of the main line administration. WHien dealing 
with their own money there is not the same temptation to extravagance that there is when 
dealing with other people’s money. In practice this counts for a great deal. 
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" Free User." This is a question that is excluded from the " branch line ” terms, but there 
will be few cases in the future where the new line does not connect with open lines at both ends. 

Of the five “ branch lines ” with which I have had to do since I became connected wiMi them, 
only one, the Hoshiarpur-Donb Railway, was a real branch with a junction at one end only. The 
four others: — ■ 

Sutlej Valley Railway, 

Jullundur-Doab Railway, 

Snra-Serajgunge Railway, 

Mymensingh-Bhairab Railway, 
all had connections at each end, involving tlirough booking. 

In addition to these, of branch lines that have come directly under my notice are the 
Saharanpore-Shnhdara (Delhi) Railway, 

Amritsar-Patti-Kasur Railway, 

both connecting existing railway stations. ^ 

It will be as well therefore to lay down clear rules on this subject for branches affording 
through routes. 

I believe the precedent of the Southern Punjab Railway Co.’s contract (the first in which 
free use was mentioned) will be the best to follow ns a rule. Under this contract free use was 
allowed 

for traffic between two N. W. Railway stations, 
for carriage of Revenue stores; 

earnings for all other traffic passing over the line to be .shared. 

To avoid unfair ro\iting it was laid down that where the S. P. Railway afforded the shortest 
route between stations of origin and destination, the earnings would be considered ns part of 
its gross earnings whether the traffic passed over it or not. 

All receipts for exchanged traffic passing over the line, whether free use or not, were " liable 
to rebate.” 

This was the plain meaning of the contract as originally interpreted by the North Western 
Railway, it is, I believe, the fairest and clearest and leaves no room for disputes. (Disputes 
did occur owing to ambiguous wording, but that can easily be avoided now.) 

There ivill, hotvever, be venj few cases in future wlierc branch lines will not mean through 
traffic, and in many cases to give free use for such traffic will mean that the local receipts cannot 
possibly pay the branch line company, and the railway will not be constructed until the Govern- 
ment can spare funds for it. 

Nenrlv all the lines we have boon considering recently are of this description : — 
Kissengunge-Siliguri Railway. 

Jalpaiguri-Tetalya Railway. 

Mymensingir-Serajgungo Railway. 

Tangi-Jamnli)ur Railway. 

Kissengunge-Dinagepore Railway. 

None of these would on the local traffic pay by itself. 

I believe therefore it is highly desirable to revert to the terms regarding free user and rebate 
that were laid down in the S. P. Railway Company’s contract in the case of lines of similar 
Importance, and for smaller railway to do away with free use altogether and to allow the branch 
line to share receipts from all traffic passing over it irrespective of origin or destination. 

There are some minor points requiring to be laid down in the contracts to avoid disputes: 

(1) Terminals, if to be shared with Branch line company and to what extent. 

(2) The charge for working construction ballast trains after the line opens (the S. P. Railway 
contract lays down, “ no charge.”) 

(3) The division of earnings from through traffic originating or ending on the branch rail- 
way to allow for the full rate actuallv charaed on the branch, and not an average mileage rate 
on the whole journey (ns claimed by the A. B. Railway). 

Accounts. The clause in recent contracts giving the branch line a claim to inspect accounts, 
also to make suggestions for improvements in timing trains and other working details, should 
he adhered to and clenrlv laid down. There can be no doubt that the branch-line company, 
being able to inspect and make suggestions, has had a powerful effect in waking up the Working 
-Agencies and keeping them up to the mark. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

Since writing and printing the Notes on the Evidence I propose to put before the Railway 
Oommittee, I have received the “ questionnaire ” issued by the Secretary, and after consideration 
think it will be better to add this supplement, going into each question separately with a brief 
answer and reference to the paragraph in my Evidence where my reasons are given in detail. 

Qucstioii No. 1. — I thinlc railways owned by the State should be managed by Companies and 
not directly by the State. (See paras. 2 and 3 above and 7 to 22.) As to " profit sharing,” the 
Government should certainly get back its expenses in the shape of interest on its capital, and a 
share of the profits above that sum to be at the disposal of the Railway Board for financing 
improvements and additional railwny.s. But the idea of using such profits for an addition to State 
revenues should be abandoned and not too much importance attached to preserving an interest 
in " improving properties.” (See para. 19.) 

My experience is described in paras. 1 and 2 of Evidence above. It includes intimate 
knowledge of State management, and important dealings with railways under every other kind 
of management, both os a member of the commercial community and of the travelling public. 

Question No. 2. — I advocate company management ns in practice on the E. I. R., B. N. R. and 
other trunk lines, with general control luit less meticulous interference from Simla. 

Question No. 3. — Such companies should, I think, be domiciled in India ns far as possible 
(See paras. 28 — ^28 above.) 
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Qucaiion No. 24. — Any amount needed could be raised on terms suflnciently attractive to 
investors. . . 

Qiirstion No. 25. — Such borrowings might cortainl 5 ' affect the rate at which the State can 
raise its other loans, but no more than the ordinary raising of capital for other commercial purposes 
has “'•"'I' effect, of which the State has to talce its chance and over which it has no control. 

QucsUon No. 26. — (n) I consider this mixing up of railway funds with the general revenues 
of the country, which means “ programme and code control ” with all the defects pointed out 
m paras. IS to 19, has been most detrimental to railway progress and its aholHion is ihc first need 
of the situation. J i ■= 

(h) It is I think beyond doubt that railway rates must be raised and as soon as possible to 
make the railways solvent and paying jiropositions, which is essential to proper working and future 
prop-css. Akso J think it cannot be denied that the traffic can stand it, owing to the greater pros- 
perity of traders and the public generally, which to my personal knowledge has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. 

I cannot at present say what percentage of increase in rates and fares is needed, but it should 
not be difficult to work it out, from figures of receipts and working expenses, and I will try to 
do so before coming up to give evidence (if called upon to do so). 

Question No. 27. — I consider the results shown for both State-managed and Company-managed 
lines mo.st unsatisfactory to both the State and the public and ns proving that the r-evision of 
rates and other measures for improving results have been too long delayed. 

Question No. 28. — In paras. 7 to 19, I have given conclusive reason, I believe against the 
present “ Budget system,” as entirely disastrous and intolerable from the business point of view, 
causing an enormous waste of time and money. Mr. Eobertson took exactly the same view and 
condemned it utterl 3 '. 

As to the principle quoted at foot of page laid down by the inchenpe Committee, T have 
referred to it in paras. 18 and CO ns the root error which stultifies nenrlj- all the conclusions come to 
bj’ that learned and wise Imt whollj- unpractical Committee. 

Question No. 29. — I have no experience in this matter. 

Question No. 90. — From inv recent experience I believe thej’ do. 

Question No. 31. — I am unable to give <my definite opinion on tliis point from personal 
experience. 

Question No. 32 — 1 am unable to give any definite opinion on this point from personal 
experience. 

Question No. 33. — I am unable to give any definite opinion on this point from personal 
experience. 

Question No. 34. — The carr.ying capacity of all (he railways I have ordinarily to do with, 
could not bo more unsatisfnetoo'. Passenger trains are few and overcrowded, goods have to wait 
weeks for trucks, and enormous losses arc incurred in transit. A groat deal of this is duo to rolling 
stock shortage caused b.y the war, and unavoidable to a great extent, but it is urgent that remedial 
inoasurcs should be undertaken with the least possible dclaj'.’ 

Question No. 35. — I have in paras, G1 to 73 discussed several points “ gennano to the en- 
quiry' ” which I think need cs[iecinl attention and treatment, if railway progress and conditions are 
to be improved as called for in the public intcresls. 


ST.-VTEMEKT No, 14. 

Agent, Bengal-Naoi'uii E.mlway Comi'any. — ^Ebi'ijes to tub Qi-bstjo.xnaihe. 

(5) E.xperiouee on the Beiigal-Nagpur Eaiiwuy docs not eoniirm either of these suggestions. 
No delay talies place in roferring to the Board in London, and in cases of urgency the cable is 
used. For several years it has been the practice for the Managing Director or a Director to visit 
India, and by' this moans the Homo Board is kept in touch with actual conditions in India. In 
fact, it is found that there is little difference in obtaining approval or sanction to schemes, as 
regards time, from the Home Board or Euilwny Board. It is not uncommon to refer a case in 
advance to the Enilway Board, conditional on the Board of Directors’ sanction being received 
by cable. Jloreover, advice from the Board of Directors on imjiortant schemes or proposals has 
been found of the greatest assistance, as it onibodios matured experience. Briefly, it is not found 
that the English Board of Directors are cither out of touch with Indian conditions or roquire- 
ment.s or are they- the means of causing undue delay in settling references. 

(G). I am unable to suggest how a Board of Directors in India could bo eonslituted, because 
Eaihvays are not local to one Province but extend over several I’rovince.s. 'lo represent properly 
the interests of each of these Provinces, the Board would have to be constituted by gentlemen 
selected from each Province, and under such conditions it would be extremely difficult to collect 
(hem together and deal with the Companies’ work iu a continuous maimer. The alternative is to 
form a local Board at the Headquarters of the Eailway, an arrangomont which would not meet 
the situation ns it would leave the control of the Enilway iti the hands of representatives of 
one Province only and the interests of the other Provinces might bo prejudiced. In the case 
of the B.-N. Enilway the line runs through four Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Madras. 

(7) . See ansu'er to question 6. 

(8) . Yes ; see answer to question 6. 

(10) . I consider that control by some form of Board is essential. 

(11) . I consider that the main jioint is tliat the Board should be placed iu such a position as 
In he able to give decisions on their oivn responsibility without any delay. 

I have no recommendations to make as regards the Board's subordinate officers. It might 
be ndvantageou.s, however, to the general .system if these officers were recruited frohi Company’s 
Eaihvays as well as from State Eaihvays. 

(13). As a general reply I -ivould say that the Eailway Board possess adequate powers of 
control over Eailway Administrations to enable them to deal with matters in the interests of 
3352G D 3 
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Che public and of trade. But a case arose early in 1920 owing to the shortage oi coal throughout 
India for industrial purposes in which it would have been an advantage to the country il the 
Railway Board had had full powers to order a distribution of wagons in favour of the coal traihc. 

A special meeting was held in (Jalcutta on the 21st I'ebruury, 1920, at which, in \ low of 
the serious situation brought about by the inadequate supply of wagons lor coal Irulhc, certain 
resolutions wore passed investing the Coal Transportation Officer with fiow ers of calling U])on 
railways to reduce balances at junctions in order that more wagons might bo made available for 

coal traffic. , _ , i i ii i 

Certain Railways which were not directly interested in the coal traffic objected to tlie jiroiioaeu 

resolutions and the Railway Board stated in on official letter to the Bast Indian and Bengal- 
iNagpur Railways that they had not powers to compel Company’s Railways to carry out the firo- 
cedure proposed in the resolution. 

In my opinion, in a case of urgency of this kind, it would have been to the best interests of 
tlie country in general had the Railway Board possessed sufficient powers to enable them to 
enforce the procedure laid down in the resolutions. 

(14) . Yes. 

(15) . Not so far as 1 know. 

(16) . The present status cannot bo considered satisfactory seeing tliot the Railway Board 
are not in a position to carry out their own policy, their hands arc tied by the fact that proposals 
from the Railway Board must bo referred to the Government of India tlirougli the Member of 
Commerce who also represents other interests. In other words, the Railway Board have not had 
direct access to the Executive Council in the full meaning of the word. It is essential that the 
Railway Board, or Railway Ministry, whatever name may be attached to it, should bo an 
independent department of the Government of India with direct access through its head to the 
Governor-General in Council, and I would carry this oven further to the extent of giving them 
very much wider financial powers. 

(17) . As a general statement the grants made yearly are below demands. It has happened 
on occasions that subsequent grants have been made during the course of a year hut the un- 
certainty of receiving sufficient money to work to programmes from year to your makes it almost 
impossible at times to spend up to the full extent of grants made. As an instance, on the Bcugal- 
Nagpur Railway a grant of Rs. 7 lakhs was given for the construction of a portion of new line 
Tins grant was intimated to the Railway on 5th August, 1020. Construction staff were appointed 
to commence work at the earliest practicable date after the Monsoon, and when about to start 
work, the Railway Board intimated that there would be no money available to pursue this 
construction next year. In the time given it would have boon impossible to spend Rs. 7 lakhs, 
and in absenee of funds for continuing the work in the following your, it was decided not to 
commence work at all. 

In the case of another extension known os the Bormo Sawang, about G miles running into 
a new coalfield, a grant was made of-Rs. 10 lakhs in October, 1920, to he spent during the current 
year As this sum was practically the total cost of the line, it was impossible to spend il in the 
5 months remaining after receipt of the grant. 

The supply of funds for maintenance has not always been in accordance with the Railway’s 
demands, and there have been cases where " relaying " of track, or replacement of locomotive 
boilers, has had to be deferred in order to reduce expenditure within the limits of a grant. On. 
another occasion orders were received to reduce our IVorksliop stall engaged on repairs to locomotive 
and rolling stock, towards the end of the financial year, owing to shortage of funds, at a time when 
arrears of repairs had to be made up owing to previous heavv traffic. 

(18) . Yes. 

(19) . This is a question which cannot bo answered for all the Railways but for the Bengal- 
Nagpur I estimate roughly that not less than Rs. 400,00,000 annually for the next 10 years will 
suffice. 


(26). It is obvious that the money provided by the Government of India for Railways has 
been insufficient for many years, 'riierefore, the linking of the Railway Programme with the 
general Budget of the country must be admittedly unsatisfactory. Yly answer to question (o) is 
therefore that the past sy'stem has been detrimental to railway improvement and development. 

With regard to question (b), I consider that Railway rates should bo raised generally and 
that the traffic handled by the Railways could stand a substantial enhancement of rates. "^I am 
not sufficiently conversant with traffic conditions all over India to give a figure which would 
bo applicable to all Indian Railways, but for the Bengal-Nagpur Rnilwav 1 estimate that a 
general all-round increase of from 15 to 20 per cent, on goods traffic, omitting coal traffic, would 
place the B. N. Railway in a position to maintain its previous figure of return on capital, i.c., about 
7 per cent. I have excepted coal traffic because the rates on coal will be raised from the 1st April 
next by approximately 20 per cent. It has always been the practice to give the coal trade ample 
notice of any enhancement of rates, and for that reason the date for the now rates has been fixed 
from the 1st April, 1921. 


In order to ineet to some extent the increase in working costs, our rates have been under 
constant revision during the past three years Therefore the figure, which I have named 15 to 20 
per cent., refers to the increase which I would impose on existing rates. * 

(27). The financial policy hitherto folloiyed, as indicated by the results, is not satisfactory, 
because the financial statement sliows that in the case of company-managed railways the State 
might with advantage have borrowed much more heavily without risking an adequate return on 
capital and the public must feel that the railway financial policy of India for several years has 
shown timidity and weakness m not providing more funds for the development of railwavrseein" 
that the railways are not only profitable on actual working, but are the means of securing much 
gam to Governinent through the development of the pountry and its trade. It is impossiblo°t“ffivc 
any additional figure as an estimate of the indirect advantages to Government, but it is evident 
the growing trade o India depends on railway transportation, and it is at present undoubtedly 
being hampered by lack of railway facilities and new lines. uuuuumcaiy 
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(^®)- note to this question explains that " lapses ” are taken into account in re-allotting 

funds for the subsequent year, but this does not make the position any better for an individual 
railway, bupposing the Bengal-Nugpur Baihvay incurs a large lapse owing to labour troubles at 
Home or unforeseen delays by manufacturers, it wants to be assured that it can meet its liabilities 
in the following year when the goods are delivered without having to effect a corresponding reduc- 
tion on its programme for works either in England or India. • 

(29) . If money was made available from year to j'ear to meet the urgent requirements of rail- 
ways and in such a way as to avoid the withdrawal of lapses, the existing arrangements for regu- 
lating expenditure in England would be satisfactory. 

(30) . Yes. 

(32). So far as I am aware a Railway Commission has never been brought into existence in 
India, but the provisions made in the Indian Railways Act appear to be ample. 

(34). The carrying capacity of railways is undoubtedly belo\V the requirements and needs of 
the- various industries in India at the present time. The causes of the failure are: — 

(a) Failure to provide adequate funds before the war to keep railways abreast of their trafRc. 

(b) The long duration of the war. 

• With regard to (o), it is entirely a question of finance. So far as I am aware, all railways were 
anxious to improve their carrying capacit 3 ' but were restricted year bv ,yenr through shortage of 
funds, and the conservative policy of the Government of India in financing railwav's kept the rail- 
"’uj S3'stems somewhat behind instead of in advance of trade requirements. 

With regard to (b), the effect of the war upon railways is evident in all countries, and India 
cannot expect to find itself in a more favourable position than others ; but the point which must be 
kept in view now is that arrears must be made up by means of some liberal form of finance, so that 
railway's ma^' be able to invite and cater for traffic rather than be forced to seek ways and means 
for diverting traffic from the railways to the sea. 


STATEiMENT NO. 15. 

Sir T. R. Wynne, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Managing Director, Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company. 

Question No. 1. — I consider that the present arrangement is the best, under which certain 
of the State-owned lines am worked by the State and the remainder by companies on a profit 
sharing basis. My recollection is that the same conclusion was arrived at by a Parliamentary 
enquiry in England held some years ago. My opinion is based on the following experience. 
I was thirteen years on State railways. From 1887 to 1905 1 was Agent and Chief Engineer 
of a company’s railway, namely, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. k’rom 1005 to 1914 1 was 
for three years a member of the Railway Board which was constituted in 1905 and for six 
.years I was President. Since 1914 I was for one .vear the Government Director of Indian 
Railway Companies at the India Office ; and then I became Managing Director of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. The administration of the State-worked railway and the Company-worked 
railway is the same, both being on the same principles. The State-worked railways, however, 
are subject to conditions which are different to those of the Company-worked lines. To begin 
with, the administrative staff are not identified with auj' particular State-worked line, they 
are all on one list and liable to be transferred from one railwav- to another, from the Agent down- 
wards. This I think prevents the staff from taking a personal interest in the railway on which 
the.y are working. On the other hand, the staff of a Companv-worked railway is identified with a 
particular railway to which they belong and on which they serve throughout the whole of their 
career in India. This I think creates an esprit de corps which is of very material advantage in 
the working of the railway as each individual does his best for the railway he belongs to and 
appreciates that his future prospects depend on the reputation he maj' establish for his work on 
that railway. Again, a State-worked line is more susceptible to political and local influences 
than a Company-worked line. Local Governments and individuals are able to bring strong 
pressure to bear on the Government of India and the Railway Board for an object which, although 
beneficial to them, may be antagonistic to the working of the railwaj' as a commercial proposition. 

On a Company’s railwaj' the same pressure is also brought; but the Company is able to press 
the commercial side of the proposal., and the Government of India is often glad to be able to resist 
the pressure by pointing out that the matter in question is one the Company’s line can deal'with 
finally. Another point is, that the duties of the Railway' Board are so multifarious that they are 
not able to give much time to supervise the working of the State lines ; whereas the working of 
a Company’s railway occupies the closest attention of the Board in London composed of men of 
Indian experience both of business and railway working. Other reasons could be advanced, but 
perhaps what has been said may be sufficient. 

Question No. 2. — I advocate the continuance of the existing system of the Indian railways 
being worked partly by the State and partly by Company management. 

Question No. 3. — In the interests of tlig trade and commerce of the country and the Govern- 
ment of India, who are so largely interested in the financial working of Indian railways, I most 
strongly recommend that the Board of the Indian Railway Companies should be domiciled in the 
United Kingdom and not in India. The working of a very large railway system is extremely com- 
plicated. Firstly, there is the technical working of the railway, secondly, and what is most 
important, it has to be worked commercially, thirdly, it has to work under special conditions 
arisiii'' out of the system under which the Government of India is administered and the close 
financial relation it has, with Indian railways. The Agent of a railway, however competent he 
may be, cannot talie the widest views on the many questions that arise which require wide and 
varied m:perience to enable sound decisions to be arrived at. The present Boards of Indian Rail- 
way Companies do not hamper or delay the Agent in carrying out his executive duties and they 
aro'^ composed of gentlemen of long Indian experience, both commercial and railway, and in 
several cases assisted by a representative of London Finance. 

\n Agent when putting forward large proposals and dealing with matters of policy is glad 
t'l have a Board to whom he can submit them before they are sent on to the Government of 
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India, as lie feels confident tbat liis isroposals will be scrutinised and examined and he will have 
advice givfii to him which would be of great use. In nialcing the statement 1 give the result 
of my on n e.vperience us Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway for 18 years, during which time I 
oft' n felt the advantage of being able to turn to my Board to help in a decision on important 
niatters. 

The work done by the London Board could not, think, be done by any Board in India. 
India is not a countiy where Boards of Companies do the work, practically all Companies in 
India are administered by Managing Agents and there is certainly no board at present existing in 
India which is administering direct, even a small branch line, as practically all the branch line 
companies in India are constructed and worked by the main line systems for the- branch line 
companies ; the work of Managing Agent being confined to providing the capital and distributing 
the dividend. I do not think that in India it would be possible to obtain the directors of a rail- 
way company domiciled in India, who would be in a position to deal with the affahs of the railway 
in the way the London Board are able to do. The heads of the business community in India are 
far too busy to devote their time to railway work, and it would be impossible to recruit for such 
Boards men of long Indian railway experience, as the fees of a Director would not be sufficient 
to induce them to remain any longer in India after they had retired from Indian railway service, 
I'jtting alone the question as to whether their health would allow them to remain in the plains of 
India after long service in this countiy. One great difficulty also would be this. The main lines 
of India run through many provinces and a local Board selected from the residents of one pro- 
vince would certainly not be acceptable to other provinces through which the railway ran, as the 
ivocal Governments would certainlj’ think that the province in which the Board resided would 
be apt to devote its energies and its influence more in the direction of favouring railway develop- 
ment in their own province in preference to the other provinces through which the railway ran, 
and which in all probabilit}' they had never visited and Icnew nothing about. To create a Board 
by representatives of each of the provinces, all residing away from each other and obliged at 
all times of the year to make a long railway journey to the place of meeting of the board, would 
end in creating a board which very seldom met and of which the members would be entirelj' out 
of touch with each other. A further point is this, that with the boards domiciled in India it 
would be impossible to raise capital in Loudon for Indian railways ; and any change in the present 
system would. I think, give all holders of Indian securities, whether shareholders or debenture 
holders, the right to claim for an immediate re-paynient of their investments as they would 
hold that there had been a complete change in the condition under which they had been invited 
to invest their money. I am further inclined to think that subscribers to Indian Government 
loans in London, in sterling, who had been infonned that the loans were required largely for 
Indian railway development would also be entitled to demand repayment of their money. _ The 
sums involved would be very large. Generally, I think the effect of changing the domicile of 
the boards of Indian raihvay companies to India w'ould have a very serious effect on the London 
money market in respect to Indian investments generally, as it would be felt that the Indian 
Government were embarking on the policy which might be applied later on to other kinds of 
investments of English monej' in India. 

The first thing to realise is, that the Board of Directors of an Indian railway company has to 
work under conditions different from those of raihvays in other countries. 

The terms of the contracts entered into betw'een the Secretary of State and the Indian railway 
companies are based essentially on considerations of finance and control, and a transfer of Boards 
from London to India would in this respect leave unchanged the conditions under which the Boards 
would have to work. Unless the existing system of Government control is to be abandoned. 
Boards in India would be subject to precisely the same limitations and disabilities as Boards in 
England. 


The main conditions laid down in the Companies’ Contracts with the Secretary of State, 
which would have to.be observed as much by Indian Boards as by London Boards, are; 

(1) That no Indian raihvay company may raise independently any of the capital that is 
CM ^®Tuired for developing its undertaking and providing additional public facilities. 

(2) lliat such capital as the company raises from time to time under the direction of the 

India, is not hypothecated’ for use at its own discretion, But 
aftei- having been paid in to the Secretary of State, is incorporated into the “ Ways 
ileans of the tiovernmeut of India, for financing the annual railway programme 
of capital expenditure on all raihvays, State and company-worked alike, and as the 
provision in that programme is necessarily limited by the amount of the “ Ways and 
Means, it never happens that the capital requirements of each and every railway are 
fully or even adequately met. 

s™all limits, no Indian railway company may incur expenditure on 
account of capital, without the previous sanction of the Government of India to 
^ ^ detailed estimates for the proposed w'ork. 

(4) That the Government of India exercises complete control over workin-' expenses 
sanctioning detailed “ working estimates ’’ for each year, xvhich may not be eSed 
without further sanction. All funds required to meet w-orking ^^enses have to S 
diawii horn the Government Treasuries into w'hich are paid all station earnin<'s 
'PI ‘'f "I’scellancous receipts as soon as possible after collection ° 

These broad restrictions limit the scope of the development of a vnlhvn,, in i • 
of Its board of directors, whether the latter is located iu London or in InS ^ enterprise 

,„„™3 ■>< »■ 
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luiids allotted by tbc Ooveriimeiit oliudiii penult, precedence being given to sneb works tind e^ten• 
sioiis !is are considered to bo most boneticial to the public or most necessary for tbe elTeelual work- 
ing of tbe line. 

To oumire n proper consideration of each project, great attention is given b_j' the board of 
tbc company to tlie careful weighing of tbe object of each sebeiiie put forward and of its cost, 
and also of tbe precise time when it would be possible to iirraiigo for tbe work to be comuieneed out 
of, tbe yearly capital grant given in tbc programme. This careful eonsideratiun of all capital 
e.xpenditurc is a jiriucipul concern of the boards of Jndinu railways, and to their care and judgment 
in the past is largely due tbe iiresent sound position of tbe Indian railway oompanies. Thu .same 
care and practical judgment would require to bo e.xcreised by tbe board of an Indian railway 
company located in India, and this could be ellicieutly done oidy if tbe experience of the Indian 
directorate was in ail rdspccts equal to that of the directors in London. 

'iiie work ne.xt in importance which is undertaken by the London boards is the control of 
revenue expenditure, us on this largely depends tbe successful financial working of the railway, 
in which the Govornmeiil of India (and, incidentally, tbe taxpayers of India) is very largely 
interested finaneially. Tbe sburebolderR’ interest and tbe taxjiaycrs’ interest in the revenue 
account are identical, us an increased return earned by an Indian railway on its cajiital means a 
corresponding increase in tbe revenues of India, and consequently a similar decrease in tbe 
amount required to bo raised by taxation. Tbe benefit accruing to the Government of India after 
deduction of interest on capital, certain annuity and sinking fund payments and other misoellaueous 
eburgos, amounted in i91'/-18 to nearly TIO, 000,000. 

To control revenue expenditui'c tbe boards have carefully to consider the detailed estimates 
of such ex 2 )onditure for each year us submitted by their agent. Tbe consideration of these esti- 
mates o^iens up very large lU'obloms of raibvay policy wbieb frequently have been maturing for 
some time previously, and in which a eomiilemeut of capital expenditure is also involved. Tor 
instance, after careful eousiderution tbe conclusion may have been come to that the growing 
volunio of traffic justified tlie introduction of heavier locomotives and larger wagons in order to 
obtain an increase in tbc currying capacity of the line. The scheme for putting this conclusion 
into effect would involve not merely tbe jirovisiou of tbe heavier rolling stock, but also the 
stroiigtlieniug of permanent way and bridges, the extension of [liatfonns, and possibly also the re 
modelling of certain stations, all of which matters demand tbe most careful eousidoration at tlie 
bands -of the board, not only from tiie point of view of policy and technique, but also from that of 
ii nance. Tiio cost of carrying out tbe sebome is required, under the terms of tbe eompuuies’ eon- 
tracts, to bo borne partly by capital and partly by revenue, and consequently it has to be limited 
by the ability of revenue to bear its share of tbe actual cost and also to earn the annual interest 
accruing on the cajiital share. Again, modifications have frequently to be made in the number 
and pay and other conditions of service of tbe staff, and tbe boards have to be satisfied that these 
modifications are necessary and justified before provisions can be made for them in tbe annual 
revenue working estimates. 

I’urtber, as the revenue estimates do not come into operation until they are brouglit into agree- 
ment us to their totals with tbe figures for earnings and c.xiionsos accepted by tbe Govonmient of 
India in the Budget, it is incumbent on the boards to ensure that the estimates arc framed in 
India, and subsequently submitted to Government, provide for all increases in gross earnings which 
cun reasonably be expected to accrue during the year, and that the provision for working expenses 
is such as tbe Government of India will accept in order to secure the net earnings as estimated by 
them for Budget jiurposcs. As the provision in the Budget for working expenses is usually 
assessed by Government at a percentage of tbe gross earnings, it follows that financial limitations 
are thus automatically placed on the carrying out of improvements in working which tbe boards 
may be desirous of carrying out, but which in this manner may have to be restricted. 

After the revenue estimates have been sanctioned and put into operation, a careful watch has 
constantly to be maintained by tbc boards on tlie jirogress of both earnings and working cxjienscs; 
in order that they may take such action through their agents us may bo necessary to ensure a pro- 
lioi tiouate reduction in tbe rate of working expenses if the estimate of gross earnings is not being 
realised. 

Another very important matter whicli the boards have to consider is that of the policy of tbe 
railway. Each railway must frame a policy of its own to further the large trade interests which 
have already been developed by its system and to encourage new industries. Tbe large policy 
governing the construction of branches and extensions to serve tbc area through wbieli tbc railway 
jiassos requires prolonged and careful thought. The board of every railway has on band a large 
number of schemes for branches and extensions, many of which it would bo advantageous to the 
trade of the country to put into operation. Its enterprise, however, is limited by tbc cajiitnl which 
the Government of India is able to provide, and one of tlie most imjiortant questions which the 
hoards have to consider is tlie relative advantage of cucb scheme so that each may take its proper 
place of precedence in the construction programme. In such matters London hoards have been 
able to do most useful work for India by pressing on the Secretary of State the necessity for a 
larger jirovision of funds to accelerate the construction of such extensions which otherwise might 
have been considerablj^ delayed. 

Other questions of policy are : Tbe steps that should be taken by the administration in India 
to improve the conditions of passenger traffic within tbc financial restrictions wiiicb have to be 
observed; the welfare of tbe staff of tbe railway; tbe general attitude of the staff towards the 
public ; and the help to be given in the devcloi>ment of a new industry. These and cognate matters 
are constantly engaging the attention of the hoards, whose advice and direction arc required by 
their agents, as questions often arise in which an agent, while recognising that from the inihlic 
point of view a course of action would he very dcsirahlc, aiipreciutcs that this would involve finan- 
cial liabilities and might possibly create difficulties in other directions. 

Having, with a Ihorougli knowledge of the needs and conditions of the situation, decided on 
the line of '"action best adapted to increase tbc utility of the railways which they direct, and laid 
their plans accordingly, the hoards. have to create and regulate an organisation fur iniifing it into 
effect. Tlie personnel in even' department must be selected with care and lu'ndlvd with fact and 
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judgment, so that the united action of all departments in forwarding the interests of the rall^^ aj 
and of the public which it serves may be assure'd. In each department questions continually arise 
calling for the guidance of experience and often of high technical skill, and the agents, of whom, 
necessarily', very few have been trained in the work of more than one department, are confident m 
the knowledge that this guidance will always be forthcoming from their boards ; and further, that, 
in addition to the technical ability and varied railway experience provided by their directors, there 
are always obtainable the support and assistance in all important technical questions of eminent 
London consulting engineers, with whom the directors are in close and personal communication. 
Reference to London consulting engineers will always be necessary wherever the boards are located, 
aud full advantage can be secured only by close and personal communication. 

Amongst others of the numerous matters which boards have to deal with are general questions • 
referred to them by the Government of India for an expression of their opinion, and on which the 
varied experience of the directors of Home boards enables them to give very useful advice, 
further, there is a great deal of business which can only be handled satisfactorily in London in 
connection with the ordering, inspection and shipping of stores, and in addition to the work to 
uhich detailed reference has been made above, there is a diversity of matters which fall to the- 
hoards to deal with, and of which the following are mentioned as examples; 

Increases in establishments in different departments. 

Sanction to estimates. t , o 

Staff Questions, Pay and Allowances, Provident Fund, Leave Rules, Medical Supervision, 

etc. 

Proposals for Surveys. 

Design of Rolling-stock. 

Improvement of Rolling-stock. 

Stores, including Contracts for Freight arid Insurance. 

New proposals for Housing of Staff. 

Acquisition of Railway Collieries. 

Introductions of new Systems for Traffic Working. 

Facilities for large undertakings (e.g., the Tata Steel Company). 

Questions of Supply of Capital. 

Development of Railway Schools, technical and otherwise, both for Indian and European 
children. 

Additional Traffic facilities. 

Distribution of Interest to Stock and Shareholders. 

Supeiwision of all Transfers of Stock and Shares. 

Settlement with Government of Subsidiary Contracts for New Lines and of alterations and 
revisions of existing Contracts. 

Preparation of Accounts and Reports for the Shareholders’ General Meeting. 


Question No. 4. — The existing system of giving Working companies a share of the net earnings 
is a suitable and sufficiient method of giving them an interest in the undertaking. It must b< 
clearly appreciated that the interest of the shareholders is also the interest of the Government of 
India, who are so largely concerned in every Indian railway company. It is undoubtedly a great 
incentive to economical and efficient working to have shareholders in the working company, as the 
directors are open to very serious criticism by their shareholders if their railway is badly managed. 

' Question No. 5. — I do not think that the Directors are out of touch ivith Indian conditions. 
Take for instance the Bengal-Nagpur Railway of which I am Managing Director. I retired from 
the Railway Board in 1914 and since that date I have made three visits to India and kept myself 
well advised of changing conditions. Other railways have done the same. Furthermore, all the 
Boards of all the Indian railway companies meet regularly in Conference in London every month 
and discuss all matters on which a common action is desirable, and consider all new developments, 
that are occurring in India. Agents of the companies. Traffic Managere and other heads of 
Departments who may be on leave in England also attend these meetings and acquaint the Boards 
with the existing conditions in India at the time they came home on leave. 

I do not think the location of the Board in London causes any delay, and I say this from my 
experience as an Agent of a railway company in India, as Government Director at the India Office, 
and as Managing Director of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. References from the Agent if by letter 
are dealt with at the Board meeting next after the receipt of the letter, and references by cable 
are dealt with by return cable, either on the authority of the Managing Director or, if the matter 
is very important, by an informal meeting of the Directors. The real cause of delay in settling 
railway matters of importance in India is due to two reasons; the first is, want of funds to deal 
%vith the proposition ; the second is, the system under which the Government of India work, 
namely, that before coming to any decision, it refers the question to every Govemmeut, person or 
commercial body who, it may think, may have any interest in the decision. This system is a most 
fruitful source of delay. Local Governments very often complain of delays unreasonably. 

The fact is that the system of the administration of the Government of India, which obli'^es 
referenoe to be made to eveiy department and official and to any association or person interested, 
however slightly, in the matter, afflicts Local Governments in the same way as it does the 
Boards of Indian Railways, both having to work not only to a rigid system of administration, but 
also to strict lirnitations of their powers to deal finally with questions before them. 

Emphasis is again laid on the axiomatic fact that the mere transference of the Boards of 
Indian Railw-ay Companies to India could not, in any way, remove the conditions under which 
the management of Indian Railways must continue to work, as- before these conditions could be 
changed, a complete revolution would have to he made in the system of control of finance and 
responsibility which is epreised by the Government of India in railway affairs. Indian Railway 
Companies pffer from the great disadvantage that Local Governments' frequently act as if under 
the impression that the Boards of Indian Railway Companies have an absolutely free hand to 
spend as much as they like, to do as they like, and are in no way responsible to the Government 
of India for limiting their policy within any financial restrictions. They are fi-equentlv- referred 
to as rich railway companies, actuated solely by a desire to do only such things as mav lead to 
their own profit, without comprehension of the fact that the Government of India are iriimensely 
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iiiterebted in tbo results of tlie working of every company line in India. It is doubtful whether 
Local Governments study the terms and conditions of a contract between the Secretary of State 
and an Indian Eailway Company, and, if they do, whether they appreciate the power of control 
which that contract exercises over expenditure and the limits placed on companies which prevent 
them from carrying out every desire that a Local Government may express. 

While on this subject- it may be pointed out that the expression of a wish by a Local Govern- 
ment does not in the least mean that action can be taken by the railway at once, even though 
the latter may warmly support the wish. A Local Go\iemment very often has generous views as 
to what a railway should do, when this does not throw any financial burden on itself, and is un- 
mindful of the fact that the burden falls principally on the Imperial Government, whose financial 
interests in the Company’s working are so large. This is where the trouble comes in as, before a 
railyvay can act, it has not merely’ to convince itself, but also to persuade the Government of 
India that the proposition is a sound one financially. When this is not iiossible, the Local 
Government, for want of a correct appreciation of the conditions under which a railway’ has to 
work, unjustly comes to the conclusion that the policy of the railway is conservative and that its 
method of business is slow. It is submitted that the Boards of Indian Eailways are no more open 
to this charge than are the Boards of other Indian undertakings which are successfully managed 
in this country. What is really at fault, if there be a fault, is the system under which the Indian 
Eailway pompanies are compelled to work. The remedy lies in some modification of the system 
and not in the transfer of the direction to India, which would not touch the real cause of the 
difficulty. 

Question No. 6. — I regret I cannot make any suggestion how the Board of a Eailway Com- 
pany domiciled in India could be constituted in a manner to ensure the creation of a useful 
body of Directors which would be acceptable to the many varied and often antagonistic interests 
they would have to deal with. 

Question No. 7 . — I think there would be a lack of continuity in a Board domiciled in India. 
I do not think that continuity would be secured by a permanent Chairman nominated by Govern- 
ment; skilled in Eailway work. Such a gentleman to be capable of performing the functions of 
a capoble Board would have to be a man of very large Eailway experience of India. By that 
time he would probably have had enough of the Indian climate and he certainly could not be 
o.xpected to be able to handle the work with much vigour. Moreover there would seem to be 
no room for both such a Chairman and the Agent of the Company and be also would not have 
at his command the varied experience which can now be found on the London Board. 

Question No. 8 . — I feel obliged to say that I am afraid that Directors of all nationality, 
interested in business connected with the railway of which the}’ were Directors would uncon- 
sciously be biassed in their considerations of Eailway policy by their own interests. 

Question No. 9. — I take it that this question refers to the proposal made in India Office letter 
dated 17th November, 1920, No. Public Works 4951/20. 

In connection with this question ns it might be of interest I attach a copy of a nf)te on this 
proposal made by one of our Directors, Mr. George Anderson, which I received last mail from 
London. 

“The aim of these suggestions is presumably to supplement the inadequate * Hail way i'rogratnme’ by 
securing Indian capital for the better development of the railway system of the country. The somewhat clumny 
machinery of * Indian Companies ’ which is suggested would not seem to assist in thi'j aim, and it is open to some 
grave objections 

“The special function of the affiliated Indian Comyaniesof Indian domicile is*— 

To examine new projects for the extensions and improvement of the main lino system, 

(^b') To devise means for financing these new projccta and iroprOTements. 

“ The agent of a company is in close touch with the needs and condition'* of the districts served by his 
railway system. Through his traffic oflScers, and the constant contact they and he him'self mnintain with traders 
ai.d the public, he is in a unique powtion of analysing the variety of repre.^ontations which reach him for exten- 
sions and improved facilities, and for reducing them lo practical propo'^als which shall best serve the common 
interests of tho public and tho railway company. If his freedom of judgment and discrimination were to be 
curtailed by the claims of a local Board to representation, the resulting proposals would bo likely to take the 
direction of the wishes of the more influential, or the more insMent members of the Board. The London -Board 
would no longer have confidence that the proposals put before them were not for sectional rather than the general 
advantage. The essential attitude for a company’s agent is one of absolute aloofness from local influences; if he 
has to abandon that position and become ihe chairman (or even a member) of a local Board, his allegiance is 
divided ; his usefulness as an independent unprejudiced arbiter in a field of couflicting interests and possible 
rivalries is destroyed. 

“If in spite of these drawbacks, a local Board (or Indian Company) were to give promise of attracting 
considerable capital for the development of the railway system it would be worth while to persevere with the 
suggestion, and endeavour so to modify the fnnetions of the local Board as to reduce the disadvantages to a 
minimum, but such a Board would eeem to offer little or no assistance in the direction of finance ; the attraction 
of Indian capital to railway development is dependent upon factors entirely beyond any influence that such a 
Board could exert. Legislation as regards Income-tax, aud the improvement of terms for the construction and 
working of branch lines are the essential factors preliminary to any arrangement in detail. If by legislation, 
Indian investors are exempted from English Income-tax, and if at the same time the branch line terms aie made 
equally attractive with the best managed industrials, offering reliable security, the attraction of such Indian 
capital as may be available will follow antoraatically without assistance from * Indian Companies ’ or local Boards. 

“ But supposing these essential factors to have been satisfactorily composed, even then too much must not be 
expected. Indian capital may be forthcoming for some now projects, but not for more than a small proportion of 
the w’hole requirements of tho conntry. Investors will naturally prefer tho more promising projects, and in 
many instances it might be more profitable for the main line to make these as integral parts of its system. The 
projects required for opening up the country are those of the first importance, and are necessarily such a^, for the 
mo'^t part, must take time to mature into dividend-earning propositions, and the terms mcessary for attracting 
private enterprise to such projects would have to be so liberal, possibly to the extent of some subordination of the 
interc’^ts of the main line that it would seem preferable that Government should as a rule undertake such branche-^ 

“ As for attracting Indian capital for improvements to main line systems, this would seem to be unlikely owing 
to the lack of pos-^iblities for main line dividends rising to the t-tandard of the bc«t industrials.” (G.A.A ) 

Question No. 10 . — The Eailway Board, since it was first constituted, has worked under three 
different conditions. From 1905 to 1908 it was subordinate to the Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment. This arrangement proved very unsatisfactoiy, limiting as it did the powers of the Eailway 
Board and leaving the final decision on important railway matters in the hands of the Depart- 
ment which had no knowledge of them. This was recognised. In 1908 the Eailway Board was 
treed from the control of the Secretariat of the Commerce and Industry Department ; the President 
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oi the Kuilwav Board dealing direct with the Honourable Member of the Department who repre- 
sented them on the Viceroy’s Council. Brom 1908, to 1914 the President of the Hallway Board 
had the power of final decision on all questions when the Member of the BoMd had “'nereiit 
views. This enabled the Kailway Board to deal with railway matters expeditiously. In 1J14, 
when I retired the President’s powers were curtailed and he was not allowed to have a final 

... 1 , I ’ • 1 * '« — 1,1^ r4r\vornmp.nfi. 

decision; but i 

each member . _ 

liuauco Department, mainly 1 think because the Eaihvay . _ 

power to sulimit the opinion of the Railway Board in a note without dissent placed them m a 
stronger position to deal with the Pinance Department than if, as is the case at present, a 
proposal came up from the Railway Board with three different views on it. The Eailwa.y work 
of the Government of India is always developing and increasing, in fact, compared with the 
other Departments of the Government of India it is the one Department in which the work is 
always growing and new developments occurring. A system of control of railways in India is 
essential; but as at present constituted and working, the functions, status, and constitution of 
the Railway Board require a complete reform. 

Question No. 11.— It is absolutely essential that the Government of India should have a 
Department to deal with its railway business. So far, no such Department exists, the Railway 
Board is nominally responsible for the whole of the railway policy of the Government of India, but 
actually it has not a free hand. Its recommendations are liable to modification by the hlernber 
for Commerce and Industry and by the Finance Department, and it has no means of direct 
representation on the Viceroy’ s Council, the ultimate Court of Appeal when Departments differ. 
To enable the railway w'ork of the Government of India to be properly done it should be consti- 
tuted a Department of the Government of India freed from any control over its work by 
any other Department of the Government of India including the Finance Department. At its 
head should be a l\Iinister, a Member of the Viceroy’s Council. Under this Minister there should 
be a Board dealing primarily with all the railway business of Government and working under 
the direction of the Minister, whose decision in all eases should be final. The Minister W’ould 
he directly responsible to the Governor-General in Council for the proper and efficient working 
of his Department. The great obstacle to a progressive railway policy in India is the Finance 
Department, as, from its constitution and traditions, it approaches all questions referred to it 
from the point of view of objecting to all expenditure, and does not take a wide view of the 
commercial possibilities of railways both as direct earners of income, as well us producers of a 
large revenue to Government by the indirect services the construction of railways does for the 
country. For these reasons the Railway Department should be given complete control over 
railway finance both as regards raising capital and expending it, ns well as revenue expenditure 
loceipts, and should be held responsible to the Governor-General in Council for the financial results 
of their policy. This proposition is antagonistic to the whole of the ’principles which govern the 
system under which the Government of India administers. But it is the only policy to adopt 
when, as is the ease, the Government of India embark on the highly commercial business of being 
the great shareholders in the railway systems of India. The proposition, I venture to think, is a 
reasonable one. I am not aware of any particular qualifications held by the Finance Deportment 
which would justify the claim that that Department was the only one in India cajiable of dealing 
with commercial questions. It would undoubtedly claim that in its present relationship to 
railway expenditure it is able to prevent waste and to ensure economical working. I venture to 
think that this view could not be substantiated. It has no knowledge of railway working, it can 
only deal with railway facts and figures placed before it, and has no practical knowledge or 
experience which would be auy guide in dealing with railway matters from the financial side. 
On the other hand, a competent Minister for Railways entirely answerable for the working of his 
Department, could be held responsible for its results ; a liability, by the way, the Finance Depart- 
ment are enthely free from, although their action in connection with railway work may very much 
prejudice successful working. The Finance Department cannot treat railway matters from a 
business point of view. It has no practical knowledge of commercial business and the actual 
working of raihvays, and no experience of the many methods of finance under which capital can 
be raised for business purposes. As long as railway finance and the rest of the finance of the 
Governnient of India are all dealt with in one Budget, the railway demand can only be looked upon 
by the Finance Department us one of the many claims such ns are made by the remaining Depart- 
ments of Government, practically the whole of which are non-revenue producers, but whoso 
demands have to be satisfied. 

Working directly under the Minister would be the Railway Board responsible for the control 
of the railways of India in every matter except those which had been delegated to the railway 
administrations to finally deal with. This Board should consist of three or probably four members, 
two of which should be railway men, one a commercial man and, recognising that Indians should 
be represented, I think the fourth member should be an Indian, and I think his presence on the 
Board would be veiy valuable as would enable the Indian side of all questions to be considered. 
The Board, as its staff, would require competent heads to deal with the different classes of work 
ivhich will come before the Board; their duties being to carry out such investigations and make 
such independent reports and enquines as the Board might require to enable them to give their 
decision. I also think that it would be advisable to create what I may term a Parliamentary 
Railway Committee from the Members of the Imperial Legislative Assembly the Committee 
to be representative of the different provinces of India, and of Industry and ^Commerce tLs 
C ommittee would act as an Advisory Committee to the Railway Minister One of their particuhu 

ftt became t5la£:"“ “ -1- of l'reci:i:ncT as 


Questwn No. 12.--Working under the disadvantage of a Board, each member of which has the 
) to express an opinion on any question, I am doubtful if the Board as now constLited has 
porcisod Its functions satisfactorily. With a President unable to overrule his collenmies decisions 

“'J ^-lien arrived at arc the result of a compromise and ^ ^ 


directed policy. I think 
enlarged, and that many 


ik the powers delegated to railway administrMion^m^hT be'l’erv much' 
r matters have now to be referred to the Railway Boail the doalin.r with 
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which could be left to the railway administration. A typical case is a railway earning a great 
deal more than was budgeted for aud requiring additional staff. Before it can engage them . 
the sanction of the Railwaj' Board is required, who in turn must get this sanctioned from the 
I'iuance Department. There arc also very low limits of salary beyond whicli a railway adminis- 
tration may not engage an ompl65'ee without the sanction of the Bailwaj" Board. 

Question No. 13. — think the Bailway Board have very great powers of control over vnilwn\ 
administrations under their contracts, if it chooses to exercise these xiowcrs. IMoroover, 1 feel 
confident that nowadays the Railway Board can order a railway com]iany 1o cariT,' out any order 
they wish to enforce and the railway company will carry out their order. 

Question No. Id. — 1 tliink the powers of control might in some cases have been more freely 
exercised. , 

Question No. 15. — I have replied to this question when dealing with question No. 11 

Question No. 16. — I have replied to this question when dealing with question No. 11 

Question No. 17. — The supph' of funds for railwaj' purposes has hitherto been quite inadequate 
— (a) for new construction and (c) the improvement of existing railwa5's. For (l») maintenance. 

I think the supply has been sufficient. 

Question No. 18. — ^The policy I’efeiTed to was, 1 think, forced on the Railway Board owing to 
the great develoirraent of the trade of India during the last 10 years. With goods demanding to 
be carried and with passenger traffic heavilj' increasing, the first claim on the funds av;iil(d)k‘ 
was obviously for the purpose of enabling the existing railways to carry tlie traffic offering and 
wliich they were unable to do. The application of funds to railway extensioji would have created 
more traffic for the railways to carry and would undoubtedly have increased the congestion on the 
lines. 

Question No. 19. — For the next few years there is no limit to the amount which could be 
spent on railways to every advantage. The amount, therefore, that could he provided annually 
should be the amount of capital that can be rai.sed, and it certainly .should not be less than 
25 millions a j’ear. 

Question No. 20. — Capital should be raised both in India and the United Kingdom. 

Question No. 21. — The existing arrangements for supplementing, by means of the branch 
line terms, the Government of India’s resources for railway construetion are inadequate. The 
present branch line terms are of no practical use and the rate of guarantee interest and rebate 
.must be largely increased before there is any hope of raising further braneii lino capital. 

Question No. 22. — Every means for raising capital should be adopted, and if capital is to be 
raised all financial precedents of the past must be abandoned and such return to the investor must 
■ be assured as will induce him to subscribe capital for Indian raihva5’s At the present time Indian 
railway shares are out of favour both in England and in India. In England I thiulc this is due to 
the political unrest in India which will steady down in time, when the shares of Indian railway 
companies will return again to their former value and to the high reputation which they formerly 
held. In India all the bratich line companies were formed on terms whicji at the present time are 
very largely' below the rates of interest which now have to be paid for money. The result is that 
practically the whole of the branch line railway shares are standing at a considerable discount. The 
outlook for raising a large amount of capital for Indian railways at the present time is not very 
favourable. Undoubtedly capital could be raised, by the issue of preference shares and debentures 
in England, but the rate of interest would have to be very high and a high commission would have 
to be paid for underwriting. 

I do not think that much money would be raised by a Government railway loan. In England, 
certainly', at the present time Government loans are not popular, all the War loans are standing 
at a considerable discount and they' are so large as to leave not much room for any further loans 
In India I am very doubtful also about being able to raise capital for a railway loan. The Indian 
public find the old 31 per cent. Government loan standing today at about half the valuo it was 
before the War, and I doubt if Government loans are any more popular in India than they' are in 
England. The pro.sent abnormal condition will, of course, no doubt disappear in time; but 
how long tiiat will he it is impossible to say, and may very likely last some years*. I’hero arc 
therefore two cases to be considered, namely', how to secure capital during the next five or si-: 
years or so, and bow to see.nre it when after tliat time money' market conditions have improved 
The latter ease might, I think, be left to be dealt with when the time comes. For immediate 
requirements, I think capital could be raised in London on short term bonds which can always be 
renewed when they' fall due on terms then suitable to the market, provided a rate of interest is given 
which satisfies the market of the time of issue, and if a sufficient undenmting commission is paid (o 
financial houses who will undertake the i.ssiie. With regard to India, I think capital could bo 
raised provided it offered the possibility of a big return, which is essential to attract the Indian 
investor. The type of issue which I think would draw a very large amount of capital in India 
would be premium bonds. The issue of premium bonds should not be made by the .Government 
but by the individual railways. The conditions, of course, of each issue being subject to the 
approval of the Railway llinister. I think the public served by an individual railway woidd be 
ready' to invest in the premium bonds of the railway with wliich they were familiar. Every 
station-master could be made an agent for the sale of these bonds, and the results of the 
drawings could be advertised by the same agency to every one living in the vicinity of a railway. 

I feel sure that what I would term the old orthodox methods of raising capital for Indian 
railways in the past, are totally inadequate to the present, and that all precedents of the past 
must be set aside and methods adopted to meet new conditions. Faced as India is with industry 
and trade growing and railways unable to transport erien existing traffic, money to increase the 
carrying capacity of railways must either lie raised by methods somewhat as I have suggested, or 
1 public announcement should be made that there were no funds nvnilnblc to improve railway 
earryipg capacity and to make extensions for a certain number of years and then traders would 
know where they wore, and would be enabled to curtail tlieir n])erations within the capacity' of 
railw.ays to deal with them. It will he very unfortunate for the country' if this policy had to be 
adopted. 
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Qurstiou No. 2.'i — TJioro is ono motliod of Bupplf*nion(ing fhr provision of funds to rrilv.'ny 
purposes. In m_y answer to question No. 11, I ndvopntcd fimt tlio Itaihviiy lli'purtnic'ut under it*' 
own Minister .should he rosponsihlo for raisin}; and ayK'nding all the eapilnl required for Indian 
Itiiilwny.s ns well ns rogiilnting rovonue expenditure. Under this nrranpement 1 would ndvoento Hint 
tho railway Riirjilusos wliieh now form pnrfc of the reeeipts of the Iinperinl Budget fthould be handed 
over to tho Bnilway Minister to deal with. If this wem done, a very considerable sum would be 
available every year tor the improvonient of and evten«ioiiR of Indian railways. This proposition 
lias been advocated many times before in the past, but the opponents to it, the late Sir L. .Ihrahnnis 
and the Finance Department of the Government of India, have always been aide to bloek it, It 
is quite a roasonnhle proposition, tlie I'inance Department of India not only obtains a large eon- 
frihntion in cash from tlie railways to help its budget; hut at the same time its n-eeipis are 
largely increased by the indirect results of eonstructing railways in India. For iiistanee, the eon- 
struction of a new railway increases the sale of salt wliieli brings in revenue to tbe Imperial 
Budget It increases imports on wliicli the Customs revenue benefit, it increases the land levemie. 
As an instanor of this, when the Bengnl-Nagpur Unijway began eonstructing its system from 
Nagpur to Asansol the land settlement in the Samlinlpnr district was being revised by Fir Bniiifi- 
fyldo Fuller Up to the time before the constnielion of tbe railway wn« taken in hand, Rarnbat- 
pur was a land locked area, and rice and other praiii could be had for the asking ns there was 
no means of export. Knowing flic railway was being made. Sir Bnmpfyldc Puller told me that be 
felt justified in raising tbe land nsso.ssmoni very oonsidornbly which lie did to the extent in some 
cases of 300 per cent The position, is therefore this, while even-one cseopt the Finntire Depart- 
ment is struggling and using tlicir best endcnxours to find capital for the eonstruetion of railways 
in India and improving the existing lines to carry more traffic, from which tlir Finance Department 
both directly and indirectly benefit, the Department wbieh secures most benefit giies no as* i'l'iiicc. 
Of the two Departments, the Bailwav and tbe Finance, the latter is in a far better position to 
raise money tlian (lie fonnor Tlie Finance Department c.nn onicr people to pay tnx'es. fbe Bnil- 
way Department I propose, would have to induce the investor to part with Ids money on such 
terms ns bo can bo persuaded to accept Both Depnitiiients, it seems to me, must slinie in tbe 
burden of providing more capital for railways, and these can be done by the railways being put 
in possession of all the surplus profits earned, xVbieb would be a useful addition to sueb capital 
as they might persuade tbe public to subscribe for. The Finance Dopnrfrnent would Ibrn bm-e to 
bring tboir melliods of taxation up to date, so ns to n'plneo Ibr ninoiinl the Tmperinl Budget 
voiild lose from the railway confribution. With postage in India at an ntitia against 2i/ 'v 
Bnglniid, tobacco half the price and whisky about the same, it would seem ns if the Finance 
Department should he ahlo to open out fresh sources of taxation without much difficulty 

Quesfion No 23. — It seems quite clear that if a large sum of money he raised in India for mil- 
way work it must effect the success of the ordinary Goveniriienl borrowing 

Qumliov No 20 — Tlic answer to (a) is "yes.” Tiie answer to (fi) is that railway rates will 
certainly have to bo raised. It would he better T think to have n percentage rise instead of increas- 
ing tho maximum of oaeb class. I estimate at least 25 per cent, rise is neetssnry 

Qurstion No. 27 — The results are I think satisfactory to the State and the Fiililie I estimate 
the indirect advantage to Government nttribulnblo to rnilwavs to he at least equal bi ntid pnihnhly 
very- much more than the actual clear profit they get from railway worlcing. 

Qucfitioti No 28 — Tho whole Bnilway Budget system with its annual lapses is most expen- 
sive. It is no use giving a railway a large sum one year and cutting it down very much in the 
following year, especially, ns is always tho ease, there are manv works which require two or three 
years or more to complete With a large nllotincnl in one year hut the uncertainly of what will 
bo the allotment in the following year, an engineer has to he verv careful ns (o the scale on which 
ho should base bis opernfinns for tbe venr in wliieli ho knows be has ample funds If lie wore 
assured that ample Binds would he available for him to corry the work (hrnugli without delay 
from start to finish, he could make his plans nceordingly. If he s[>eeuhiles on gcttiii" nin|de 
funds in the following year and is disniipointed he will very likeK trcl into trouble with hi- i-op- 
trnetors. As a rule, he plays a cautious game with the result tliat there are lapses at the end 
of tbe y'oar, and the work takes a longer time to complcle and capital is dcla^ed in giving a 
return jon its expenditure 

^iic.sfioii No 20 — It is difficult to answer this queslion When a contract 1ms been let in 
England for rolling-stock, plant, stores, etc , the money 1ms to be paid wlictbcr there is a Budget 
allotment or not, ns the contractor has a legal right to got bis monev 

Qumtioii No ,30 — The answer is “ yes ” It would be impossible for Government to attempt 
to deni with the question of rates and fares. This princijile was laid down hv the Governnienf of 
India in *he very early days of railway and has been consistently adhered to 

Quosfiou No 31 — T consider that, on the whole, rnilwav administration have ilealt (uirK w'itli 
the public in the matter of rates and fares When I was on the Bnilwav Bomd the refereneei 
from the public on this point wore extremely seldom and such us were made w<'re sent to the rail 
w,ay concornod to deal w-ith. 

Qiirfifiot! No .32 —I have never board of anv desire in Ibc case of a dispute between railway 
administration and traders to take advantage of Indian Bnilwnvs Act. C'lmplcr V Bnilwav 
administration in India are more accessible than in England and traders have no diffieultv iii 
bringing tboir difficulties before the bends. 

Question No. 33.— -The cnrrviug capacity of Indian Bnilwnvs is not ndommte to the require 
ments and needs of tlic various industries served by them The blame for this eaimot be placed 
on the railway administrations. Every railway administration, both State and Comiinnv-worked 
is ready to .spend money both on improving their enpneity and in making extensions The whole 
question is one of finance over wliicb tbe railway administrations have no control w-lintever. All 
that is required is money to carry out the improvements even- railway laiows it oimlit to maice 
and the remedy is more capital. It has not been forthcoming in tlio' jmst, beeniise"tlio Fiiiniice 
Depa>-tment has never risen to a bold raihvny policy or appreciated the neeessilv for it 
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STATEMENT No. 10. 

C. D. M. Hinulev, Esq., Agent, East Indian Eailway Company. — IIeplies to the Qubstionnaike 

Question Ko. 1. — 1 am of opinion that railways owned by the State should be managed by 
companies on a profit-sharing basis, although it may be advantageous for certain reasons to retain paragraphs 
in tlie hands of Uoverninent the direct management of a few of the railway systems. 

My o.xperionco of railway u-orking has been entirely’ on the East Indian Eailway, which 1 4097 / 4342 ! 
joined as a probationary assistant engineer in 1897. 1 served in the Engineering Department uufl 
the end of the year 1914, with the exception of about a year and a half in 190(5-1907, when 1 filled 
a secretarial post in tlxe Agent’s office. Since 1914 1 have been closely connected with the manage- 
ment ns Secretiu-y, and later as Deputy Agent. 1 was appointed Agent in January, 19’20. 

During my service 1 have had much opportunity of observing the working of other railways, 
hofh Slate-managed and Company-managed, because the East Indian Kailway has junctions with 
sy.sfom.s of both varieties. The experience 1 have hud since coming to headquarters and the 
broader outlook which it is now possible to take of railway problems, confirms me in the view that. 

Doth in efficient and economical working and in the quality of service rendered to the public, a 
Company-managed railway con generally show a better record than a State-managed railway. 

Si)eaki:ig broadly, a Government department cannot efficiently manage a commercial business 
such ns a railway should be. The truth of this statement does not need fresh demonstration in 
view of the results obtained in almost every case during the late war, when Government was forced 
to assume the direction of commercial business. A financial stake in the prosperity and success of 
a railway is the best possible stimulus to efficient management, and provides a guarantee that the 
jiolicy follo«-ed will bo in the best interests of the future development of the property. 

And here I would lay stress on the fact that the appeal to the commercial instincts of the 
working agency wliicli is made by a share in the earnings is more likely to tend in the direction of 
tlfvclojnitcnt as opposed to expJoilation when that share is sufficient to give adequate remunera- 
tion, and when the contract is arranged to cover a period of time sufficiently long to allow the 
eiTects of any policy .adopted to be seen and felt. Continuity in management is one of the essen- 
tials to success of the contract, both as it affects the owner and the lessee. 

In other words, you must give your working agency an adequate financial stake in the concern 
and let them work the concern long enough for the effects of their policy to sliow themselves, so 
that the comjiany may not only reap the fruit of their successes, but have to pay for their mistakes. 

The latter condition is jierhaps the host deterrent to the adojition of unsound policy, and in the 
long run the best protection for the users of the railway as well as the owner. 

To turn to details of working, the incentive to work the railway ns a paying concern and to 
secure the best possible value for the money which is spent on working and maintenance is un- 
doubtedly an inqiortant factor in the work of the agent and the senior officers, and is in a largo 
measure communicated throughout the whole of the controlling staff to the workers themselves 
t.’ontinuity of management and the fact that both officers and men jiut in the whole of their ser- 
vice on one railway jiroduces traditional loyalty to the organisation as a whole, and a species of 
ntjini ilr cor/is is thus established which is a valuable acconqianimcnt to the efforts of the control- 
ling officers to secure offieicncy and economy in working. On a State railway, although the incen- 
tive may be present in the case of the agent and senior officers who have a clear idea of their duty 
to Govenunent, it has not the same force, and in my experience docs not extend very far down in 
the service, where work is largely regulated by codes, regulations and safeguards to such an extent 
that the district officers and their subordinates carry out their work in a meclumical way without 
any great interest and ’a very strong desire to avoid infringement of rules. 

Tlic fart that the Agent himself in a State-managed railway is but one of the many cogs in the 
machine, and can shift responsibility cither upwards to the Kailway Board or downwards to his 
heads of dejiartments so long as he keeps within his " powers ” as defined by the code, to my mind, 
has its effect throughout the administration from the top to the bottom. On the otlier hand, the 
niTcnt of a conqiany-managed railway is given a larger measure of /lersonal responsibility for the 
successful, economical and efficient management of the whole railway, and the weight of this 
responsibility tends to make his administration vigorous and resourceful. 

One of the strongest arguments against any large extension of Rtate-mnnagement in India Is 
to he found in the fact that in prncticallv everv demoeratie country where Government has taken 
charge of the railways it has been found that it is impossible to keep free from political interference 
in the details of railway management. With the spread of democratic institutions in India which 
is no’.v assured in the early future, it is desirable that this aspect of the matter should not bo lost 
sight of. 

Ourftiim No. 2. — .'\ny modification in the present contractual relations between the companies 
and the Government should be in the direction of giving the comjianies larger and fuller powers to 
increase their capital, the nioiioy raised being used for the develojiment of the railwav worked hi 
the coinjianv, raising the cajiital, and the share in the earnings being jiroportionatc to the additional 
canital raised. The tenure of the contract should in all cases he sufficient to ensure continuity of 
policy. 

Qurxtion Ko. 3 . — If (he management is to be entrusted to a company having a definite finan- 
cial stake in the jirospority of the railway, there arc many advantages in having the board located 
in London. In the first place, men with the necessary qualifications, Indian experience, wbetber 
railway or commercial, and sufficient leisure can be more easil.y found in London than in India 
Secondly, a Board in London is more likely to inspire the confidence of the investing public than 
a board in India, and for manv years to come it will be of great importance to retain the means of 
borrowing in London which such a board would afford. The advantage to the management in 
India of having access to (he experience .and accumulated knowledge of previous railway 
ndministrntor.s and men of business who have passed many .vears in India dealing with .somowbnt 
similar problems (o those which have now to be handled, is verv great, and such nssistnnce 
cannot he derived from a board appointed in India owing to the fact that climatic ponditions 
prevent retirement in India. 
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The oloso coimeplion which can he hept t!noii>,'ii <!»’ Iioard of ciirccfniH in London with 
modern developments in rnilway woricing mid policy in (irciit Britain and rlw’whcrc it- also of 

Question No. 4. — ^T’lie present sy.sfcm ns applied to many of the contracts at present lu 
force is, I holie-vo, .snitahlo, and provides the necessary interest in the imdertaiung. In fiilnre 
contracts I consider that an improvement could he effected liy giving an ineraisuig share of .lie 
earnings proportionate to the increased capital raised hy the company. , 

If the question is directed to the present East Indian railway contract T have no liesitafion 
in saying that in two important respects the bargain i« a bad one on botii sides. in ttie brat 
place', as I have already pointed out, the period of five years is insuflicicnt to gne tlie 
company any opportunity of framing or carrying out a definite line of policy wliieli woiiU cfTeet 
the prosperity of the railway as a whole. Secondly, the share of the |irnfit« is so siiudi as to 
cease to have its efTeet as an incentive to economy and cflicienc\ When it is i-calised, that (. 
afford the deforrn! annunants an extra shilling per cent per annum 1 must either effect economies 
or increase earnings hy dO lakhs in the year it. will be undeistood that the eomiection between the 
interests of the conqiany and satisfactory working are somewhat obscured, hrom the point of 
view of the Goveinnient, as the owner of the eoneein, it would seem that tlie fact that a loss of net 
earnings of Bs. -10 lakhs in a year thiougli had management would only affect the rennmeration 
of the company by a rediietion of one shilling per cent in their dividends should he of s-mne 
signifieaiiee 

I mav add that in the nceountK jiist closed for the first lialf-yenr of flu new contract the 
company’s share of the surplus profits, after paying Indian income t.ax. nrnoiinted to n tritlo 
over Its .‘It lakhs for the half-year, which suin' has to he added to the giiaranteid return of 
•I per cent The gloss earnings in the same period weri‘ Bs 72!) lakhs and tlie working expenses, 
which may he taken as a measure of th'e work done and tTspoiisihility caiTied hy the matuigement 
amounted to Bs !i82 lakhs or say £0.370,000 per mimini 


Question No .7 — 'I'lie hoard of dircclor.s is gonernll.v more closely in touch with the details 
of the work of mnnngoincnt and with the lines on which developiiif ill has to lake place than the 
railway hoard This is the result of my experience both as an exeetilive mid adininistrative 
officer, and is also the opinion of my predi-coesors. There have been iiola’.ile instmic<'“^ where 
proposals of impoitanee originating from the agent Imve been dcuilt with imieh more e.xpedifinnsly 
Viy the hoard of lireetors than hy the railway board 

The reasons for this are hriefly — (1) The porvonnel of the hoard is ronfimmns and nenerally 
contains one or more memhors who have .served for vears in India on the railway, (2) There 
IS, thorefoie, fairly eninploto knowledge of any proposal before it comes up in a eoiierete form and 
a decision ran he readily and (>xpeditioiisly lakcn (3) The eonsimit demi-offieiiil correspondfiiee 
between the agent and the chainnan enables proposals of importanet t<i li- explained in tulvanee 
and generally keeps the hoard in touch witli elianging conditions f-I) On tlie other hand the meim 
hers of the Bailwny Board have little ))ersoiinl knowledge of the partieiilfir probkim of the Tailwiiy 
(.7) Owing to tlie wide area of railwav activities over wliieli thev their fiinetioiis. fliey 

eminot keep in toiieli with the details of miv one raihvnv (fi) The nomd ol directors is not 
eonfined in its methods of husiness to the soinewlinl rigid )iroeediiie wliieli linmpers the railway 
linnrd ns a Governineiit department 

Whether T have ascribed the correct reasons fm tins plieiininenon or not, I can only ray that 
T and my predoeessors have fell that there is alwiiw hkeh to he nioie diffienltv in getting 
projiDsals accepted by the railway houid than In the hoard of directors Jn saying tliis 1 do lud 
wisli to suggest tliat tlic railwav hoard have mutlimg hut the keenest desire to assist tin 
mmiagemont in its difficulties hy cverv means in their power Their organisation mul pmei-dure 
arc against them. 

In regard to matters of detail I have found llial m\ lioard of direelois have aiwnvs given me a 
wide diserofion and the fact of their lieing at a distance has not hampered me in ih aling either 
with matters of public eonveuienee or administration of the st.-ifT 


Qnrstinn No 0 — I regm-d it of fnndmiient.al impoitanee lliiil the direetor.s sbonid inelude 
roprcscniativos of lliose vvlio have suliscrihed the capital forming the basis of the iirotit division, 
so that tho principle of fniimeial responsiliilily for results niiiv he iireserved A hoard composed 
of ropro.seiitntives of the variniis interests ntiinng the users of the r.iilwny only, such ar vvonld 
suggest itself hy analogy witli tlie Port Gommissioners could not safelv ho entrusted with the 
mnn.agement of a railway It is also extremely dosiralde to avoid direct' political influence bein" 
brought to bear on tho administration such as would result from directors heinc elected hv nolitieal 
or semi-political bodies " • ‘ ' 


Tho continuance of the present system of midit hy a Govenimont officer, torgelher with the 
presence of Government directors on the hoard would provide sufficient safecuaril for the 
Iinrnniount interests of Government Unless, however, tho prineiple of mmiagemont on eotn- 
moreirtl prinoiples is to he ahandoned. 1 regard it ns extremely difficult to obtain the servires 
of sintahlo direetor.s m India with the time nvnilable for the work and with the experience of 
ntlnirs which is necessaiy for the proper control of such an niidertidiinr' ' 

To form an rffieient hoard for a railway, presiminhly, it is ueccssari- to associate together 
imlwn.y exiicrts, eommoreial men, flnmicier.s, mid men witli administrative experience For 
tho rndway_ experts you must have men who know what rnilwav work in India is and wliat 

rnilway finance mid he in touch both 
with the public and tlic Govornment. It would ho no use bringing out an Emdish laihvav man of 
oxpenenco and expecting nm to bo an efficient memhor of tho hnaid of direeto,;. He w o iild spo.5 
several yeaivs m learning the ms and outs of the business and probably liavo to leave threo. ntn’ 
hetore Ije became of any use. The salary required to atlrml a really 'good mm. would he nrohihi 
® ^ c^poynnont m this direction whieli was tried hv the Bailwav Board are 

not likely to conduce to n repetition. The only possible enndidates would, therefore he men who 
have gained the.r oxpenenee in India and of sufficient seniority to ho able to control ho n-amt a d 
heads of departments, many of whom have put in .30 years’ service and are of ripe expmhmeo. Bi 
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fact, tile jiiohont uyciils oL iLu raihviijb and lliu meiuoerfa of the Hallway Board are tUo only iieople 
a\ai aule, and lliey would consequently continue to iierfoiui their present funotioub under a now 
I'l j*' ^ “ssislanco of a inibeelluneous collection of couiniorcial and fiuuneial men of standing. 

lose director.s would naluially he the most e.xperieiieed men in their particular line of husiuo.ss, 
and it IS \\oll known that the Heads oi largo hubinesb concerns in India have little time to spare lor 
ouibide duties, they iniglit attend a board meeting oecasioiiully in the same way as many senior 
partners at present are piihhe-sjiintcd enough to attend meetings of the J'ort Comniissioners or me 
t.oi]ioiation, but they could take no active part in the details of adtniui.strntioii, and their functions 
\wnild bo purely advisory. .In fact, a board of directors loeuted in India would resolve itself into 
the agent and a body ol eoniniereiul and finuueial advisers. 

Qiie^twi! Ao. 7.— -The eonslant changes which imist necessarily take place in any body eoin- 
posod of senior men in India, owing to the fact lliut leave to England is imperative at frequent 
intervals, imike it impubbiiile to seeuie the continuity required in adininistration. One has only to 
refer to the Calcutta Port Uoinniissioncrs, a body formed of the class of men who would jirobably 
fonn the board of diivelor.s ot a railwav in India. Of the members who sal on tins body in 1918, at 
present, I believe, onl\ three out of la remain nnehnnged. Of the.se, one is tlie viee-elnnrmnn, one 
a Government olVicial, and the third an Indian geiitletimn The prohiihihly is that eoiitimiily on the 
board of directors Would he iirimiirih with tlie ehiitriniin (jiresumahli a railway e.\peit} and the 
Indian members. It is dmiblful if the principle of continuity of policy would he sullieiently pre- 
served by tile iippointment by Ooverinnenl ot a eiiairniaii skilled in railway work unless it be con- 
ceded tlint the chairman is to shape the pohe^v. It would not he necessary for all the members of 
tiic board to he skilled in railway work- , m fact, the cost of such a hoard would be prohibitive. 

Viiesfioii Ao. 8 — I consider that one of the principal difncuUies in selecting suitable boards of 
directors in India would he the fact that men otherwi-.e. huilahle would he midesirahle because of 
tiieir direct connection with particular mduhtnes <>r ureas In my c.'Jjiorienee there have been cases 
where the railway administration would have been subjected to sovere and improper prchsure in 
regard to eoutraels if the head ol the tiiin interested in the eonlraet had been a director of the rail- 
way, as he might vety well have been from his position. Apart from tlie.se eiuses, winch are 
perhaji.s exe' fitional, it is not reasonable lo e\chide the possibility of undue inllnenee being exerted 
Iiy direet'ira mtere.sted in piirticuhir iiidiislricb or trades, however honest and upright the diiectors 
may he }>■ r.'OIiidly. 

Ill regard to direetols- who iiiaj lie iiit'-re.slcd in particular areas, it i.s diflicult to sec how a 
hoard .sitting m Caleiitla, and cotiipo-'-d largeh of men in business there, could he expected to safe- 
guard the mt( rests of an area surh as that of Cawnpoie, for example, in a ease where the interests 
of th'- twoaicas e jiiilieted Ihc I'lnst Indian Itailwiu runs througii live different piovinces, and it 
is siimelitnes xery diiheull to ivconeih- the re<iinrements of the different eommereial, industrial and 
ugricultnrul areas. Thu present mrinagenieiit is able lo liold the hiiinnee even by reason of its hoing 
ddachid from any piutientur area, hut I am doubtful vvhelhiT a hoard of Caleiitta men, even with 
a few n piosentativeh from other areas, would ho able to net with tlie same iniparliulity 

^hir'diaii All. 9 — 1 eannot visiiahse any sue!) a eoinbinntioii as would insure efiieient and 
satisfartory inaiiageineiil railway i.s an enterprise wlieic there iiiiisi he strong central control 
t;i[>ah!e of taking prompt ami definite deei.sions anil of carrying out a eoijbistont policy. To rele- 
gate the affaits of sneh an undertaking to the conflicting ideas of two hoards of contiol in jdace of 
the prc'iiit hoard in J/Oiition would he to piovidc an effeetive stop on all progress and add etior- 
tnou' ly to till difiieulties of the lulmiiiistrative and exei-utive oflicers. The nitimiite eoiitrol must 
he with one or other of (he h tards, ami whichever is predominant the other must heeome advisory. 

I am inelim-d to thntk that the natural desire for more direct eonneefion with the management 
of Indian railways on the part of Indians geiieratiy cun best be mot by an extension ot the principle 
id the eonsnlting eoinmittoe It would he i*ossibIe to liinke tlie comiiosition somewhat more ropre- 
s, ntalive than at present and to enlarge tlie scope of their work To enable other important 
centres of trade, industry or eoinmeree to kceji in closer touch with the mimagcment, it would he 
pf! siiiie t'l have similar committees iti other centres vvhieh could meet regularly under the chaii- 
imin-hiji of the agent. Tiiesi IiikIics might either he suh-eomniittecs of the mam body or local 
tni-inher>. of that body vvlio i-oiiid peri'Klicnlly attend the meetings in Calcutta 1 believe a siilis- 
fiirlory iclieme eoiild lie worked out which would provide tlie necessary eonnectinn between the 
(idmiiiii-lrafioti ami the loeii! iiiterests in difTen-iit areas. 

Qurniiniif S’oi 10 and II — I am of opinion tliat the present system is niisatisfaelory, owing 
to the i-eiifrali'-atioii vvliich inis gradimlly taken jdai-e m llie general adniniistration and to the 
blinlen of Urn nniltifdicity of functions which has fallen on the Hailvvay Board 
'file Itaihvay noard at jircsent cxercisei; seveiid distinct functions; — 

(a) it IB the hiinrtl of management for three RUile-maiiaged niilvvays, the aggregate mileage 
ot which is 1 1 .270, 

(f>) it e.vereises the povvers of the Governor General in Cmmeil under llu- lliiilvvay Act IK of 
1890 in respect of all niilvvays. in regard to inntlers of public safety and otlier legal 
ohli, rations of railway ndministrations, inelnding Die regiihition of rates and fares. 

(c) it is the rejiri-senfative of Ooveriiirient in India as the owner of railway.s worked liy 

comjmnies iimier eonlracl with the Hecrelary of Stale 

(d) it is (lie advisory body to the Govenmn-nt of India in regard to railway poliey generally. 
In mv ojdnion llicse KepaVate functions enniiol be effeetiveiy and faiitably evereised by a board 
coiistitnfed on tiio lines of the present Hailvvay Board. 

Altliongh it was infemlcd (hat (lie Board hlionid liuvc control of tlie whole of (he railway 
hiisiiie-s of Govenimoiit and idionld he iihle to net as a somi-iiulependeiit authority, in aeliiiil 
jiraclieo it has become almost jnirely a hecretarial. Tlie valuable experience and c.\\iert know- 
ledge, jiossesFC-d iiv the. members are not made the best use of, hecanse they have to spend moat of 
their lime dealing with pajier and the result has been prae.tu'ivlly to put the functions of a 
s.'cretiirv to Governmeiil into comiiiisfiion. They are pe.rforee eiilaiiglod in a network of 
referciiecs lo oilier depart iiieiil-'. on a very large variety of snlijccts and their previous experienee 
ns practical railwnyineii is not biicIi ns to fit them for miccos.sful contest with llioso vvlio have 
spent all their service in secretariat work. 
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^ liowovor, that Government should exercise greater control over companies in tiie 

ma&fcer or standardisation so as to secure the interchangeability' of wagon parts, the extension of 
the use of vacuum brake and the use of safety appliances, including interlocking and block instru- 

Quesiion No. 16. — As already indicated, I consider that the railway department should be 
m the hands of a klember of the Executive Council. Whether this department should be held 
in conjunction with any other department is a matter more of convenience than of policy, but it 
would tend to greater attention being given to railway matters if the department were held as a 
separate charge. I do not consider it necessary that the member should necessarily be an expert 
railway man though if a suitable man were available with railway experience this would not be 
any disadvantage. 

Question No. 17. — do not consider that the supply of funds for railway purposes has been 
adequate. " i i' 

(a) Nciv coustruction . — Taking India as a whole, the mileage of railways in proportion to the 
population is far below that of other progressive countries. Experience shows that any new line 
creates or attracts sufficient traffic in a few years to fill its capacity. 

In 1908 the Klackay^ Commission gave it as their considered opinion that " for some years 
to come the effective limit of the amount to be spent in any year will be the amount that has 
been provided.” There is no doubt that this limit has operated for many y^ears past and railway' 
expansion has always been behind the demand, while new railways constructed have always been 
followed by an increase in the demand for new lines. The slowness with which the mineral 
resources of India have been developed are mainly traceable to lack of railw’ay extensions. The 
main routes directly supply the needs of a very nairow strip of country and the railway map of 
India is a sufficient indication of the extent to which large areas are entirely unserved by railway 
communications. 


In the case of the East Indian Railway', since the completion of the Grand Chord in 1906, 
we have built a few unimportant branches, totalling 280 miles, the Bandel-Barharwa Loop opened 
in 1913 measuring 166 miles and the Burdwan-Howrah Chord opened in 1917 measuring 46 miles. 
The latter work formed part of a scheme for a new connection across the river Hooghly to deal 
with the traffic to the docks which is still uncompleted The other projects which we have in 
prospect are the Sainthia-Berhampore-Bairamare line, which will give direct access from the coal- 
fields to Eastern Bengal and the lines in the area bounded by the Grand Chord and Jubbulpore 
lines which are now being reconnoitred. The construction of the Mokameh bridge across the 
Ganges is a public convenience which we have advocated without success for a long time. For 
some years the fact that insufficient capital money’ has been forthcoming for the necessary’ im- 
provements of the open line has been so prominently before the administration of the Bast Indian 
Railway that the question of new extensions has seemed outside the range of practical things and 
wo have almost desisted from making proposals for new lines. 

(b) Maintenance . — ^Dividing this into the two well recognised heads of (1) ordinary main- 
louance and (2) renewals, it may be safely said that so far ns the East Indian Railway is con- 
cerned, funds available for ordinary maintenance have been sufficient. Bor many years the traffic 
earnings have shown a steady increase and it has generally been recognised by Government that 
this necessitates proportionate increase in maintenance and working expenses. In some years 
tliere has been temporary difficulty in meeting the expenditure during the latter months of the 
year owing to estimates being exceeded. Where the excess can be shown to be directly due to 
increase in traffic or to increased cost of staff already sanctioned by Government, we have in 
practice hud little difficulty in getting the necessary funds allotted. In such cases the Railway 
Board’s sanction is generally deferred until the latest possible date, presumably’ because they 
have to get the position from all railway’s before getting the agreement of the Finance Department. 
It may, however, be stated generally, that there has been little restriction imposed by Government 
on ordinary revenue expenditure proposed by this railway. On the whole the lino and its 
equipment have been kept in good order and such difficulties as we have encountered recently in 
maintaining wagon stock in a proper condition have been not directly due to want of funds for 
ordinary maintenance 

The percentage of working expenses (maintenance and renewals) was approximately 38 per 
cent, before the war During the war the effect of increased prices was largely set off by the 
inadequate suiiply of materials for renewals, so that there was iro gi'eat variation in the 
Iiercentago. The percentage in the various years was ns follows: — 

1913- 14 39T2 per cent. 1917-18 33'92 per cent. 

1914- 15 38-43 „ 1918-19 SAIO 

1915- 16 38-01 „ 1919-20 43-87 

1916- 17 35-84 

Since the Armistice, the supply of materials has been better and prices Iiave been higher. 
There has also been a considerable increase in the pay bill. For these reasons the expenditure 
in the cuiTent year will be approximately 51-99 per cent, of earnings. The original budget was 
for Rs. 648 lakhs and the revised estimate is Rs. 750 lakhs. We are now waiting for the Railway- 
Board’s sanction to this increase, although they have tacitly’ admitted the necessity for the 
increased expenditure b.y placing us in funds. 

During the war, the regular renewal programme fell into arrears owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining new rails, engines and rolling stock. The position is indicated by’ the following 
figures : — 
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'ilie annual pioginnimo for lelajing \\as 100 miles poi annum bcioic the wai, but 
regard to the lucieased mileage and the heaviei Uaflic it is now considered that not less inaii i.iu 
miles should be done annually Neitbci duimg the pieseiit noi the 1’°^ 

Bible to budget foi this figuie The roienuo portion of expenditure on 100 miles lelujiiig piioi to 
the ivar nas lougliK Es 10 80 lakhs At present puces this would bo Es 4i 08 laKbs, and iou 
miles would cost Es 70 02 lakhs The latter figuie would rcprebont 4 <1 pel cent of the gioss 
oainings, whereas the foimei progiamme represented 102 per cent 

As regards engines, the lenewal progiamme is based, genciallj speaking, on the necessity foi 
mlioducing mipioied tjpes The life of an engine is indeleiininable, because, in the couisc oi 
ordinary' maintenance, parts giadually get replaced The piogumimc, liowcier, is aimed at b^ 
woiking within coitain fundamental consideiations, amongst which are the necessity for intio- 
ducing implored types, the capacity of the w'oiksbops for construction and erection, and the 
amount arailable without unduly sw’olling the costs 

The piogiamnic of wagon lenewals is governed by the numbci which hare to be condemned 
yearly eithei owing to the heavy repairs needed oi because the type is out of dato^ 

The annual programme of 000 wagons, the rorenue cost of rrliich was Es 12 JO laklis bcfoie 
the rvar, rvould cost now Es 00 70 lakhs (revenue chaigo) 

The following will show the comparison between what the full annual renewal jirograinmc 
would cost now' and the pie-vrai figure — 


— 

Pro war 

Present 

Budtjot 1921-22 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


Lakhs 

L iklis 

L ikhs 

Relay mg 

10 80 

70 G2 

17-08 

Engines 

7-r.o 

10-40 

11-08 

AVagons ... ... ... ... 

12 .10 

30-70 

23-14 

Coaches 

3 80 

9-02 

9-02 

Other cxpenditaru 

IG 00 

1.1-00 

39 .52 

Total 

50-10 

172-80 

IiO 41 

Gross earnings... 

1,0G2 00 

1,500-00 

1,.500 m 

Percent igo of renewals to gross carniiigH .. 

4-75 

11 -.52 

8-70 


(3) Improvements — ^It is in regard to improvements that the want of funds has been mostly 
felt It IS nccessaiy to explain that the programme of woiks to bo carried out is jirepaicd early in 
each yeai foi the following financial year, and embodied m a statement called the ‘ July rorecasl ” 
This foiecast noimally contains the jirogramnic for tliiee financinl riars Tor some years jiast it 
has boon the custom foi the Railrray Board to intimate, prior to thf prupaiation of the programme, 
that funds in the following year aic likely to be reslriitcd, and llmt the forcc.ist must only llicie 
foie contain such woiks ns aio absolutely essential for impoilnnt tiafiic This waining has a vary- 
ing effect In some years, lecognising the uselessness of preparing schemes with their ostinintcs, 
tlieie has been a definite setting aside of all proposals foi impiovements and the demand made has 
been not for what is really roqiiiied, but foi what it is cx])ccted will be jicnnittod 

The following statement shows the amount asked foi in cicli of the last fen financial years 
compared with the amounts allotted and the amounts spent — 


1910-11 

1911-12 

1 

1912-1.1, 

191.3-14 

1914-15 

1 

191.5-lG 

1 

|l9i(.-]7 

1 1917-18 

i 

1 

1 1918-19 

jl919 20 


Rs ^ 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

! Its 

Rs ' 

' Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

Rs 


Laklis 

L iklis 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs 

LnkhR 

I. iklis 

Laklis 

Lakhs 

L ikhs 

L ikhs 

tl uly i’orccast 

IT-i 00 



175 

440 00 

175 00 

250 00 

93 32 

IHO 98 

225 9I 

Budget orders 

179 00 

15i> 57 


174 80 

331 .53 

127 93 

82 15 

01 n 

C7*47 

32.3-41 

Actually spent .. 

82 20 

109 38 

148 15 

208-78 

392 51 

97 42 

00 87 

4-80 

5! 49 

452 18 


In prepaiing the foiecast tins yeai foi the ensuing tliiec ycais 1 included the woiks which I 
consider aie essentially necessary in ordei to bung the capacity of the lino uji to present rcciiiiru 
ments If these woiks had been earned out aheady the line would, in my opinion, apiiroxiinntoK 
be able to curry the tiaffic otTeimg With a normal mcreabO of traffic it may’ reasonably be 
expected, therefore, that even if all these woiks me caiiicd out theio will still be some want of 
capacity m three years’ time 

The piogrammo involved the spending of — 

Es 531 lakhs in 1921-22 

Es 709 „ m 1922-23 

Es 649 „ in 1923 24 

Without going too much into details, it may be said that this progiamme included the following 
laige works — “ 

(1) Doubling the Gland Choid 

(2) Second track on the Sone budge 

(3) Doubling between Allahabad and Tundla 

(4) Moghalseiai New' Yaid 

(5) 9,500 wagons 

(6) 120 engines 

(7) 470 bogie coaches 

(8) 278 brake vans 


In addition, thcie was la large sum lequued each yeai fni impiovcments and additions to mar- 
shalling yards, strengthening of girdei bridges, etc Funds were also allocated to somewhat oxTeu- 
sive housing schemes for the staff in the largei centres, and foi mrpioving and increasm-^ the house 
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uecommodation throughout the line. It was proposed to add 1,900 wagons to the stock in 1921-22, 
0,800 in 1922-23, and 3,800 in 1923-24. The iigure of 1,900 has been our accepted annual addition 
for some years, but it is now considered that this should be doubled, at any rate until the arrears 
caused by the war have been made good. A corresijonding increase was proposed in locomotive 
stock, and additional coaching stock was provided for. 

There were other works the necessity for which could be clearly foreseen, but the possibility of 
getting funds allotted was so remote that inclusion in the programme appeared to be unreasonable. 
Consequently, the Es. 531 lakhs asked for for 1921-22 only represented the bare minimum of 
requirements. It may be roughly assumed that the work to bo done under this programme would 
not have cost more than Es. 300 lakhs before the war. In view of the practical cessation of im- 
provements. for some years and the increasing volume of traffic, the programme is, I think, a 
moderate one, and probably errs on the low side. 

In August last I intervieu'ed the Eailway Board with this programme and went through it 
with them in detail. They intimated that the programme for next year would have to be reduced 
oudng to financial reasons, and while I do not think they questioned the necessity for anj- of the 
works recommended, they removed from the programme the following: — 

Es. 

. lakhs. 

(1) Douhling between Allahabad and Tundla 55 

(2) Second track on the Sone Bridge ... ... ... ... ... 35 

(S) 1,000 wagons 69 

^vhich with the elimination of certain smaller works reduced the programme to Es. 836 lakhs. 

More recently I have been given the figure of Es. 180 lakhs within which to prepare the budget 
for next year with the intimation that the grant will certainly not be more than this and may be 
less. 

Eecasting the programme u’ill necessitate the elimination or reduction of the following from 
the list; — 

Es. 

lakhs. 


(1) Grand Chord Doubling 161 

(2) Eeplacement of Bhagalpur-Buasi Eailway 4 

(3) New Goods Yard at Gya 3 

(4) Eemodelling Gya Station ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

(5) 144 Bogie coaches 54 

(6) 500 Wagons 444 

(7) 126 Brake vans 12 


It is impossible to estimate the loss to trade and the public which will be brought about by 
the delay in providing these essential facilities and the persistent failure to keep the capacity of 
the line up to the demand for transportation. 

It must be admitted in fairness to the Eailway Board that a great deal of the present want 
of capacity is due to the suspension of the improvement programme during tlie war owing to the 
impossibility of allotting funds. For instance, a large scheme of improvements in the Jlierriah 
Coalfields in the neighbourhood of Dhanbad and Katrasgarh was not only seriously delayed, but 
pruned to an extent which has caused and is causing great difficulties in working. The history 
of this particular scheme is given in the letter No. 1438, dated 13th November, 1917, a copy Enolosuro 
of which is attached, VTitten to the Eailway Board in response to their request for information on 
which to obtain the Secretary of State’s sanction and an explanation of the work having been 
tal,en in hand without proper sanction. Sanction to the reduced scheme was eventually received 
on 28th Mar''h, 1918, the amount agreed to being Es. 28 lakhs as compared with Es. 39 lakhs, 
the estimate for the original scheme. 

While proposals for works which are considered urgently necessary to meet existing demands 
have to be ruthlessly cut down to fit the financial dole, proposals for improving and adding to the 
accommodation for passengers and the staff and providing them with more of the. amenities of 
life seem to be receding further into the background and attempts to eliminate from the relations 
between employers and employed some of the causes for discontent which have their root cause 
in conditions of everyday life are frustrated by the knowledge that money will not be forth- 
coming. 

As an instance of a work which, while covering both the question of train services and the 
comfort of the staff, has only recently been refused sanction by the Eailway Board I would 
mention that at a certain important station there has been a deficiency of water supply for years 
past. The supply which was fonnerly sufficient for locomotive requirements and a reasonable 
consumption by the staff, including gardening, fee., is now almost inadequate for locomotive re- 
quirements, and gardens have almost gone out of existence, while the staff have to do with a 
very moderaie supply. Proposals were put forward -n-ith the sanction of mv Board of Directors for 
electric pumping from the river to give an ample supplv of water for domestic, locomotive and 
other purposes and the scheme included electric liaht and fans for the station and staff. In 1915 
sanction was refused owing to want of funds and year by year the proposals have had to he 
cut out of the programme for the same reason. 

I recently again asked for sanction and have just been told that owing to serious shortage 
of funds new works must be restricted to those required — 

(1) for providing increased traffic facilities, 

(2) for providing additional quarters and accommodation. 

The Eailway Board do not consider the proposals come within these categories, they do not con- 
sider them either pressingly urgent or essential. They add that there is not mueh use in 
sanctioning a work which is not likelv to he taken in hand within a reasonable period and that 
as the proposal in question has not been pressed for the last five years, thev cannot sanction it. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to multiplv instances of this Irind, but from such questions as the 
establishment of District Carriage and Wagon Eepair Shops, estimated to cost Es. 45 lakhs to 
I'roposals for house accommodation at Howrah and Lillooah co.sting Es. 50 lakhs, in every depart- 
3352C E 3 
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incut and in every region of activity to which the husiucfes of a railway adininislration c.Ktends, 
decclopnient is jinralysed and the otTorts in constructive imagination of the adiniiiibtiutue o hceis 
ui d their assistants are stultified by the want of money both present and prospective. 

Oucstiou iVo. 18.— 1 oonaidor that this policy is correct. There is no object in constructing 
further extensions ndien the main lines are incapable of carrying the existing traffic offering, and, 
until the capacity of the present lines hove been brought up to reijUiroincnlH, f deprecate 
spending any money on further extensions which would only bring m additional traflic and hamper 
the already overloaded main line routes. 

There is, however, some want of elasticity in the definition of “ now lines and improve- 
ments.’’ Under the accounts definition of “ now lines ” there are occasionally classified works 
which more prcperly should he considered ns improvements to existing routes. As instances 
ot this I mi'dit mention the Burdwnn-Howrnh Chord with the jirojeeted extension across the 
river to form a connection with the Docks and Jlokaineli bridge which is required to form a 
proper connection between the East Indian and the Bengal and I'lorth Western Itmlvn.i.s, at 
present served hv n feiT.y. 

Question No. 10. — I have given figures for the o.xpcndituro required on the East Indian 
Bailwny during the three coining years in my answer to question Eo. 17. 'I'o properly develop 
this railway so that there would he some chance of keeping ahreast of traflic develoinnents, I 
consider tliat not less tlian 0 crores of rui>ces will be required yearly for some years to come. 

I am not acquainted with the roipiireincnts of oliicr railways, except to the extent that in 
some eases the loutes beyond junctions with this, railway are not equal in capacity to the routes 
leading to the junctions. I am also aware that some railways have altogether iiiadequale 
rolling stock. I consider that a sum of uiiproximatcly Bs. 30 crores per annum could be usefully 
spent on the railways of India for imjirovements in ciiiiipmcnt and traflic facilities generally.^ 

.Vt a time when the total capital budget of Indian railways was 10 to 12 crores, the East 
Indian Eailway s nharc was about 2 crores; on the sme projiorlion the requirements of all lines 
would be now well over 30 crores, hut it Is jiossible that tlie East Indian Railway share of the 
total budget should have been fixed at a higher proportion. Tlie figure I have mentioned, however, 
is based on what I consider to he necessary in the case of East Indian Railway to moot traffic 
now offering or such as wo can clearly foresee in llie near future. 1 holieve that even more could 
be spent profitably and with great advantage to the cbuntiy at largo, but it must lie remembered 
that profitable expenditure ot capital depends on on adequate organization of engineers and 
other sfalf, and such an organisation has to be built up gradually. I doubt, therefore, whether 
it would be safe to place the requirements of railways generally at higher than Rs. 30 crores per 
annum for some years to come. 


Question No. 20. — No possible source of raising money should be negloeted. 

If financial opinion indicates that insuflieieut funds can bo raised in both India and in the 
United Kingdom, there should ho no hesitation in raising loans in other countries, particularly 
in other parts of the Empire. 

(Juostion No. 21. — Speaking generally, the Branch Dine Tenns arc ilcsigned on a reasonable 
basis, but the rales for guarantee, etc. must be roised if they are to be effcotivo. 'i'hcrc are, 
however, certain objections to raising money by this means, notably the fact that it generally 
liupiiens that the linn ot mniiagiiig agents who undertake to float the company are naturally 
more interested in their profits derived from the actual flotation and the construction of the line 
than in its future success. Tlie fact that the services of a branch lino company or maiinging 
agents have to he employed for raising capital and have therefore to ho jiroporly remunerated 
means that the money is more expensive in the long run than if raised by Goveniincnt loan or 
by e.\'i.sting main line eoinpnnios. There is the further objection that capital raised in tliis 
manner must tend to reduce the nvailnhle amount of capital which could ho rni.sed for (he 
neeessaiy improvements to existing main lines, and as exidninod in my answer to question 
No. 18, it is unuiso to add to the traffic of the main linos by huilding further branches until 
.money has been provided to improve the capacity of the main lines. 

Qurstiou No 22.— These suggestions are such ns can be hotter dealt with by financial experts. 
I eueloso a note showing linw tlie eapitnl spent on the East Indian Railway' has hilhorto been 
raised It will be seen that in present circumstances there is no power to raise slinre capital on 
a profit sharing basis, although there is legal power to raise deboulures either in' the United 
Kingdiiin or in India. It is difficult for me to understand why there should bo serious difficullv 
in raising capital on such a magnificent asset as is possessed by the Government of India in it’s 
railways. Not only do the.se railways form real property of very 'considerable value, but thev have 
an assured net income wliicli should be siifficiciil security for any amount which could reas’onablv 
be spent. Even grouping all the railways together, it would appear to he a simple matter to give 
such terms as would attract investors both in England and in India. It is true that owing 
to some lines being mpre prosperous than otliers, the total result does not show a very large return, 
but there is no reason to suppose that traffic will not increase proportionately to tlie'^ inonev spent', 
and there is also a eonsidorable margin between wlmt is earned and wlint could be iinid bv 
certain classes of iriiffic. It is of course necessary' that n concern which desires to r.nise monev 
must show a good balance sheet and for this reason I have no doubt it will be found necessarv to 
make some increase in rates and fares. ‘ 

If, however, it were possible to deni with one or the other railway systems separatoly ns a 
means of raising capital, sny, for instance, the East Indian Railway, tl'iere would ho no difficultv 
Mhatever m offering attractive toi-ms. Capital invested in the East Indian Railway at present 
amounts to approximately Es. 77 crores, and the net earnings in the year ended 31st Alnrch 1019 
were Es. 9 crores. 'In the year ended 31st March, 1920, they wore Rs.' 7-\ crores, and in the current 
year they are estimated at Rs. fij crores. There is thus a return of app’roximately 10 per cent, on 
the existing capital available, and that capital has been raised at about 4 per cent. To nut it 
shortly, not a rupee lias been spent on the East Indian Railway which is not earniu" 10 per cent. 
W ith such results, even at the high rate of intere.st whieh has now to bo paid for monev, it is diffi- 
cult for one like myself, who is not an experienced financier. In see wliy a large nmoiinl’ of capital 
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L'ouid not be raised for future expenditure. Tlie present net income, after paying all interests and 
other charges on existing capital, is sufficient to pay interest at Ql per cent, on Es. 46 crores. If a 
soinewliat lower interest were offered, coupled with a fair share in the surplus profits, it is reasoin 
able to suppo.so that the necessary capital would be forthcoming either in India or in England. 

Question No. 23.— A jnetliod which has not been suggested is payment for plant and stores 
purchased by means of bonds. It is possible that manufacturers of rolling stock, engines and rails 
would be prepared to take payment in special railway bonds secured either on the particular rail- 
way to which they were su]>plying or on the general revenue of Government of India. To the ob- 
jection that such a method would be more expensive than other methods of directly raising capital, 
I would answer tiiat it would be better to obtain sufficient rolling stock, engines and rails, oven' 
fhongh they were slightly more expensive than to go without 

Questions Nos. 24 nnd 2r>. — J prefer to leave these matters to financial experts. 

Question No. 26. — (a) I consider tlint the dependence of the railway budget on the power of 
, the Government of India to provide finance annually is the main cause of the baclavard condition 
of railways generall}’. This point was clearly brought out by the MacKay Commission in 1908, 
and it is sufficient comment for me to say that since that report was mritten the amount mentioned 
by the Commission as the amount which the Government of India should endeavour to allot for 
railwaj- purposes annually, viz., £124 millions, has only been reached in two years. 

(b) This is a question which must be dealt with by each individual railway system in accord- 
ance with its special conditions. No all-round figure of percentage by which rates and fares should 
nr could be raised can he laid down. Speaking generally, unless railway rates are sufficient to pre- 
venf railways being a burden on the general taxpayers, the incidence of cost of transportation is not 
being properly applied, but the extent to wliich railway rates on particular commodities can be 
raised must depend on the abilitj- to pay. 

So far ns the East Indian Eailway is concerned, we have been gradually raising rates during 
the current year where it has been found that a higher rate can be levied without detriment to the 
traffic. Tiie question is one which requires the utmost care, and each individual case has to be 
examined and dealt with on its merits. Any attempt to make an all-round increase by adding a 
percentage to the existing rate would have serious results on individual kinds of traffic. 

Question No. 27. — The figures quoted show broadly a condition of affairs eminently satisfactory 
to the State. It appears that after paying interest and all other charges on existing capital on 
both State-managed and Company-managed lines, there is a substantial margin of net profit avail- 
able as security for future borrowing. I do not think that any special inference can be drawn from 
the fact that in the case of the Company-managed lines this margin is larger than in the case of the 
Stete-managed lines, o.xcept that, generally speaking, the Company-managed lines produce better 
net earnings on their capital than those managed by the State. It is, however, of importance to 
note that in the figures shown under ‘‘ interest and other charges ” are included the annuity pay- 
ments which represent repayment of capital. The total interest and other charges against net 
onrning.s amounted in 1918-19 to Es. Q,!!!'?.*) lakhs, made up ns follows: — 

Es. lakhs. 

(1) For State-owned and managed lines 596’82 

(2) State-omied hut Company-managed lines 1,514'93 


Total 2,111-75 


From the figures given against the head “ 38 — State Eailways ” in statement B. (page 240) of 
(he Government of India Budget, Slarch, 1920, printed in the Gazette of India, subsidiary, dated 
22iid Jfarcli, 1920, it appears tliat the above figure is made up ns follows ; — 


(at Is. 4(7.) 
£ E.s. 

Interest on debt 8,200,717 12, .30, 10, 7.55 

Annuities in jnirchnse of railways ... ... ... 3,357, .595 5,03,03,925 

Sinking funds ... ... ... ... ... ... 242,886 30,43,290 

Interest chargeable against companies on advance 100,-186 15,07,290 

Interest on cnpifnl, deposited by companies ... 2,170,675 3,26,50,125 


14,078,359 21.1 1,75, .385 


If will he observed that one-fonrth of the charges represent annuities in purchase of railways. 
A statement is given below showing figures for the East Indian Eailway similar to the figures 
for nil rniiwny.s embodied in this question : — 


' _ Ye.ir. 

1 

j Net 

Earnings. 

( Percentages 
! of Net* 
Earnings on, 

1 Capital. 

1 Companies 
‘j Share 

j of Surplus 
Profits. 

Other ch.srge 
(for In- 
terest, etc.) 

' i 

1 Clear 

1 Profits to 
' Government. 

Pei centage 
' of clear 

1 Profits on 
Capital.* 

1 


1 

I Es. 


1 

Rs. 

Es. 

1 

' Rs. 

! 


1 Lakhs, 


Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

i 



700 ■Of. 

9 71 

28-07 

.379-09 

292-90 

4 -00 

1917-18 

707-41 

lO-fiS i 

.3-2-52 

.379 -.59 ^ 

.S.55-.30 

4-92 

1918-19 

i 875-9'. 

1-2-115 ’ 

.39-07 1 

.380-95 

455 -r. 

fi-2G 

1913-20 

717-15 

9-29 

24 -07 

( j 

.37.5 -OG j 

.317-42 

1 

4-11 


® The Capital figures have been taken from Appendix 4 of the Administration Eeport (Tol. If). 

It will he observed that tlic East Indian Eailway percentages of net earnings on capital and ol 
net profits on capital are suhstantinliy higher than the percentages liolli for State-owned and 
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managed railways and for State-owned but C'onipanj-mnnugod notwithstodmg tbe ^ 

that in tbo case of the East Indian llaihvay the charges include the annuities wheiebj the purchase 
of the lino by Government will be completed by 1953. , t j- r 

Thou"h these results must be considered satisfactory to the Government of India as owner of 
the railway, they cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory to the public, because it is perfectly 
clear that with such an amount being received yearly by Government, more should have been done 
ill developing and improving the railway. Even if it be granted that a large portion of the clear 
piofits to Government have been re-invested in railways by allotment in the general railway budget 
for capital purposes, better use could have been found for this steady annual income if it had been ^ 
used as service for a loan or additional share capital. i t .1 

On 1st January, 1880, when the railway was purchased by Government, the capital cost 01 the 
whole undertaking was Es. 33 crores. Eiom that time up till 31st March, 1920. the additional 
capital laid out was Es. 44 crores, or, say, £29 millions (at Is. 4d.), of which £18 millions has been 
raised by the company in debentures, the balance of £11 millions being found by Government. 
During this ])eriod the railway has earned for Government Es. 67 crores in surplus profits, being the 
ross earnings less cost of working and of all the indirect charges for interest and annuit3’, and less 
also the company’s share of the profits which it receives for working the undertaking. The annuitj’ 
charge referred to is the annual charge through which Government is paying off the cost of the line 
when purchased in 1879. The purchase will be complete in 1953, when the total cost, Es. 33 
crores, will be wiped out. As 40 years of the 73 years of tlic annuity have now expired, it may be 
said in a general waj- that 40-73rds of the cost of the line in 1880 has been met uji to the present, 
i.c , Bs. 18 crores. 

Adding this figure to the direct return to Government, it will be seen that under the present 
system of management Government has received a total of Es. 75 crores since 1879 from the East 
Indian Eailway. The similarity of this figure to the total capital cost of the railway' up to date 
justifies the statement that the Government of India is now possessed of a property with a net 
revenue of some Es. 7 crores per annum which has entirely paid for itself. If a block account had 
been kept, as in the case of an ordinary industrial undertaking, it would have been possible by now 
to write off the whole of it. Considering that out of the 44 crores spent in improvements, etc., since 
1880, only £11 million have been raised by Government, while 57 crores have been handed back to 
them in surplus profits, it would appear that the best use has not hitlierto been made of the finan- 
cial potentialities of this property. 

It is difficult to estimate the indirect advantage to Government attributable to railways 
through the development of areas served by them, but having regard to the fact that the local 
revenues of Government are a measure of the economic condition of the people, it is safe to say 
that whatever increase in this local revenue has taken place since the railways were first con- 
structed in India is indirectly due to the effects of providing railway transport. 

Question No. 28 . — So long as the railway budget forms merely an appendage to the Imperial 
budget it is difficult to see how the inconveniences and difficulties arising out of the lapsing of 
grants at the close of the financial year can be avoided. It is obvious, however, without detailed 
demonstration, that when the railway budget is subject to violent fluctuations from year to year, 
owing to reasons not connected with railway policy, the railway administrations must be put to 
great difficulties in carrying through any continuous policy. It frequently happens that the actual 
amount to be spent during a year is not known until the beginning of April, and it is, therefore, 
impossible to be certain that any large work, such as the construction of a now bridge or a largo 
marslnalling yard, which may spread over two or three years of work, can be completed when it is 
once undertaken. Stoppage of such a work causes a great deal of unnecessary expenditure, while 
delay in obtaining the facilities required within the time expected often has a serious effect on the 
carrying capacity of the line. I need quote only' one instance. It was intended to commence 
this cold weather the preliminaiy work for constructing the second track of the Upper Sone 
Bridge which forms an important Section of the Grand Chord Doubling Scheme. For this 
I'urpose a sum of Es. 10 lakhs was provided for in the current year’s budget, and it was hoped 
that the girders might be ordered in England in time for erection 'during next year. No allotment 
is possible lor this work next y'ear and it is largely' a matter of chance that the preliminarv work 
had not been undertaken and that the girders had not been ordered. 

If it is correct, as indicated in the footnote to this question, that lapses from one year are 
generally made use of for railway expenditure during the following year, the position is probablv 
as satisfactory as it can be under present conditions, but there 'is no guarantee that lapses 
occurring on any' one railway will be re-allotted in the following year to expenditure on that railway. 
In any c^e it means that the whole programme of work has' to be re-considered annually, with 
considerable uncerlainfy as to the possibility of canying oui a continuous policy. At the time of 
such re-consideraticn it must he extremely difficult for the Eailway Board to decide between the 
conflicting elnim« of each railway admini.stration. and I doubt whether the maehinen' for 
arriving at the ctccision in this matter is adequate. 

Question No. 29,— Under present procedure it sometimes happens that a lapse on the Indian 
grant has to bo surrendered although additional funds are urgently required in England and vice 
niy opinion it. would he better if the procedure in vogue some years ago cofild be 
reverted to and one capital grant were granted-allotted for expenditure both in England and in 
requbed P«™>'5sion to re-appropriate as between England and India ns 

State-ou-ned but 

1 onipany u orked lines, tlie Government control is limited to prescribing: 

(1) The maxima and minima rates and fares for different classes of passengers. 

(2 The maxima and minima charges for carriage of Iiorses, carriage.s, do-s X-c 
(3) The scale of charges for carriage of luggage, parcels and treasure ' 

(‘1) the maxima and munmn rates for different descriptions of goods. 

In regard to (1) (2) and (4), the top and bottom limits are fixed for each class of nnssencers 
* 0 ,. „a ,.,.h „( *Mle hr h,88.ge. p,,oel, .„d 
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provides for levy of the scale of charges prescribed by the Indian Eailway Conference Association. 
This is an important difference, as while in respect to passengers and goods, Eailway Administra- 
tions have a wide margin for varying fares and rates between the prescribed lunits, there is no 
such rnargin in resj)ect of luggage, parcels and treasure. 

In respect of goods traffic, the procedure is to sanction the maxima and minima for tiie six 
main classe.s, these limits being applied to individual commodities by classification in one or other 
of these six main groups. On the classification, therefore, the maxima and minima for each 
commodity depend. 

The actual machinery employed in maintaining this control is simple. In regard to coaching 
traffic the maxima and minima cannot be varied without the sanction of the Eailway Board. 
All changes in charges are duly notified and the circulars embodying such changes are checked in 
ihe oflice of she Government Examiner attached to each railway, the object being to see that the 
charge notified i.? ^v'ithin the particular limits prescribed for the class of passengers of the kind 
of traffic. The procedure in respect to goods traffic is the same for commodities ah-eady classified. 
If a new commodity (i.c. one not classified) is tendered, the Eailway Administration must make 
an application to the Traffic Committee of the Indian Eailway Conference Association for its 
classification. The Traffic Committee decide the class in which it is to be placed and submit the 
same to the Eailway Board for sanction. Alterations in classification follow the same procedure, 
but Eailway Administrations are not bound to accept such a change whether it means an 
increase or decrease. 

The extent of the administrative control exercised by the Government is therefore limited 
to the fixing of maxima charges in order to protect the public against exorbitant rates' and fares 
and prescribing minima to safeguard itself against loss through excessive competition by rate 
cutting. 

So far as Eailway Administrations are affected, the adequacy or otherwise of this system 
depends on the following main considerations; — 

(1) Whether it is sufficiently elastic to enable Eailway Administrations to quote such 

rates and fares as they may consider the special conditions of the traffic warrant. 

(2) Whether it admits of changes being decided and new rates fixed with the necessary 

promptitude to suit commercial business conditions. 

(3) Whether it involves vexatious interference on the part of Government with the 

action of. Eailway Administrations. 

Although the liberh- to vai’y charges is limited by the maxima rates and fares prescribed, the 
margin between the top and bottom limits is ordinarily sufficient to admit of such charges being 
fixed as will secure the traffic. Without, therefore, admitting the necessity in present circum- 
stances for the fixing of minima, charges, or accepting that such limitation actually serves the 
purpose intended, it may be igreed that, speaking broadly, the requirements of Eailway 
Administrations are met. Occasional difficulties have arisen when sanction to a change in 
classification has been withheld or as a result of the delay in effecting a necessary change, but such 
eases are rare. 

From the point of view of the public, however, the position is entirely different, and while 
they participate in the benefits resulting from the freedom accorded to railways to vary charges 
to suit varying conditions, it may be contended that the system — 

(1) does not adequately safeguard the public against the imposition of unduly high charges, 

and 

(2) does not ensure free use on equal terms. 

In regard to (I), the objections are that — 

(a) the public have no voice in fixing the maxima fares and rates, 

(h) in respect to goods newly classified the Eailway Administration to all intents and 
purposes decides the classification and therefore the maxima rates, etc., 

(c) the maxima rates are the rates actually charged unless railways voluntarily agree to 

charge a lower scale, 

(d) the maxima being uniform rates per maund per mile cannot be equally suitable for the 

large number of commodities of varying value and tendered under different condi- 
tions, included in each of the six groups, 

(e) uniform scales per maund per mile cannot be equally suitable for all distances even 

for the same commodity and finally that 

(/) Eailway Administrations have unrestrained discretion in applying the maxima and the 
public have no remedy, either administrative or legal, to prevent unduly high charges 
being levied. 

These objections are incontrovertible, but the fact that more than 80 per cent 
of the traffic of the East Indian Eailway is carried at rates lower than the maxima prescribed 
clearly indicates that the arbitrary powers have not been improperly used, but that the tariff has 
been framed with due consideration for public requirements. 

'The objection regarding the application of unifonn scales is met by pointing out that in 
addition to a larger number of lump sum station to station rates, which are fixed between pairs 
of stations, certain telescopic scales, i.e., scales allonnng for lower rates per maund per mile for 
longer distances, are quoted for the more important items of traffic. 

Wh'le these points meet any general charge of unreasonableness, they cannot be applied to 
individual cases, and it is in respect of these that protection is required. In the United Kingdom, 
railways are, in the matter of charges, subject to strict control. As in India, maxima rates are 
prescribed for each class into which commodities are grouped and the distribution amongst the vari- 
ous classes is subject to the approval of the Board of Trade. Section 31 of the Eailwav and Canal 
Traffic Act (1888) confers the right on any person or firm aggrieved to complain to the Board of 
Trade that he is being charged an excessive or unreasonable rate. On receipt of such complaint, if 
a frima facie case has been made out, the Board of Trade iray call upon the railway for an 
explanation and endeavour to secure an amicable settlement. l''or this purpose, the Board of 
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i'ladf- may appoint one of its own officers or any other qualified person to enqmre into the matter 
and arrange a settlement, failing which the aggrieved person may talce the case to the Kaihvay 

^°“The'lTcond j.art of the complaint (‘2) that the , .resent sjstem does not ensure use on .equal 
terms is more difficult to deal with. Few complaints are received tha,t particular charges are 
nb.solutely high, but the grievance generally is that they are relatively high that is in compnnson 
with rates — 

(1) for other traffic, or . , r j-a- j. i . 

(2) for the same traffic moving between different points or earned for dinerent traders, or 
(.')) that the charge for shorter distances is the same or greater than the longer. 

There is no administrative control over the East Indian Railway in respect to any of these 
points, the only restriction being Section 42 of the Indian Railways Act IX of 1890. 

This Section, however, provides only against -undue or unreasonable discriminations being made 
implvinn’ of course that reasonable discriminations are authorised. The difficulty, however, arises 
in determining whether particular differences in charge are due and reasonable or not. As a 
matter of general principle, it is ordinarily accej.ted that differences based on relative value or 
relative cost of conve.vance are justified, liut there are no means of defining the exact difference 
in charge which differences in value or cost justify. There are numerous other factors, such as 
competition between routes, markets, ports, volume and regularity of traffic, etc., which tend to 
modify rates and result in discriminations 

Wffiile the law prohibits undue preference, no adequate remed.y is provided to ensure com- 
Tilianco with the law ns the machinery provided in Chapter V of the Railway Act is iinsiiitahlp 
isce reply to Question 32). 

Another objection which is sometimes made for prohibiting a higher charge for a shorter 
haul as in the case in English and American Railway Law. 

The reply to this is that Indian railways have a general rule — ^Icnown as the Differential Rule 
— designed to meet such cases. As embodied in the Indian Railways General Classification of 
Goods, the rule provided that — 


"Provided it be specially notified that the Differential Rule as to distance applies,, 
when goods of the same description and booked in the same direction are charged at 
different rates according to the distance, the charge for the lesser distance shall not exceed 
the charge for the greater.” 


The serious defect of this rule is the negative method of applying it — the rule does not operate 
generall.y, but only when it is notified as applicable. The East Indian Railway have not accepted 
this definition, but apply the following — 

(1) In local booking over the East Indian Railway, except where otherwise specially 

provided, when goods of the same description booked in the same direction are 
charged at different rates according to the distance to be carried, the charge for the 
lesser distance should never exceed the charge for the greater, the lesser being 
included in the greater. 

(2) The rate for the greater distance can onl.v be applied when the shoider distance is 

entirely contained in the greater. 

There are several important differences, but the main point is that on the East Indian Railway 
the rule applies unless its application is specifically suspended in particular cases. 

It may be noted that Section 42 of the Railway Act does not deal with the absolute reasonable- 
ness of particular rates In this respect, there is no legal control and the administrative control 
is, as already e.xplained, limited to the impo.sition of maxima rates and fares, and the public have 
no legal remedy in respect to complaints of excessive or unreasonable charges. In this matter 
1 agree with the views expressed in the following extract from an article which appeared in the 
Railway Gazette of 8th December, 1916: — 

Ihe best way to regulate freight rates is to let an expert freight manager fix them 
subject always to his being liable to be brought before a competent tribunal and required 
to satisfy them that in fixing any rate he has given to the study of the question the best 
brains he possesses and that he has been actuated by no motives which cannot be publiclv 
avowed and justified.” 

The system advocated is not a reference to the Courts but merely the right of demanding a 
]ustification of the rate before a competent tribvmal. ” 

If absolute power to fix particular rates is retained by the Government the result is bound 
to be constant and vexatious inteifference, with the result that railways will hesitate to malie 
any reductions until forced to do so, as each concession is likely to be the basis for a reduction in 
other directions The ultimate effects will be — 


(i) Absence of elasticity, 

(ii) A higher average level of charge, and 

(iii) Delay in settlement of the basis of charge and in quoting the 
It has to be considered also that arbitrary changes of rates forced on 
general dislocation of the tariffs of other systems. 


rates required, 
one system will mean a 


Quesfton Rn Sl.-This is a matter on which presumably the Committee will receive evidence 
e ? •’■‘"I"'"-'’ as the East Indian Railway is concerned, I think we can 

rMeT uniformly liberal policy in regard to both passenger fares and goods 

? passenger fares had been considerably less than the maxima authorised bv 
to the mnvL TT necessary dunng the War to curtail train sendees, and fares were raised 

been In spite of this the volume of passenger traffic has 

Ins slwl'w " 601 " Soods tramc, coal, which represents about GO per cent, of the total weight moved. 

he ra er« ID ” T''' ^-^nentlv carried below 

the rates authorised, although recently certain special rates have been cancelled, bringing the 
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cLai'ges up to the maximum in certain classes. It may be stated generally that, oxcludiii" coal, 
87 per cent, of our goods traffic is carried at rates below the maximum authorised. ° 

Considerable concessions have been given during recent years to encourage new industries. 
It is possible that there are eases where lower rates than those already provided for in out tariff 
liave been declined or wliere the reductions made have not entirely satisfied the traders, hut our 
general policy has been in the direction of charging the lowest possible rate in order to encourn"e a 
greater volume of traffic. 

Question No. 32. — The fact that this machinery lias never been put into operation mav be used 
as an argument that there has been no nece.ssity for it, or as an argument that it is iiiisnitable 
Personally, I believe that the difficulty and expense of getting a Commission constituted ha.s pm- 
hably been the cause of this Section of the Act never having been taken advantage of. It is onlv 
reasonable that the public should have some means of referring cases of disputes with railwav ad- 
ministrations to an independent tribunal, and it is desirable that some machinery should be perinan- 
ently available which will enable traders and others to secure such relief ns they can establish that 
they are entitled to. It is important, however, that it should be recognised that questions of railwav 
rates are essentially^ questions of economies and not of law, and that a court of law is not suitable 
for economic discussions. I have already suggested in my answer to question No. 10 that a per- 
manent .statutory body should be constituted somewjiat on the liTie.s of the Tiiter-State Commission 
in the United States. 

Question No. 33. — ^No. 

Question No. 34. — ^It is difficult, without going into very great detail, to show elearlv the 
various sections of the railway, the capacity of wliich is inadequate to the requirements and needs 
of the various industries concerned. In particular, it is notorious that the carrying capacity of the 
Bast Indian and the Bengal-Nagpur Eailways is not equal to the requirements of the coal trade. 
.\t times, when demands for coal reach their maximum, the available capacity of the line for cnriy- 
ing ordinary goods is very considerably less than what is required, and hardly a year passes but 
large quantities of merchandise offered for transportation have to be refused. The' reason for this 
condition of affairs is insufficient allotment of funds for improvements to the existing railways. 

Question No. .35. — I have nothing to add. 


Enclosure A. 

Letter No. 1438, dated ISth Norciiiber, 1917, from Agent, East Indian Railway, to the Secretary. 

Government oj India, Railway Department and {Railway Board), Simla. 

Grand Chord line — facilities for dealing with coal traffic between Bhanbad and Katrasoarh 

AND beyond. 

With reference to the Railway Board’s letter No. GOl-W-15, dated 8th October, 1917, 1 beg to 
point out that one of the results of the Coal Traffic Conference of 1912 was the recoimnendation 
that the line between Dhaubad and Katrasgarh .should be doubled to cope with the increased coal 
traffic, vide para. 20 (16), page 9, of the Report of the Conference. The proposal involved exten- 
sive alterations to the station yards at Dhanbad, Kusunda, Bansjora and Sijua (the remodelling of 
Katrasgarh being under separate consideration at that time), and the necessity for careful con- 
sideration of the requirements of the different departments imder the different method of working 
the traffic, as xvell as the preparation of other important projects which were at that time con- 
sidered of equal if not of greater importance, caused considerable time to elapse before the final 
project was completed. The estimates were sent to my board of directors in June, 1914, and re- 
ceived their sanction in July of that year. 

2. In the altered circumstances brought about by the outbreak of war, the Railway Board, 
however, while recognising the necessity for doubling this section, considered it very doubtful 
whether funds would be forthcoming to complete the whole scheme in the early future, and 
enquired wliat portion of tlie scheme was recommended to be jirooeeded with in tlie event of funds 
for a x’ortion of the work becoming available. 

3. In the meantime, owing to the development of the new railway colliery at Bokaro and the 
necessity for affording further relief at Katrasgarh by reason of tlie increasing output of coal on tlie 
ICusuiida-Kutrasgarh section, it had been tliought advisable to modify tlie scheme by providing a 
direct link between Katrasgarh and the main line near Gomoh and to postpone the doubling of the 
section Dhanbad to Kusunda. 

Revised estimates were accordingly put in hand, the project now comprising : - 

1. Link from Katrasgarh to mile 177 Grand Chord. 

2. Doubling Grand Chord from mile 177 to Gonioh 

3. Doubling Dhanbad to Kusunda. 

4. Doubling Kusunda to Katrasgarh. 

5. .Additional sidings at Gomoh. 

6. Alterations at Dhanbad, Kusunda, Katrasgarh, Bansjora, Sijua and Jilatari. 

4. In the course of the year 1915 the effect of the war on sliipping had caused not only an 
almost complete cessation of the export of coal, but also the transference of the whole of the coal 
consumed in Western India from the sea route to the railway route, thus reversing the direction of 
despatch of a very large proportion of the coal from the particular area of the coalfields served by 
the section of the* line under consideration. This change introduced new and com]dicnted problems 
and involved a complete recasting of the jiroject in many of its details, at the same time accentuat- 
ing the difficulties felt in dealing expeditiously with the output with transportation facilities which 
had already grown inadequate. 

5. Tlie estimates and plans, prepared after very careful consideration of a difficult and intri- 
cate problem, were finally sent to fny Board of Directors in March, 190(5, and received their sanction 
in April of that year, the amount involved being Rs. 39.37,227 in all, of which Rs. 37,23,002 was 
chargeable to capital. 


Para. G of 
Agent’s 
No. 56 of 18th 
June, 1914, 
Pam. 6 of 
Board’s 
No. 103 of 
24th July, 
1914, received 
loth August 
1914. 


Para. (2) of 
Board's 
No. 41 of 13th 
April, 1910, 
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Tho Euihvay Board, before dealing with the j)rojecfc, deputed Mr. i 
i discuss the proposals in detail on tho .spot. TliLs discussion took ji 


Couehinan to vLsit the 
luce in July, 1910, and 


Board’s^letfccr area and discuss the proposals in detail on the .spot. , . 

No. _6fii-\v-i(i the Railway Board, while agreeing that in all probability the whole of the proposals would ulti 
1916 ^**' mately have to be earned out, indicated certain inodifieations which it was agreed at tho discussion 
should be made in the Bchoinc. 

Briefly, these njodifleations were as follows: — 

1. Eeduction in the sidings and stall rjunrtcrs iirojiosod at Gonioh. 

2. Eeduction in tho alterations proposed at Matari. 

fl. Dismantling the o.xisting Tetulinari-Kusundii eonneetion. 

4. Eeduction in the inar.slialling yard and stalT (juarters proposed for Katiasgiiili. 

5, I’ostjionenicnt of doubling between Kusundu and Kiitiiisgarli, and provision of additioiini 

sidings in lieu at Rijim and Biinsjorn. 

G. Eeduction in proposed additions at Kusundu, 

At the same time, they apparently accepted the necessity for the remaining portions of the 
scheme, and in pai'ticular mentioned their acceptance of the immediate ncccssitv for doubling the 
Grand Chord line between Gonioh and tho jioint of junction with tho new link fiom Kntrasgarli. 

7. Tho w'liole project was accordinglv again carefully e.vamined, and at niy discussion with 
■ 310. 1 explained the niodineations which it had been found possible 


the Railway Board in Oolober, 1910, 

CO moke without altogether impairing the utility of the new facilities. 


I also handed tho Knilway 


Agent’H letter 
No. 550 AV., 
dated 8tli 
May, 1917. 



the extreme importance of carrying out IliehO works at the earliest jiossible date, in view of the 
critical situation in regard to coal Iraflic to Western India. _ . . _ 

8. With each cold-weathor season since the outbreak of war thr difliciilties in nflonling ade. 
ipiate transportation for coal have increased, and, ns the Railway Board are aware, while a great ad- 
vance has been made in improving tho routes for coal to Bombay and clsewhrre, tho problem has 
centred itself more and more round the diflicnltics of getting the coal away from the coal mine i on to 
those routes. Tho focus of nil these diflieulties has been recognised to bo the particular area between 
Kusuudn and Kntrasgarli, whore the output has increased beyond the cai>acity of the line and the 
junction stations. Tho Railway Board, I believe, accepted this view of onr diffieultics, and agreed 
to the modified scheme placed before them. 

9. In view of the time which must inevitably elapse before the additional facilities could bo 
completed so far as to bo made use of, I made a special representation to the Railway Board for 
the allotment of funds to enable the essential portions of the worl: to he proceeded with in the cold 
weather of 1910-17, and tho Railway Board were able to place Rs 2 lakhs at our disposal for tins 
purpose in that year, accompanying their intimnlion to me of Ibis grunt v itli orders to pror-ced with 
the work immediately, vide their telegram of 27th November, 1910. 

At the same time they accepted provisionally the programme of works for 1917-18, in which a 
provision amounting to Es. 10 lakhs for expenditure on these works was included. 

10. While tho recasting of tho plans and estimates in their final form was in progress, in order 
to take advantage of the funds which had been allotted, the Kngineering Depaitinent were autlio 
risod to proceed with tho — 

(1) acquisition of the land and the collection of materials, and 

12) to commence tho earthwork and bridgework for the doubling of the Orand Chord 
between Gonioh and the point of junction with the new link ; 

(.I) the additional sidings on tho up-yard at Gonioh ; 

f-1) the additional lines, ashpits, etc., in the ongino shed at Katnisgarh; and 

(5) such earthwork and rock-cutting ns could bo carried out at Kntrasgarli before possession 
of tho additional land was received. 

11. Tho final revised estimates and plans were ready early in 1917, and were submitted to 

my Board of Directors on 8th May, 1917, for sanction, a eojiy being sent at the same time to the 
Eailw-ny Board with information ns to the portions of the work which had nlrendv been taken in 
hand and with the intimation that the chief engineer had been authorised to complete those por- 
tions of the work .and to take in hand the remainder of the project in anticipation of regular 
sanction. ^ 

12. The total amount of the estimate, viz.. Es. 28,.88,8.10, being siibstaiitinllv loss than Hint 
already sanctioned by my Board, this nuthorily was in nccordaiicc with their expressed desire, and 
as the Eailw'ay Board bad already been fully satisfied ns to the necessitv of all the work's and had 
been put in possession of and had accepted the outline of the estimated cost, I understood that 
this action was in accordance with what they wished to bo done in view of the continued diffi- 
culties in regard to coal traffic and their grave apprehensions as to the capneifv of the railways to 
carry the whole of the coal necessary in the coming cold weather. 

„ . ^ revised estimate was accorded by my Board of Directors in para 2 of 

their letter No CG dated 21st .June, 1917. received here on 18fh July, 1917, and the concurrence o 
the Railway Board was asked m my letter No. 979, dated 2Ith Julv, 1917. I note that it is neces 
sary to obtain tho sanction of the Secretary of State, and T trust that, with the information now 
^ven It will be possible to obtain tins sanction without delay, as the importance of pushin- on the 
work to completion can hardly bo exaggerated. . i r, v 


ENcnosiran B. 

Note shotvinc, how thr capital spent on the East Indian Bailwap has hitherto hern raised. 

,voc Enilway Company, after two years of preliminary investigation and siirvov 

nas formed m 1847 for the pui-pose of " malring, acquiring and working railways in India 
with a capital of £4,000,000 and jiower to inorense the capital to .£2ofo00,000!’ An Act of 
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Incorporation was passed in 1849 which gave the company the right to make and maintain 
buch railway or railways in the East Indies as might be agreed upon between the company 
and the Honourable East India Company, and authorized contracts between the two parties for 
such purposes. Under the first contract, entered into on 17th August, 1840, the company were 
authorized to “ construct and open an experimental line to commence at or near Calcutta, in a 
direction to be determined by the East India Company, at an estimated cost of £1,000,000 
sterling or thereabouts.” This contract provided for guaranteed interest at 5 per cent, and the 
right of Government purchase after a term of 99 years. 

In 1853 an amending act W'as passed authorizing a further contract for the “ extension oi 
the experimental line to Delhi or Lahore or elsewhere,” and this contract was entered into on 
loth Eebruary, 1854. The company thus, obtained the right to extend the line to Delhi at a 
cost of nine millions sterling or thereabouts, with guaranteed interest on capital expended 
and a lease of the railway for 99 years, i.c., until 14th Eebruary, 1953, while the East India 
Company ‘‘ on account of the Government of India ” had the right to purchase the whole Under- 
taking after the first 25 years of the lease, the pmchase price to be ‘‘ the full amount of the 
value of all the shares or capital stock of the comjjany — calculated according to the mean 
market value in London of such shares or stock respectively during the three years imme- 
diately preceding rhe expiration of the said period of 25 years, i.c., 15th February, 1879.” If 
this option were not exercised it could be taken advantage of after the expiration of 50 years 
of the lease and in either case it was agreed that the pmchase price could be paid in the form of 
an annuity to continue during the remainder of the 99 years’ lease. 

The Jubbulpore branch of the line was constructed under an Act passed in 1856 and a 
contract dated 21st April 1858 containing similar provisions, in this case the lease of 99 years 
running on till April, 1957. 

By Acts passed in 1864 and 1868 further extensions and ahxiliary lines were authorized and 
the company was empowered to increase its capital, and to borrow money by the issue of 
debentures, the interest on which was guaranteed by the Secretary of State out of the Revenues 
of India. 

The Railway as it existed in 1879 consisted of 1,548 miles of open line built and equipped 
at a cost of £30.650,000, of which £26,200,000 represented share capital and £4,450,000 
debentiures. The Government of India, which had by this time taken the j)lace of the East 
India Company, exercised its right of purchase, and by agreement this purchase was also made to 
include the Jubbulpore extension although 2 years of the first term of 25 years in respect of that 
line had still to run. 

The whole railway, including rolling stock and plant, thus became Government property, 
vested in the Seovetarj' of State, on 1st January, 1880. The price agreed on was £32,760,000 
representing the existing share capital with a premium of 25 per cent., but instead of the 
shareholders reeei; ing their capital in a lump sum they were paid by means of an annuity of the 
amount of £1,473,750 having a currency of 78 years, the balance- of the 99 years’ lease referred to. 

The future working of the railway was entrusted to a portion of the Annuitants holding 
annuities representing a capital of £6,550,000 (one-fifth of the purchase price) under a contract 
u’hich would run for 50 year's, i.c., until 1929, unless tenninated by either party with two years’ 
notice at the end of the 20th year 1899 or any subsequent fifth year, i.e., 1904, 1909, 1914, &o. 

Under this contract, the revenues of the railway, after deducting the working expenses, 
were to be airplied to paying the annuities and interest on debentures and subsequent capital 
raised, and the balance or surplus profits %vere to be divided in the proportion of four-fifths to 
Government and one-fifth to the Company. 

'The annuitants who were given control of the company and who were called deferred 
annuitants were to receive, in jdace of their annuity for the period of the contract, guaranteed 
interest at" 4 per cent, and the company’s share of the surplus profits, a sum every year depend- 
ing on the prosi-erity and economical working of the railway. They thus had a definite 
financial stake in the property and a direct interest in working it on sound business principles. 
New capital required for extensions and improvements was to be advanced by the Secretary of 
State at varying rates of interest which has been as low as 3| per cent, and which is now 
61 per cent, and by the end of the first twenty' years of the contract the additional capital 
invested in the railway was in the neighbourhood of 54 millions sterling, while the mileage 
had increased from 1,548 miles to 1,974 miles. During this period the Government had 
received as its share of surplus profits approximately 9J million pounds sterling while nearly 
9 millions had been paid out of revenue in extinguishing the original purchase price by means 
of the annuities. The return to the deferred annuitants had during the same time fluctuated 
considerably, the actual dividend being dependent on an unstable exchange, but while it was 
as low as 5 per cent, in 1884 it reached 64 per cent, in 1893 and 7 per cent, in 1899, the last 
year of the contract. 

The Government used the opportunity of terminating the contract in 1899 to considerably 
reduce the propoifion of surplus profits paid to the deferred annuitants. Sir Richard Strachey 
was at that time chairman of the company and largely by his personal influence was able to 
restrain the Government from enforcing such terms as would render it unlikely that any company 
would undertake the working of the railway. It was eventually decided that the contract 
should be continued on much the same lines but that in future instead of one-fifth of the surplus 
profits being paid to the company, the proportion for each half-year should be one-fifth in respect 
of a sirni of 25 lakhs of rupees and one-fiftoenth of the bsdance, the Government taking the 
remainder, namely 20 lakhs of rupees and fourteen-fifteenth of the balance. It was at the same 
lime agreed that the contract would not be tenninated before 31st December, 1919, the company 
thus being given an opportunily of improving its position which a short term contract would not 
have permitted. 

Tlie Government share of surplus profits which was approximately 120 lakhs in the last 
year of the old contract jumped at once to 163 lakhs in 1900 and has steadily increased until in 
the last year of the contract, 1919-20, it reached 317 lakhs. The return to the defened annui- 
tants naturally showed a considerable drop in the first few years of the new contract, but a 
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gradual taprovo.nei.t k.ok place and the former 

vorago .yearly dividend m tha ‘20 years which ° ‘ ipcQ and will ienninate on dial 

'riio nresent contract winch commenced on Ist January, x - , ,i.„ 


as mi, 
26th 


onehuntlrccitii oi too uaimicc. ^uc 

England at the fixed rate of exchange of is. 8d. hr the rnpcc and paid by 

direcUo E„ilwnj^° Company’s Act 1805 gave iiowers to tlio coinpany, with the 

sanction of the Secretary of State, to borrow or raise monc.v for the general pnrposes of the 
undertaking by the oroutioii and issue of debentures with (.ho guarantee of the . ecretarv of 
Stoto for sSch amount and bearing such rate of interest and subject to such lenns and eond.tioim 
i.ditbo approved of by the Secretary of Slate. Subsequently in the indenture made on the 
mi o”f Februarj-, 1806, the tonus on which these dobouliires were to be raised ^ro iigreed upon 
In accordance with this arrangomoiil a sum of £150,000 /' * 

bv the issue of short term debentures (7 years) cirfr Hoard's letter No. 1--1 of 180.) (para. .5) and 
iii 1806 and 1897 further sums of £600,000 and £500,000 were raised by the issue of debenture 
(y years), vide Board’s letters Nos. 92 ol 1800 (pnm. 3) and 47 of 1897 {panu 0). 

In 1898 the Board raised £600,000 by issue of debentures running for d years only, vide 

Board's letter No. 46 of 1898 (para. 17). ..in- , i 

These short term debentures were ovontnally redeemed on nuvtunty liy ibc issue of long 

term doboiitiiro stock referred to below. _ . , , , 

7’liG indenture made on 4tli April, 1899, provided for the creatuni of J per t'cnt. delientiirL* 
stock, the indenture of 10th July, 1007, for the creation of 81 per cent, debenture stock, and the 
indenture of .6rd May, 1915, for the creation of 41 ju'r ernt. debcnlnrc stock. 

B.v llicsu aiTaiigemenls the East Indian Ilailwn.v Coiiijiun.v has fmni time to time raised 
money by the issue of long term debenture stock tubulated below, none of whieli have yet 
matured : — 

£ 


S jicr cent, debenture stock 189!) 


31 




Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1900 

1901 

1902 
1901 
1905 
1907 
190S 
1909 
1915 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1.. 500.000 
1 ,500,(.KW 
1,500,000 

1.500.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

•2,4.50,000 

2.550.000 

3.500.000 


It will bo seen (.hat so far debenture- stock bus only bwu raised in sterling in London mid Ibero 
has been no issue of dobouturos or dobonturo stock in India. 

Prior to the Purobase Act of 1879 the Company bad powers and for some .rears maintained 
an office for registration, <to., in India. This, however, dealt only witli sO-rlmg capital raised 
in London but which might hniijicn to bo held in India. Tlie PiircluiM'. Act of 1879 bad tlie effect, of 
taking away from the Comjiaiiy any power of raising capital of an; sort. 'J'lie Company's Act of 
1895, however, restored this power in respect to the issue of debenture stock or dolionturo.s 
subject to the approv.al, and cnn-yiiig the guarantee of. (ho Sccrotarj- of State. 

The Company’s solicitors see no reason why the Act of 189.5, which does not expressly limit 
the Company’s bon-owing to borrowing cficctod in fliis country, should not cover the issue, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, of debentures or dobonturo stocks, (he principal and interest 
whereof would bo jia.vnblo in rupee curreney in India. They consider also that the East Indian 
Unclaimed Stock Act of 1885 contirms this vievv. 

Under Section 1 of the Company’s Act of 18.55 the Diieclors of the Company were mitborir.cfl 
to establish in India offices for the issue, registration mid trmisfiir of securities'nf the Comnnnv, 
and nllhougli these powers cease to be exercised and the Itegistry of Stock was finnllv closed 
when the powers to raise capital were practically token away by tlie Purebnse Act of 1879 
and have not since been rostered, the solicitors are ol opinion that they miglit. with the, 
conourreuco of the Secretary of State, be exercised without any serious e.xceptioii being taken 
thereto in regard to the debenture slock or debentoros, autliorir.ed bv (be Act of 1895 if that 
was considered desirable. 

The position appears to be, therefore, that as the Company stands at present with llih 
Secretary of State’s snnetion, Rupee debentures or dcbeiituro stock mi-Iit be issued in India 
and entirely dealt with there, but as regards capital shares or stock it Inis at present no such 
powers. ' 


STATEMENT No. 16 (a). 


M. HixpuiY, Ac.kxt, 


. (iV.B. — Maps arc not rcproihiccd.) 

SuPPI.E.MKNTAnV Me.moiiaxpum oe Evipe.nok IIY Mu, C. D. 

East Indian Raii-way. 

. of varioii.i ^cftionn of the E<i„t hidin,, Hiiilwn,/ the dnmh, of Inifdr 

cfc., tiichtdmij x uoic on the iieccs.sitp of dovhhmj the Jiiir between Athluihad ,ii,d Tiiudlu. ' 

1. Viey/mg the position broadly, it may be token that witiiin t),o limits inii.osed he Dir 
capacity of the line the average daily traffic throughout the system in tonus of warroiis for ivliicl 
transport facilities have to be provided at the prelenb time h~ “ ' 


Coni 

Goods 


Wagons. 

2,300 

1,600 
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Of the coul traffic, the standard di\’isiou arrived at by exi^erieuce and laid down by the Coal 
Transportation Officer is — 

For Upwards . 1,050 

For Downwards ■ 1,250 

This is taken as the minimum allotment necessary to meet, to a reasonable extent and not fully, 
the requirements of the railways and other industries dependent on coal. 

Both goods and coal traffic are, of course, subject to fluctuation as a result of economic 
factors beyond our control and variations occur both in the total traffic available as well as in 
the direction of movement. As the movement of coal is essential in the general interests, that 
traffic is given preferential treatment under the orders of Government, and when the available 
wagon supply is insufficient to meet all demands the requirements of the Coal Districts must 
first be met, to the full extent prevailing conditions pennit, before stock can be provided for mer- 
chandise. When, therefore, stock is short or its movement retarded by inadequate facilities, the 
immediate effect is partial or total suspension of the booking of merchandise. 

2. During the half-year ending the 31st March, 1920, when the position was most acute 
the loading of general merchandise was totally or partially suspended on 149 days, as under: 


October, 1910 ... 
November, 1919 
December, 1919 
January, 1920 ... 
Februarj', 1920 
March, 1920 ... 


Days. 

16 

12 

30 

31 
29 
31 


It will bo noted from the details given that during the four months December to March inclusive, 
booking of merchandise was continuously restricted — a position it would obviously be impolitic 
to allow to recur. A prolonged restriction of this kind must inevitably result in general disloca- 
tion of normal business conditions, and have far-reaching effects in hampering existing and 
discouraging the establishment of new industries. TDuring subsequent months, the position has 
certainly improved, partly due to the more liberal return, under pressm-e, of wagons by other 
railways and partly to a change in the direction of movement of the coal traffic which is now 
more j)ronounced downwards, hut merchandise traffic continues to ho restricted from time to 
time when wo are unable to meet all the demands made on us. For instance during January 
this your it has been necessary to limit the loading of jutorchandise on eighteen days and it is 
only too likely that udthin the next few months periodical restrictions will be a characteristic 
feature of traffic working on this system 

3. The main causes of this unsatisfactory state of affairs arc — 

I. Inadequate facilities and accommodation on the East Indian Kaihvay. 

II. Inadequate capacity of adjoining railways. 

III. Insiifficienfc wagon stock regularly available on the home line These three causes 
will now bo considered in detail. ' 


I. 

4. So fur as the East Indian Hallway is eoneorned, improvements arc necessary practically 
on every district, but our j)rogrammcs have nocossarily been limited to the provision of immediate 
essential rcquiremoiits, and oven with respect to those funds have not been availablei, with the 
result that the traffic is progressively exceeding our transport capacity, and oui’ difficulties are 
hecomiug increasiiigly acute. 

It will be perhaps sufficient for the purposes of this note to deal with the upwards traffic. 

The maximum upwards loading capacity of the Coal Districts is 1,250 wagons a day equiva- 
lent to 25 trains, and in addition a fairly heavy upwards merchandise traffic lias to be 
accommodated. 

5. The following statement shews the capacity of the various sections of the line above the 
coalfields and the extent to which it is occupied by coal and merchandise traffic respectively — 


— 

Capacity 
in Terms of 
Trains. 

No. of Coal 
Trains. 

No. of 
Merchandise 
Trains, 

Percentage of 
Capacity Utilized 
by Coal. 

Asansol-Jhajba 

18 

17 

1 

94 per cent 

Grand Chord 

11 

10 

1 

91 ,, 

Jhajha-Dinapore 

21 

17 

4 

81 „ 

Dinapore-JIoghalserai ... 

21 

17 

4 

81 „ 

Moghalserai-Allahabad 

14 

11 

3 

79 „ 

Moghalserai- Jnbbulpora 

10 

9 

1 

90 „ 

Allahabad-Cawnporo 

14 

11 

3 

79 „ 

Cawnpore-Tundla 

14 

11 

3 

79 „ 

Tundla-Delhi 

11 

8 

3 

73 „ 


6. Fortunately for traffic originating below Burdwan including Howrah and Calcutta 
stations, the Loop' line route via Khana Junction, Sahebgunge and Mokameh is available and 
mads use of, but this involves an additional haulage of 64 miles as compared with the main line 
route or 116 miles a.s compared with the Grand Chord route for traffic to Moghalserai and via 
and beyond. Houghly, four merchandise trains are despatched from Calcutta daily and are run 
via the Loop line. Of these, two terminate below Moghalserai, and two are for beyond. The 
former involves 128 avoidable train miles and the latter 232 train miles each way daily, the 
aggregate waste of transportation in both directions being 239,440 train miles per annum. The. 
average cost of working on the East Indian being Rs. 3.35 per train mile, the total avoidable 
expenditure this system of diversion entails is therefore about Rs. 800,000 per annum. 
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7. For such traffic as must pass through the Coal Districts aud for traffic originating on 
sections above, the statement clearly shows the small capacity available lor mm-chundise when 
coal loadin.^ is up to or even near the limit. A permanent effect of this position is that uwli 
trains andean goods trains, which ai'e used for clearing traffic m wagon loads and small lots 
respectively from intermediate stations can only be run occasionally, i.c., twice or three times a 
week. This practically means a permanent restriction on the booking of merchandise froni 
these stations. Jloreover, a large number of the smaller stations were closed for goods traffic 
during the war and it has not been possible to re-open many of thesb owing to the impossibility, 

of clearing such traffic as may offer. . , . • , i r i. i 

As new coal areas arc being opened up and important new industries established in the coal 
fields, the position must obviously become worse unless the capacity of these sections is 

substantially increased. i . 

It has been estimated that the demand for transport of coal will double itself withm the 
next 10 years which means that facilities must be provided for handling 4,600 wagons a day 
on the coal districts and carrying them over the various sections of the line. 

8. The present difficulties in regard to upwards traffic are most acutely' felt on the single 
line sections of the main line above Allahabad and on the Jubbulpore branch, where exjiansion is 
limited by the capacity' of the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway bey'oud Jubbulpore. 

9. The following statement will give a general indication of the increase in density of traffic 
over the single line sections above Allahabad ; — 





1910. 

1919-20. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Naini-Jubbulpore ... 



709,547 

2,315,907 

Allahabad-Cawnporc 



1,729,784 

3,076,896 

Cawnpore-Tundla . . . 



1,531,800 

2,764,154 

Tundla-Ghaziabad 



1,300,450 

2,897,0-11 

Ghaziabad-Delhi 



1,158,906 

2,082,342 

Delhi- Ambala 



635,738 

925,480 

Ambala-KaUca 



149,251 

148,161 


It will be noted that on the Naini- Jubbulpore Section there has been an increase of roughly 
one and three-fifth million tons, on the Allahabad-Cawnporc one and one-third million tons and 
on Cawnpore-Tundla one and a quarter million tons. 

It must be remembered that since 1910 the capacity of these single lino sections has been 
largely increased by the provision of additional stations aud passing sidings interlooldng and 
train control, but the limits of the single line have now been reached and in regard to the length 
between Allahabad and Tundla there is no remedy but doubling. 

10. A chart is attached which compares the density during the three years 1910, 1914-lJ 
and 1919-20 and a statement (Appendix A) giving the figures in detail. In the statement and 
chart passenger traffic is included, the basis of conversion being 10 passengers to 1 ton, and it 
must be borne in mind that this traffic has been discouraged by curtailment of facilities and 
withdrawal of all return ticket concessions, etc. 

11. The following is a brief account of w'orks which require to do to improve our capacity 
generally and in particular reference to the requirements of tin? coal traffic. 

12. In the .Jherriah field (Dhanbad District) we have to complete the scheme which was 
jirepared after the Coal Traffic Conference of 1912, the estimates for which were seriously cut 
down by the Railway Board in 1916-17. The works remaining to be done under this scheme are; 

(1) Doubling between Dhanbad and Katrasgavh. 

(2) Additional lines at Katrasgarh and Dhanbad. 

(3) Remodelling Sijua and Bansjorah and providing additional accommodation at Kusunda. 

We propose to send up estimates for these works shortly. 

We have at present in hand the doubling between Katrasgarh and Phularitand, and this 
will necessitate the provision of a better station at Phularitand, which will ultimately be developed 
into a depot station. We expect to complete the doubling between Katrasgarh aiid Phularitand 
sometime during next financial year. 

We also have in hand the Jinagorah-Goluekdih Branch and the traffic derived from this 
when completed will require some additional lines at Pathardih and possibly a passing station 
at Rakitpur on the Pathardih-Pradhankhunta Link. 

Certain improvements and additions are also required at Jherriah, but their provision is 
somewhat difficult o^ving to the nature of the ground and this is being looked into now. 

Stabling sidings for wagons are required at Gomoh, and an estimate was prepared for this, 
but the work has been in abeyance for some time. 

13. In the Raneegunge field (Asansol District) we have to imovide ; 

(1) Additional sidings at Asansol and Sitarampur. 

(2) 2nd up line between Asansol and Sitarampur. 

(3) 2nd down line between Kulti and Asansol. 

(4) Avoiding line between Sitarampur and Rupnarainpur. 

(5) Stabling sidings at Ondal. 

(6) Additions and alterations at Madhupur to deal with the upwards coal traffic and coal 

from Giridih. 


On this District we have recently nearly completed the remodelling of Ondal, but the up 
marshalling yard and the new locomotive yard will not be completed for some months 

We have also to complete the Toposi-Baraboni Chord and provide a largo number of assisted 
=ffimgs of varying lengths, of which many are awaiting the provision of funds and permanent 

14. Outside the coalfields, in the upwards direction the most important works are ; 

(1) Completion of the doubling of the Grand Cliord. 

The formation is practically complete from Dhanbad to Bandhua and we expect to lay 
30 miles track this financial yeai*. ^ 
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The works at Gya which form an iinporUmt part of flic douI)ling of tlio Grand Ciionl, 
have recently heon estimated for and sanction is awaited. 

Doubling the Grand Chord hutwocn G^a and MoghaKerai which includes a second 
track at the U])i)cr Sonc Bridge has not yet been agreed to. 

(2) New down yard at Moghalserai. 'J’he plan for this has now been settled and estimate 

is in hand. Sanction will he ajiplied for very shortly. 

(3) Doubling from Allahabad to 'i'undla. — This stdl awaits the sanction of the Bailway 

Board. 

(4) llcinodelliug of Allahabad station. 

(5) Imja-ovements to marshalling yards at Cuwupore and to the goods yard at Cawnporc 

Collcctorgunge. 

(6) Eemodelling of Agra East Biude station. 

(7) Conversion of Etawah into a rest station in order to shorten the present long engine 

runs. 

(8) Strengthening of bridges on certain sections of the lino to enable a wider use to be made 

of the new standard superheater engines. 

15. Below the coalfields, the most important works in the future are: — 

(1) Quadrupling between Burdwan and Gomoh. 

(2) Provision of additional access to the Docks by means of a new bridge over the llooghly 

at Bally. * 

In connection with wagon repairs, we arc shortly jnitting forward proposals for the establish- 
ment of district carriage and wagon repair shops at Ondal, Dhanbad, Allababad and Ghaziabad. 

IG. It will be understood that the above is only a rough outline of what we have in mind for 
our developments. We shall work steadily at the progi-amme, and endeavour to carry out the most 
important works first as funds are provided. It is impossible to give an accurate estimate of the 
extent to which the capacity of the line for handling coal and other traffic will bo increased as those 
new works are brought into use, but, as far as we can judge, if the commencement of the more im- 
portant of those works is not unduly delayed, we should bo able to overtake tbe expansion of traffic 
in the course of the next three or four years. 

17. A separate note (Appendix B), dealing in detail with the .-Mlahabad-Tuudla section, may 
bo taken as indicating the general position in respect to upwards traffic. 

n. 

18. As a large percentage of our freight traffic, particularly coal, is booked through to stations 
on other railways, it is obvious that capacity of adjoining systems must be concurrently improved. 
At present at several important junctions wc are limited to a given number of wagons, and when 
traffic is in excess of this number diversion by longer routes has to be arranged or booking 
restricted. The more important standing limitations are: — 

» Jubbulpore 280 wagons a day. 

Katni ' ...■••• :.. 50 „ 

Manilq)ur 50 „ 

Ca^vnpore 80 „ 

. 17 , . T, 1 f 160 B.G. wagons. 

Agra East Bank | m.G. 

Even these limits were further modified during 1920 us under : — 

Via. Jubbulpore on 7 occasions. 

Via Manikpur on 12 „ 

Via Katni on 2 ., 

Fia Cawnpore on 10 „ 

v/hile the limits via Agra East Bank were frequently lowered throughout the year. 

19. These limits should obviously be removed and additional facilities provided at once, ns 
apart from the detrimental effect of such restrictions on expansion, diversion means unnecessary 
haulage, longer occupation of wagons, and, therefore, unnecessary cost. 

In order to illustrate liow the inadequacy of the capacity on other railways affects the traffic on 
this system, I give below particulars of restrictions imposed by other railways during 1920 : — 

Partial Total 

restriction. restriction. 

G.I.P. .... 9 occasions 1 occasion. 

B.B. and O.1 18 „ 1 „ (metre gauge.) 

N. W.B. ... ... ... ... ' ... 8 „ 2 occasions. 

O. and It. ... 3 „ 

These restrictions lasted for vaiwing periods, in some cases for weeks or even months 

The practical impossibility of regulating traffic originating at several hundred stations at varv- 
ing distances from the junction is obvious, and these fixed restrictions inevitabl.v result in traffic 
being held up ns soon ns the limits are exceeded, causing detention to stock and traffic and dis- 
organising operations over long lengths of our system. 

The imposition of 'sudden restrictions on booking traffic by particular routes naturally tends to 
increase our difficulties and causes enormous waste of capacity. For instance, a stoppage via 
Jubbulpore communicated by wire means generall.v the holding up rii rniitc or at the coalfields of 
three or four days’ traffic already booked and on the road, resulting in serious detentions to stock, 
disoi’ganisation of our general arrangements, and occupation of yaluable siding accommodation, all 
of which lead to further reduction of our capacity. 

jn. 

20. While improved facilities and additional accommodation arc absolutol.v essential if exist- 
ing traffic is to bo handled efficiently and future expansion provided for, a simultaneous increase in 
our wagon stock is also necessary. In this connection it must be remembered that our present 
stock has deteriorated seriously, and the effect has been to hamper operation very considerably. 
It needs_ no argument to establish that frequent failure of stock on running trains and in yards 
causes a" great deal of avoidable work, disorganises yard operations, and results in longer hours on 

33526 F 
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to ineot. Uio increiisiiig deinundi; 


IK i'™ KKK”,r.“rta&, i,',.” ....a .■ «» -- >■'» 

improve our existing stock to tbo normal standard. 

Our general programme include.s— 

0,500 wagons. 

278 brake vans, 

, , 1 j efn+nrl tliis has liad to be materially curtailed, and wo ivrc ajiliurently to continue 

workir fn-tisfaetoo' in condition. 

\ cm iirised, bowever. tb.^ a liberal increase in onr wagon stock will only aecen ua e our 
Hiffi^-iiltios unless tbe noce-ssary additional accommodation is first provided, i be liLK ssity for an 
initial improvement in tlio wily of fueilities is clearly indicated by recent resulfs, «-!iicli show a 
” ^foTL rate of move.nent of goods stock to dei'roasc as tbe number of wagons .iKjea>es^ 
Tbo total number of goods veliicles on tbe East Indian Jlmlway on tlic dlst Mutcb, Itt^O, 

~ 36,404.* 

Allowing for loss by nbsoni 


tendency 
21 
was — 


vebiclcs in effec- 


tive use ' 


1915-lG 


1010-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


1919-20 ... 

The work done per wagon in terms of 


f 


urs is us under; — 

Total number of wag 
available, 

Ko. of wagons. 

1st half 

... 32,a'i7 

2nd half 

;i2,78:t 

Ist halt 

31,890 

2nd half 

81.819 

1st half . - 

... 3,7,090 

2ik1 half 

31,2TO 

1st half . . 

30.091 

2tid half 

3*1,15.7 

1st half 

... ;!i.200 

2nd lialf 

83,827 

ernis of “ miles luii ' 

during thesi; pi-viwls was; — 

Mileage for each 
vehicle. 

1st half . . 

8.471 

2nd half 

9..7.78 

Ist half 

10,171 

2nd half 

10,077 

1st half 

10, .771 - 

2nd half 

11,209 

1st half 

12, .7.70 

2nd Imlf 

11,114 

1st half 

] 1.131 

2nd half 

10.405 


1915.10 
1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

Tbcre are, of course, other factor.s which aficet the average mileage per vehicle per annum, 
but these do not mafcrially affect the genera? infereneo drawn from the above iialf-vears’ results. 

Tbo most important of these is tbe frequent restrietkm on booking traflie to other railwavs 
which causes congestion and detention to stock and therefore reduec.s the milciige run bv vebiclo's. 
22. The voliielc mileage during tbe saiiic balf-ycnr.s was as under; — 


— 

Loaded, 

Empty. 

Tel.il. 

191,7-lG ... (.K*!’''?, 

^ 2ml half 

191G-17 

1917- 18 ... ■' 

1918- 19 ... 1 

1919- 20 ... i 

1 2nd ha!£ 

Milc.s. 

170. . 7.70. 321 

180.0. 98.303 
215,33.7.221 
218,149,219 

21.7.144.88.7 

202.0. 7G,.731 
210,911,1.74 

21.3.496.29.7 
199,439,345 
199.013,482 

Miles, 

99,42.7,2.78 

1 17,774,977 
130,109,582 

143, 827, ,303 

MG, 225,216 
139,43G,8U 
158,608,818 
145,2.32,588 
138,C.7G,0.70 
138,440,667 

-Mill's. 

269,975,570 

.301,4.33,280 

.34.7,444,80,3 

.362,276,522 

361,370,101 

341,493,37.7 

.375,-119,972 

.358,728,68.3 

338,095,395 

337,-1.74,149 


1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 
1919 20 


V 

I 


1st half 
2nd half 
Ist half 
2nd half 
1st half 
2nd half 
Isfc half 
2nd half 
•Isl half 
2nd half 


I’ereontagc of empty 
to total voliicic 
miles. 

80 

38 
*>7 

39 

40 
-11 
42 

40 

41 
41 


* Including 00 borrowed from other Railways. 
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The comparatively high ratio oi empty to total vehicle .mileage is mainly atti-ibutable to 
the unequal distribution ot the traflic, but the periodical shortages which occur tend to increase 
empty running, because urgent demands in the coal fields necessitate the complete or partial 
suspension of loading ordinary merchandise, and the running' of wagons empty to the colliery 
districts even it loads arc available. 

23. The deficiency of stock in the coal fields is not necessarily always due to actual 
scarcity of wagons but is, on occasion, attributable to uneven distribution of such supplies as 
are available on the system and which cannot he adjusted owing to limitations of yard or 
sectional capacity. For instance, the capacity ot the coal . disti'icts to receive om])ties from 
the direction of Burdwan is about 1,000 wagons -and from Moghul Surai 1,300 wagons a day. 

If, owing to an accident or other cause, the number of empties which can be received from 
Burdwan is reduced, the deficiency cannot bo made up by increasing the number coming 
downwards or vice versa. 

Again it may bo that while the loaded trafific is moving freely to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway, tliat line is unable to return empties, while the North-Western Railway is in position 
to help, it generally means waste of capacity on one section and severe congestion on another. 

It is impossible, of com-se, to arrange a free and even distribution of the traffic in precise 
ratio to the capacity of the various sections, hub this makes it all the more necessary that 
accommodetion and facilities be improved generally so as to ensure free movement in the varying 
conditions of the traffic. 

24. Such improvements should obviously, however, not be confined to the despatching 
systems, because if this were so, the capacity of forwarding railways would still be limited by the 
capacity of receiving lines and the result would be not only that the benefit of the improvements 
would be lost, but forwarding railways would be further prejudiced by loss of wagon capacitj', as 
empties would not be returned as freely as required 

II. Replica to the specific questions on rates by Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdag. 

In regard to block rates, it was pointed out that on page 724 of the East Indian Railway 
Goods Tariff, Part I, the rate for “ Cotton, full pressed ” fi-om Dhulkot to via Delhi for traffic to 
Bombay and Karachi was 7a. Ip. per maund, while the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway share up 
to Delhi of the rate from Dhulkot to Howrah, page 399, was 5a. lOp. per maund'. It was suggested 
that the inference was that the higher rate was charged on traffic to Bombay and Karachi in order 
to “ block ” traffic to those ports in favour of HouTah. 

It was stated in evidence that the Bast Indian Eailway was under agreement to quote to 
Bombay the same proportion as allowed to the Dclhi-Umbnlla-Kalka on the Howrah rate and that 
therefore the entry in the rate book was an error. 

This is actually the case and examination of the circular attached will show that the mistake 
arose owing to the entry against via Kalka, viz., 7a. Ip. being erroneously shown against Dhulkot 
which immediately followed. 

The rate is correctly shown in the Bombay Baroda and Central India Eailway Tariff, and 
as freight is ordinarily collected at the receiving end, Bombay in this case, no overclrarges have 
been made. The error has since been corrected. 

It was remarked that the rates for sugar from Arrah to Agra was 8a. per maund, while 
the charge from Behea, 16 miles nearer, was 8a. lOp. per maund, and it was stated that it had 
been alleged that the difference was due to preferential treatment to European firms. 

In the evidence, the allegation was emphatically denied and this is borne out by the records 
which show that when the rates for sugar to Agra were revised in 1907, the intention w'as to 
quote a group rate of 8a. per maund, applicable to all stations, Patna Citj' to Buxar inclusive. 
This rate was based on the rates levied from corresponding stations on the Bengal and North 
Western Railway across the river. 

There was, however, no station closely corresponding to Behea, and in preparing the table 
of new rates, the name of this station was inadvertently omitted and the rate remained 
unrevised, t.e., at 8a. lOp. per maund, previously in force; while the charge from the other 
stations in the group was reduced to 8a. per maund. 

There are no European traders at Arrah dealing in sugar, and it is believed that there never 
have Deen any. The explanation clearly indicates that Arrah w'as not particularly favoured, as 
other ctations further from Agra than Arrah,^namely, Dinapore, Patna Junction, Patna City also 
got the benefit of the 8a. rate. 'J'hat Behea did not get the concession was more accident than 
design and as no complaint has been made and the h'affic is unimportant, the omission has been 
overlooked. As the difference is, however, contrary to our application of the Differential Rule, 
the charge from Behea is being reduced to 8a. per maund pending revision of the general group 
rate. 

III. Explanation of three specific cases of alleged delays in providing coal sidings, quoted 
by the Indmi Mining Association. 

In the course of his evidence Mr. J. H. Pattinson, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association, 
explained that the coal mining industry had suffered severely in the past through delays in the 
provision of sidings and to substantiate his statement, quoted three recent cases: — 

(1) The Kasta Branch. 

(2) The Eana Siding. ' 

(B) The Chapui and Chabalpur Siding. 

The following gives the history of these cases — 

1. Kasta Branch . — ^This is a branch line 17 miles in length to open up -a new area in the 
north of the Raneegunge coalfields, liitherto separated from the sidings in connection with the 
East Indian Eailway main line by the Adjai River. The application was made in April, 1918, 
and after preliminary enquiries and investigations, our Colliery Superintendent went over the 
ground in June and arrangements were made for the survey for which an Engineer was deputed 
in July, 1918. 

33526 F 2 
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A number of different collierj- companies were "'iV 

before this date, suggestions had been made that a branch fuvoun^ 

reports of our own Colliery Supeniitondent bnd, howc e , ' other rcdue^ts for ruilwuv 

wLant tbc undertaking of the construction, in view of the 
facilities in areas where the coal had boon proved and dcvcloiuncnt uas in progre. s. 

The further investigation made carl.y in 1918 did not show any more at ractiyc poss.bihtios, 
and hi fact our Collioiy Suporintondent was doubtful whether tho hno would ultimately justify 

itseli^^o osliniatcs wore prcjiarcd, one of which iiceossiiatod heavy bridging over the 

Adiai and tho other a connection off tho Ondal-Sainthia Chord and those were HubimUod to the 
Eailwav Board for thoir opinion as to which project should hi' procetslcd with. It was pointed 
out at tho same timo that tho money involved could be more usefully spent in improvemontfi 
elseivhero. After this point had boon carefully considered tho present alignment was decided on 
in April, 1919, as the most suitable for the various collieries to he served. . 

The complete project, e.stimato and plans, were .sent to my Boaid tor their sanelion in April, 
1919, and their approval was received in July, 1910. Tlio Kailway Board were then asked to 
obtain sanction and this was finally received from tho Soeretarj- of Stale in .lamiiuy, 1929. 

The acquisition of the land was conimonced at once, but owing to the laic mceipt of sanction 
tho best part of the working season 1919-20 had been lost. 

Tho preliminary works necessary for the eonstrnclioii of the line were, however, pul in hand 
and tho work is now well advnjiced. _ , 

I may add that there has been very eon.siderablo delay in getting the toeal (lovemments to 
agree to the proposal.s of oiir Engineers as to the wntonvays to be provided and ii final agreoni'‘nt 
has only recently been arrived at with llie Ooyernment of Bilmr and Orissa while (be approval 
of tho Government of Bengal lin.s not yet been received. 

It is hoped to complete the branch in the conr.se of the current year. 

2. jRoiio Colficrp — This is a stiort siding taking off tlie iiroprv^ed Toposi-Baraboiii (.'liunl. Ttiis 
Chord was sanctioned in 1913 and part 1ms been completed and is in use. In Mareli, I'.ilff, work 

’;s had to be restricted to bare 
-quarter miles of the Chord remain to be completed and on this 
jiorlion the earthwork is practically finished, but it has not. been found possible to provide the 
permanent way nuvtormls and funds have consequently been withhold as they are more tu-gontly 
roituired olsowhore. 

Rana is l-j miles frvmi tho nearest point on this railway and a sejiarate estimate was pre- 
pared for this portion hut it is not possible to provide tho connection until the Chord is completeil 

I may mention that materials for such sidings are usually provided from second-hand 
materials taken out of the main line in the course of relaying. As relaying is imieh in ajT<.>ars 
ns tho result of the War, there are now not suniciont materials for the sidings already npplied 
for and, in fact, somowhoro about 100 miles of track is required for such purposes over and 
above wbut is likely to be recovered from relaying in tlio course of the next 12 months. 

3. C/mpiit and Clialhalpur Collieries. — ^j\n estimate for a siding to serve the above collieries 
was asked for in JIarch, 1919, and sent to the applicants in August, 1919, for iicoeptanoe on the 
usual terms. 

In the letter forwarding tho estimate it was pointed out that we could not say when it would 
be possible to proceed with tbc construction of the siding in eonsoquence of the .shortage of 
permanent way inatcrinls. 

Nothing was hoard from the applicants until June, 1920, when they wrote to s,ay thev had 
trouble in getting a certain land or coal owner to agree to the proposed alignment, but hatl now 
obtained bis consent. 

On July 1st, 1920, the applicnuts wore uTittcii to with a request to deposit their portion of 
the cost of the siding (i.c., cost of land and subgrade) on rceeijit of which it was explained that 
stops would be taken to put the work in hand. 

No reply has been received. 

IV Hcply to the cnqvinj made by Sir Henry Lcdyard regarding delay.-! in transil of con- 
signmenfs io Cawnporc. 

With reference to my oxaniination by Sir Homy Ledgard on 7th Janunty when he alleged 
that no action had been tnlren to remedy delays in the transport of goods to Cawnporc until the 
assistance of Government had been invoked and a vi.sil had been paid to Cawnporc hv Sir George 
Barnes. I should like to explain that Cawnporc is served by tho East Indian, tho Groat Indian 


V,-»I10rQ WJIS SUllUHOllliU HI I HIU UUU jmi t lUlN IH'Cll « 

was stopped for want of funds at a time when all Capital norl;*, 
necessities. Tlircc and thioo-qiiartor miles of the Chord remain I 



There are local difliouUies connected with the working of this sidim< of a nature 
which I need not particulariso, but tho fact that tho siding is a single lino oulv and’ runs through 
the most crowded portion of the city will indicate that its canying eapacity t^annot bo 'improved 
without very considerable expenditure. * 

Eurther, the junction aiTangemciits at Cawnporo wliieh deals wiUi ilic tranio coinin'’ from 
this Elding, have not growm with the growing need of tbc Irafiic. This is admitted We have 

ara'deWd 1 of wbieli arc in progress of being carried out. while others 

are delayed by tbo inevitable want of fund«i. 

Early last year I became acquainted with the fact that there were eomt.laints rc-erdin'’ 
delays in the miitter of despatches from Calcutta to Cawnporc. Tho matter was at once examined 
and after careful study of the difficulties, certain remedial measures were introduced The com- 
plaints, however, culminated in a letter from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce received 
to ' a large number of specific cases of delays were referred 

to. These individual cases wore examined and wo did our best to introduce' various measures 

'“i known as th'o " Nomin- 

ated loading at Howrah which wo owe to the initiative of Col. Sheridan Under this svstem 
we advertise that on certain days consignments of certain stations will bo accepted loaded on the 
same day and despatched m complete wagon loads to destination without interference cn rotlfc 
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Por some time it was diiBculfc to get the traders to appreciate the benefits of this system, althou"li \ 
all possible steps were taken to make them acquainted with it. At about the same time we 
arranged that small consignments from Howrah to Cawnporc should be loaded in through wagons 
daily and sent through by fast goods train. We also came to an awangement with the Port 
Commissioners, ivhereby packages from the jetties were similarly dealt n ith once or twice a 
week when necessity arose. 1 may state that during this period the remodelling of the Cawnpore 
Junction yard Acas also in progress. 

The tipper India Chamber of Commerce were made aware of these measures and wore 
asked to endeavour to forward their consignments from one depot in Calcutta instead of despatch- 
ing them from several points such as the jetties, docks, Baliaghata, Sealdah and Howrah, etc. 
It may be said that the improved methods which we advertised for the special benefit of Cawnpore, 
were fully in force by the beginning of September. Early in November, the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce brought to the notice of Sir Thomas Holland that consignments to Cawnporc were 
suffering great delays in transit. This communication resulted in Mr. E. A. S. Bell, Member 
of the Hailway Board, visiting Cawnpore on the 12th November, and further in a visit being paid 
to Ca^vnpore on the 26th November by Sir George Barnes, Honorary Member for Commerce 
and Industry, 

At this visit the General Traffic Manager attended and explained clearly what was being 
done and what improvements had been effected. I may say that the Chamber brought forward 
a very long list of delayed consignments for the whole period from January until end of August, 
and while endeavours were made to trace and explain the reasons for delays, in many of these 
cases it was, I believe, recognized that in view of the measures already taken, no good purpose 
would be served in going into detail into the whole list. To give an idea of the size of the matter, 
it may be stated that during the period covered by this complaint, we carried considerably over 
100,000 packages between Calcutta and Cawnpore, while the number of consignments about 
which complaint was made is computed to have been 3,500, that is, rather less than 31 per cent, 
of the total number of packages carried. 

At the instance of Sir George Barnes, the Chamber undertook to provide us with a specimen 
list of consignments which had taken an inordinate time in transit during the period September 
and October and we undertook to examine these cases in detail. 

The list promised has been received and it covered about 28 cases during the period from 
one mill, 12 of these cases call for no comment as they got through in good time. 9 of the 
remainder arrived at Cawnpore Junction in good time, but there were delays in effecting delivery 
owing to congestion in the Cawnpore Junction and Collectorgunge yards and sickness amongst the 
staff and in one case to the wagon labels being missing. 4 of the cases were delayed in transit 
by having been improperly loaded by the Port Commissioners at the jetties. Of the remaining 
3, heavy delays took place in transit owing to congestion along the line due to the causes which I 
have already referred to. 

Erom infonnation which we receive in the ordinary course of our operations I am satisfied 
that on the whole the despatch of small consignments from Calcutta to Camapore is not subject 
to greater delays than can be attributed to our known want of carrying capacity. 

V. Eviphyment of India,ns in the supervising grades of the various departments of the 
Eas{ Indian Radway. 

The total number of employes on the East Indian Railway on 31st March, 1921, was 121,837, 
of whom 4,442 were classed as clerical staff. The total number of Europeans and East Indians 
included in this total was 3,600. 

At present there are 198 sanctioned appointments in the supervising grade on the East Indian 
Hallway, of which 27 are held by Indians. Since 1910 114 officers have been appointed, of whom 
85 were Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and 29 were Indians. Of the former, 42 were appointed 
in London and 43 in India. Of the latter, 9 were appointed in England and 20 in India, i.e., 51 
were appointed in England and 63 in India in all. The method of recruitment has been as 
follows : — 

Engineering Department — 

(a) Appointed by the Board in London and possessing college training and practical 
experience. 

(5) Promoted from the subordinate staff, i.e., permanent way inspectors, or clerks of work 
in India. 

It is to be noted that the East Indian Railway has always aimed at maintaining a high standard 
in its engineer staff and the normal recruitment is from those who have had college training and 
some practical railway experience. Owing to war conditions it has been necessary at times in 
the last few years to recruit from the subordinate staff, but it is not probable that this method 
of recruitment will be continued, except in very deserving cases and men of exceptional qualifi- 
cations or experience. 

Traffic Department — 

(a) Appointed by the Board in London with general education and, if possible, some railway 
experience. 

(6) Promoted from the subordinate staff from amongst those who have had many years of 
railway exjierieuce and possessing the necessary educational qualifications. 

(c) Appointed as probationers from amongst University graduates or men of good family 
and promoted to the supervising grade after 3 years careful training in all branches of the 
Department. • , 

Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Departments — 

(a) Appointed by the Board in London after full professional training as mechanical engineers 
and practical experience of English railway locomotive work. 

(5) Appointed as probationers under the scheme for training mechanical^ enpneers insti- 
tuted by the Bast Indian Eailway. This scheme provides for one year’s training in the ■Work- 
33526 ' ■ F 3 
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The estimate below compares the cost of relaying 100 miles of permanent way at present and 
pre-war rates. 


Abstract of estimated cost of rctayiuy 100 miles with 88.V lbs. rails at pre-war rate. 



De>icription. 

Quantity. 

Rates. 

Cost. 

Total. 

Amount allocated 
to 


■ 

Cash. 

Stores. 

Capital. 

Revenue. 

To bo 
pnr- 
cbasctl. 

In 

stoclv. 




R.s. sis. P. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

1 

RatU 

1,0.50,000 ft. ... 

1 7 G jicr ft.... 

— 


— 

15,51,000 

2,30,59.3 

13,14,407 

2 

Fish phites ... 

GO, 200 Nos. 

1 7 .3 each ... 

— 

87,478 

— 

87,478 

— 

87,47aS 

3 

FWi bolts and nuts... 

12.3, GOO „ 

23 0 0 per 100 

* 

28,428 

— 

28,428 

— 

28,428 

1 

D. O.slecpcrs conipleto 

205,300 „ 

7*30 

cacli .,4 

— 

15,17,1G7 

— 

1.5,17,107 

.3,89,112 

11,28,055 

5 

Addition.sl b.illast ... 

000,000 C. ft. 

50 0 Oner 1,000 

.30,000 

— 

— 

30,000 

30,000 

— 

G 

Wages for extra pings 











for relaying 

100 milci 

COO 0 0 por nulc 

fi0,000 

“ 

— 

00,000 


00,000 




Rs. 



It!tJb!i5 




32,74,073 


20,18,308 

7 

Contingencies at 2} 











{XT cent 

— 

— 

- 

2,250 

79,002 

— 

81,8.52 

10,393 

Ci),4;iy 


Total IK ... 

— 

- 

- 

92,2.50 

32,03,075 

— 

33.55,92.' 

0,72,098 

20,83,827 


Ci’.r.niT. 










1 

Rails, 75 Ills 

1,050,000 ft. ... 

0 10 OjK'rft.... 

— 

— 

— 

G.GO.OC'g, — 



3 

Fisli plates 

70,-l00 Nos. 

0 12 0 e.ach ... 

— 

— 

— 

Hi, SOU' — 

— 


Fish iKilts and nnl* ... 

140,800 ,. 

12 1 C per W) 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Wooden sle<![>crs with 








i 


H 

chairs and fitting* 










1 

complet" 

205,30',) „ 

2 8 0 each •.» 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

Total Rs. ... 

— 

- 


— 

— 

— 

tU,4Sfi7S 

1 

1 “ 

I2,4SfiTS 

1 

Net R«. 

— 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

21,12,817 

1 0,72,098 

1 

14,40,749 


l-'roiRlit not iiirhi'lH. 


* Ahslracl of rslinmled coni of rrhvjinij 100 miini with 8SJ lbs. rails at present rate. 


e 

o 

y* 

i 

i 

i 

I)(**''*ript5ori. 1 

j 

Quantity. 

1 Rates. 

Cost. 

1 

ToUl. 

j 

i 

Amount allocated 
to 

■■ 

C.ash 

Stores. 

Capital |uevcnuc. 

1 

To Ik? j 
pur- 1 
cha«cd. 1 

In 

stock. 


1 i 

1 



Us. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

' Rs. 

i Rs. 

Rs. 

} 

Rails 

I.ObG.mU. ... 

2 0 0 per ft. 

— 

'21,I2.00<); 

' — i 

21,12,000, 

, 3,22,170 

17,89,830 

o 

Fish plates... 

00,200 Noj. 

113 0 each ... 

— 

1 1,10,994 


1,10,991 

; — 

1,10,994 

3 

Fish !>olt* and nuts 

123,000 „ 

25 9 OiierlOO 

1 

i 31,59.5! 

' 

31,5951 

[ 

31,595 

4 

D, 0. sleefK'rs com- 




i 

1 

i 




plcte 

205,300 „ 

13 -1 0 each ... 


127,20,225' 


27,20,225 


WtllWTiWil 

5 

Ailditional ballast... 

000,000 C. ft. 

70 0 0 per IW) 

42,0(K) 

' — ! 

— 

■12,00o! 



0 

Wages for ertni 






1 


1 


gangs for relaying 

100 miles 

ROOi) 0 Ojicrmilc 

1,00,000 

i 

— 

1,00,000^ 

— 





Rr 

1,42,000 

19,74,814' 

— 

51,10,814 

7,7-1,770; 

1,3,42,044 

7 

Contingencies at 2! 




! 



i 



jK-r c< nt 

1 

— 

3,5.50' 

1,24,370. 

1 ~ 

1,27,920 

19,3G9' 

„ 1 

1,08,551 


Tolal Rs. ... 

— 

— 

l,45,5.50jr>0,99,18l 

1 _ 

52,4 1,734 

7,91,139 



CnrniT. 




i 


1 



1 

Rails, 7.5 lh». 

1,050,000 ft. ... 


— 

— 

— 

6,60,000, 

— 

. 

2 

Fifth nlaU*s... ... 

70,400 Nos. 

0 12 0 each ... 

— 

1 

— 

62 , sun 

— 

— 

o 

Fish iwUs and nuts 

140,800 „ 

12 1 0 iwr 100 

— 

1 



17,026 

— 

— 

4 

Wooden sleejierH 










with chairs and 



1 







fittings complete 

20.5,300 „ 

2" 5 c.aeh 


— 


a, IS, 260 

— 

— 


Tolal Rs. ... 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

_ 1 

1 

12,4S,07S 

— 

12,4S,07S 


Net Rs. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

”i 

10, 01, Got) 

7,94,139^ 

32,07,517 


Freight not included. 
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The cost of covered and open wagons at pre-war and present rates is as follows : 


Covered Waifons. 



1 Pre-war rates for 1 W. 6. V 
type covered wagon. 

Present rates for 1 standard typo covered wagon. 

Particulars of estimate. 

. 

•is 3 
C 2 

ai 

1 

1 ©“■ 

Indian 

amount. 

Contract 

amount. 

2 ^ 

Indian 

amount. 

o 

K« a 
©- 

n C 

S § 

^ 5 

English E.\i'endithi:e. 

1. Dnderframes with fit- 

tings, body, and body 
fittings complete 

2. Axle boxes and bearings 
a. Bearing springs 

■t. Vacuum brake fittings 

5. Wheels and axles 

JC 

-179 

43 


Rs. 

2,085 

015 


@Rs.l2 
up Its. 12 .. 

@ Rs. 12 
@Rs. 12 .. 

@ Rs. 12 

li.s. 

.5,232 

1 300 

1 300 

1 924 

{ 1,908 

(fi) R.s. 10 
@Rs. 10 .. 

@ R.s. 10 .. 

@ Rs. 10 
@ Rs. 10 

Rs. 

4,300 

300 

300 

770 

1,040 

G. Freight 

222 


3,330 

100 

B 

@ Rs. 12 
@10 percent. 

8,844 

884 

@ Rs. 10 .. 

@10 per cent. 

7,370 

737 

Total Engli.sb expendi- 
ture 

Indian Expendituiii;. 

7. Timber 

8. Paint and oil ... 

9. Labour and charges for 

wear and tear of tools 

— 


3,490 

— 

— 

9,728 


8,107 


— 

3 

10 

100 

— 

— 

10 

125 

— 


lotal Indian expendi- 
ture 


— 

119 

— 

- 1 

141 

_ 

141 

10. Contingencies at 5 per 
cent 

— 

Rs. 

3,015 

180 

— 


9,809 

493 

— 

8,248 

412 

Grand total ... j 

— 

r 

1,795 


r 

10,302 

— 

8,CC0 


Open Tr'af^ons. 
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VII. Details of ihc proposed increase iii Hie rates for the carriage of coal from 1st April, 1921. 

The following is ii eoni]mrison of the iircsenl with the proposed scale of rates for the carriage 
of coal for the public which will have effect from 1st Aiu'il, 1921 : — 


Prc.sout. 

Per maiind 
per mile. 

Proposed. 

Per maund 
per mile. 

For n!I dist.H)ce.s up to 100 miles ... 

0 • 1 5 jiio 

For nil distances up to 200 miles 

O' 15 pie 

Plus for my distnni'o in excess of 100 i 
niile.s and up to 200 miles inclusive ... 

-0-12.5 „ 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 
miles and up to .'100 miles inclusivo ... 

0-1.1 „ 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 
miles and up to 700 miles incluMVo 

o-on „ 

Plus lor any distance in excess of 300 
miles and up to 700 miles inclusive ... 

0-07 „ 

Plus for any distance in excess of 700 miles 

0-01 „ 

Pins for any distance in excessof 700 miles 

O'OG „ 


comparison of the two scales ns 

Milos. 

cnleulated 

up to 1,500 miles is 

Present 
scale 
per ton. 

Its. .-Is. r. 

ns follows: — 

Proposed 
scale 
per ton. 
Rs. As. P. 

100 ... 




2 

2 

0 

2 

2 0 

200 ... 




•1 

0 

0 

... 4 

4 0 

:ioo ... 




•1 

13 

0 

... 0 

2 0 

•100 ... 




5 

11 

0 

... 7 

1 0 

500 ... 




0 

8 

0 

... 8 

1 0 

coo ... 




7 

0 

0 

9 

1 0 

TOO ... 




8 

■1 

0 

... 10 

1 0 

SOO ... 




8 

1.5 

0 

.. 10 

1.5 0 

900 ... 




9 

10 

0 

. 11 

12 0 

1,000 ... 




10 

0 

0 

... 12 

10 0 

J.IOO ... 




11 

1 

0 

... i:i 

8 0 

1,200 ... 




11 

12 

0 

.. M 

5 0 

l.-^OO ... 




12 

8 

0 

... 1.5 

0 0 

1,100 ... 




I.T 

:l 

0 

... 10 

0 0 

1..T00 ... 

... ... 



10 

11 

0 

. 10 

M 0 


6th March. T92I. 


^1,E^^ENT T) M. niNDLEY. 

AgeuI 
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Statement shewing density of traffic during 1910, 1911^15 and 1919-20. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Note by tud General Traffic BIanageb. — Doubling of Line between 
Allahabad and Tondla. 

Agent's Letter No. W. 14303/362-08 P.A. 1 of 8th May, 1920. 

1. Before going into the subject, 1 would like to draw attention to the material change which 
has occurred in the trafific conditions affecting this question. 

2. In 1915-16, when the proposal for doubling the section above Allahabad was pressed, the 
position was that we were being called on to handle a volume of war traffic which was greatly in 
excess of our capacity above Allahabad. The movement of this traffic was absolutely essential, 
and it was necessary to adopt immediate measures for accommodating it. Some of these were in 
the nature of temporary expedients, while others involved permanent improvements. 

3. Among the former, the following may be mentioned: — 

(i) Beduction in passenger services. 

(ii) Suspension of booking non-essential merchandise. 

(iii) Closing of small stations. 

(iv) Discontinuance of running work and van goods trains. 

(v) Diversion of excess by other routes. 

4. The permanent improvements actually provided included; — 

(i) Installation of train control. 

(ii) Beduction of block lengths by opening block huts, etc. 

(iii) Provision of direct entrance sidings. 

(iv) Construction of additional passing sidings. 

(v) Improvements of the yards at the changing stations— viz., Allahabad, Cawnpore, Tundla 

and Ghaziabad. 

5. It is important to remember that when the proposal for doubling the Allahabad-Cawnpore 
section was dealt with in 1915-16, the decision was necessarily affected by the special conditions 
then obtaining and which necessitated the immediate accommodation of a large volume of addi- 
tional special traffic. As laying the double line was a question of time, this measure was deferred 
as not affording the immediate relief required. 

6. The conditions have now changed, and it is unnecessary to revive the discussion on the 
same lines as followed previously. In the present circumstances, I propose to establish that the 
volume of traffic now available, and making reasonable allowance for expansion within the next 
few years, justifies the permanent increase in capacity which can only be obtained by doubling the 
Allahabad-Tundla section. 

7. An essential preliminary to a proper examination of the proposition is to determine 
whether the capacity of the line is to be considered in relation to the operating conditions now 
obtaining as a result of the temporary expedients which we are still resorting to, or under normal 
traffic conditions. The present position is that — 

(i) Our passenger ti-ain services have not been restored to their pre-war level and are 
admittedly inadequate, tending to retard development of traffic. 

(ii) Bunning of work and van goods trains is suspended when necessary to limit the traffic 

to within the present capacity of the sections. 

(iii) Bookings of merchandise traffic in the upwards direction is restricted even when stock 

is available in order to leave room for coal traffic. 

(iv) Movement of pilgrims and other special traffic is discouraged, necessarily restricting 

traffic which might otherwise have offered. 

(v) Small stations in the vicinity of the larger centres are still closed in order to obtain 
relief by forcing short lead traffic to the road. 

That is, instead of fulfilling our obligations by providing facilities for an increasing business, 
we have been forced to discourage traffic, owing to our inability to accommodate any more than 
we have been doing under the present restrictive conditions. We cannot obviously maintain this 
position permanently, and in considering our claim, therefore, the adverse effect of these 
measures on our traffic and of their removal as hastening development, must be taken into 
account. 

8. There is one more aspect of the question, to wiiich prominent attention must be drawn 
as it has exercised an important influence on our operating results, viz., the deterioration of the 
wagon stock on Indian railways. The result of this has been to reduce the transport capacity 
particularly on the busy single line sections. The.se can only be worked to their full capacity 
when the running of trains can be systematically arranged. Any interruption in the regularity 
of the service disorganises the w'hole arrangements, trains are longer on the road, and the 
terminals are inevitablj- congested, with the result that fewer trains can be run. As I will 
show later on,. this has actually occurred, neutralising the various measures, both permanent and 
temporary, that have been taken to increase capacity. 

9. From practical experience and w’orking under favourable conditions, that is, with 
restricted passenger services, and excluding work trains, the maximum capacity of the sections 
above Allahabad are : — 



[ In each Direction. 

In both Directions. 

. 

Passenger.® 

1 Goods. 

Passenger.® 

Goods. 


No. 

No. 

■ No. 

No. 

Allahabad-Cawnpore 

5 

14 

10 

28 

Cawnpore-Tundia 

6 

14 

1 

10 

28 

i 


'■^Including Parcels Express. 
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10 It is of course impossible to work up to these limits regularly and consistently as so 
manJ unfore«ee?contingUciL arise from day to day. as a consequence of which the number of 
3s SXcan be run is reduced. These contingencies include accidents on this as well as 
Sei'n railways, insufliciency of empties in the coal he ds, restrictions imposed by foreign 
milwavs and congestion at junctions, terminals and changing stations. If more than one work 
train is run in each direction the capacity is reduced to 12 trains each way, owing to the longer 
3,mtion of the road by these slow trains, the blocking of the sections while shunting is m 
proi'res.s and the delays in aiTanging crossings without undue detention to work trains. 

^ °11 The averat'e results (expressed in trains) actually obtained during the last 6 years are as 

under These results represent the maximum transport capacity of the sections under actual 
workin" conditions and as affected by contingencies pf all kinds, pe fibres for 1919 are 
not 111 ° to tliose of the two preceding years, as the train capacity of the sections was adversely 
affected by the restrictions necessitated by the relaying oper^ations on the Gawnpore-Tundla 
length the remodelling of the Cawmpore yard and the habitual delays due to hot axles, etc., on 
the^de'teriorated lolling stock. These causes also reached on the section below Cawnpore — 



AnnAUABAD-GAWNroRn. 

CAWNPORE-TUXUnA. 


Passenger.® 

Goods. 

! Total. 

Passenger.® 

Goods. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1917 

10 

27 

37 

10 

22 

32 

1918 

10 

20 

36 

10 

24 

34 

1919 

10 

23 

33 

1 

10 


31 


12. In considering these figures it must be remembered that — 

(а) they are merely averages, the actual number varying and frequently being up to 

maxunum capacity. 

(б) they are affected by the extent of traffic moving upwards from below Allahabad, which 

in the past has been largely dependent on the number of wagons available in the 
coal fields, and this is in turn governed by the action of foreign railways in 
returning empties or not. 

(g) they are affected by the position on contiguous railways and the limitations imposed 
by them at junctions. 

(d) they vary with the average number of hours on the road, which for various reasons has 
gone up 

The main point is, and it can be confidently asserted, that liaving regard to the varying 
conditions obtaining from time to time, tliese figures represent the maximum W’orking capacity, in 
terms of trains, of the sections from day to day. 

13. If we deal with traffic capacity as expressed by number of passengers and tons of 
goods, the position is illustrated by the following statements showing the approximate weight of 
goods and number of passengers carried over the following sections during the years 1919-20 and 
1918-19, the “ Passing ” and " Sectional ” traffic being disMnguished. 


Sections. 

1919-20. 

Goods. 

Passengers. 

Passing. 

Sectional. 

Passing. 

Sectional. 

Up. 

Dowd. 


Down. 



Up. 

Down. 

Allahabad-C.wnporo 

Cawnpore-Tuudla 

Tundla-Gliaziabnd 

Gbaiiabad-Delhi 

Delhi-Ambala 

Tons. 
2,fll9,270t 
2,328,028t 
2,244, 090t 
1,024,207 
594,159 

Tons. 

257,830 

213,740 

245,537 

85,987 

32,140 


Tons. 

8,932 

11,570 

.57,404 

79,052 

43,742 


II 


No. 

G59;G80 
000,220 
875,040 
252 900 
900,,3C0 


1918-19. 


Goods. 


ceeWODB. 

Passing. 

Sectional. 

Passing. 

Sectional. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Allaba'oad-Cawnporo 

Cawnpore-Tundla 

Tundla-Gbazi.abad ... 

Gbaziabad-Dellii 

Delhi-Ambala 

Tons. 
2,938,1 19t 
2,C04,71Ct 
2,059,353t 
2,311,250 
02,078 

Tons. 
360,599 
288,771 
395,501 
216,791 
. 190,569 
\ 

Tons. 

10,178 

45,839 

18,142 

210,191 

37,009 

Tons. 

0,108 

28,341 

74,000 

132,950 

142,741 

No. 

247,040 

244,490 

034,970 

454,430 

43,000' 

No. 

229,700 

212,380 

004,150 

384,170 

50,300 

No. 

482,350 

059,310 

598,430 

275,400 

805,290 

No. 

402,840 

070,110 

035,520 

241,480 

835,180 


Passengers. 


• Including Parcels Express. 

uudet '^®*sht of North Western Railway 

1919-20 ... .123,298 tons ) . 

1918-19 ... 061,032 „ [ approiinutely. 


Coal diverted via Mogbalaerai which is as 
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14. In regard to passenger traffic, it will be noticed that the “ passing ” traffic, both up and 
down, was slightly heavier, while in the sectional traffic a marked e.'ipansion is disclosed. On the 
Allahabad-Oawnpore section the aggregate up aud down i>assengers moving ou the section was 
1,285,380 in 1919-20, as compared with 945,190 in the preceding year. On the Cawnporc-Tundla 
section the comparative figures are:— , 

1919-20 1,354,840 

1918-19 1,335,420 

and these results u'ere secui’ed in spite ol the curtailment in facilities for passenger traffic and as 
there was no corresponding increase in the number of trains, the results clearly indicate inadequate 
facilities. • 

15: In regard to goods traffic, the figures disclose a contraction of about 300,000 tons in the 
up passing traffic duo to — 

(1) Eluctuation in volume of merchandise traffic (other than coal) moving upwards 

attributable to — 

(а) booking being restricted owing to shortage of wagons, &c. 

(б) falling off in certificated traffic. 

(c) fluctuations due to other economic causes. 

(2) Smaller coal traffic to North Western Eailway and Bombay Baroda and Central India 

Eailway via Agra East Bank. 

(3) Less diversion of coal via Cawnpore and via Jumna Bridge. 

(4) Shortage of stock, making it impossible to meet the demand for wagons. This was the 

result of Foreign Eailways not returning empties in sufficient numbers. 

The sectional goods traffic on the Cawupore-Tundla section was also smaller, due mainly to 
local merchandise traffic being shut out as explained in para. 2. 

10. Notwithstanding the contraction the traffic oSering was actually in excess of our 
capacity ; this is established by the fact of our being forced to make use of the Oudh and Eohilk- 
hand Eailway route from time to time and divert trains via Aloghalsarai when the number 
exceeded our capacity'. The following statement showing the average number of trains diverted 
daily' will indicate the extent of the excess ; — 

- 1917 2-7 

1918 2-5 

1919 1-4 

The only' effect of the decrease in volume was a corresponding falling off in the number of 
trains it was found necessary to divert. In many cases, these diversions were necessary owing to 
capacity being temporarily reduced by accumulation at junctions and changing stations arising 
from the inability of contiguous railways to accept regularly all the traffic that we were able to 
offer. That is, we were penalised and lost freight and the use of our stock owing to the inadequacy 
of neighbouring railways’ arrangements. 

17. Apart from this, ns already jiointed out. the question as to the necessity for increasing 
capacity by doubling the line must be considereci from the point of view of more or less normal 
conditions and having regard to the necessity for efficient disposal of existing traffic and for an 
intelligent anticipation of future traffic dcvclo])ments. In regard to passenger traffic, I give below 
two statements showing for 1913-14 and 1919-20, the pre and post-war years — 


(o) the passenger services. . 

(b) the sectional and passing passenger traffic. 

(c) the earnings on parcels traffic. 

(d) the sectional and passing goods traffic. 

Services in each direction. 
1913-14. 1919-20. 

klail ... 

1 1 

Express 

2 1 

Passenger 

2 2 

Parcels Express 

1 1 


(b) Traffic (AUnhabad-Tuniila Section). 


PASSENGERS. 


— 

1913-14. 

1919-20. 

P.assing. 

Sectional. 

Passing. 

Sectional. 

Up. 

Down. 

! Up. 

Down. 1 

Up. 



Down. 

AlI;dml)a(l-Caw,aporo 

Ciiwnporc-Tiindla 

No. 

2.57,11.3 

2GG,.647 


No. 1 
481,814 i 
837,8.39 ! 

1 

No. 

4G2,93G 

81.3,499 

1 

No. 

2o.3,.320 
2,')0,G10 1 

No. 1 
231,440 j 
1232,520 

/I 

No. 

625,700 

G94,G20 

No. 

659, G80 
660,220 

1,080,818 

2,59G,118 

9G7',920 

2,640,220 


(c) Parcels earnings. 

Es. 

20,47,018 

..; 54,33,340 


1913-14 

1919-20 
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Allaliabad-Cnwnporo 

Gawnporo-Tuudla... 


Dp. Down. 


Tons. Tons. 
1,725,089 329,050 
1,50G,C2G 241,351 

. . J 

3,802,71G 


Up. Down. 


Tons Tons. Ton.s. Tons. Tons. 

5 10 2,019,270 257,8.30 13,850 , 8,932 

•lilSo 2 : 328:028 213:740 2G,41G 11,570 

on ' S.IIWGS 00,768 


Passknclb Traffic. 

18. Tlie comparative results show that- the restrictive policy iKloplet) uml ns represented 
bv curtailment, in sendees, withdrawal o£ return ticket concessions aird enhancement in lares 
was successful in preventing the continued development which would have occurred m normal 
Dmes. As this policy cannot be continued indefinitely, provision for expansion most obviously 
be made. Even to moot the cun-ent demand, we must at least revert to our pre-war stanuiirt 
of services, as, in spite of discouragement the number of jiassengers is rapidly approaching the level 
reached in 1913-14. With improved facilities, this nmnbcr will soon be exceeded, and turttier 
additional services will be necessaiy. 'I'hc results in respect to passenger tralbc, aUbough liolow 
those of 1913-14, are considerably iu excess of tbo figures for 191 8-19 wbeii conditions bs m 
train facilities and fares were much the same and there are grounds for anticipaung that this 
rate of progi-ession ndll not only bo mainlnined but exceeded as soon as the facilities and scrvoccs 
are improved. One, amongst other reasons, justifying this anticiiiation of more rapid develop- 
ment iu the future, is the possil)lo clToct of the proposed broivd gau"C conuection between Agra 
and Karachi. This, by opening up now countrj- and affording iliroet trunk connection between 
the United Provinces and the rapidly growing Port of Karachi, is bound to lead to a rapid 
expansion in the passenger traffic over the Allahabad-Tiindla section of this rntlwn 3 ’. Increasing 
industrial activity, the withdrawal of restrictions in regard to (ho inlcriial movolncnt and export 
of agricultural produce, and improvement in the shipping facilities arc also bound to promote 
the movement of passengers and wo are under definite oblignliou to malco intelligent provision 
for meeting public requirements. 

It will be noticed that tlie Express service, wliicli was inaugurated mainly to promote the 
dovelopment of a long-lead IntorTncdinto and Tliiril class li-affie has been reduced, anti while 
the reduction may have been justified during the war, we eiiniiot obviously conlinuo this policy 
of curtailing facilities indefinitely, and there is no doubt that if we are lo encourage further 
developments ive must increase our services. • 


Parcel TnArric. 

19. In regard to Parcels, if wo .are to be progressive and dei.jlop trnffie as wo are bound 
to, our facilities must be increased. The marked advance in earnings as shown in the statement 
on page 4 indicates the extent to which this traffic lias grown and it is bound to continue 
developing, parliculm-ly in respect to sucli items as ice, fresli fruit, fish and other porishablo 
comm^ities, as well as live-stock, motor-cars. Ac. Our present single service is being worked 
to its full capacitj' and wo shall have soon to consider the question of inaugaimling another 
Parcels Express sci-vicc. Taldng all the factors into consideration, I estimate that during the 
next six or seven years — about Uie time it will take lo construct the second line — our services 
over the AIlahabad-Tundla section in each direction will be — 


/ 1 Punjab. 

\ 1 Sindh and llajputnna. 
f 1 Punjab. 

1 1 Sindli and Eajimlana. 


Express 2 1 7 

1 1 bindli and Eajpulana. 

Passenger 3 

Parcels Express 2 

The increase in these services will inevitably reduce tbo capacity for goods traffic 

Goods Traffic. 

comD-?rPr/witT:^“mia?A®°°a®’ represent an expansion of 41 per cent, ns 

compaied aith 1913-14 and with increasing industrial activity, the opcniri" up of new countrv 

o5^rrtSril,'“ of agriculture, the increase in ‘La m/der cultLtL us 

deveioint wTeLa prosperity of the masses duo to industrial 

nlc-f ^ ensme at least an equally rapid rate of progression. It must bo romomborod 

SIS ss 
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21. On the Aliahabad-Cawuporo Section tho up passing traffic in 1919-20 was about 894,000 
tons more than in the pre-war year, while for the CawniJore-Tundla Section tho excess was but 
little less, being just over 822,000 tons more than in 1918-14. Assuming an increase of a further 
million tons during the next seven years, the volume of traffic to be operated over these sections 
%vill be — 

Tons. 

Allahabad— Cawnpore 3,619,270 

Cawupore — Tundla 3,328,628 

or an increase of 40 per cent, roughly on the 1919-20 figures If the same standard of operation 
is maintained as in 1019-20 in respect to wagon and train loads, wc shall have to accommodate 
a correspondingly larger number of through trains, adding to the 1919 figures the trains diverted 
(about three per diem, i.c., 1'4 in each direction) as a temporary expedient. The number of 
trains to be moved mil then be — 

Allahabad — Cawnpore 36 trains. 

Cawnpore — Tundla 34 ,, 

To these must be added the van goods and work trains, which arc now run periodically instead 
of daily us was done in pre-war days. These services are also lilcely to increase, surd 1 anticipate 
the traffic will demand at least one more work train in each direction. The total train services 
will therefore be — 

Allahabad — Ca\vnx)oro. Cawnpore — Tundla. 


Mail and passenger 

18 

18 

Through goods 

36 

34 

Working goods 

0 

6 

Total .... ... 

60 

58 


These are averages, and in tho busier months of tho year, Oolober to dime, are likely to be 
exceeded and we may, on occasions, be required to run two or three additional trains in each 
direction. It needs no argument to establish that these figures, which are based on a moderate 
estimate of future traffic developments, clearly indicate the necessity for doubling the line. 

22. In the past, as a temporary expedient, we have diverted the overflow to alternative 
routes, but such diversion is not in the general interests as except for a comparatively small 
proportion of the traffic such diversion involves uimecessaiy haulage and dislocation of the 
arrangements of the two railways. The traffic mainly affected is that between Moghal Sarai 
and below and the Punj'ab. I attach a North-Western llailway map variously coloured, to 
indicate the shortest routing from Moghal Sarai to the various sections of the North-Westem 
Eailway, which is as under — 

Section A coloured green Via Moghal Sarai and Saharanpur. 

„ B „ pink Delhi. 

„ C „ blue „ Agra East Bank, Kuohaman Eoad and 

Hyderabad. 

In regard to A, the comparative distances between Moghal Sarai and j\mbala are : — 


Miles. 

Via Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway and Saharanpur 571 

„ Delhi and D.-B.-K 608 

In regard to B, the comparative distances between Moghal Sarai and Delhi are us under; — 

Miles. 

Via East Indian Eailwaj' 48.5 

,, Oudh and Eohilkhand and Ghaziabad 500 

In regard to C, tho distances by the various route.s to Karachi compare as under: — 

Miles. 

(1) Fia East Indian Eailway Agra and Kuchaman Eoad ... 1,153 

(2) ,, East Indian Eailway and Delhi Southern Punjab ... 1,392 

(3) ,, East Indian Eailway D.-U.-K. and Ambala 1,456 

(4) ,, Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway and Saharanpur ... 1,418 


23. The most important traffic is, of course, coal, which is routed generally as follows: — 

A. To Green area via Ambala 

B. To Pink area ... ... via East Indian Eailway and Delhi. 

C. To Blue area via D.-U.-K. and Ambala. 

In regard to A, as th.p traffic originates on our line we are entitled to route it via Ambala, which 
gives us the best return. Moreover, omng to our operation being more economically effected the 
'actual cost of conveyance jjer ton between Moghal Sarai and Ambala is less by our route, not- 
withstanding tho longer haul, as illustrated by the figures below: — 

I. 

Via East Indian Ilaihvay. 

Distance, Moghal Sarai to Ambala ... 608 miles. 

Average cost per ton on East Indian Eailway ... 1‘24 pies per ton mile 
Total cost per ton Moghal Sarai to Ambala Es. 3-14-10. 

II. 

Via Oudh and Rohilhhand llailiuaii and Snharanjnir. 

(«) 

Di.stanoe, Sloghal Sarai to Saharanpur 520 miles. 

.\voingc cost on Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway ... 1'8G pies per ton mile. 

Total cost per ton Moghal Sarai to Saharanpur ... Es. 5-0-7. 
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. («>) 

Distiinoo, Sabnriiiipur to Ainbnbi 
Average cost on North-Western llaihvay ... 
Cost from Saharaupur to jimbala ... . ... 


51 miles. 

2-62 pies per ton mile. 
Es. 0-11-2 per ton. 


Total cost Moghal Sarai to Ambala Ks. 5-11-0. 

That is, there is an average saving in cost of Ks. 1-12-11 per ton in conveying the traffic by our 


route. 

(B.) Until December, 1916, traffic for stations in this section beyond Bhatmda followed 
the am Ambala route, but as the North-Western Eailway declined to apply the rates calculated 
on the mileage by the shorter route via Delhi, to the longer route via Ambala, wo were compelled 
to book traffic to the ritatious included in this section via DeUii (vide con-espondence ending with 
Agent’s dock-et No. 30S02 T. of 29th December, 1916.) 

(C.) In regard to traffic in the Blue area, which includes Kai-achi, the via Ambala route is 

stilt followed. _ , , , , , • . , i 

In connection with this traffic, it may be noted that the shortest route is not used because — 

(i) It involves two transhipments, viz., at Agra East Bank and Kuchaman Eoad. 

(ii) It is unable to accommodate the traffic. 

(hi) The broad gauge route, though longer, is more efficient. 


24. It must be remembered alsb that, when the project for a broad gauge connection from 
Agi-a to Karachi materialises, this route will be much shorter than any of the existing routes 
and as efficient, and the suggestion to make use of the Oudh and Eoliilkhaiid Eailway route will 
not apply to this traffic. Although the via Moghal Sarai-Sahai-anpur route is shorter than the 
route actually followed, viz., via Ambala, the Oudh and Rohilkhand Eailway cannot reasonably 
claim this traffic as we can provide a shorter connection via Delhi and in any case we can carry 
it more cheaply ns shown in the preceding para. 

25. Under our agreement with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Eailway, the arrangement in 
respect to routing traffic between 


Moghal Sabai and below x\nd the Punjab. 

is that equal rates shall be maintained by the two routes. Under this arrangement the upwards 
traffic, the booking of which is in our hands goes via Delhi or via Ambala, while the downwards 
traffic, booked by the North-Western Eailway, is routed via Delhi or via Ghaziabad. The latter 
gives the North-Western Eailway a longer lead than via Saharanpur. The only traffic therefore 
in respect to which the Eailw'ay Board’s suggestion, as to maldng use of alternative routes, can 
be applied is traffic for the Green area, for which the Oudh and Rohilkhand offer a shorter 
route. But even this application would be unfair because — 

(i) It is in contravention of an agreement come to in 1889 under which the East Indian 

Eailway secured this traffic by maldng impdrtant concessions in other dh-ections. 

(ii) The difference in distance is trifling. 

(iii) Notwithstanding the longer haul of 37 miles by our route, the cost per ton is less 

than via Moghal Sarai and Saharanpur. 

(iv) 'I’lie arrangement would deprive us of the important and universally recognised xdght of 

the forwai'ding railway to book traffic by the route giving the best return, jxrovided 
the public do not suffer. They do not in this case, as equal rates are maintained 
via Moghal Sarai, via Ghaziabad and via Ambala, which gives the public a treble 
selection. 

(v) It would involve serious loss to the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Eailway. 

(vi) The diversion of this traffic would not materially affect the density of traffic over the 

Allahabad-Tundla Section, os it is estimated that less than one-third of the traffic 
from below IMoghal Sarai moving via Ambala is for stations within the green area. 
That is, the density figures given in the statements on page 4 for 1919-20, w'ould 
be reduced by about 200,000 tons roughly. Even if, in spite of the reasons against 
it, the diversion of this traffic is effected, the relief afforded will be trifling and the 
development anticipated wdll soon more than make it up. It will not affect the 
passenger service, which we shall have to maintain in any case for the convenience 
of traffic originating at stations above Moghal Sarai. 

26. The possibilities of development in the via Ambala traffic are not to be comjxared xvith 
the prospect of development to via Agra, with the probability of the Agi-a-Karaohi trunk line 
materializing within the next few years and resulting in : — 

(i) the opening out of large tracts of new country, 

(ii) the improvement in services to other tracts, and 

(iii) inci'easing the popularity of Karachi as the outlet for the exportable produce of the 

United Provinces. 

27. I think we may reasonably claim to have established our case for doubling the Allahabad- 
Tundla Section, on the following grounds: — 

(i) That notwithstanding the limitations imposed by existing abnormal conditions, the 

traffic is at present in excess of the capacity. That these restrictions constitute a 
serious handicap on the trade and industry of the country and can only be per- 
manently removed by increasing the capacity. 

(ii) That we are bound to improve our facilities in respect to both passenger and goods 

traffic by improving the’existing and adding new- sendees, increasing our engine and 
wagon stock, etc, lhat rve can only safely do this by increasing the transport 
^ capacity so as to accommodate the additional traffic. 

(lii) That developments likely to occur in the near future will result in a rapid expansion 
of the traffic over these sections which we must he prepared to oarrv. 

(iv) That we have exhausted practically all the other alternatives to doubling, and 
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(v) If the capacity above Allahaljad is not increased to meet tlio growing trafne it will 
mean that traffic over tlie ^^ogl)ul Sarai-Allahabad section will have to be restricted 
to the limits of the sections above and this will mean that the full benefits which 
shovild accrue from tlie expenditure involved in increasing the cainicitv of the line 
below Jlogbal Sarai cannot be availed of. 

28. In conclusion, I would remark that unless early measures are taken for increasing the 
capacity of the upper sections of our line, we .shall probably find ourselves again overtaken b\ 
traffic developments and lay ourselves open to the usual charge of having failed to anticipate 
and provide for a more or less obviou.s expansion of traffic. 

P. C. SKETIIDAK, 

Gcnrrnl 'Trciffir Manarjrr 

Calcutta, 

22i!d September. 1920. 


STATEMENT No. 17. 

Mes.srs. jM.vrtin a- Co., Calcutta. — ^Letter dated SOtr Decemrer, 1920. 

Part I. — Management. 

Question 1. On the whole we prefer Company management to State management We 
consider the former more individual, in better touch with the public and especially the commercial 
public, more susceptible to public opinions and needs. 

The servants of a company-managed railway spend the whole of their service in that company, 
grow up with it and look to it for a direct advancement in return for good work. 

Qucstioi: 2. We do not, however, consider the difference in working of the two systems 
sufficiently manifest to justify a transference of all existing State-managed railways to companx 
management, but would like to see officers of State raiffiw’s transferred less from one system to 
another, and, in fact, as far as possible, kept on one system of railways. 

Question 4. With regard to existing companies, we consider that the profit-sharing basis 
should be such ns to give the shareholders a real stake in the company. 

Question 8. Whether the company should have English or Indian domicile is a matter of 
finance. If India can raise the money (either in India or elsewhere) necessary to manage and 
develop her railway systems, we are of opinion that the companies should be domiciled in India. 

Question 5. We do not attach very great weight to the opinion sometimes expressed that 
Boards domiciled in England are out of touch with Indian needs or that undesirable delav occurs, 
but, on the other hand, provided the financial question can be met, we are in favour of Boards 
domiciled in India, as India, provided she can find the money, has a right to work and manage 
her own railways. 

Questions 7, 8. We consider that suitable Boards of Directors could be found in India, and 
that lack of continuity would not bo great enough to prejudice their work. Government interc-st 
could be safeguarded bjg a Government nominee. 

Question 0. We consider that each Board should consist of the Agent, General Traffic 
Manager, a Government nominee, and four or five members of the commercial community (Indian 
and European). It would probably be necessary for the Government nominee to have some 
powers of veto or reference to Government. 

Question 7. We do not consider it necessary for the commercial members to be in anv 
way skilled in railway work, but a commercial knowledge or experience of railwavs, provided 
the member was suitable in other respects, would be an additional advantage 

Question 9. We do not consider that a combined system of management by a Board in 
England and another in India would prove satisfactory for long, but some such arrangement 
might be come to with a view to bridging a difficult period of transference fronr England to India 

Part 11. — The Railway- Board. 

Questions 10, 12, 13. Our general impression is that the Bailway Board has failed to give 
satisfaction. How far this is due to financial stringency we are unable to say, but we are of 
opinion that the working of the Board is cumbersome and over-given to centralisation. We arc 
of opinion that the Board’s control is too tight, and w'ould jirefer to see a freer hand given to the 
heads of the different railways. 


Part III. — Railway Finance. 

Questions 17, 18. In our opinion want of funds is the sum and substance of all that is 
wrong with the railways, and funds have been inadequate under all heads. With such funds 
as are available it is, in our opinion, best to maintain and improve existing railways before allotting 
money for extensions or new projects. 

Question 21 The branch line terms are satisfactory provided the guaranteed rate of interc.st 
is brought up to date with market conditions. There is, however, one serious objection when the 
main line undertakes construction of the branch line on behalf of the new company. The main 
line supplies an estimate of cost on which the new company is floated and there is nothing to 
prevent a series of revised estimates, following after construction has begun, until the pi'ospects 
of the new company have entirely vanished before open line working commences. 

Qticstion 20. Every effort should be made to raise funds both in India and the United 
Kingdom and also by the encouragement of private enterprise. 

Questions 28, 26 (n). We would advocate the separation, if possible, of the railway budget 
from the ordinary Budget of India. What is wanted, above all, is a steady supply of funds and 
a continued programme of maintenance, development and extension. 

(b) We consider that railway rates should bo raised as far as it is necessary to put the railways 
on to a sound commercial basis. 

33526 Cl 
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Part V — Gcvcrtd. 

Ourstmr 31 We consider tlie carrving capiicity of tlie various railways inadequate. 
Instead of bein'- sliglitly ahead of requirements they- are unable to meet the present needs. The 
commercial public sees chiefly shortage of wagons, but how far wagon shortage is due to a luck 
of wat-ons or to the lack of facilities for a proper use of wagons we are unable to determine. 
It is obvious that the general development of facilities such as yards, sidings, extra tracks, etc., 
etc should keep pace with the increase of wagon supply. i f - j 

To put things right, the chief need is an adequate and continuous supply of funds. 

Question 85. Our firm is chiefly concerned with light feeder railways, and at one time tlie.sc 
formed an important department of 'our business, but gradually the delays in obtaining sanction 
for a project became intolerable, terms offered became more and more stringent until it ap])earpd 
obvious to us that Goyernment did not wish to encourage private enterprise in this direction. 

We are still, however, of the opinion that private enterprise in this direction could ho 
encouraged to great advantage to the country and to the main systems of railways, provided 
suitable terms are offered. 


STATEMENT No. 18. 


See oral 
evidence, 
para^pbs 
4198/42i'6. 


The Makwari Association, Capcutta. — An-swerr to the Questionnaire. 

The hlavwari Association desire to express their views on Parts I and IV only of the 
questionnaire issued by the Indian Railway Committee. 

Part I deals with the question of management of railways owned by the State, Part IV 
relates to the Government control of rates and fares and to the question of settlement of disinites. 


Part 1. — Management of na{lwa.gs owned by the State. 

Questions 1-9. After considering the relative advantages, financial and administrative, of the 
four methods of management of State-owned railways, namely, (a) direct State management, (b) 
management through companies domiciled in England witli Boards sitting in London, (c) nianuge- 
nient through companies domiciled in India with Boards sitting in India, and (d) management 
through a combination of (b) and (c), the Mavwari Association have come to the conclusion that 
taking into consideration the special circumstances of India, the method of direct State mimago- 
irient is the most suitable for the country. 

The Association are opposed to the management by conijianies of State-owned railways because 
such companies being formed entirely of Europeans, they natiually pay regard to their own inter- 
ests and those of the countries they represent above, and frequently in disregard of, the interests 
of India and Indians who have provided the bulk of the capital invested in Indian railways. Tlie 
result of such management in India has been prejudicial to internal trade and commerce and 
to the development of indigenous industries. Moreover, by setting up differential treatment, such 
management lias produced discontent in the country. The Association think that management 
by companies domiciled in India with Boards sitting in India or through a combination, of the 
aforesaid two systems of company management would be equally objectionable from the point of 
view of Indians. 

In advocating State management of State-owned railways, the Association do not moan that 
the present system of State management meets with their approval. They advocate State 
management because they believe that under the reformed constitution the s.vstem will ho 
gradually improved and modified according to the wishes and needs of the peojile of the country. 
The main gi-oiinds on which the Association base their jn-eference for State management are the 
following : — 

(1) It will help the development of national trade and commerce more than the system 

of company management. 

(2) It will foster and encourage the growth of indigenous industries more than the system 

of companj' management. 

(3) It will help the growth of inter-provincial trade. 

(4) It will encourage the appointment of a larger number of ludiaus, specially in the sujierior 

ranks of the railway services than at present. 

(5) It will pay gi’eater heed to the comforts and requirements of Indian passengers. 

(6) It will put an end to the present differential treatment in the matter of goods traffic 

as well as of passenger traffic. 

(7) It will make a substantial saving in expenditure by making available to Goveniment 

the amount that is now paid as companies’ share of the surplus profits. 

(8) It will bring the railway expenditure under public scrutiny and make it possible tc 

introduce more economical methods of railway administration. 

(9) It will make the railway administration more amenable to Indian public opinion. 

(10) It will put an eud to the present predominant influence in railway administration of 

parties wiiose permanent interest lies elsewhere than in India. 

The system of State management of railways is in existence in some of the most advanced 
oountnes in the world where it has been a success. The Association do not understand why the 
system should not be a success in India also. 

The Association have not mentioned any instances to illustrate their arguments. If the Rail- 
way Oommittee so desires, the gentleman rvho has been appointed to represent the Association 
aotore It will, when tendering his evidence on any point arising out of this Statement, mention, 
d asked, nii\ such instances. 
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Part IV.— Govern matt Control of Bates, and Settlement of Disi>uics. 

Questions SO and 31. — Governmont possesses very great powers over railway administrations 
in respect of rates and fares, but it does not appear that these pon ers are adequately exorcised, 
h'urther, the Association do not consider that the powers delegated to railway administrations iii 
the matter have been wisely used in the Interest of tho public. 

Protests have been repeatedly made against the rates in force as being inequitable, unfair 
and unjust and ns being prejudicial to the interests of trade, commerce and industries' of the 
country. But no proper action has so far been taken by either Government or the railway adminis- 
trations to remedy the evils complained of. The Indian Industrial Commission, in the Chapter 
on Industries and Transport in their Eeport, point out various anomalies of the present sjstein 
of rating and support their arguments with illustrations. Sir Vithaldas Thackersay, in movint^ 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in March, 1912, his resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee of Enquiry to investigate the policy followed by railways in the fixing of goods tariffs 
and its eSects on the development of Indian industries and on interprovincial traffic, dealt with the 
question at considerable length and quoted several instances of such rates. The Association are 
not aware that anything has been so far done to remove the complaints that have been made in 
the matter. 

Question 32. — The machinery provided by the Indian Railways Act for the appointment of 
railway commissions to settle disputes between railway administrations and traders docs not appear 
to the Association to be either effective or adequate. They would suggest the constitution of a 
machinery on the lines of that which exists at present in the United Kingdom for a similar pur- 
pose There exists - in the United Kingdom a Railway and Canal Commission for 
the settlement of disputes in matters of railway rates and fares. A resolution pub- 
lished by the Government of India in 1887 stated that care would be taken to secure 
the same rights to the public in India as are enjoyed by the public in England by her Railwav 
and Canal 'Jb-affic Acts. One of the important provisions of English law, as is in force at the 
present moment, is the conti-ol exercised over railways by the Railway and Canal Commissioner.s. 
That it was the intention of the Government of India that India should have the same rights as 
are enjoyed by the British public in the matter is evident from the terms of the resolution of the 
Government of India to which reference has just been made. In this connection the As.sociation 
would like to quote an observation made by Sir W. M. Acworth in 1916 in support of this proposal. 
He said that “ Railway rates and fares should bo fixed by expert general manager, subject always 
to be brought before a competent tribunal and required to satisfy that in fixing any rate he has 
given to the study of the question the best brains he has possessed and that he has been justified 
by no motive which cannot be publicly avowed.” The matter is, the Association considers, deserv- 
ing of careful examination. A suggestion that the Association desires to make in this connection 
is that care should be taken so that the purposes of the machinery may be secured, as far as 
possible, without adding to the cost of administration. It is important not only that the adminis- 
trative machinery should be ns economical as possible, but that it should have an adequate Indian 
representation. 

Question 33. — ^The Association would suggest that properly constituted conciliation boards 
consisting of representatives of the public and of railway officials be formed for considering the 
grievances of the public and for bringing about better relations between the public and the railways 
by interchange of vieu’s. 


STATEhlENT No. 19. 

Bnbu Debi Prosad Kuaitan, Representative of Messrs. Birla Bros., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Part I. — Tho Management of Baihoays Owned hy the State. 

Question No. 1. — Our experience of railway affairs extends both as members of the commercial 
eommunitj' (oiw parent firm being over 40 years old) and of the travelling public. Having fully 
considered the question from all points of view, we can say without any hesitation that railways 
owned by the State should be managed directly by the State and by no other agencj' whatsoever. 
'J'he reasons which have led us to come to this conclusion may be shortly stated to be as follows: — 

The railway system is one peculiarly intended for the benefit of the country and its inhabitants 
no less than posts, telegraph, irrigation, etc. It is for this reason that State sanction is always 
necessary regarding the route, conditions, etc., before a railway line can be established, and that 
tlje State often gives necessary support and protection to all railwaj’s. If the question is con- 
sidered from this basic standpoint, viz., the good of the country, we feel confident that there can be 
no two answers to it. 

The circumstances in which eminent Indian public men — both commercial and non-commer- 
cial — ^liave repeatedly brought this question to the fore may be divided into the following heads . — 

(a) Ownership. 

(h) Economic development of the country, including the growth of Indian trade, eomnierce 
and industry. 

(c) Needs and comforts of the travelling public. 

(d) Control of the State for public purposes. 

(e) Emplo 3 Tnent of Indians. 

(i) Ownership. — By its very wording the question relates only to railways owned by the State. 
i.e., to railways the cost of which has been supplied by the State. 'It is a truism to say that any 
sensible owner would in all circumstances keep his properties under his own management. He has 
a right to do so, and would resent any encroachment upon it by anybody whomsoever. Such is 
also the feeling of the Indian community in regard to the Indian railwaj's financed by the Govern- 
ment of India. Indians justly claim that they, having paid for the establishment of the railways, 
must be allowed to have adequate control over their management through their representative 
TiCgislative Assembly. It is, in fact, an encroachment upon their fundamental right as owners that 
the management of their property, which is particularly capable of adversely affecting their daily 
33.-20 G - 
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L j oliniilrl hp nBSsed ovei" to other hands, the more so when they find that the 

wants hasten not only injurious to their economic interests, but has tended 

^ fii) Ee/momic dtyoelopmmi of the counUi/, including the j/eoivlh of J«din,i imdc ond comiiimc. 

Sir nralfim Eahimtullah, when moving his resolution of the management of State railways by 
the LveinZnt at the Indian Legislative Council in 1915, clearly showed how management of rm - 
w^-s by companies operated to the great injury of Indian interests, and we are quite m accord with 

ftV 0 rv word tiliftti li6 sftid on iili&ti ocgasioh. . , i ± £ i rm 

One of the principal uses of railways is to help the economic development of the country. The 
most effective way in which this can be done is by developing indigenous industries. 

In India the railwav administration follows a policy winch, rather than helping the develop- 
ment of industries, retards their growth. The rates that are in force are such as to encourage the 
import of foreign commodities and the export of raw materials out of India ratlier than their manu- 
facture in this country. This prejudices the growth of indigenous industries. The proper course 
for the development of industries would be -to afford concessions for such industries. But, instead 
of this, the present Railway Administration has in many instances .fixed rates which favour foreign 
manufactures, thereby placing indigenous industries under a double handicap. 

Very intimately connected with the question of development of indigenous industries is the 
question of development of trade and commerce. It is well known that the present system of 
rating has resulted in accentuating inequalities and has tended to operate to the disadvantage of 
internal traffic. The present low port rates are due generally to the competition between rival rail- 
way companies, each of which looks to the matter from the point of view of its own particular 
interest. In the case of through rates, that is, rates for traffic going over more than one _ railway 
line, the practice prevailing in India is that rates are calculated on the distance to the junction 
only, or, in other words, on tlie local distance of each railway. As the Indian Industrial Commis 
sion has pointed out, railways should accept the principle which is followed in many other coun- 
tries, that a consignment travelling over more than one line should he charged a single sum based 
on the total distance. Mr. T. Robertson, Special Railway Commissioner, who came out to India in 
1901, in his report published in 1908 pressed the same view. He observed that this was, in fact, 
evjiected by the Railways Act, but in practice it was rarely done. 

Instances might be given in proof of the above statem'ents. Tlioso who are entrusted with the 
control of the railway policy and administration, being Britishers, are naturally anxious to advance 
the interests of the companies they represent and the country to which they belong. 

(iii) Needs and comforts of the travelling public. — It is hardly necessarj’ to state at any length 
that on the railways the needs and comforts of Indians are not properly attended t-o. Often, on the 
other hand, they are placed in a position of positive worry, and specially is this so when they com- 
pare their lot to the great attention paid to, and the lavish expenditure incurred oii, European pas- 
sengers. Not to speak of railway officials, even European passengers think that they are mnster.“ 
of the situation, and in many cases do inflict pain of body and mind on Indian passengers. We do 
not exaggerate when we say that railway journeys are one of the most fruitful sources of discon- 
tent and unrest and racial hatred in the country. 

For Indian passengers generally there is no proper arrangement for food and drinking water, 
and even in the summer months drinking water is not available at a large number of stations. 
Lavatory and other arrangements, specially in the higher classes, are made to suit the habits of 
Europeans and not of Indians. 

The lot of the lower-class passengers is positively miserable. There is no proper waiting-room, 
booking is not opened at suitable periods to enable them to buy their tickets conveniently, they are 
not allowed to enter the platform at convenient times, the compartments are overcrowded and 
diity, and, in short, the passengers are not treated like luiman beings. 

(iv) Control of the State over the Railways for public purposes. — ^These include Army require- 
niEuts, and this head does not require treatment at any length. 

^v) Employment of Indians. — It is a notorious fact that the higher appointments in the 
railways are mostly held by non-Indians. This has been so not because the services of capable 
Indians cannot be secured for many of these appointments, but because the railways, being either 
oornpany-managed or their heads being Europeans, they are naturally an.xious to’ help people of 

own race, and when these are not available, youths belonging to the domiciled community. 

It shoiild be clearly understood, announced a resolution of tbe Grovernment of India a long time 
ago, “ that all posts in the revenue establishments of State railways are open to natives of°India, 
and as men in every respect qualified for the superior grades are found, the Government of India 
vu 1 be glad to receive from Local Administrations recommendations for their emplo-s-ment in suiL 
able positions.” The resolution from which the above extract is quoted was issued in 1879 vet in 
1913 there were only 11 Indians in the higher grades of the revenue establishments of State rnil- 
ways which comprised 214 officers. Ten of them were employed in the traffic branch, which con- 
sisted of 112 officers. One of the most important among company-managed railwnvs used to 
exchange passes for employes belonging to the domiciled community working in other railwnvs 

its own But it did not issue such passes to Indian employes. We do not know whether the 
no^brafiower^to exist^°^^ pursues this course. Such invidious distinction should certainly 

® inevitably lead to only one conclusion, viz., that in the interests of 

so in view of Te ^ necessity. This is speeiallv 

CO, trd over S eir of n ^ Indians, the growing aspirations of Indians for 

Stratum increasing association of Indians in every branch of ad- 

thnt such a^coursl Imnpf t ^“^nnr of State management of railwavs is the saving 

This amountTme rip the amount of surplus profits received bv companies. 
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One; of the dangers of State nuinugemeut has been said to be that tlio llailway Administration 
would then be liable to political inlluence. We have been unable to understand clearly what j.s 
meant by political iniluence, and hence we are unable to deal with it at any length here. But if 
India can bo trusted for management of certain branches of State administration under the Reform 
Act, it goes without saying that Indians can well be trusted to keep a branch of the administration 
like the railways on strictly businesslike and fairly disciplined lines. 

It is urged that State management is less efficient than company management. In India both 
the systems arc being worked side by side, but one does not notice any very striking superiority of 
the s\stem of company management over the other system. Mr. Kobertson, though he recom- 
mended company management in his report referred to above, put it pn record that be did not 
think that management by companies in India was in any way superior to management by the 
State. If in countries such as Germany, Belgium, etc., where the system of State mana"ement 
has e.xisted, it has been found possible to carry on the administration of railways with efficienev 
we do not see whj" in India also we will not attain that standard. 

State management is objected to by many on the ground that it is not possible for a Govern- 
ment to carry on the administration of railways on business and commercial lines. The argument 
seems to bo a lame one. The Irrigation Department and the Posts and Telegraphs arc managed 
by the State in India, and though everybodj’ ivill agree that the administration of these depart- 
ments is possible of improvement, it is undeniable that they are run as far as possible on business 
lines and are a success. In Japan and in several European countries the railways are administered 
bi- the State on business lines, and they have been a success. We do not sec ivhv similar results 
-cannot be aebieved in this country if attention be concentrated on the good of the country. 

It has further been pointed out as an argument against State management that such system 
of administration is more costly than management bj' companies. We are not aware of any less 
economy in the management of State-managed railways at jiresent, but granting that when the 
whole of the railway system in India is State-managed there may be a little slackness in economy, 
the saving of the surplus profits that have to be divided with the companies under the present 
s.vstem should not be overlooked. 

In India the percentage of net profit on the capital invested in State owned and managed rail- 
ways came up to 2'71, the highest during the three years, 1916-17, 1917-18 and 1918-19, of which 
figures have been supplied to us. The percentage of profits on the capital invested in State-owned 
and company-managed railways reached the highest figure in 1918-19, namely, 3'33. In Japan the 
railways are managed mainly by the State, and the figures showing the rate of profit accruing from 
the railways’ working for nine years from 1906-07 to 1914-15 were as follows : — 
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These figures tell their 

tale. 

They certainly prove the superiority of 

the State-manag 


system in Japan over the company-managed system in India. 

Th,e working of State railways in various countries was reviewed by the “ House of Commons 
Paper ” No. 287 of 1913, issued by the Board of Trade in England. Germany prior to the war was 
usually regarded as the country in which State railways were most successful. In comparing the 
v.'orking of railways in that country with those in England, where the system of companj* manage- 
ment is in vogUe and the working under this system is claimed to be very efficient, the “ House of 
Commons Paper,” referred to above, quoted certain interesting figures. While the nett receipts 
(liercentage of capital invested) came up to 4'31 per cent, in tlie United Kingdom, those in Ger- 
many came uj) to 5‘7G per cent. 

There is besides another important fact, namely, the number of employds working in railways, 
which is also a test of economical management. It is pointed out by a well-known writer on the 
subject, Mr. W. Cunningham, that while the number of employds working jier mile in the United 
Kingdom is 26'9, the figures of Germany and Belgium are 17'75 and 21'00 respectively. While in 
England the system in vogue is company management, both in Germany and Belgium the railways 
are State-managed. Nobody can say that the fact that Germany and Belgium appointed a smaller 
number of men per mile on their railways showed that those railways were not efficient. There are 
English nuthoritie.s bearing testimony to the efficient working, of course in pre-war days, of railways 
by the State, both in Germany and Belgium. 

The management by companies should be replaced by the system of State management. We 
do not advocate any modification of company management, because whether the boards of these 
companies are domiciled in England or in India, or the railways be administered by any system 
which combines the principles of both the aforesaid methods of company management, such 
management cannot but perpetuate all the evils of the present system of company management. 

PaH 11. — The Baihuay Board and Ihc Government of India’s Control. 

In this connection we beg to invite the attention of the Indian Eailwaj’ Committee to the 
decision arrived at by the Eoyal Commission appointed in 1916 to advise the Canadian Government 
as to the future railwaj- policy of the Dominion. The Commission by a majority of votes came to 
the conclusion that a gx-eat extension of Government ownership was unavoidable. The Commission 
recommended that all railways owned by the State should be made over for management to a bodv" 
of five persons. The Canadian Government has, however, accepted the principle with certain 
modifications. 

3^526 G 3 
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Part 111. 

Question 20 . — It is eminently desirable that capital fund.s should be raised both in India and 
the United Kingdom. 

Question 21. — The principle of supplementing by means of the branch line tcmis the 
Government of India’s resources for>raihvay construction is sound, but the actual tenns offered 
by the Government are inadequate under present financial conditions. Interest at the rate of 
3J per cent., as now guaranteed under brancii line terms, is quite insufficient to attract any 
capital, and under the present stringent state of the money maa'ket it is doubtful whether capital 
could be raised at a lower rate of guarantee than seven per cent. 

In order to encourage the construction of small feeder lines, the guarantee should be based 
on the rate of interest paid by Government on its ordinary loans for the civrrent year, and 
the basis of division of profits, now fixed at five per cent, should be enhanced proportionately. 

Question 26 (li ). — Railway j-ates must be raised in order to prevent railways from being a 
burden on the general taxpayer. 

The question as to what extent rates may be raised on main lines is not dealt vdth here, 
bub as regards narrow gauge branch lines the extent of increase usually depends upon the 
competition provided b 3 ’^ byle gharrys or country boat trafiic, and it is this factor, which must 
necessa.rilj' govern rates on these lines. 

Passenger fares are subject to similar controlling conditions, i.e., the competition of horse 
gharrys and country boats. 


STATEMENT No. 21. 

J. MaoKenna, Esq., G.I.E., I.O.S., Development Commissioner, Burma. — Note dated 

30th Deoembeb, 1920. 

Question No. 1. — ^I am inclined to think that the best system of management of railways 
onmed by the State is that they should be managed by companies on a profit-sharing basis. 
I think that a board of directors is likely to take a more active interest in the productive 
aspects of railway administration and would probably do more to secure economy of working 
whilst giving the most favourable facilities to the travelling public and the trade. I have had 
experience of the Burma railways as a member of the traveUing public both when it was a State 
concern and since it has come under company management, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the management has been much more efficient since it was talien over by the 
company. I think that on the whole there is probably better discipline in a private company 
than in Government sendee, as a company has no hesitation in getting idd of an inefficient man 
while Government is not perhaps such a stem taskmaster in this respect. Another objection to 
State management is the frequent transfers of officers from one railway to another on account of 
leave vacancies or on promotion. I think a man is likely to take a mueh keener interest in a 
railway if he knows that he is going to be connected with it permanently. 

Question No. 2. — On the profit-sharing basis of management I would suggest that boards of 
directors be given much wider powers. At present the R^way Board seems to ketep a very firm 
hand on administration and I' understand that a board of directors cannot make an appointment 
on more than Es. 250 a month without the sanction of the Rahway Board, w'hiie many other 
imimportant matters require the sanction of the Railway Board. I think that the powers of 
Boards of Dhectors should be much increased and that they in turn should devolve their power 
to the local management. 

Question No. 3. — ^I doubt very much whether it would be possible to obtain suitable men in 
India who would be prepared to devote their time as dircetors to the interest of railwaj- 
companies. Indians so far have shown little interest in the matter or capacity for railwa 3 ’ 
administration, while very few European business men W'ould be able to spare the time which the 
management of a railway involves. With the spread of industrial education, however, I think 
an interest in railway matters will grow amongst Indians. Again, while railway' stock is a 
popular form of investment in Great Britain the returns upon it in India are not such as to 
attract either European or Indian capital in India to any great extent. 

Question No. 4. — I think the existing system is a suit-able one and can suggest no alternative. 
I understimd that, in the Burma railways, suiplus profits are divided as 23/35ths to Government 
and 12/35tlis to the company, this division representing appra.ximately the capital invested by 
each. 

Question No. 5 . — ^I understand that in the case of most railways a director or directors from 
England visits the railway' e^'ery year, and while tliere may be some delay in dealing u'ith 
references it is doubtful if there is much delay in dealing with large cases which can be referred by- 
cable. If more power devolved to boards of directors, the local management could be entrusted 
with greater power and delay's would be avoided. 

Question No. 6. — If it is decided that a railway company' should he domiciled in India, the 
board of dhectors should have a general manager who is an expert in railway management, 
while Government should also nominate one of the directors to w'atch its interests. The other 
directors should be selected from the most substantial shareholders as is the custom on English 
railways. 

Question No. 7. — With the general manager and a permanent ebahman nomin.ited by 
Government, there need bo no lack of continuity', and it is not necessary that other members 
of the board should be skilled in railway' work although it would be an advantage if some of them 
were. 

Question No. 8. — 1 do not think that this is a possibility that need he considered. 
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r V,> do not. HOC how compimics domiciled in Engl.ind and in Jn.lia can he' 

Qiicsttun A . ^ would loud to tlio most impoHSiblo jituulions and dedays in 


in unnecessary detail 1 holicvo that no lenvo ca 
ItailwuY board’s sanction. Tins aiipoai-s to 
.disnlut'elv unnecessary. 1 would also reinarlc 


combined. Such a system 

adininistnrtion. ]2_On the whole X consider the Jlailwuy Xhmrd an nilvmitagc 

(^acs/ioas Aos. K, 11 ' chiims for finance between railways and also 

us It consulting ataff to whose oi-inimi the greatest weight must attach. 

IS in a position ‘ " e' two disadvantages. 1 am informed that any appnmtment over Its. 2n0 
ihere aie. ho e. , j Kailwav liourd, and as an e.^ample of the cxerciHC of j.owcrs 

a month reqiiiies the >;'‘:>Stinn/.* tne temporary stafl except with the 

to me to lie an amoiiiit of cenlralisatiori which i,s 
absolutelv unnecessary. 1 would also remark that the personnel of the JJoard vanes more than 
am otl.e^eelion of the Government of India, and this cannot he eonsidercd s« i.sfi etory. In my 
01 inion it would bo liotter if the Boanl was more periiiaiient, and 1 liink it shmihl consmt of a 
niilwav migincer, a railway traflie man and an ollieer thoroughly familiar with the administration 

of a large railway and conversant with railway finance. ,, u i i 

OiicHthm Vo 10— Further, with reference to Qiiostinn No. 10, ns the Board has no control 
over finniiee it cannot be said Unit it can deal effectively and expeditiously with matters relating 
to the requirements of the travelling public and of trade. 

Qucution A’o. 1-1.— The answer is in the nftirinnlive. 

Qucxlwun .Vo.i. to (Old It;.— Tlio ftuilway Board would he much more useful if it had 
financial jinwers, an answer which also ap|)lies to Question No. 10. 

QucMuh So. 17.-1 think if will l)c generally admitted that i!ie supply of funds for railway 
purpusos has, so far as Burma is eoneeriied. been absolutely iitade(iiiale. 

Question So. 18.— The iiolicy hitherto adopted ma\ be endorsed. H(> long ns the standard 
of oquipmont of existing railways' is so low as it is at preseiil, it seems satisfactory and sound in 
principle to satisfy the needs of existing railways before considering further extensions. 

Question So. lb. 1 would say that in Burma we could easily ex])end its.tiO hiklis a year on 
railway construetiou. while to put our supply of wagons on unylhing like an adequate footing .a 
grant of Its. 20 lakhs a year for the next five years will bo reijiiired, 

Question So. 20. — 'I'lie capital funds reipiired should be raised both in India and in the 
United Kingdom The greater hulk of the money will come from the United Kingdom or other 
European countries as the rale of interest Avhieh can Ik- enriied by railways is not such ns to 
attract investors in India. 

Question So. 21. — In view of the pre.sc-iit high jirevailing ratios of iiitere.st I doubt if the 
present branch line terni.s are suflieionlly liberal, but I am not pre/mred t*:! say tu wliat extent 
they should bo modified. 

Question So. 22. — Owing to the jireseiit low return on ordinarx railway shares, it is doubtful 
if ordinary share holders would agree to the issue of prefereiui' sliare capital, altlioiigli it miglit 
be possible to raise this eapital by means of ordinary shares of siib<idiary eompanies mentioned 
in (a) (ii). 1 do not think there would he so iniieli ohjeetion t') 1ht‘ issui* of debentures xvliich 

should possibly bo issued by the Governmont of India. 

Question So. 20. — (a) I think- tlu-re can be no doubt Hint railway iinprovenu'iit and develop- 
ment have been dotriiiieiitallv affected by the general revenue position of the Govcmincnl Ot 
Jndia. (b) I do not see how railways can avoid raising their rate-i if eapitid lias to he nifracted. 
This i.sdiio to the high cost of materials and of labour, a eosl wbieli is afieeting the world generally, 
and a railway must be in a position to pii,v interest on its loans and on its c.aiiitnl. 


Question No. 27. — The statomonts in this (piestion .seem to favour Stato-ownod and company- 
managed railways as against Stato-oxvned and managed. The figures are certainly verj- sati's- 
factoiy from the point of view of the State, but it is absolutely impossible to estimate' the indirect 
advantages to Governinont of the construetiou of rnihvay.s. It may he nntwl, however, that 
State railways are frequently constructed for purposes other than Iriielc, that is fiw military or 
.strategic reasons, and often in consequence have to run throiigli vast tracts of eoimtrv which 
provide little, if any, Irnflio, with the re.sult that their lialaiiee sheet shows a iioor return. 'On this 
account it is not easy to make a comptu-ison h(.>lwoen Stato-manngod and eomnanv-mnnaecd 
railways. " " 

Question No. 28. — I have always looked upon the " lapse ’’ systenx in the Pnhlie Workf 
Department as unsound, and I do not think it lias miytliing to eormne'nd it in' fho case of railways. 
I think that any sums not actually spent during the financial year should be. carried forward 
to the following year, and I am inclined to doubt the statement that aiiv lapsed grant is rcalh 
re-allotted. 


Question No. 29. — ft is understood that this <|Ucstion rcfoi-s to allotments for jiurelinscs o. 
stores, hut nmdificatioiis of luoccdiirc will follow the recouiineiidalioiis of the Stores I’ureliiisr 
Committee wide, r onteinplatos purchase to a greater extent in India. 

Question No. ..j. — Tlie answer is in the aflimiative. 

Question No. .82.— There seems to be no objection to Iho uiijiointiiieiit. of Bailwnv Comniis 
sions to settle d-.sputes between railwayB and traders, hut I doubt if llie iieees«itv for it often 
occurs in Burma. ' ' 


Question No. 31.— Tlic cariying eaiiacity of the railway is not adoinmte to the requirement! 
ot tiie country. Jhc Burma railways require stronger pernianont way, improved terminal 
siding and other accommodation, and also additional rolling stock. Tlio reinodv lies in the pro 
N ™n' also suggest that in Bunna, whore there is only one ga'uge, large trader 

^ ^ understand that there are objections to this suol 

r 1 of shunting and loading, espccinlly the length of time occupied h 

thsf shown that privato stock is apt to become obsolete am 

tnat suihcieiit attention is not paid to its repair. Those do not seem to bo insuperable difiiciiltie.= 
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STATEMENT No. 22. 

TiilJ C0M51ISS.I0KB1!S i'OK TUB POItT OF OABCUTTA. LETTER DATED TUE 4TU JaNDAUV, 1921. 

rcforeuce to your circular letters Nos. 2 aud 15 K. C., dated the 2nd and 19tb December, See oml 
1920, wliicli wore considered by the Commissioners for tlie Port of Calcutta in Meeting on tbe 3rd eridence, 
January, 1921, 1 am desired by them to reiily as follows. 

2. Tlie questionnaire consists altogether of live paits, dealing respectively with 1. ilauage- 
ment, U. Control, III. linauce, IV. Eates, fares and disputes, aud V. General questions. Of 
these live parts, tbe Port Commissioners us such are not concerned with Part IV and as regards 
the others they propose, instead of attempting to give replies scrkitiin to each of tbe questions 
placed before them, to indicate their views in a more general way, since in their capacity of Port 
Commissioners their interest in the welfare and progress of Indian railways is for the most part 
of a general land and only a minority of their number are possessed', of intimate and detailed 
kuoivledge of railw&y working. 

3. In their opinion the whole problem of the future management of Indian railways centres 
round the question of capital finance. The country is fortunate in that there has been little diffi 
cultv, even with the comparatively low schedules of rates and fares in force, us regards revenue- 
finance ; us shown bj- the figures included in your questionnaire, both State-managed and company- 
managed lines have as a whole been able, after meeting working expenses and interest charges, to 
show a fair margin of profit, although the great increase in working expenses due to enhanced 
salaries and the higher cost of coal and of other materials will undoubtedly reduce this margin con- 
siderably, and a reasonable enhancement of rates and fares will probably be found necessary in 
order to increase the nett profits. It is in regard to cairital finance that ditticulty has always been 
experienced; it is understood that, save in abnormal years, such as 1818-19, when expenditiu-e on 
capital account was necessarily restricted, the amount expended has always exceedeil the net 
profits of the whole of the Indian railway system accruing to Government, while the amounts 
which the railways have desired to spend and have included in their capital demands would have 
involved a very much larger excess over this net jM’ofit. Moreover, the 2 >robable requir-ements of 
Indian railways for the next few years will, it is understood, be unprecedently high. It follows, 
therefore, that the amount of the net profits, even if this were definitely ear-marked as to be ex- 
pended on improvements and extensions, would still require to be supplemented by borrowed 
monies, and the question is from what source this borrowed cai)ital is to be obtained in the future. 

The Commissioners, while they’ believe that the solution of practically all the problems before your 
Committee depends upon the answer to this question, themselves find it a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to indicate with any confidence what that answer should be. In the past, cajutal has been 
obtained partly in India by means of the borrowing of the Government of India, and partly in 
England either by direct borrowing on account of the Secretary of State or b.v this method, supple- 
mented by borrowing through the agency of some of the large companies domiciled in England. 

That the accumulated wealth of India is considerable and. is increasing there can be no doubt, but 
the demands for other purposes are also great and much of the available wealth is not likely to bo 
invested in securities of the kind now in contemplation without mark’ed changes m the habits of its 
holders ; in many parts of the country banking facilities and investments in securities are hardly 
uiiderstood'or are not so attractive as other methods of investment of older standing. .At the same 
time, the programme of extensions to be made by the Imperial Bank may have important results, 
and there is little doubt that the status and i)restige of the large railways, i)articularly throughout 
the districts which they traverse, stands high. Hence it is possible that a (juite imijortant body of 
caj)ital may be forthcoming as the result of offering an attractive rate of interest secured direct on 
the well-known lines. If these hopes are fulfilled, the Commissioners think it will be necessary to 
arrange for increased representation in India, of the interests of shareholders resident in this 
country, which could be done by means of local committees at the Indian headquarters of the rail- 
ways concerned. But on the whole the-Commissionei’s feel grave doubts as to this source proving 
sufficient, at all events in the near future, when the financial resources of India remain incom- 
pletely’ developed and the requirement.s will be iinnsally heavy and they consider that it will be 
necessary for some time at least in the future, as in the past, to look outside this country for a 
portion of the necessary capital. 

4. If this view be correct, it seems to follow that borrowing in London will be necessary, not 
so much in the hope of obtaining the sums required at more favourable rates hut because otherwise 
the whole of the amount desired may not be obtained at all. Not only is I.iondon the financial 
centre of the United Kingdom, but it is also the financial centre of the Empire, if not of the world, 
and securities offered there under the best auspices appeal to a wider circle than is the ease any- 
where else. And if the juobability of borrowing in Jjondon must be borne in mind, the.v believe 
that it will be effected onl.v if the control of Indian railwa.ys asking for cajutal remains, as at pre- 
sent, in England. In their opinion, it must be recognised that the recent changes in the Govern- 
ment of this country have not inspii-ed additional confidence in financial circles in Gi’eat Britain 
.and the.v entertain the gravest doubts as to whether the large financial interests would make or 
arrange investments of capital in Indian railways which were entirely conti’olled by Boards sitting 
in India and which were themselves domiciled in India. In this connection the question of income 
tax is of great importance, and though they think it certain that mone.y cannot profitably be in- 
vested in Indian railways if the proceeds of such investment are uutomaticall.v subject to the jia.v- 
ment of English income tax, the.y consider that the anomalies and burdens of the existing scales of 
tax and super-tax must meet with early recognition and reform. 

5. It will be understood that the Commissioners feel unable to express definite opinions as to 
management and control until the financial problem has been solved or definite lines of policy in 
this respect have been enunciated. They’ would not advocate a general extension of direct State 
management as at present conducted, because it would lead to a highl.v cenh-alised bureaucratic 
system, which would, the.v think, be unworkable and generall.v unacceptable. As to the best 
method of decentralisation, the Commissioners would a short time ago have certainlv endorsed the 
opinion of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce expressed in 1918 in favour of company manage- 
ment, and although the position has recently undergone some change as the result of the less 
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Ettvotiidble financial conditions in the United Kingdom, the ultcicd political hituntioii in India and 
the precedent of the now East Indian linihvaj contract, they arc disposed to tliiiik that iif. hUlficieiit 
reasons have yet been shown for modifying that opinion, and tliut tlie most proimsmg of the alter- 
native courses put forward is tliat of maiuigement by companies domiciled in Ji/iigland and having 
independent powers of obtaining tlicir capital rer]uireineiits m both eountneg. Jt is clear m any 
case that if tlie capital finance us well as the nmimgcnient of Indian raifivays is to be made over to 
the companies, wliether in England or in India, their resjionsihilitios will he markedly iiicreubed, 
and that their interest in the lines which they arc to manage must he of a siihstuntial and not of u 
nuiely fractional character; sueh eoinpanies would bo called upon to raise large Mims of money to 
provide thorn with this substantial interest in their lines whieh sums eouhl ho devoted to im- 
provoments and extensions, and, as stated above, it is doubtful whether sums of the size retjiiired 
could ho raised in this country until its fiiiimciai status has been improved and developed. Again, 
the system of companies domiciled in England has the advantage of utili.sing the ripe experience 
and ample leisure of many well-iiiualificd ollieials, eoustituting a class not tip he -found in India 
among the European community, and u-ith whose helji continuity of policy and Imowlodge of i>er- 
sonuel is ensured, while the English hoards can also he made to include representntives of large 
financial interests able to control additional capita). These are factors of importance, and parti- 
eulnrly so when regard is given to the hest-knowii type of Indian honrd.s, such ns that of the Cal- 
cutta Port Trust itself, where eontimiity has been found difficiill to secure. Tims, while the Com- 
tuissioners would not regard the fornialioii of })urcly Jiidiaii comjiaiiies with Indian hoards- as hoiiig 
entirely out of the question, they are disposed to think tliat the diflieultios to he encountered in this 
direction are greater Ihuii ndhoreneo to (he system of Englisli eomiiauies, coupled with the in- 
creased representation in India of Indian capital whieh has hecn suggested nhovc, oven if tlie 
matter bo considered apart from the linaiieial jiroblein, whicii has heen dealt with in tho preceding 
|iaragra]iiis. 

0. As to the future of tlie Itailway Eoiinl and its po-itiou i-in-ii-viK in the Govenmient of India, 
it will be clear that the Irnnsler of financial control, within certain limits, to the hoards of the rntl- 
ways, if decided upon, would have an imjtorlnnt hciiring on the future functions of the P.ailway 
Board and also on its relations willi the (iovemment of India. Tiio restrictions of its finaneial 
powers now so severely fell would autoniatieiilly ecase. hut there umild remain its giiardinnship of 
a large niilimial interest and its sur\eilhvm-c <>1 nu-tluKls of working and of the physical condition of 
railways in tlic intorcsl of the Iruvolliug and trading public. It would ii-iimin the authorily l.j 
'vhich the different line.s Mould submit for approxal of their Imdgets, both caiiitiil and revenue, and 
xvonld he responsible for tho.so being suitiddc and ndeijnute in the eiicuiiistances of eneh ease; it 
would be responsible lov the auditing of rail«ay accounts, and it would i-ontiimo the iircscnt system 
of inspection and empiiry into serious aeeidents l>y Government inspector'-. 

7. Generally speaking, the points which the t'oimnissioners dcsiii- to emphasise are; that ns 
a body they arc directly interested in the progressive management of the three main rail'vays 
serving this port; that to scevu-o this end they eonsidcr an ani|>lt' su)i)>!y of capital to bo essential, 
and that this should be sveured indcpi'inlenl of tin- Indian Hiidgct ; that any net profil-t rpsnltine 
from operation should ho devoted to improvenients and extensions, hut xvoiild require to he stipjile- 
mc-nlcd by large borrowings; that the future management and conirol of Indian railways slmnld 
depend ultiinatoly upon the financial policy decided upon In- flic Government, and that the 
dcmaiids of the fufuro arc so groat as to make it extretneiy doubtful svhethcr India alone can moot 
tho requirements of the ease. 

8. The Vice-Chairman xvill attend before the Committee at 11 n.m. on the 8lh .Iimunry, n« 
suggested in the second of your letters under reply. 


STATEMENT No. *23. 

Mr. S. 0. Giiosi:. 

I admit I xvas at one time in favour of Compony Mniiagemenl ; hut after nearly 21 years of 
careful eonsidcration, since 1917, 3 cimic to the coiielusion that niy jirevious vicu.s, not hchig-hnscd 
on complete information, xvcie not right from tho point of view of the intoiv.sls of the Indian 
people Tho reasons for my becoming convinced that Slate Management was ncecssiny- in the 
tuiiionid interests of the country have been given in tho pamphlet dated tho 8lh Juno, 1919 
(paras 0 to 40', and in the booklet, which is a reproduction of my sjiecch at tho ln.sl Joint 
Session of the Indian. Industrial Conference and the Commereial Congress- held in Borribav in 
Jimuai-y-, 1920 Both the pamphlets have already heen pulmiitted to the Committee.- ' My 
firm eonviction now is that (altliough in some cases individual Companv-mmmged lines miglit show 
better statistical and other r-csults than Stnte-mnnngcd lines) if alt tlie Stnte-owned "rnilwav.s 
arc treated as one undertaking (tliough for purposes of working they would ho divided into sevcr.sl 
admimstrntious, tho siiino ns tho Local Governments and the present State rnilwav.s lu-e) imd 
one policy goyoms them, via., tlie interests of India for the benefit of which the niilwavs were 
made — tho i-aihvays xvonld eventually achieve the object for which they were made. 

n. The Indian Railways (trunk lines mainly) arc the proportv of the State. The Indian 
Govermueut is the owner and the lessor of the lines. The inilwivv companies are the working 
agents or lessees. ' ° 

III The railway compimios have eomj.uvntivcly a smaltci- account of shm-e capital ou 
Which they receive interest nt 2, 2^, 3 ami 3J jior cent. ‘ 

IV. 'I’hc railway companies receivo o‘ share of the surplus profits (after deduetuv' all 
■-xpoiiscs of working, interest on eapiinl, etc.). The siiriilus profits ni-e shared between the' 
Uoveimnmit and the company generally in ratio of tho sliurc of capital held hv each 
are the seeing that tho properly of the company, of whieh they 

spent L r ™ 1«-ev - condition and repair, and that all fresh capital proposed to be 

spent o n a lailway is to tlio interest s of the Govermnout and of tho Indian people. 

Committed by Mr. aho,«<, in tiiiH staieinent have not teeii rei^inted Vibe Tadinn'RMl'^- 
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VI. Thu policy of tbo Jiuliim Uovermiient in making the railways was for the beuelit of the 
Lndiiui people (vide last para, on page 5 of “ A Jlonograph on Indian Itailway Bates ” by me 
and first para, of page 0, as well as the 2nd luid 3rd pnra.s on page 19 of the same publication). 

VII. Through the railways, the Government apparently intended to protect the interests of 
the British rule in India, to furtlier the interests of the Indian people, by developing the 
resources of their eounti-j- and by improving the welfare and contentment of the country 
generally. But, on the other hand, the main interests of a railwnj' company would be to make 
the most of the railway as a dividend-earning concern, during the term of lease. Therefore, 
the intere.sts of the company and of the Govenimcut may not be identically the same in all 
respects. 

VUl. It is manifest that the introduction of the companies was primarily to obtain 
capital for the construction of railways in India and perhaps liberal tei-ma were given to the 
companies for this purpose, but it is also evident, at the same time, that had it not been for 
the fact that the Government eventually wanted to own the railways they (the Government) 
would not have insisted on the eventual purchase of the railways by payment of 20 to 25 p.o. 
jiremium, over and above the share capital of each railway company. When the East Indian 
Bailway was jnirchased by the Indian Government in 1880 they paid to the company over and 
above the capital of £20,200,000 a sum of £6,550,000 (in the way of premium) which at 
Bs. 10 to a £ (sterling) amounted to over 01 crores of rupees. But it is seen that as each 
railway was acquired by the Government it was given bade to the comjiany, for purposes of 
working. There may bo good reasons advanced for this action, perhaps, financial considerations 
were the foremost. 


IX. It may be advanced ns an argument on behalf of company management that if the 
Government took over all the railways for working it would he diflicult for them to jirovide 
all the capital required. Therefore, it may bo nccessarj' to examine the present position a 
little. I am not a financial expert, and I Icnow that I may not ho correct in what I say in 
this connection, but I will endeavour to put down what my impression is, although I do not 
at ail claim that I am in the right. 

X. After each railway was acquired by the Stale, the State assumed all owuershii), 
naturally, but the company, in each case, was allowed to retain some share of the capital — a 
comparatively smaller amount — having regard to the total capital representing the whole cost of 
the undertaking. Jly notes show that, for instance, in the case of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway on 31sl December, 1911, the capital, after purchase by the Government 
was fixed as follows: — 

£ 


Gecrolary of State's (Government) capital 

M It 

Company capital 


28,000,000 (preferred cajnt.d). 
10,500,000 (<lcferred capit.al). 
2,000,000 (preferred capital). 


Affer tliis date (•'list Dccomhcr, 1011) the additions of cupifal wore to be kept ou, sis far as 
]) 0 ssib!e, ill the ratio of £28,000, ('00 of the Secretary of State and of £2,000,000 of the 
company, so (hat by far the largest amount of capital would bo that of the Government. If the 
Government could arrange to provide the big sums, which represent their share, they should 
also be able to find the other and the eomparalivcly smaller amounts. If 1 am correct in my 
infonnation.' each railway company rniscs its share of the capital in England either by (a) 
guaranteed ilehentnrc stock or (5) by guaranteed debenture bonds or by (c) guaranteed 
ordinary stock. It is to be obseiwed that in every cn«o, there is the guarantee of the Secretary 
of State. In tlie case of ordinaiy stock, there is the guarantee of the Socretarj- of State and 
ill the case of tls; debenture stocks there is the mortgage of the railway jiroperty (the largest 
share of which i.- lield by the Govermnont of India) and, in addition, the guarantee of the 
Secretary of Slate. 

XI. Therefore, if after all, the guarantee of the Secretary of State is ueeossnrj’ in each 
case of money nii.sed by tlic railway (lompany 1 fail lo see wliy tbo Secretary of State cannot 
raise nioiioy by mortgaging Stale property (the railways) himself or by direct loans or bonds. 

XII. OpiKatunify should ho nfTorded to India lo invc.st money in the bigger Indian lines 
and debent.urc.s issued in India by the Government for lines like the East Indian Bailway, 
Bombay, Bnnida and Central India Bail way, Bengal Nagpur Bailway, etc. I should think that 
when the present financial crisis is over, and then, if the (.lovernmcnt want to raise (mrely 
railway funds, at tlie same rate of interest as the other Government loans at the time, for 
railways like the F'last Indian Bailway, Bengal Nagpur Bailway, Groat Indian Peninsula Bailway, 
Bombay, Bar<x]a and Central India Ilailwny, ns State linos in the way of railway debenture stock 
there should be no difiicuUy. If in addition to the interest a small share of the surplus 
jirofits is offered tilings would be veiy much easier. Even if these loans cost more than the 
loans in England it wilt he all for the good of India, because tho Indian people will have then 
direct interest in Irnnk railways of India and they would benefit by tho loans. The loans for 
railways like the liost Indian Bailway or the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway or the Bengal 
Nngimr Bailway would be far different to tlie sliaros of now brnncli lines and people should 
readily come forward to buy loans or sliares for the bigger and paying systems. 

XIII. kly experience, a few ycar.s ago, wa.s Unit money was readily found in -India for 
liraucli railways with 31 per cent, positive guarantee of tho Secretary of State. Messr.s. 
Killick Nixon and Company, also liad, I understood, at the time no difficulty in raising funds 
in India for (heir liraneh lino companies'. 

XIV. AKhougli 1 was aware from my conversation with late Mr. Lionel Abrahams 
(Sir Lionel Abrahams afterwards) when he was in Calcutta in Jiimiary, I914, that tlicre wore 
difiiciilties owing to the objections of Bailway Companies in London in tho matter of branch 
lines as the innin line rompanies themselves wanted to start subsidiarj' branch lino companies 
in India (viilr “ Statesman ” of BHh February, 101-1) and that the Socretai'y of State had to 
contend against the influence of Bailway companies, in sncli cases, 1 did not realise what 
eornp.any manag-micnt meant to India until I wont to tho Bailway Board office (1917-1919) 
and had tho opportunity to go through the important despatches and records for years past, 
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botauso 1 bud to go tbrougli them to get fuels for my book on railway rates. 1 would qiioto but a 

few .instances, _ . , , i- i ■ <i it 

(a) Tbe Govenunont of India promised llio same rights to tho Indian jieoiilo in tlic matter 
of railway rates and facilities in tho 1800 Act, as onjoy'cd by the iiooplo in hinglond. Ihis 
Act was being revised at the time the promise was made (viilc penultimate pnragraiih on 
page 250 of Monograph on Indian Itaihvay Bates and Government of India Kesolvilion lf^7, 
see supplenient lo Gazetto of India ’* !No. 52, dated 24tli December, 188/) pUoC iCoS), but 
tho eventual result was that exactly the same rights were not scoured for India, as it was 
in the 1878 Engiish Act. Tho law of “ Undue Broferonco ” was no doubt introduecd but 
without permanent or periodical Bailway^ Commissious so that the law was practically a dead 
letter as admitted by the late Mr. Bobortsou, Special Commissioner for Indian Builways, in the 
last, four lines of jiaragraph 01 of liis report of 11)08. One of the difficultios seemed to bo that 
■at the time tho present Act was revised railways like the Great Indian I’cninsula, liombaj', 
Baroda and Central India, Madras, were guaranteed linos and. there were objections on that 
account on account of tho contracts. 

(b) In order to encourage despatches of traffic by a certain route, booking of traffic to certain 
ports and their subsequent carriage by country boats has been intended to be discouraged by 
agreements, say bc-tween the British India Steam Navigation Company and tho South Indian 
Bailway Company viile clause (hi) on i>age 106 of my “ Monograph on Indian Bailway Bates.’ 
This agreement was made in England and the terms were never disclosed to the Indian public 
befoi’e agreement ^vus approved ol. 

(c) Under the influence of tho same South Indian Bailway Comj)any Tirumahiva.sal Port 
was closed sim]>ly in order to enable tho South Indian Bailway to carry tlio rice traffic for 
long distimees, obviously to the detriment of tho iutorosts of private boat owners who liad their 
sendee to and from Tirumalavnsnl. Why should it have boon necessary to close the port? 
Apparently because the railways could not carry tho traffic othenviso (see paragraph 8 on page 
198 of my *' Monograph on Indian Bailway Bates ”). 

(rf) It was through the influence of the railway company in England that the character of tho 
roads in India was altered. Tlic roads ceased to he built for through communication and since 
the advent of railways wore con.struotcd for feeding the railways. Tlie railway cornpanie.s, 
through tile Government Director in Ijondon, made applications for roads to 1)C built in order lo 
feed tile railways. Naturally, if largo sums were to he spent on feeder local roads, through roads 
could not bo built out of liiaited funds. If there were many through roads in India to-day, instead 
of mostly local roads, industrial cars could be engaged even for long distances when the rnilwn3's 
were unable to cany the traffic. 

(c) It would be seen, from paragraph XVII of this .slateniont that tho Secretary of State did 
not (perhaps was not able to) i)ut in similar clauses in tho contracts of the more influontial 
(or bigger lines) in tho mutter of undue i)rofcrcnco as was done in tho case of smaller lines like, 
saj’, tho Bohilkhand and Kuman and the Assam Bengal Builways, etc. 

(/) That there must have been some difficulty in the matter of financial assistance >o branch 
lines to company-worked main linos is apparent from Government of India Besolution 
No. 457 E.P. of 14tli November, 1918 in pnragrapli 8 (vii), of whieli it is stated tliat finmicial 
assistance in tho way of rebate can only bo promised l)y tlie Government of India " where tlio 
main line is worked by the State; but tlie Government of India will, in oilier cases, endeavour to 
arrange on belialf of the branch lino oomiiunx- a similar agreement witli tlio conqiany working the 
parent line.” Tlierefore, if it is a brancli of a State-worked main line a promise of rebate can he 
made by tlie Government wliilc in tlie otlier cases (ri;., of eoinpiiiiy worked State lines) (lie 
Government can only make an oiidonvour in tliis respect. Tlio aforesaid Besolution of the 
Government of India will be found on jiagcs 572-578, etc., of Railway’ Department, Government 
of India, Administration Report for the j-enr 191.1-15. 

(g) Another factor in favour of Stale mnniigemeiit is tliat wliilc in tlie Bailway Board office, I 
was able to learn that tlie State Railway liad tho iioliey of giving Indians elianco in the liigher 
executive appointments from a very long time. There were executive engineers on Indian State 
railwaj’s for manv years past, but neither tlie Great Indian Peninsula nor tlio Bengal Nagpur 
Bailwaj' or the Bust Indian Railway linve .yet got an officer in tliat capacity. Similar remarks 
upiily to the district traffic superintendents in actual oxceutivo elinrgo of tralhc districts, lliore 
are some district traffic superintendents on the Eastern Bengal State Railway now, but none J'ot 
on the Bengal^ Nagpur Bailway or East Indian Railway liolding actual cliargo of a district. 
"Mr. Haider was deputy tvaflic manager on tlie North-Western State Bailway, a railway of nearly 
5,000 miles. He was recognised us one of tl«j very able traffic transportation ofiicevs.' Mr. Enl'a 
Earn w'as chief engineer on tlie Eastern Bengal State Railway — tlio highest position .vet attained 
by any Indian on tlie trunk linos of India. 'J’lio companv-inanoged trunlv lines liavc not so far got 
any Indians in tliese capacities. If it were possible for State railways to got and train such men 
it should have been possible for tlie company lines to Imve done' tlio same from a long time. 
As a Department of the State, the State Bnilways have necessarily to follow fully or partly tlie’ 
recommendations of any Service Commission or tlie rule or policy of the Government of India in 
other Departments, sucli as the Public Works Department, in tlie matter of appointment of Indians 
in tlie liiglier grades 

XV. .As I IiBve said, I would prefer mnnngenient of State linos by tlic direct u"enGV of 
State. Tlio mnniigement siiould bo somewhat on the snjiio system, ns, for instance, on wiiich 
the Nortli-Western or tlie Eastern Bengal Railways are ninnage’d to-day witli sneli niodiVications or 
re-adjustments of systems that may he necessary’ in order to obtain offieiency of management. 
The State Railway agents have (at least, used to have) more powers than the compan.v-wbrkcd 
railway agents. Tlie State railway agents are not. subject to dun! control as tiro company-worked 
line agents are, viz., to the control of tho Railway Board and of tho Board of Directors in Enffiand 
and if tlie Railway Board is sufficiently strongtlioncd it will bo alilc to oxeroise an oiTcctivc control’ 
In tliis eon'neotion, I would iin-ite attention to pnrngra])lis 34 to 46 '(pages 15 to 20) of my 
pamphlet entitled “ A Eew Preliminin-y and Bough Notes for tho Infoi-mation of the Railway 
Committee,’' dated 8tli Juno, 1919. I nin of opinion that if Indian Bailwa.vs arc treated os one 
sj’stem, economy and efficiency in management would come in tho long ‘run. Interchange of 
rolling stock, standardization, etc., then would be easier. 
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liailwni/ Hoard, 

XVI. I nin in fnvour ol relontion of the llailwny Board, but I would rocomuiend that it 
should be strengthened. I have given some suggestions on this point in paragraphs C5 to 73 
of the pamphlet referred to in pnrograj)h XV above. The Board should have not less than two more 
members (it not four moro,,uidfi jjarngraphs 47 to 40 of the same pamphlet), and there should be in 
additional experts in each branch of railway work. There should also bo divisional or provincial 
advisory boards. Tliis is the sum and substance of my suggestions. 

Coutrol of rnira, through rates. 

XVII. My impression is that the control exercised by the Government in respect of i-ates 
over all railways is not as it might bo. In the case of State-worked State lines, if the interests 
of India or its trade or industries arc affected the Itailway Board can at once effect a change in 
tho railway rates, but it cannot in many eases of com|)nny -managed lines order such a change even 
if it were convinced of its desirability. 'J’ho Railway Board have no pon-ers to finally deal ndth 
cases of " undue f vefcrence ” or unreasonable rates in the case of some of the bigger systems such 
as the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, tho Madras and Southern 
M.ahratta, whereas it has in the case of others (<’.//., A.ssain, Bengal Railway and Rohilkhand and 
Kiimaon Railway), If there was a case of uiuhie pivferenco, say. on tho Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway it could be remedied by the Board but not against the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The teians and condition.s of tho contract: are not the same in all cases. I have shown thi.s clearly 
on pages 251 and 255 of *' Monograph on Indian Railway Rates ” and I would draw special 
attention to paragraph 4, on page 255. which commences with “ such clauses ns referred to 
above are ab.sont from the contracts, etc., etc.” 

I would also invite attention to page 217 of the same publication. Tbe Railway Board should 
have similar functions to those of the Board of Trade in T.ondon under the “English Railway and 
Canal Traflie Act," and in the same way as the Board of Trade submit returns of eases of public 
complaints dealt v. ith by them to Parliament, the Railway Board should submit similar returns to 
the Imperial Legislative A.ssombly. I mean that the powers, similar to those exercised by the Board 
of Trade under Clause .31 of the “ English Itailway and Canal Traflie Act,” should also he 
oxercised by the Railway Boanl and pmvision should be made in the Indian Act to this effect. 

XVIII. Then, another very important factor is tbe application of rates on through distance. 
If all the main trunk lines of India wtwe treated ns one .system (which would he very easy if the 
railways were State-managed lines) and tbe various scales of rales were apiiliod on through 
distances, then the charge on long distance traflie would not be bigb. I have dealt with this 
point on i)ngcs 222 to 227 of " A Monograph on Indian Raiiwu.v Rates ” and would invite attention 
to pages 225 and 220, particularly to the illustration on j>age 220. Tbe Railway Board cannot 
enforce application of such rates on through distance, but if tbe railways were State-lines worked 
by the State or there was a iiermanont Railway Commission, which could be ap])ronchcd by tho 
jniblie at a small cost, the position would Iw hotter. 

XTX. T hern, should be a permanent Railway Commission eitbor by earrving out the 
suggestions of late Mr. Robertson, Special Coinmissionor for Indian Railways (vide paras 01 to 
03, page 10, of Mr. Robi'rlson’s report of 1003) or by some oilier means. Cases like the 
" Broach Block rates ” (ride pages 187 to 100 of the “ Aronograph on Indian Railway Ratos ” 
particularly para. 2 on page 180 and the lines in italics on page 1001 or tbe closing of, say for 
instance, the Tirumalnvasal Port should be typical ea.«es for a permanent Railway Gommission. 

Ttailway faciUtics and additional rolling stock. 

XX. In connection with the. <iuestion of increased facilities to remove congestions and delays 
to traffic tJare is the demand for a largo number of wagons, and also for additional facilities in 
the way of double lines, .sidings, marsballing yards, more crossing stations, more facilities 
at tormina! stations, etc. I am unable to say much on the situation on the different lines at the 
present moment, hut I beg to draw attention to the following cases that come to my notice. 

For instance, there is congestion on tho lino between .Mlnbabnd and Tundlaon the East Indian 
R.aihvay. If this line was doubled there would bo (it was said in lfll8) 20 trains in each direction 
instead of 10 and the number of wagons that would be cleared by 20 trains would be about 
1,155 in ea/;h direction against only OSO now on .single lino. I de.alt with this point in my report 
to the, Railway Board in .Iimuary, 1010 on the direct broad gauge line from United Provinces to 
Kumcbce. There was a proiiosal on the part of the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway 
to build a raihvav from Cawnpore to Gangapur (near Agra) in connection with the proposed 
Agra-Iuirnchoe broad gauge line. I showed in my report in January, 1910, that while .a broad 
gauge line from Agra to Kurachce would bo regtiired in view of the increased volume of traffic 
to Ktirncheo from Northern India there was no apparent need of a new railway from Cawnpore 
to Gangajjur (near Agra) for tho doubling of the Cawnpore-Tundla (Agra) lino would meet the 
requirements of through traffic (in fact more adequately ns a doul)!e lino would carry traffic 
more than two single lines lying separately would). Moreover, I pointed out that any relief on the 
length Cawnpore to Agra would not be quite adequate unless relief was also afforded on the length 
Allahabad to Cawnpore. 

Facilities seemed to me to be necessary on the North-Western Railway in the matter of 
movement of wagons — vide remarks on pages .520, 527 and 528 ol tho book entitled “ A 
Monograph on Indian Railway Rates.” 

XXI. A few years ago (4th February, 1917) I wTOte at the request of the then President of 
tho Railway Bo.ard. a pamphlet on the policy to be adopted on the question of development of 
tho United Provinces by means of extended railway communication. Tliis was a non-official report 
written by me us a private individual, 'riiis was before I went to the Railwa.v Board. I enclose 
14 copies of this note for tho information of (he Railway Committee, 

XXIT. 7’hen. in connection with tho question of increased rolling stock, there is the point 
ns to whether there should he many wagons of high capacily. I lately had a discussion udth 
the Agent of one of tho Western linos. He disagreed with mo when I said that it is wrong 
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to iiave of very liigli capacity in large numbers. Whereas another gentleman, wlio 

was lately the Acting- Agent of one of the big Indian railways, holds a different view and 
agrees with the cuotatious given on pages 287, 288 and 289 of “ Monograph on Indian Eailway 
Eates.” I am not a transportation expert and I have been out of touch with the railway 
work for some time and I would not like to say much or authoritatively in this connection 
'There will be experts to give evidence before the Eailway Committee both on the question of 
additional rolling stock- and extended facilities, and I therefore refrain from saying anything in 
this connection beyond drawing attention to certain facts and figures. 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

J. H. Pattinson, Esq., Chairman, Indian Mining Association. — Memorandum, dated 

7th January, 1921. 

The coal trade is handled almost entirely by the E.I and B.N. Eailways, the only two which 
serve the coalfield, so my Committee have to be guided in expressing their opinions on the question 
of Slate A-ersus Company management more by their experience with their other interests than 
by coal, and are of opinion that Company management of commercial lines is to be prefeired. 
State management cannot offer the same encouragement to individuality and enterprise, being 
largely determined by Government traditions, rules and regulations, with the same fear of the 
Finance Department in the background. 

We further favour the company system because Ave are convinced that practically the aa'IioIc 
of the handicaps under AA’hich the coal trade has suffered for years, are more or less directly 
due to transport difficulties and delays, and that these in their tiwn are almost entirely due to 
raihvay finance. That being so, there is no remedy except money, AA'hich the Government of 
India have not seen their way to allot, and therefore it should, in our opinion, be raised in the 
markets of the Avorld, and this can best be done in London. 

Question No. 5. — ^London directors, Avisely chosen and wisely re-elected, should not be out 
of touch Avitb Indian railway conditions any more than are the heads of many of our largest coal 
concerns. It Avoiild be in our opinion a lesser evil to have an odd director possibly someAA'hat out 
of touch, but supplied with funds and influenced by up-to-date directors, than to have directors 
in India, knowing the wants, but sitting down under them powerless for the want of capital. 

Questions Nos. 10, 11 & 12. — ^We think far too much importance is attached to the magic 
AA'ord “ control ” on behalf of Government. What is wanted in the interests of efficiency and 
despatch is less control, less fear of Simla, and more co-ordinated individual enterprise and esprit 
(tc corps on behalf of each railway, hlany a sound proposition for raihvay improvement is killed 
in its inception, because the officers concerned feel sure Government Avill not sanction the expendi- 
ture, and therefore it is a Avaste of time to go into it and put up a comprehensive scheme. In 
successful commercial enterprises of any magnitude, the capital is nearly ahvaj's found one 
way or another for any scheme which can be proA'ed to saA’e or earn a good return on its cost. 

Questions 17/26. — ^We most emphatically consider that the supply of funds for raihvay pur- 
poses has hitherto been hopelessly inadequate. The Avbole s.ystem of doling out what happens 
to be available from the public revenues is wrong. The practice should be to consider desirable 
schemes on then- merits, to calculate their cost, and having regard also to the cost of the necessary' 
temporary or permanent capital, improvements should be embarked upon if profitable. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the ill effect on the coal industry through insufficiency of 
railAA'ay finance. Tliere have often been times AA'hen raisings have had to be curtailed OAving to 
the accumulation of stocks due to Avant of wagon facilities. Invariably wagons can be seen AA’niL 
ing idly in sidings, which goes to shoAV that it is not only a shortage of actual Avegons but a 
deficiency in the means of turning them round. It is also a common sight to see coal trains hung 
up on the main line, Avhich shows there is a shortage of receiving lines in assembling yards, as 
for instance Asansol, Dhanbad, etc. 

As regards shipment coal, if nothing but loAv-sided wagons were supplied, it Avould enable the 
Port Trust to erect tipping plants at the docks and so wagons could be turned roAmd quicker, and 
a more regular supply of wagons at tlie collieries would enable them to instal loading plants and 
shorten the loading period. 

The industry has suffered severely in the past for want of sidings to the collieries and the 
prospects for the future are far from bright. There are very many instances of collieries being 
fully equipped but unable to despatch coal ns they liaA’e no siding and at present no hope of 
getting one Avithin the next year or so. 

To instance this: — 

A siding to serve the Kasta Field Avas applied for in April, 1918. It was started in 
1920 and will iwobably be ready towards the end of 1921. The delay in putting in this 
siding has caused about 30 lacs of coal companies’ capital to lie idle as the development 
is imnossible until the siding is completed. 

A siding to serve Enna Colliery Avas applied for in 1914 and has not been sanctioned 
yet, EaiAa Colliery is ready to despatch coal at once. 

A siding to serve Chapui and Chalbalpur Collieries was applied for in March, 1919, 
and has not been sanctioned yet. Coal is being carted from Chapui, about 1 mile across 
a riA'er. 

These are by no means the only cases which could be brought forward to prove tlie deterrent 
effect the present raihvay facilities have had on the development of the coal industry and all 
the aboA’e instances are due to Avant of raihvay capital. 

In tlie ]iast the industr.A- has been greatly' handicapped by' the exceptionally Ioaa' price which 
has been paid for coal, and practically none of the companies iiave been able to put aside sufficient 
money for development on modern lines, but on the other hand there has been no incentiA'e to 
them to do so as the raihray have nevqr been able to remove the entire output. 
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The price o£ coal nowadays and the prospect of being able to obtain electricity within the 
nest year or so has altered the position very considerably, and there is no doubt the output of 
coal can be materially increased by the use of mechaiiical coal cutters and loading plants. 

Unless, howev'er, the tran.sport facilities are greatly improved, anv developments w'hioh may 
he made will only result in large accumulations of stocks at the collieries. 

Ihe accompanying charts shows tlie monthly raisings, despatches, and stocks of a grouii 
of collieries under the same managing agency from .Tunnary, 1915, to November, 1920: — 

- The actual figure.s over the period from .Tamiaiy, 1915, lo December, 1919 on the av'erage 
per month are: — 

Raisings. Despatches. 

7i,42o tons 78,352 tons 74,404 tons 

Thiir. showing that the av’erage raisings were in excess of despatches and the group had on tlie 
average to carry a full month’s raisings always in stock. 

Any effort on their part to materially- increase their raisings w'ould simnlv^ mean carrying 
more stocks 

With the sidings applied for and full wagon supplies together with the installation of electri- 
city (intended as soon ns current is available) the output of coal in a few years should be very 
considerably increased. 

This applies to practically every colliery in the field. The use of mechanical coal cutter.s 
in the large collieries woujd free a large number of the present miners to go to the smaller collieries 
which could not afford to instal electricity. Ciiven good transport facilities, there is no reason lo 
doubt that witliin the next decade the output of Indian coal should be double the present output. 

The pro.sent demand for Indian coal is in excess of the supply and with the possible develop- 
ment of Indian industries in the near future, together with the increased demand for Indian 
export coal, there is no reason to fear that, if the transport facilities were increased to an extent 
to enable the railways to handle 40 million tons per annum, the entire output could be disposed of. 
There may he some doubt as to the accuracy of the figure of 40 millions, and some may be 
inclined to argue that this figure cannot he reached in this period. In 1910 the total output was 
11,887,716 tons and the return of labour engaged below and above ground was 105,285. In 1919 
the figure.s u-ore 21,759,727 and the labour 190,052. This shows that the actual work retium of 
the miner has not improved at all in the ten years, as a certain amount of the coal raised in 1919 
was cut by machinery. The average miner works only about three days a week throughout the 
year and for this in 1919 ho raised say 20 million tons. With the general use of electricity the 
coal cutting machines will work- six days a week and supposing they only produce the same arnount 
of coal per day on the average, you vyould get dovible the output at once It is a known fact, 
however, that a machine can out considerably more coal than the Indian miner, so in estimating 
for double the output a very free allowance is made for a number of collieries which will not be 
able to instal electricity. The main object of development of practically all the collieries now 
is to install electricity, so unless veiy consideralde facilities for transport ore taken in hand at once, 
the development of the coal output will far exceed the transport and the result is obvious 

Question }}o. 265. — By all means raise the rales to cover the cost of adequate services 
rendered. We liold very strongly that it matters comparatively little to any branch of trade 
whether the rate is Its. 10 per ton or Its. 10/8 for an efficient service so long as all competi- 
tors have to pay the same. What does annoy a merchant is to be quoted a Ks 10 rate on paper 
which by reasons of delays or inefficient handling may eventually cost him another rupee or two 
in unforeseen charges and turn an apparently profitable line of business into a loss 

Question No. 25. — A verj’ greatly increased trade is waiting to be done in the various hands 
through whom it passes, and nut of each profit on it. Government would receive a share in the 
shape of taxes. Yet it is strangled by a narrow policy which fears that the raising of loans for 
railway necessities might interfere (more than other commercial issues) with the success of 
ordinary^ Government borrowings. 

Qiicsiltin No. 27. — In view of our answer to question No. 17, it follows that we cannot con- 
sider the results shown in this jiaragraph as satisfactory either to the State or the public. 

Question No. 34. — Answered in the above. 


STATEMENT. No. 25. 

Tnn Ben'Gai, Natioxat, Chajiber ok Commeiice. — ^Letter, dated 30Tn December, 1920. 
With reference to your letter No. 15 R.C., without date referring to the Questionnaire issued 
by the Government in connection with the evidence to be submitted to the Indian Railway Com- 
mittee requesting for an expression of the views of the Chamber on the points^ raised therein, 
I am directed by my Committee to submit the following statement seriatim with reference to 
the Questionnaire. _ , 

The Assistant Secretary' to the Chamber, Mr. Bisweswar Sen, w'ill appear before the Com- 
mittee and explain to them aii.y point in connection with the statement of my Committee with 
reference lo which further elucidation might he wanted. 

Part I. — The Manaejement of Raihrags owned by the State. 

My Chamber adhere to the principle laid down in their.letter No. 161, dated the 13th .Tune, 
1918, to Government (copy enclosed) that both the State and Company management of railways 
have their advantages and disadvantages and a combination of the two systems w'lll have the 
effect of removing or rather neutralising to a great extent the defects and deficiencies under whicli 
each of them labours and the general result will tend to the advantage of the public at large. 

Question l.—The management of railways should be by company under propel- State control 
Such an arrangement will ensure proper economy. The policy that should guide any scieme 
for the better management of rnilway.s in India, is the .stimulation of healthy competition and 
the free development of Indian trades and industries on natural lines, and m that view every 
facility in rates and conveyance should be afforded to the public. ^ 

* Not reproduced. 
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Question 2. — Tlie Railway Boni-cl should be reconstituted providing for the adequate repre- 
sentation of important trades and induati-ies specially by Indians for tbp purpose of proper control 
over management with the above view! If the State i)rovides sufficient funds for the construction 
of sidings and equipment there would be less complications arising out of the pooling sj'stein and 
it would eliminate delays in malting over and taking charge of wagons at' junctions. In this 
way through traffic may be expedited to a considerable extent. 

Question 8. — ^For the pur])ose of raising funds in England for proper financing of Indian 
railways, purchasing stores, and securing services of experts there should be a London Board 
supplemented by an Indian. Board with executive powers for the proper administration of railways.. 
The latter being on the spot would be in a better position to dispose of the various questions and 
quickly meet difficulties which might arise in the working of the railway. The former would 
be able to raise loans at cheap rates, act ns an agency lor the purchase at fair rates of railway 
stores which are not at present available in any large quantity in the Indian markets and also 
secure services of properly qualified experts. 

The Local Board should he composed of a Goveniment Director, experts in railway manage- 
ment, and members representing the commei’cial, industrial and other interests, having knowledge 
of the needs and wants of the country. There should bo a strong element of Indians in the Board. 
Hitherto the railway administi-ation has been practicalh" conducted more in the interest of foreign 
enterprise in the countiy. This is due mainK to the fact that the Indians have practically no 
hand in the management of railways. 

The management by a hoard of representatives of different interests will ensure commercial 
and other public interests being properly looked after and eliminate the chance of high-handed 
and reckless administration. 

The rates of freight should generally be uevised and settled, periodically, at a conference of 
the Railway Board reconstituted on the lines suggested above, with the representatives of the com- 
mercial, industrial and general ]niblic interests of the local Boards. 

Questions 5 and 6. — The delay which occurs in the settlement of references by the London 
Board could be remedied by the appointment of a local Board with executive powers as stated 
above. 

Question 7. — There may be some lack of continuity, which, however, may be avoided to a 
considerable extent by proper representation of Indian representatives on the Board. There would 
bo sufficient continuity if a permanent Chairman be appointed which should be done by the Gov- 
ernment. The other membei-s need not be railway experts, but must have commercial experience. 

Question 8. — The difficulty apprehended would be minimised, if different commercial and 
industrial interests are properly represented in the Local Board. 

Part ll.—The Railwai/ Board and the Government of India’s control. 

The Railway Board should be i*econstituted making room for the full and proper representation 
of the interests of the important branches of Commerce and Indushles of the country. Such 
representatives should be nominated by the recognised lending Commercial and Industrial Asso- 
ciations of the different provinces. It should be so an-mged that there may be a strong element 
of Indians in the Board. The reconstitution of the Railway Board on these lines is essential for 
the exercise of proper control over the management of railways. 

The Govei-nment should, for the growth and development of the different branches of Trade 
and Commerce and specially of the indigenous industries of the countrj', retain and exercise proper 
control on the management of railways specially with reference to rates of freight, use of the roll- 
ing stock, determination of the routes of transport, Ac. This control is to be exercised by the 
reconstituted Railway Board 

Part III — Raihvaij Finance. 

This is a serious point Main lines must all be owned and financed by the State for which 
funds should be raised by loans payable wiiiliin a limited number of years. Considering the pre- 
sent position of the money market, it is to be presumed that there is no likelihood of a great falling 
off of the rates of interest in the near future. By loans ]iayable in a limited number of years the 
raising of funds will be facilitated Arrangements shall have to be made for raising funds for 
railway financing both here and in England. More vigorous attempts should he made to raise 
funds here and it is to be hoped that funds will flow in larger volume than hitherto, if loans are 
raised with conditions similar to those of the War Bonds. 

Enclosube. 

Oopij of letter No 101, dated 13th June, 1918, from the Bengal National Chamher of Commerce 

to the Raihoay Boa.rd. 

I am dirr-oted by the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter No ISS-F-IO, dated the 4tb/6th April last, referring again to the question 
of State versus Company management of Railways in India. As a solution of the difficulties 
pointed out in our letter dated the 8th November, 1916, arising out of the Boards of Management 
of several Railways in India being placed at a long distance in London it has been suggested that 
the best arrangement would be to have an Indian Company with Board of Directors in India, 
constituted on the lines of the Home Board having a Govermnent Director with the power of veto 
and members consisting of the representatives of the Commercial Communities both European 
and Indian in Calcutta and Cawnpore. A doubt is entertained, in view of the fluctuation in the 
personnel of the European Commercial Community, whether a sufficiently strong Board could 
be constituted in India in the event of the control of the East Indian Railway being transferred 
to an Indian Company, and the views of the Chamher are invited on this particular point as also 
on the relative merits of a Board in London and a Board in India having regard to the advantages 
and disadvantages of either system. 

The question is beset with difficulties. The Committee have given tlieir beat consideration to 
the subject and desire to submit the following obsers'ations : — 
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lor the purpose of efficient managenient of an important railway, tlie Board of IManagement 
should have amongst its meinbers experienced administrators and financiers, business men and 
railway experts of proved merit. In the matter of raising loans for railways the Government will 
find it difficult to obtain that amount of help from the Directors in the proposed Board in India us 
thijy iwe getting now from the present London Board. The Committee, wdiile they recognise the 
advantage of developing railways in India with Indian capital, have doubts as to the present 
financial capacity of the country to undertake the task. They' do not believe that there is any 
largo unutilised wealth lying hoarded anywhere in the country and that Government will be able 
to raise loans in India sufficient for the proper development of railway's in the country at 31 per 
cent, or at such moderate rates of interest for a long time to come. Under the circumstances the 
restriction of connection w'ith the London money market by the transfer of the Board of Control 
of llaihvays from London to India has its risks. 

There is a paucity of railway experts in the counti'y. Experts for the Board, if it be foi-med 
in India, w'ill have to be recruited from abroad. Such a course will involve additional expenditure. 

Another argument in fa^ our of thJe London Board is that it acts as an agency for purchasmg 
railw'ay' stores and equipment in the cheapest market. In the event of an Indian Board being 
formed, an agency will have to be retained in London for the purchase of railway materials which 
also W'ill involve extra expenditure. 

linally, the fluctuations in the personnel of the European commercial community' w'ill now* 
and then raise difficulties in the w'ay of maintaining tlfe strength of an Indian Board up to a high 
level of efficiency. 

On the other hand an Indian Board of Management has its peculiar advantages. The foinia- 
lion of an Indian Board wdth representatives of Indian and European commercial communities 
will ensure in time a steady flow' of Indian capital for railw'ay undertakings and may help to 
create a situation favourable for eventually obtaining the capital necessary for raihvay de\"elopment 
in the country. It will ensure proper representation of Indians in the higher administrative 
staffs of railways and thereby malce provision for a proper number of railw'ay experts being always 
available in the country' for the successful administration of railways at a less cost w'ith indigenous 
agency. The Board, being on the spot, will he able to dispose of more expeditiously’ various cases 
of difficulties which frequently arise in the w'orking of the railway. The members of the Board 
being mostly business men, representing both the Indian and Enrpean commercial interests and 
having personal knowledge of local requirements and conditions w'ill be in a better position to 
conduct the administration and give directions ns to the lines on w'hich the railways should be 
developed with a view' to utilise the natural and industrial resources of the country. 

The Committee think it will not bo out of place here to quote from Mr. Bell’s “ llailwny 
Policy in India ” (page 32) a passage w'hich is very relevant in this connection. He was not 
w'itliout hope that, “ native capital w'ould bo induced to enter this field, and that he should regard 
such a movement as an imiiortant factor in the practical education of the people. If ever the natives 
of this country are to be schooled in the first requirements of Self-Government, it is desirable that 
they should bo encouraged to act for themselves in such matters, rather than they should rely 
always upon that coercive philanthropy w'hich insists upon doing everything for them.” 

In the /event of Government deciding not to disturb the present arrangement, the Committee 
would suggest the formation of Local Subordinate Boards with representatives of Indian and 
European Commercial Communities or constitution of Local Committees like that of the East 
Indian Eailway, which is now merely a consulting and advisory body, vested w'ith power for con- 
trolling establishincnt, transportation of goods, pas<icnger traffic, rates, etc. Such a system is 
calculated to effect an improvement upon the present arrangement and make the raihvay adminis- 
tration in various ways more poi)ulur and subservient to the interests of the country. 


STATEMENT No. 26. 

A. W. Baxter, Esq., Eepresentative of the Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce. — Letter 

DATED 11th January, 1921. 

I have bee?i‘ asked by the Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce to represent it, in reply' to 
your invitation to give evidence on any subject affecting the Chamber and the Itaihvays. 

I. The point 1 have been asked to press is that the scarcity of w’agons for conveying coal 
from the Bengal coalfields to the jute districts for the different jute baling firms, etc., has been 
so acute throughout the year (1920) that there w'as a fear of business being stopped and/or 
interfered with during the past busy season. 

I am informed that there is likely to be great difficulty in getting sufficient coal for next 
season. 

The jute crop of 1920, I Would point out, is according to the final Government forecast^ a 
little more than half w'hat it will be in normal yeius and interference w'ith the free marketing of 
this article alone means a great loss and hardship to the ryots over and above w'hat is caused to 
the Balers up country and in Calcutta and to others concerned. 

The best tiiiie tc lay in sufficient coal is from now' to July, w'hen flats are available to carry 
the coal from Calcutta to the districts before the heavy jute season caitying commences. 

II. Then again there is a gi'cat scarcity of wagons for despatching jute to Calcutta from up- 
country in Bengal. This Inis hamjiored trade for y'eara and unless immediate steps are taken to 
increase rolling stock, lines, etc., the position will become much worse when there is a normal 
crop of over 1(X) lakhs of bales to deal with instead of a short one of 60 lakhs of bales this .year 
as per Government forecast. 
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STATED J5NT No. ‘27. 


Jlr. K. Cit.vuDHunv, East Iiulinn Hiiihvny J’a.uwngcrf;’ AshOfiadon.— .Mi:.Mon.\Nm’M I)ATi:d 

13tii jAKuAity, 1021. 

I I’oja'Gj'Cnl tliG East Indian ltaiKvi\y l^a^aongcrs Association forincd ahoul II nuaiths ago to 
j)rotoct the interest of sulriirban passciigera c.\'cre<ling 13, 000 wlio arc f-ubj^eeli d to many 
inconveniences. Net u.s take tlie Uiird class passcngeif', who coinjirise over iii per cent, of 
suburban pasRongor.s. Hi.s contract witli the railway comi)any by virtue of the inon hly ticliot 
purchased in ndvunco is violated by the conipaiiy in many eases. He takes burned tnoalK to 
catch inoniiug trains and marches to the .station only to find hardly standing risan ni the 'faui 
and experiences jolting and shalcing that rnakc him gidily, not to talk of the insanitary, dirty 
and uninviting condition of the coni|)arlmenls. Instead of ro.st after liurried meals I'lid after 
quick march to the station, ho aiTives at Howrah mentally and phy.sically di.sturbed before 
beginning his office work. The thinl class accommodation of Indian railways, which brings in 
over 75 per cent., of jiaswmger income, is a standing disgrace to the Indian railway system. 'Hie 
railway authorities allege that they have not sufficient carriages— the old jiarrot cry— but if they 
have not, why should they sell monthly tickets almost ad rii/iaitinn. Surety it is lime to see 
that tlic customers got good value for the money they spend. Instead of lavish e.\penditure on 
now jirojects wliieh may bring new customers, wliy not please the old customers yon Inue got 
and not hoodwink them, because of the monopoly the railway eomiiany I'njoys and liecauso 
there is no other alternative but to yield to all liiiids of discomfort. Even from the point of 
view of fares, third-class suburban passengers, r.ij., from Koratiiporc station, arc made IQ pay 20 
days’ single faro for a monthly ticket, ulicrcas second-class jmsseiigers pay only 1.') days'. Jn this 
time of crushing rent in Calcutta and mad speculation on lands, the railway comjnuiy should 
not only encourage suhurhan |iasseiigcrs, but offer every inducement to reiit-|myiiig iv^idonts of 
Calcutta to go out and live in the country by n-duciiig monthly ticket fares to a reasonable 
minimum and giuirnntoeing reasonable accommodation. 

The overcrowding in second class is equally bad, whereas most of the first class eoinpart- 
ments almost go empty ; J jicr cent, aro first class. ;i per cent, second class. 2lt jut cent, inter 
clas.s and 76J jicr cent, third class. I am in favour of abolishing Iho first clitss coinjiartineiits on 
East Indian Itailway suburban trains or giving general jicnifission to second class suburuau 
ticket liolders to use first class whenover necommodation is available. 

The ordinary third cbvss- passengers’ plight is even more miHcrnble. He has to undergij all 
sorts of hardshii), c.g., at Howrah station for jnireliase of his ticket he is treated uith 
contcinpl by the boolung office ladies. Ereijncntly bis cliangi- i« wrong, or lie is given a u rong 
ticket. The rush for purchase of tickets is so great at times tlial there is a regular Iri.sl of 
physical euduratieo to purchase a ticket. There should ho more hooking offieos-. 'j'he compart- 
merit ho goes in is insanitaiy ; the lavatory i.s filthy; and in iiiiiiiy eiwos he cannot get drinking 
water on the stations during the hottest days of summer. 

It is high time that all further projects ho su.speudod until and imh>ss the thinl class 

pas-sengors wlio constitute the working haekhone of the iiatiou get decent and sntVieient iteciim- 
rnodation and fool that they are not treated any longer ns cattle hut s"lf-respeeting human 
beings. 

I am in favour of nbolisbing the second and inter class accoinmodaiiion altogotlior. It will 
expedite the democrat isation of tlic country wliicli is essential for the development of the 
country. Enilways are said to liavc lielped in the bnuik uj) of caste .system, but tluy have 
encouraged tlio system of class by running at los.s sujierior carringes in the tnun and nmintainiii" 

superior waiting rooms on the station for second class passengers whereas thinl el.ass jmssongon. 

aro almost considered intruders. 


As regards Slate maiingement crraiis Company miiiingeiiient. there s,.,.ms to be u eoiiseu'-us 
of opinion by Indians that the Stale must gradually displaco the Comjmny mmiiigemeiil. ’Hie 
advantages of State nmnagement seem to outweigh tliose under Comjtany miiniigem'-iit. 
Einancially, the surplus that goes to the pocket of British sharobolders umouiiting to nearly 
100 lakhs of rupees as in 1018-10 under private mimagwnout will swell the State rv'venues, urnhw 
State management. Under State maniigemcnt. employment of Indians i-: secun'd on equal 
footing n-ith members of other nationalities— better meehanieiil training is secured for Indiati 
apprentices ns c.tj., in Kancliratiara Under rompiiny nmnagement, .Jamalpnr, llu' higge-t 
mechanicnl workshop in India, does not encourage Iridimi appreiiticcsliij) and is the home 
of training for Europeans and y\nglo-lndiims. Superior posts, such ns that held hv Mr. llala 
Earn, late Chief Engineer of Eastern Bengal Enilway, is available for cnpnhi’e Indiatis. 
Passengers’ chances for remedies are theoretically better under State management, as puhlie 
control is more easily oxorcisnblo. Another important item in favour of State mamigeinent is 
the pay and prospects of workmen and omployoe-s. We liad a good manv niilwav ' i-ikes or 
threats of striites on the Bengal Nagpur Eailwuy, East Indian Eailwav, ‘and els.iwiiere hut 
Easteni Bengal Eiulway employees bargained and got quickly what, thev waiitod It is true 
that, in State service, a lot of inoflicient officers thrive, hut it is equallv tnie that under 
private mani^ouient emrloyees aro dismi.ssed or degraded without strong reasons Inellieieuev 
and moompotenco of State raUway officials will disappear ns (ho railwav admini.stration eonii's 
more and more under ilio close criticism of the public. It is my doli'herute opinion limt the 
employees under S ate management will l.ave advanlagos imlmown lo tlie eompiinv emplovees 
It IS only paterit thtw the Company managers have to work wholo-henrtedlv in the interest of 

itublic.'" State, ‘the omploycos. a.ffi 

Lord Dalhousie wrote the famous Enilway Minute in IRa). Sir William Hunter savs in 
his, biography, -I his Avas Lorf Dalhousio’s mn.slerly ideiv— not only would he eonsnlhlatVtlie 
newly annexed lorritonos by his railways and immensely increase' the striking power of his 

enterpri.se to India. ’^ 10 “! mpreLLXd hnjt£ liv'd '])a'lhonl^"gajrl'o'\,£^ 
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and treasures kcreased from lOA to 25J millions in 8 years.” Lord Dalhousie’s Minute shows . 
one of the objects \vhich it was intended to serve was the promotion of British Ti-adc and 
Commerce witli India. That policy niust no longer dominate the railway* iulministration in India. 

I have omitted ta mention that Indian women compartments in third and intor-class must 
have prominent outside signs for immediate recognition. The lights in the stations should he 
better, and names of stations on the glass must be painted on each and every lamp. 

STATEiMENT No. 28. 

Indian Mining Fedekation. — Letter dated 11th January, 1921. 

Part 1, Iho Management of Railways owned by the State. 

Our experience is limiti^ mainly to the working of the E.I.E. and B.N. HaUways both of 
u’hich aie company-managed. We feel that the railway administration of the countrj' should evidence, 
better be made entirely resiionsible to the Government of India, i.c., to the people of this country larngrrnplis 
and controlled -by them through the Legislative Assembly and should be free from foreign control ''^32/4552. ' 
which at present is being exercised by the London Board of Directors of several company- 
managed lines. 

Thu actual mamigeinent work of the different important lines should have separate Jlanagin'r 
Boards, compo^d of an Agent or a Director to be appointed by the Government, railway experts 
and representatives of important commercial and industrial interests to be nominated by the 
important commercial and industrial associations of tlie provinces served by the line. The 
Managing Boards should be so constituted that tliere might he a strong element of Indian in 
the Board. The State management would ensure unifoi-mity of rates and freights, unifoi-m policy 
in the working, and the wagons not being earmarked for particular railways would offer facilities 
for the working of the pooling systems eliminating the cause of delay at the junctions fer taldn" 
charge of wagons and remove all grounds for putting block rates into operation and forcing consitm” 
ment unnecessarily to go over a longer route. The administration being made responsible to the 
people wculd speedilj’ adjust itself according to the requirements of the people. It is also desir- 
able in the interest of the development of indigenous trades and industiies. It might be neces- 
saty sometime to reduce rates of freight for particular commodities even below the paying line for 
the purpose of developing indigenous industries of national importance. 

Part 11. — The Railway Board and the Government of India's control. 

The Eailway Board should be reconstituted by maldng room for the representation of the 
interest of principal trades and industries of the country. Such representatives should be 
nominated by the leading commercial and industrial associations of the countiy. It is absolutely 
neeessai'y that there should be a strong element of Indian both in the Bailway Board and in 
the Managing Board of the different railways as mentioned before, cthenvise the interest of the 
indigenous trade and industry conducted by the Indians will continue to suffer. 

Part 111. — Railway Finance. 

The railway.s should be financed by the Government and vigorous attempt should be made 
to raise loans in India for financing railways as far as it can possibly be got. For that also it is 
necessary that in the actual management and in the Board of Control Indians should be associated. 

If the wdiqle amount of money required cannot be raised here the Secretary of State should arrange 
to raise loans in the London market. 

The loans should he made payable in a limited number of years. This is necessary in the 
present temper of the money market, both for the success of any floating of loan and also for being 
in a position to repay loans canying a high rate of interest, \vhen the money market shall become 
easier as it is hoped to be after a few years. 

Part IV. — Government Control of Rates and Fares: Settlement of Disputes. 

Under the present system of company management it is not practicable for the Government 
to exercise sufficient amount of control over rates and fares. The members of the Indian ilining 
Federation, i.e., the Indian section of the coal-mining industry, have their special grievances. 

They have been experiencing all these years that preferential trealtment is accorded by one or 
other system of preferential supply to other than the Indian section in the trade. For instance, 
it was agreed in llie Coal Tiuffie Conference held in 1912-13 that supply of wagons will be allotted 
to collieries in a quai’ter of a year pro rata according to the raisings of the colliery in the previous 
quarter. In practice it ivas subsequently ruled that wagons will be given extra by rakes to a 
colliery having comparatively lai'ge basis for allotment at first for bringing coal to the Kidderpore 
Docks. Subsequently this extra supply was given for all purposes to an.-s' destination. So 
larger collieries, besides getting their legitimate larger sliare of wagons on pro rala basis, took 
away a considerable portion of the balance of available wagons under the rake system. 

Special supply is being all along given for Government piu’poses, loco., and for public 
utility. The coal which was being despatched under all these special supplies was again 
taken into calculation in determining the pro rata, basis of the collier.v concerned. In these 

cases, for tha same coal, wagons are given in duplicate, once in full and again by the pro rata 

accordiag to raisings. The larger collieries in this way got the advantage of special supply against 
the smaller collieries. This matter was being persistentlv put before the Bailways concerned, 

E.I. and B.N. Bailways and the Bailway Board and the Honourable IMember for Commerce; but 
no action v.as taken till the 13th January, 1920, when in a conference under the presidency 
of Mr. E. t\. S. Bell, C.I.E., Member of the Bailway Board, a settlement was arrived at that 
half of the coal despatched by special supply to a colliery in a quarter would be deducted from 
the raisings of the quarter in determining the basis for the next quarter. But this resolution 

remains practically a scrap of paper. The major portion of the wagons arc being given iindci 

Special Supply. , . , 

Sidings.--ln obtaining a siding an Indian experiences almost insurmountable difficulties and 
oftenei* it takes years to get the siding and that at a considerable loss. Bor a topical instance, 
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llic followin',' limy lio oitcd. Thore in (i colliery property in Manlihiiin ilintriut under pimnlmd 
tiub-DiviHion called Dlmnimband. covering iin area of 1,0131} biglm^. 'iliere ih lA feet tijick firi't 
class coal (17 seam) besides there are five or six nirmzabs, first scutiis witliin worKable 

depth. Application for siding for it was anbiuitled in 1903, but objections were raised by the 
B.N. llailway, under the jurisdiction of which the property is, that an Indian would net be able 
to dovolop the projiorly. Tlio (inn of Mpssr.n. D. N. Ghosh iind Uros., whicii owns the projicrty, 
is 11 fiiiuiicinlly .strong linn. 'Jim firm offered to keep ii deposit with n-biiiik, any rensoimble 
uiiiouut which Uie rnilwiiy iiuthority would iiume as iieeessnry for the dovelojiment of the jiroperly, 
and also offered to pay all tho exjieiises for the siding, wliether it he treiilod ii.s private' siding 
or bo given on assisted siding terms. In this way eorrespondetieo eontiiiucd. In tho middle oi 
Itlll, one, Mr. If. A. J’inglo, a mining engineer, approachetl the porty and offered to atrango to 
got tho siding for tho party if the parly would agree to part' with half of their property, i.c., 70tU 
bighfis for only a iioiniiial sum of Its. 12,000, tiioiigh for luapiiring the property the party hud 
to pay lls. '11,000. The offer was accepted in June, 1011, and within si.v mon'Uis tho siding was 
obtained and was being worked. 

Por the jnirjiose of proper prosecution of the war a system of control was introduced (iii llie 
coal trade and on tho supply of wagons for coal, by which iifh'r having taken all the eoid requin-d 
for Government and locomotive purpo.scs tlic wagons availahle were distritiuted to different 
purposes aecordiiig to a scale and imporlaliee dctcriniiu'd by the Coal Controller, . .After the 
war had ceased in November, 1018, the Indian Mining Pederatioii p'jrsi-li'ntly appealed t'l tiie 
Coal Controller and to the llailway Hoard and the Iluiunirahle Meinher for ( oinmerce and 
Industry for the withdrawal of the above-mentioned iirefereiitial siqiply ealled the SpeeinI Indent 
System. This iirofereiilial supply helped certain industries t'> get idl the coal the> required at 
u’very cheap rate and kept tlio other industries, though very imiiortaiit in piildie interest, 
meagrely suiqilicd with coal and this at a time when the large imhislries had made during the 
war fabulous |)rolit, and in some eases declared .TOO per rent di\ideiid hcside.s carrying a linge 


reserve. 

The Special Indent s 3 slcm affected the eon! trade generally in a serious wav. '1 he iiuiiistrii;" 
which were getting first supplies, i r., under X class were genorallj' large eonsiimerr' of coal, 
the.y dictated lorins to tho coal trade which were hunlly jia^ing to the eollierios, 'llie collieries 
had to accept tlie terms on tho eertiiiiily of getting wa'goiis for despatch of a jiortion of their 
uccumulating stock. If these wagons, instead of being given on Special Supply, had been allotted 
on pro rata basis, the demand being m excess of the carrying capaeitv of the railway, the coal 
trade would have got a paying jirieo, and this fact taken with the laws of siqqd.v and demand and 
the transport capacity of the railways would have gradually readjusted the raisings; hiit as tic 
ahovc-mctilioned war measure continued in oiieration for a length of time, loth the roal trade and 
n liwgo nuinhcr of small but important industries enntiniied to suffer. This matter teas disetissid 
with tho Honourable Jlcinber for Commerce and ludustri on the .'/let March, lOlP. In fhe 
representatives of the Bengal Xntiona! Chamber of Commerce and the Indian Mining Federation, 
and as a result the Coal Controller declared in the following month : — 

“ 'I'hat (1) with the approval of the Government of Intlia he was arranging gra'lnally 
to withdraw the control on coal and to abolish Ihe Coal .Special Indent system He '.ttitixl 
that tho Speeitd Jiident .s^'stem would he withdrawn from Isl August, Ipli), .'tttd supplies 
would he given to collieries oti the pre-war basis. 

“ (2) The jiost of tho Coal Controller would ectise to exi.st earlv' in Mnv’ hut the work 
would continue to bo carried on by the Deputy Coal Coutrollpr, Mr. F. C. Lcgge. t’.l.K,. 
under the designation of Coal Transportation {iffieer, liailway Board, who in this ('a|iacitv 
would deal with all matters eonneeted with the Coal Special Indent svstoin, jittd witJi 
the distribution of eoid generally and vvovdd eivopcrate with tho Mining Knttinefr to thi' 
Railway Board in tho distrihuliou and transportation of coal for Govermnont and railvvav 
luirposes. Tho Coal Controller observed Unit the withdrawal of the coal Sperial Indent 
system a[)i)licntion for coal supidics in ease of extreme urgency might lie made to tho 
Cotil Transport ati( n Officer, while his ajijiointment. lasts, hut. consumers as a nile must look 
to tlieir collieries for siqiplies and not to the Coal Transportation Officer, who would iiiter- 
veno onl.v in cases of extreme difficulty.” 

The Special Indent .system ceased to bo operative on the 1st August, BH'.t, hut was rc-intro- 
dtiecd on the loth August, lOltt. This action was strongly protested against by the Indian Mining 
l'’odcration, and the Govenimcnt announced that the system would he withdrawn fuitdlv on the 
.'il.st December, Ifflff. But, .strangely, instead of tiic Special Indent By.stem a sy.stcm of special 
supply was forthwith introducod by the Coal Transportation Officer from tlie jst Januarv. 1020, 
by which almost all tho wagons availublo for eon! wore being taken up forgiving Special Supply' 
Arrangement for allotting wagons under Special Supply was made by tlie Coal Transportation 
Officer in December. This latter s.vstem of preferential suiqdv is by far the worst of tlie two 
Because under it neither the collieries nor the consumers do know (heir position and ihe Indian 
section in tho trade whether suppliers of coal or eonsumer.s fell hard hit by the sv•^teltl. \s 
colliers they do not get their legitimate share of availahle wagons for coal proporiionafe t'< their 
raisings and As consumers tliey do not get coal in adcqualo ipiantitv, though Ihev tire agro-'ahle 
to pay reasonable price, and the industries in which the Indian puli'lic are partieu'larlv interested 
for fhe necessaries of life such as fcod and housing accoinmoclation roinain paralysed. ' 


For all the circuinstanees mentioned above, we think tlial it the neliinl management <if 
railways be conducted by hoards constituted with rcpresentalives of eommerce and iudiistrv 
taken from both tho Indian and the European commercial eominiinitv with sarc’uards tli-d the 
former is strongly represented in tho boards, there might ho some chance of n fair and euuit'thle 
treatment being obtained by tho Indian section in the trade. With sueli an ntTangcment'llie 
railway cannot be worlccd by n Company, the Slate shall have to talm up the mnnngoincnt 
1 m ^ exercising proper control over the management, (ho Railway Board 

should be enlarged by makmpoom for the reproscnlation of the Tndi.m and European eotnmereial 
tajtl mdustnal interest. Such lepresentntion should bo secured by authorisiug the roiirosentalivc 
lemmorcial and industrial associations to nominate such roprosentatives. v-i mauve 
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Bisk Aolc.— -At present the railways are taking freight on coal in advance, and coal is booked 
under a system known as Owner s llisk, ’ by which the railway ti'ansfers all its responsibility 
with regard to the safe d 6 hver 3 ' of tlie goods placed at its custody over to the shoulders of the 
owner of the goods, t.c., the consignee. Eocently a notice has been issued by the E.I. Kailway 
that they wall not generally accede to the request of the owner to re-w'eigh the coke and coat scut 
under Owmer s Risk. It is common knowledge that coal and coke, specially the latter, is even 
in open day pilfered by the railw'ay menials when placed in railway custody. Under the circum- 
stances it is rather curious that the raihvay concerned, as public carrier, should refii.se to recognise 
its responsibility and would try to avoid it. 


STATEMENT No. 29. 

Mr. T. R. Nolan, Acting Agent, Assam-Bengal Railway. — Replies to Questionnaire. 

Question No. 1. I do not consider Indian Railways should be nationalised, that is, that they 
should be owned and managed by' the State. I consider the management of State-owned railways 
by companies on a profit-sharing basis has jiroved an eminently successful method of meeting 
the conditions under which railways have been developed in India. 

The objections to the nationalisation of railways have been so frequently stated it seems hardly 
nocessiu'v to detail them. The chief objections which present themselves to me are; — 

The creation of an imm ense State Department and the conversion of the vast army of railway 
employees into servants of the State or in other words into officials. 

Such ofiicials in the higher grades would be subject to frequent transfers involving loss, of 
continuity of policy' in matters of detail, loss of time in learning the necessities of districts to 
■which they are posted on transfer, loss of touch and sympathy with the public, loss of interest in 
their work and a general loss of intimacy ivith the capabilities, merits and needs of their staff. 

In the lower grades these offioials mth the status of servants of the State could only with 
difficulty be removed from the service for slackness or inefficiency and such removals would be 
subject to appeal to the highest authority. 

All such officials both in the higher and lower grades would probably receive promotion on 
a regular system mainly based on seniority. Such regular promotions, largely regardless of merit, 
must ine'vitably develop in many a lack of zeal and interest in their work. 

A great State Railway Department capable of managing and developing all the existing rail- 
ways of India and of constructing new trunk and branch lines would in my opinion lead to excessive 
centralisation and excessive standardisation in methods of construction and worlring. It would 
deprive the railways of the healthy emulation and competition which exists under the company 
management and of the experience and mature advice of the Boards in London, a large propor- 
tion of whose members are men of long experience in Indian railways and commerce. It would 
further deprive railways of the advantages of the technical advice and initiative of a large number 
of consulting engineers of world-wide experience of railway construction and railway working. 

In matters where the interests of the public clashed with the management the appeal for the 
public would be to the State against the State. State management involves in fact a union of 
executive with judicial powers w'hich in other spheres is held in such abhorrence 

With the organisation of labour in India a new argument against State management arises. 
Every labour movement would be an action against the State. With the example before us of 
the recent labour troubles in England, which have been accentuated by State control of industries, 
I do not think India should adopt State management. The union of all Indian railways under one 
management must emphasise and accelerate the union and power of labour against the State. In 
England this union and power has nlmo.st accomplished a dictatorship The railway' men’s 
demands, whatever they are, are conceded in whole or in part regardless of the interests of the 
railways and the taxpayer. 

There is the possibility of the interests of railw.ays and the public at large being prejudiced 
in favour of local interests or for political reasons. 

It is generally admitted that railways must be worked and developed on commercial lines 
and it is difficult to see how a great State Railway Department could be so worked in view of 
the many inherent difficulties to be contended with. It is argued that the existing State railways 
give a good return and are well managed, but the conditions would be greatly altered if all rail- 
ways were State-managed. 

Question No. 2. — I advocate the continuance of company management. I consider the 
existing system is generally efficient, but improvements in detail are no doubt possible. 

Question No. 3. — Tlie ideal would be that Boards should be located in India, but I consider 
this is not practicable. 

Question No. 3 (a ). — There is not a sufficient number of suitable men to draw on for directors 
and of those available many are Europeans whose tenure of office would be too shoi-t to ensure 
any continuity of policy or of interest. 

Question No. 4. — This system is, I consider, generally suitable, but were the companies to 
hold a lai-ger .share of the capital it must tend to induce great interest and efficiency. 

There are, however, railways built to develop backward districts or for strategical purposes 
which cannot on the most optimistic estimate produce for inany years a return equal to the 
guaranteed interest, much less any surplus of profits for division between Government and the 
working agency'. In such cases a real and immediate incentive to economical working is lacking. 
Such railways'have to stiuggle on for years against adverse circumstances whilst the districts they 
traverse slowly develop. The revenues of these districts improve from the start whilst tlie rail- 
ways inducing these increased revenues are starved in grants for development and are generally 
looked upon by the Railway Board as an unavoidable nuisance. Such railways should, I consider, 
from the first receive some adequate encour^ement and be given a real and early realisable 
incentive to economical working. This incentive might be given in the form of a bonus for good 
management. Tliis might take the shape of a payment from net earnings of a small percentage 
;!352fi 't 
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on the oni>ilnl cosl of Uio vindortaking on 


IV sliding scivlo fiKcd in rcliition to the rstio ohtmiiing 


between gross earnings and working exjienscs. If fho rolativuly Htimll proportion ) p 

lield bj' the managing companies, now npjiroximateh' nne-tenth, shoiilil continue to i gj , 
and it is unlikely greatlj' to inercaso, a very small payment from the net earnings o n 'v lo <; 
undertiJdng would give a substantial iiereentago to the working company. Jhe^e louuses mig i 
be made to merge in the portion of surplus prolils pnyulile to the company when snidi pro i s were 
earned. 


Question No. 5. — Ho far a.s my experience goes the. direetors of eomi>nnie'' railnays dormelled 
in the United Kingdom are not out of (oiieh with Indian conditions and le()Uiretneiits. limt 
undesirable delay does sometime.s occur in settling rvferonecs cannot lie domed, but there are 
few instimcs which have come to my notice where such delay has oeeiiired ni imittors of great 
urgency; much delay arises out of the dual control e.verci.sed by the luiilwny Hoards and tiie 
Homo Boni'ds and mueh of if could be avoided it the Tronic Boards were given larger powers. 


Question No. 0. — I am unable to auggest how siiifahlo hoartls of direetors eonid he formed 
in tlie event of the Comjianies’ Boards being transferred to India 

Question No. 7.— 1 consider there would he groat lack of continuity in a hoard domiciled in 
India and I do not tliink tfie nomination of u permanent Uiiairman by Ifie (lovemnioul iionld lie 
sulUciont; it miglit secure eontinuity of policy lint a Board so I’onstitnti'd would b(‘ litdde to 
become incfTcctivc and the Chairman to evolve into a sort of super-genera! Manager or Agent. 

Question No. 8. 1 certainly think that in tlio ease of companies doinirilod in India that the 

impartiality of dreetors, actively and largely interested in parlienhir industries, might ho 
prejudiced. 

Question No. !). — ^Tlio suggestion that a system of iminngement. by companies doiniciled in 
England combined with eoniiinnies domiciled in India might lie (wolved jiresents inmiy diflienUies. 
I undorstaud this suggestion lias been rii.sde with a view to providing a means of rii!>.ing Tupue 
onpitnl in India to ho utilised in tlie evtension and development of guaranteed railways. My Board 
have always held that the most economical way of providing for development is for the pan-nt 
lino to undertake tlie work itself In this way if n hraneh line is profitiihle the piireiil line receives 
the whole of the benefit of the profit, while if the hraneh lino should prove unfirofif ahle (ho parent 
line at least soenres an extenson without having to jirovide at a loss any special profit fur tin- 
branch lino company. 


But assuming that the sclieme proposed by tlic Government of India ho dbenssed on its merits 
there arc practical diflieulties in the way of its application. It is assumed that the proposed 
company domiciled in India would he formed to undertake the eonstrnetion of nil new liranches 
of a parent line, hiit many jinrent lines have already mony associated hraneh line companies owning 
lirnnohes wnrl.'cd by the parent line On the Assnrn-Bengal Itiiilwax lie linve the My iiieiwing'h- 
Bhairab Bar.ar Railway, the ('Impnrmukh-Silglint Railway and the Katskhal-Bnlii BiiKtir Railway 
all distinct undortiildngs 'I'he Myiiiensingh-Bhiiirnh Biir.ar Railway Coiiipiiny eontemphites 
further dovnlopmcnt and is to all intents and juirposes in practical possession of onr iiifist 
promising field for devclopinont, that is. Eastern Bengal f'nless the proposed Indian company 
were to absorb tlie Mytncnsingh-Bhiiirab Bur.iir Railway mid fhe other hraneh railways n'.='»'iiited 
with the Assi.m-Bcngal Railway, it is didieult to see where they eonhl op< rate. Thin' are no 
doubt some proposed oxtoiisious in Assam, lint if Uiese only were taken np by the proju ms! Indian 
company the main olijcct of the sclioino would not he iittnined. 

As regards the financial relation bolween tlio parent eompany mul (he siihsidiary eonipnny 
domiciled in India it is suggested that the rupee shmr capital should rank in all n speet witli 
the sterling caiiital of (he London eompany lioth in respect to gnaninfee and in fiistriluition of 
profits earned by (lie combined undertaking. It is dillieult (n see how such (in arr uigement 
could he aceoptahls'' to a parent eompany already well established anil earning good dividends. 
Now branches and extensions cannot in their early years he expeefoil to give imieh ri'tum, and 1 
should not think such old cstnhli.shed liiieK would he inclined to shiiri- their earnings during the 
period of growth of the branch lines On the other hand in fhe ease of a railway such ns thiv 
Assam-Bcngnl Railway, which is not earning il.s gunnin(<-ed interest, there would he nothing to 
.share and there Mould he no inducement to offer to the suhsidiarv company to raise capital. In 
this particular case it would folloM- that some other plan for finmieing the seheme would have to 
bo found, and such a plan might, most conveniently take the form of n suitable mndifieiitinn of 
the existing branch line terms under which nn adequate return on the hruneli line enpitid would he 
secured by guarantee or by way of rebate on interchanged tnifiie, the surplus revenue lieing 
divided between the hrnncli lino mid flic parent company in some agreed proportion. The 
Assam-Bongal Railway would eordinlly weleoine any sehenio M-liieh would seeuro a speedy mid 
systematic construction of, hraneh lines together willi the development of industrial iiiidertiilcings 
which might M'oll he included in any sclioine formulated There is scope in India for a 
company M-hich Mould not only promote oxtciisiniis and develop their main svsteni, hut Mhieh 
M-ould oxamino and assist in promoting ooinmorcial undertakings generally In a'licM-ly oiiened out 
Province, such ns Assam, there is undoiihlcdly room for mnv enmm’ereial niiderinkiiu’s. mid 
such undertakings if closely associated M-itli n rnihvay in their initial stages. Mould he in a 
better position than if promoted by private eiileri>risc and the rnilMiiy Mould at the same time 
gain by the profits on extra (rafiie. Heretofore railMan-.s in India liiive not. as in some other 
countries, been [ erinitted to undertake any commorcial enterprise other than transport ; niivthiii" 
of such nature being held in India to bo an interferoiiee m-RIi private enterprise. But in uii 
undeveloped count rv private enterprise is often jiOM’d-lcss to aet or unable to see for itself 
sufficient prospect i.f profit. These eondifions would he improved and development ficeelerated 
if a railway rvero alloM’cd to extend its aetmtios in assisting in the investigntimi and proniolioii 
of such commercial undorinkings. As an instaiiee of .such a eoinhiiiation I iiiav point to (he 
-Assam Rnilwavs and Trading Co.. Mliieli has done mueh to develop local industries in Northern 
-Assam. 


The formation of such a subsidiary company domie.iled in India, ns sugecsted for the 
extension and improvement of giinvnntccd companies’ systems in India Mould '’neeossarilv he 
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iiccompnniDd by the assignment to the parent company of a definite geo<n-aphical area of 

operations and in the case of tlio Assain-Bencrnl ■Rnnn.o., n,: „ i n area oi 

I l.n (. 1 . i I , -oengai itailway this area should, as has always been 

claimed, be the countrj the natural boundaiy of which on the west is the Brahmaputra river. 

^ «onsidor c .System of control of railways by means of such a 

ilinir riowpi'c; in vptr^ vrl + fi but tlic Constitution of the board is open to question and 

their poners in regiu-d to finance are too limited. 

exercised by the Eailway Board in practice are 
p'w' t*" 1 f ^ f numerous useless references; a greater devolution of 

of economy. This applies specially in dealing with 

too restrltS " eompanies’ boards and aients in India are 

* 1 consider the Bailway Board possesses adequate powers of control over 

Hallway Admimstrations m respect of matters relating to the requirements of the travelling 
public and of ii-nde. ^ ^ 

Question No. 14.— In connection with the Assam-Bcngal Eailway it has been held by my 
bo.srd that certain decrsions of tlie Eailway Board have not been in the best interests of the 
public of the dutiicts served by tins railway. I refer more specially to the question of the transfer 
of ^the Da^a-alymensingh Eailway from the Eastern Bengal Eailway to the Assam-Benpal 
Eailu ay . The question of this transfer has been argued at length between the Assain-Bengal 
Bailway, the Government of India and the Bengal Government, end in 1914 the principle was 
definitely approved of by the Government of India that the transfer would take place as soon as 
circumstances permitted. Unfortunately a change of personnel in the Eailway Boai-d reversed 
this decision. lily board hold most strongly that this decision is not in the interest of the public 
or of the Assani-Bcngal Eailway or railways in general in the districts of Eastern Bengal. 

Question No. 15. — ^The powers of the Eailway Board as regards the financing of railways 
would appear to he Nil ” n.s they arc wliolly dependent on the Finance Minister and as the 
prosperity of the rnilway.s in India dejiends upon adequate financial arrangements I oonsidor 
an enlai^ement of the Eailway Boanl’s jiowers in this direction is essential. 

Question No. 17. — ^I consider the supply of funds for railway purposes has been inadequate for 
now construction and for the improvement of existing railways ; the provision for maintenance, 
so far as my e.xporlencc goes, has generally been adequate. 

Question No. 18. — I consider tlio policy adopted is sound in principle and most suitable in 
view of the inadeiiuncy of the funds available. 

Question No. 19. — I consider thore is hardly any limit to the funds which could ba 
profitably employed on dcvelo)iinont of railways in India and Burma, but I would not venture to 
fix any amount which should bo provided annually ; this is a question needing special and 
detailed enquiry. 

Question No. 20. — I consider capital funds should be raised both in India and in the 
United Kingdom and I do not tliiiik sufficient funds for the proper development of Railways 
can be raised in India alone. 

Question No. 21. — I do not consider the existing arrangements for supplementing India’s 
rcsouroe.s for railway construction under the branch line terms are adequate. I con-iidcr the 
guarantee terms should bo modified to bring them into line with existing conditions, which 
means offering terms sufficiently attractive to bring in capital. But if such terns ore offered, 
rupee capital could no doubt be equally well raised by the parent line, thus eliminating all the 
complications of branch line agreements and worlring arrangements, wliilst at the same time, 
os already pointed out, giving the parent line the benefit of all the surplus profits when earned. 

Question No. 20. — I do not consider the existing system of financing railways is adequate 
and I hold that it has been detrimental to railway improvement and development 

Question No. 20 (h). — I consider that in view of the increased rate of interest at which 
capital can bo raised and the increased cost of working expenses railway rates must generally 
1)0 raised to meet fins increased cost ns I hold that railways should bo worked cn n commercial 
basis. The essence of thi.s is that they should he self-supporting and not n burden on the general 
taxpayer. 

Question No. 27. — ^I cannot give any estimate of the indirect advantage to Government 
attributable to railways through the devolcpinent of the areas served by them, but it should not be 
a difficult manner to arrive at a rough figure. The late Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.O., in his 
Report on the Administration and Working of Indian Railways, published in 1903, discusses 
this point and he sums up by stating “ that cveiy rupee which is spent on railways comes back 
many times over to the countrj-.” A glance at the figures for the increase m the trade and 
revenues of India during the past 20 years shows what the railways have done to increase revenue 
os this enonnous increase could not have been attained without the development of internal 
transport. 

Question No. 28.— The Annual Budget System in my opinion is a most unfortunate one, 
involving lapses at the end of the financial year and a carry over of commitments stores 
against the grants for the following year. For works executed in India it creates many diftculties, 
fixed contracts with contractors cannot be entered into, with the result that the bulk of the 
work is carried out cn contracts which amount to little more than work orders based on 
scheduled rates per unit of work and terminable by the railway on very short not>ce_ Such 
contracts leiul to difficulties ivith contractors wlm naturally demand higher rates than would 
ask if they felt confident the work they are iindertalnng would be earned through to completion 

regardless of budgets. , . j 

It i.s well known that when “ lapses ” are anticipated on one railway adffitionM funds are 
offered to others. This results sometimes in work being liumedly tidren “P ™ 
without sufficient consideration and at rates higher than those at w i 8 P . 
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wise linvo heon done. With the “ lapse *’ system in force and the l.nowled;ie llial if (lie f^niit 
for the current financial year is not all expended hy (he -'list .March, (here is always a rush to 
spend ns much as possible within (he last few months of the (inanciul year and to pay conlraclore 
fully up to the hilt — a procedure which does not always load to satisfactory results. A i(h this 
system in force it is difficult to fornnilatc mid adhere to any real projiramme of develo[||uent, 
as one never knows from month to month what funds will be made availnblo or what eurtailment 
may be imposed. 

Question No !!0. — I consider Government have adequate powers of control over rnilivay 
administrations in respect of rates and fares, but I consider that in certain eases these powers 
are not always used in the best interests of the public. 

Question No. (12. — The machinery provided liy (he Indian Ttailways Act, Chapter V, lor 
the settlement of disputes between railway administrations and traders appears to me cumber-^ 
some, and 1 am not sure if it has ever been made use of. 

Question No. .Tl. — In view of the notable deficiency in the carrying capacity of railways in 
regard to coal traffic it would seem hnnily ncce.ssary to give any reply to this question, (he 
failure, it would appear, evidently lies with the provision of inadequate funds for development 
of the railways concerned. 


STATEMENT No. .10. 

Bk.voai. Moiia.i.ix Smiha. — ^L i;TTi:n uATr.n IItii .Tammiiy. 1021. 

I have the honour, by desire of the Committee of the Bengal Mobajan Sabha. to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter No. In R.C, dated 27th IX'cemher, inviting an expression of their 

views on the suhjeets referred to in the questionnaire forwarded therewith and in reply thereto 
beg to submit the following observations. 

Afy Committee have ns requesb'd nominated their Ilonomry Secretary, Mr. Tnrit Bhusan 
Boy, M.L.C., to give oral evidence befori' the Bailwai Committee. For the sake of convenience 
the Committee jiropose to deal with the (piestionnaire part by part instead of taking each question 
separately. 

Part I. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of State and I'ompany management, so far as 
railways in India are coucorued, has for some time jiast been tbV theme of a keen controversy 
in this country. The appointim''nt of the Indian liailuay Committee has followed ns a neces- 
sary seiiuel to the discussion of this vital (juestion in tls- Imperial Legislative Council in llllH. 
It is no use disguising the fact that until lately public ojunion in India had practically been 
silent. This cannot be rcganled as an ae(|uiosccnce on the part of the people in the continuance 
of Company in preference to State management of railways. A discussion of State versus Com- 
pany management is not possible without considering the question of their relative aims. The 
aim and object of a railwa.v policy should be the development of trade and industries, thi pro- 
vision of cheaper facilities for transport, increment of revenues, the reduction of the dinad taxa- 
tion of the people and of railway rates to a minimum. The true policy slmuhl he to make the 
railvva.vs subservient to the dcvelopnunt of the country. The period between 1S-'>!1 to 1870 was 
one when railways in India used to be carried on through the agency of English -loint Stock 
Companies under a guarantee from the (lovernment of India. In I8ti!) Lord Lawrence, tin- then 
Viceroy of India, expressed his dolibcratte ojiinion that the direct agency of Govcnimcnt would 
certainly bo more economical than that of railway companies and he felt no hc.sitation in declar- 
ing (hat he viewed the enormous inflation of the capital accounts of some English railway com- 
panies with great concti-n 'I'he result was that in 1870, railways in India became vested in the 
State. It is a matter of common knowledge how the policy inaugurated by Lord Lawrcuci- even- 
tually came to bo reversed by Imid Bipon My Committee an- inclined to tbink that if sucb 
reversal had been atlomiited now instead of -10 years ago it would have evoked a storm of opposi 
tion from the people of India. 

It is interesting to note that in many advanced countries such as .lapan, .Australia, Oennany 
and Austro IIungary where the experiment has been tried the verdict has been in favour of 
State ownership and management. The present Prime Minister of England in tbo ve.ar lS1fk8 
as president of the Boanl of Trade paid a glowing tribute to the gn-at u-onomy and ’efficiency 
of State management. Coming to India, the following comparative table for I87H funiishes simi— 


evidence of the advantage of State over Company management: — 

Madras Bajputana 

(guaranteed) (State). 

Gf»>ge fi-O Meter 

Meanage (years) ... ... ... ... ... ].)j .j 

I/cngth in miles 8.77 -Ilf) 

Gross earnings per mile per week Mfl i ;57 

Gross earnings per train mile J108 2 09 

Working expenses jier train mile 2 !M V8.7 

Percentage of profit on capital p-l-l jpqq 


There is no reason to believe that the compilation made bv no less an authoritv tlmn ctlr 
Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E.. is anything but accurate. ' • 

My Committee arc convinced that State ownership and direct State mamu'ement would un 
questionably be for tlw benefit and welfare of the people of India for thr follovvin" amon-’st 
other reasons. ‘ ” 

(1) IThe State Railways serve chiefly the public interests of traffic, of commerce of the 
circulation and transport of commodities and passengers and thov aid the public 
treasury and in any event they promote only public interests, ’ ' 
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(.j) state inanagemont will secure unity and consolidation of management which means 
krgo savings in official salaries, substantial reduction of the army of employees in 
the tariff and accounting offices and avoidunco of waste in haulage bv circuitous 
transportation. ” 

(3) It would stop the economic drain, however small, on the Indian exchequer as 

every rupee of the surplus profits goes out of India for the benefit of the shar,-- 
holaers. 

(4) State management is tantamount to management by the people themselves and 

this, in the opinion of my Committee, constitutes its paramount claim for ]ire- 
ference. India needs nothing more nor less than entire management by the State 
under the direct control and direction of the Eeformed Councils. 

(fi) State management is capable of being remodelted under the wholesome influence of 
the Legislative Assembly. 

(0) In view of the fact that the companies receivie only a fraction of the surplus profits 
my Committee fail to comprehend how they can support their claim for retaining 
the management in their hands. As companies subsist for the benefit of the share" 
holders and are primarily concerned with their own profits, more than power, the 
real incentive to development, reduction of tariffs, speculative extensions and pro- 
vision of comforts for passengers must be lacking in their case. 

(7) The application of nett profits to the amortization of capital until the entire railway 
system should become free of debt will certainly lead to great reduction in passenger 
fares and freight rates. In concluding their observations regarding the advantages 
of State management my Committee venture to submit that the salvation of India 
lies in emancipating her railways from the grip of company management. Sir 
James Caird had justly observed that the Government of India had no interest to 
consider and recognise but that of India. If that was true in 1884 how much more 
so is it to-day after the enforcement of the recent Government of India Act- My 
■ Committee feel tempted to quote in this connection the following opinion of Major 
Conway Gordon, E.E., Deputy Accountant-General and Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, P.W.D. " If you ask me the point directly I may say that 
all monopolies like railways are better in the hands of the public, that is to say, 
in the hands' of the Government, than in the hands of commercial companies.” 

Part II. 

My Committee regret to observe that the present Enilway Board have failed to satisfy the 
requirements of the public and to inspire public confidence and they feel inclined to suggest 
that it should be discontinued. The manner in which the Indian travelling public including the 
respectable womanhood of the country are packed almost like cattle in ordinary trains not to 
speak of pilgrim specials consisting most often of goods-wagons and trucks is sufficient to wan-anl 
the belief that the Eailway Board have signally failed to justify their existence. It is needless 
to sa.y that the Board ought to be above the faintest suspicion of partiality. It is difficult for 
any member thereof to preserve an attitude of rigorous impartiality if he has the prospect of an 
attractive seat on the London Board of a company in view after retirement from Government 
service. The resignation of the Chairmanship of the Eailway Board by Sir Frederick Upcott with 
a view to assume the Chairmanship of the East Indian Eailway and the appointment of Sir 
T. Wynne,, a member of the Board as the Managing Director of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway 
naturally tended to create some misgivings in the public mind. 


Part III. 

Eegarding the financing of railways in India mj' Committee beg to observe that with a 
credit behind them the State would be in a better position than a company to find capital within 
India. The Committee do not approve of any borrowings with any fetters upon the management, 
if the whole of the requisite capital cannot be found in India the cheapest foreign market should 
then be resorted to. 


Part IV. 

With regard to the Government control of rates and fares my Committee do not think that 
it is adequate or effective — the gulf between the maximum and minimum rates being very wide 

The machinery provided by the Indian Eailway Act (Chapter V) for the appointment of 
Eailway' Commissions to settle disputes is too complicated and so far as my Committee are aware 
it has seldom been resorted to by the Indian Commercial Community. A simpler method should 
therefore be substituted. 

In conclusion my Committee l>eg to submit the following general observations. They regret 
to point out that so far the companies as well as the State have done very little for ensuring the 
comforts and conveniences of the Indian travelling public and to provide better and sufficient 
transportation facilities. The public have so long endured the inconveniences and privations of 
railway' journeys with patience in spite of the callousness of the management to remove them 
but the fact remains that it has engendered the deepest discontent in the countiy. The com- 
panies armied as they are with great powers can, if they so desire, easily strangle the indigenous 
enterprises through the medium of the minimum and maximum rates. It is a pity that no 
attempts have been made, in any event, to provide decent and comfortable travelling accommo-- 
dation for Indian passengers rich and poor. The practice of permitting railway' servants to travel 
in congested passenger trains although the parcels expre.ss is meant solely for them is one of the 
glaring instances of the evils of existing management. 
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STATEMENT No. 31. 

Indian Jute Miles Association. — ^Memorandum dated 12Tn January, 1921. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to show how the shortage of wagons on the railways 
serving Calcutta affects the jute mills situated on the bonks of the Hooghly. They are affected in 
the three following ways; — 

(а) through scarcity of wagons to bring down their supplies of coal ; 

(5) scarcity of wagons at certain seasons of the year for bringing down jute from up-country ; 
(c) 'scarcity of wagons for despatching the mills’ manufactures up-country in order to bag 
wheat, seeds, and other country produce. 

2. The following figures show the extent of the mills’ interests; — 

(1) Capital value of the mills (approximately), £40,000,000. 

(2) Average annual consumption of raw jute, 1,170,000 tons. 

(3) Stocks of jute at the mills, £17,500,000. 

(4) Workers employed, 280,000. 

(5) Daily consumption of coal about 4,000 tons, requiring 240 wagons daily. 

(б) Coal consumption for six days working, 24,000 tons, or 1,250,000 tons annually. 

(7) Coal consumption for five days working, 20,000 tons, or 1,000,000 tons annually. 

3. The following figures show stocks in the mills’ compounds at the end of each month during 

1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920:— 



1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

January 

45,403 

56,008 

176,822 

50,270 

February 

31,059 

56,166 

17.3,642 

47,799 

March 

45,903 

38,091 

145,765 

64,713 

April 

68,000 

29,385 

127,175 

48,364 

May 

94,149 

39,907 

143,835 

47,290 

June 

101,164 

59,210 

137,266 

.55,106 

July 

97,300 

72,855 

136,131 

55,511 

August 

84,066 

76,859 

129,737 

40,414 

September 

97,668 

89,369 

131,757 

28,397 

October 

109,114 

133,799 

126,525 

27,221 

November «.« ... ... ... ... 

86,995 

173,273 

104,805 

19,616 

December 

66,372 

189,260 

78,267 

19,120 


4. It should be noted that stocks were high towards the end of 1918, and throughout practi- 
cally the whole of 1919, because the mills were working for not more than four or five days 
weekly for most of that time. It is considered by the mills to be essential that they should always 
have at least one month’s stock of coal in their compounds, or say about 100,000 tons. 
But, as will be seen from the figures, the stocks at the end of December had dropped to 19,000 
tons, and at the moment they are down as low as 17,000 tons. In other words the mills, instead 
of having one month’s supply in hand, have sufficient for only about four or five days. And in 
point of fact these stocks are unevenly distributed, with the result that several mills have been 
compelled to shut down their machinery, and to throw their workers out of employment, for want 
of coal. It will be seen from the annexed copy of a telegram from the Indian Jute Mills Associ- 
ation to the Government of India that, during the last fortnight, five mills — employing over 
thirty thousand workers — have been standing for varying period. 

5. Fourteen new mills, and extensions to existing mills, are at the present time under con- 
struction ; and the existing mills are working for only five days weekly, instead of six days. Even 
so they are, as has been shown, very short of coal ; and it is difficult to see how it will be possible 
to obtain coal in sufficient quantity to provide for the needs of the new mills and extensions, when 
these are completed, more especially if the existing mills resume full time working. 

6. A statement is annexed showing the delays tliat occur in the carriage of coal from the 
mines to the mills ; and it ought to be possible to effect some improvement in the way of speeding 
up the transit of wagons. It will be observed that the statement gives particulars of wagons 
despatched by each of three different routes: — • 

(1) via the Bengal-Nagpur Railway only: 

(2) via the East Indian Railway only ; and 

(3) via the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

The delays are, it will be noticed, more pronounced in the case of wagons that are brought over 
the East Indian and the Eastern Bengal Railways. 

7. The second matter to be considered is that of the scarcity of wagons in the jute districts. 
This has been less severe in recent years than it formerly wa.s. But even now complaints are 
still heard, particularly with reference to Northern Bengal where jute dealers state that they 
cannot pt sufficient wagons to send their jute to Calcutta ns, and when, they require to send it. 
In the years preceding the war when the jute crop averaged from 80 lakhs to 100 lakhs of hales, 
the scarcity of wagons recurred regularly every season. And the improvement which is now 
visible is not due to the fact that the supply of wagons has increased, but that the quantity of 
jute offered for carriage has, on account of shortage of crop, been reduced. It is understood that 
the Eastern Bengal Railway have been able to lend their w-agons to the East Indian Railway. 
But when the jute crop rises again to its pre-war level they will certainly not be able to do this, 
unless their stock is greatly augmented in the interval ; and the general position will presumably 
tend to become worse. 

8. The last matter is that of the scarcity of wagons for the carriage of jute manufactures 
up-country. Mills experienced, particularly at certain times of the year, great difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient wagon? to move their manufactured goods. It should be borne in mind in 
this connection that the great bulk of the jute goods to be exported by sea are despatched to the 
Kidderpore Docks, not by rail but by river. It is only a relatively small proportion of the pro- 
duction which is despatched up-country. But even this small quantity cannot be carried without 
delays at certain seasons of the year. 


See oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
4691/4600. 
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Enclosuiies. 

Copy of Express Telegram dated 5th January, 1921. 

From the Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, Delhi. 

Eeference conference coul position bold Bengal Chamber 3rd December position of mills 
rapidly becoming impossible. Alliance, Alexandra, Balliaghatta, Kamarhatty and Eeliance Mills 
'mploying over 30,000 workers have bad to shut down for want of coal altbougb they have 
unfulfilled coal contracts largely in excess of requirements. Other mills are on the i)oint of closing 
down and some are being kept going only by boating coal from depots in Calcutta and vicinity . 
Please wire what action has been taken on conference recommendations. 


B. N. Ey. 

wagons. 


From 

Date of 

Date of 

Days in 

Colliery. 

despatch. 

arrival. 

transit. 

r. 


Choitodih 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bankoln 


4tb Deo. 
Gtb ,, 


13 th „ 
17th „ 
24th „ 
17th „ 
18th „ 
17th „ 
2Gth „ 
2Gth „ 
2Gth „ 
23rd „ 
27th „ 
let Jan. 
7tb „ 
28th DfcC. 
29th „ 
3rd Jan. 
7th „ 


1 Or average of about 

East Indian Bailway. 

... 10th Dec. 

... 15th „ 

... 18th „ 

... 18th „ 

... 17th „ 

... 18th „ 

... 2l8t „ 

... 21st „ 

... 2l8t „ 

... 28th „ 

... 2Ut „ 

... 29th „ 

... 28th „ 

... 11th Jan. 

... 29th Dec. 

... 8th Jan. 

... 18th Dec. 

... 30th „ 

... 18th „ 

/ 1 wagon 8th 
\ 4 wagons not received 
... 3l8t Dec. 

... 13th „ 

... 13th „ 

... 13th „ 

... 13th „ 

... 19th „ 

... 19th „ 

... 19th „ 

... 19tU „ 

( 1 wagon 22nd Dec. 

I 1 wagon not received 
... 25th Dec. 

... 22ad „ 

... 2.5th „ 

... 15th „ 

... 2Gth „ 

... 25lh „ 

... 25th „ 

... Not yet received 
... 2Gth Dec. 

... Not yet received 
... 27th Dec. 

... 29th „ 

... Not yet received 
... 28th Dec. 

... 29th „ 

... Not yet received 
... 30th Dec. 

... 3rd Jan. 

3rd „ 

... 3rd „ 

... 3rd „ 

Gth „ — 


Destination. 

Laurence Mills, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Dalhousie Mills, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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See oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
4U01I4GUI. 


(^) Ensi Indian and Bo-sfcni UaUiDayK. 


E. I Ry. 
•wagons. 

From 

Colliery. 

D.vto of 
dcapatcli. 

7 

Tcotnlmmi ... 

1 

4tli Dec. 1 

7 

do. 

oth „ -j 

7 

do. 

cth „ 1 

7 

do. 

7tl, „ 1 

7 

do. 

8th „ 1 

7 

do. 

nth „ 

14 

do. 

12th „ 1 

Ifi 

do. 

13th „ 1 

14 

do. 

15th „ 1 

0 

do. 

19tli „ 

.6 

do. 

2lBt „ j 

5 

do. 

26th „ { 

10 

1 

do. 

30th „ 1 


Date of 
arrival. 


lOtli Doc. 

14t'. „ 

loth „ 

13th „ 

21st „ 

14th „ 

14th „ 

13th „ 

20th „ 
lOtli „ 

23rd „ 

2(Uh „ 

23rd „ 

19th „ 

2Gth „ 

21at „ 

2lBt „ 

29tl( „ 

23rd „ 

26th „ 

.6th .Tan. 

2 not yet received, 
26lh Dec. 

23rd „ 

29lh „ 

2iid .Tan. 

.6tli „ 

2 not yet received, 
,6th .Tan. 

3 not yet received 
3th Jan. 


D.ayB in 
transit. 


G 

10 

0 

8 

1C 

9 

8 

7 

14 

12 

16 

19 

1.6 

11 

18 

10 

9 

17 

10 

13 

23 


11 

8 

10 

12 

1.6 

10 

b 


Destination. 


[ Clive Mills, 

1 do. 

( do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

i do. 

] do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I do. 

1 do, 

j do* 

I do. 


As it is only u two days’ journey from the coalfield to Calcutta, the fij’ures given iihove call 
for investigation into the causes for the.so excessive delays To complete the nhnve references the 
following particulars of indents and supplies are given; — 


Indents and Supplies during Brrnnher, 1020. 


— 

— 

Indents. 

Siipp!ie>i. 

Olive 


Tectulmuri 

197 

108 

DallioiiBic 

. ... ... 

Choitodih 

77 

38 


. ... ... 

Bankoln 

01 

59 

Lawreaco 


Katras 

48 

13 

If ••• • 


Mudidib 

00 

24 


STATEMENT No. .32, 

Bengal CitAMnEit of Commeuce. — Memorandum dated 12 th .Ianuary, 1921. 

It is tlie object of this memorandum to define briefly the views held by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce regarding the terms of reference to the Indian Railway Committee 1920. 

“• If "'ill be convenient to deni first with Purl III — Railway Finaiwe. And with regard to this 
subject it must be stated at once flint the Bengal Chamber of Commerce has for munv venrs iiast 
consistently ui^ed the imperative necessity for n more liberal allotment of funds for expenditure on 
the Indian railway system. lor example — to (jiiote one of many roiiroscntatioiis — the Committee 
of the Chamber had no hesitation, when addressing the Indian Railway I’inaiice Committoo of 1908, 
in expressing their dehher.ate opinion that the amounts allotted in recent venrs for railway 
■ « equip! loiit, in India have not been sufficient for the need.s of'fhe country, anil 

the development of its tr.,de. ’ And they went on to say that if they wove asked to support this 
statement by evidence they would point to the di/riculties which sonie of the main lines were 
expenencing in handling, with speed and clficiency. the trailic offering. ” For many years past ”, 

lyommittee contended, there have heen grave comjilaints of inadequacy of the railway 
^ facilities for the carnage of coni from the Bengal mines to Calcutta. Periods of scarcity of roll- 
_ mg-stock have recun-ed almost annually since 1891, and the grievance has harassed' collieiw- 
_ owners, manufacturers, and railways alike. Shippers have had constant trouble in fulfilling 

‘ f nnd factories have been unable 

to count upon regular supplies of coal and .sometimes have had seriouslv to coiitemplate stoppiiu’ 
their machinery owmg to want of stock.” ' ‘ smppui^ 

3 The general situation in respect to railway transportation is worse to-day than it was when 
the above-quoted words were written. For only unthin the. last, week or so soine of the ju e m fis 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta have been forced to shut down their machineiT for vaS 
periods for want of coal. And it is admitted by the Government and the railway authoritios^th-d 
for at least six months, from the Ist.Tanuary current, there will be a shortngo of faci Ues for the 
carnage of coal to the extent of no less than 52.6 wagons daily. The movement oT general 
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luoi’clitiuJise lius bcou lor uioullib past, and is still being, greatly delayed and hampered "for the 
same reason. Those concerned with the buying and selling of niungauesc, sugar, salt, piece-goods, 
and seeds — to mention only a few of the commodities in which Calcutta is interested — ^have all 
experienced, and are exjjoriencing, difficulty in moving their goods as and when they are req^uhed 
to be moved. 

4. The Chamber of Commerce has been for years, and is still, of the opinion that the only 
way to overcome these difficulties, is to equip the railways more completely for the work that is 
required of them. It is scarcely within the province of a Chamber of Commerce to specify the 
jjarticular improvements that are necessary ; for that is of course the business of experts in rjril- 
way nranageirrent. But, for example, it is obvious that the supply of rolling-stock is deficient; 
that the lines in many parts need to be doubled; that the number of junctions ought to be 
increased; and that accommodation at despatching and terminal points is inadequate. In fact, 
looking at the matter from the standpoint of the trader, it would seem that what is wanted is 
atr all-round enlargement of the carrying capacity of the lines, to enable them to cope with the 
increasing trade of the country. They should be, that is to say, so equipped as to permit of their 
moving the traffic offered to them with reasonable promptitude and efficiency. Large industries 
are rapidly being developed, arid the Chamber has grave doubts as to the railways being in a 
po.sition to deal with their requirements without seriously prejudicing the interests of others. 

5. If this be admitted it follows that very heavy capital expenditure will have to be incurred. 
It is difficult for the Chamber to give a useful opinion as to the actua’I amount that wilt be required. 
But it maj' be recalled that the Indian Railway Finance Committee of 1907-08 recommended an 
anrrual progratrrme of expenditure of £12.5 millions. In view of the existing high level of prices 
cf plant and material it is not probably unreasonable to double this estimate now. ilnd indeed 
it has been suggested that no less than £30 millions (Rs. 30 crores) ought to be raised atmually 
for the rrext few years. This figure may, or may not, be correct. But, accepting it in the mean- 
time as an approximate estimate, the next point is as to how the money is to be found. 

0. Three methods at once suggest themselves to the Chamber: — 

(1) That Government should continue borrowing for general purposes and allot what can 

be spared to railways for capital expenditure. 

(2) That Government should raise money required for railway expenditure by the means 

of special railway loans. 

(3) That the companies should be given the responsibility of raising the money required 

for their capital expenditure. 

The first alternative, the Chamber considers, may be dismissed. It is the procedure that has 
previously been adopted, and it is to a great extent responsible for the present unsatisfactory 
state of railway development. In the view taken by the Chamber the Government of India did 
not succeed in the past^ — when money could be boirowed at low rates of interest — ^iu providhrg 
adequately for the capital needs of the railways. Surely, therefore, it would be more than ever 
unwise to persist now — when financial conditions are so unfavourable — in the policy of giving 
to the railways sucll sums only as the general financial position of the Government may malm 
available. For if the railways are over to be fully developed they must obviously be supplied 
with the funds necessary for that purpose. And past experience suggests that this end will not 
be achieved so long as they are dependent on what may be described as doles. To enable them 
to take their proper share in the task of extending the commercial and industrial development of 
India, they ought to be so fully equipped, and to be so efficient, as to be ahead of, rather than — 
as they have been for many years — behind the requirements of trade. 

7. The second and third alternatives suggest a similar procedure, namely, that money 
should be raised from the investing public for railway purposes only. And the question to con- 
sider now is, firstly, whether this should be done by the Government of India or by companies: 
and secondly, whether India can produce the required amount, or if it will be necessary to -go 
further afield. With reference to the first jrart of the question, the Chamber has grave doubts 
ao to whether the Goverrmrent of India sufficiently possess the confidence of investors to raise 
the necessary amount of capital for railways, in addition to that required for general purposes. 
The Chamber considers that it is supported in this opinion by statistics showing the amounts 
raised during the last few years by Government loans, and the capital of new industries raised by 
commercial bodies. It must be remembered that the large amounts raised by Government were 
greatly duo to powerful appeals to individual patriotism during time of war; and the Chamber 
feels that in normal times the difference between tire capital-raising power of Government and 
that of companies will be more greatly marked. It must also be remembered that Government, 
when considering how new loatrs can ho made attractive, , have to consider the danger oi 
deja-eciuting their existing secmitics. As regards the second part of the question, the Chaurber 
hesitates to give a definite opinion. It seems, however, that the sum to be raised will be so large 
that it will be dangerous to circumscribe the field, especially as a large body of wealthy Indian 
investors prefer nrore specidative inve.stments than railway stocks. Tire Chamber is, therefore, 
cf the opinion that an attempt should be made so to frame the Indian Railway policy as to 
attract investors from the whole Empire or even the whole world. 

' 8. Influenced by these considerations the Chamber would recommend that in the future the 
lines should not be, as thej^ are now, dependent exchisix'ely on Goverament capital. This was 
the view taken by the Railway Finance Committee of 1907-08; and the Chamber agrees with that 
Committee that the development of the Indian railway system would be expedited if the lines, 
which at present depend on the Goverament for their capital, were allowed to supply their 
capital needs without Government intervention. Tlie Chamber does not propose to elaborate 
this recommendation further than to say that it would bo a move in the direction of a new i)olicy 
in accordance with which the Indian Railways, while stall being owned to a large extent by the 
State, would he gradually commercialised. For the Government would doubtless continue to 
retain its present very large holding, as was proposed by the 1907-08 Committee. But future 
capital would be raised by the companies, and their interest in the profits would be eon-es- 
pondingly enlarged. It would bo for the companies to determine the methods by which they 
would raise their funds. Clearly, however, those methods would have to be in a form most 
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itf motive to the investing public. And it would not bo prudent to lay down hard and last rules 
on this subject- for the reason that terms which might be attractive at one time, nngh b- e s 
aUm^ive at another, or. ou the other hand, might be more favourable than was necessary 

9 In the event, which the Chamber would deplore, of it being decided that the railways 
must still look to Government lor then- capital funds, the proposal for the f 
liuauce from the general iinauces of tlie eounti-y may perhaps bo worthy of further 
This proposal was discussed by the Chamber as long ago as 1907, when the Government of Inma 
cbjected to it on the ground that the difficulties in the way of raising money were real dillieulties 



for railway pm-poses has to be provided by _ , • 

“ the supply of money depend on the Government's general situation at the time. Despite meso 
adverse opinions the Chamber is still inclined to suggest that the proposal bo re-examined. Matters 
have gone from bad to ■worse in respect of the railways since 1903; and no possible avenue to^ an 
improved condition of things should be neglected. A protest may be recorded nt this point ugomst 
the continuance of the q’steni of “ lapse." This system has admittedly so many obvious an(d 
serious disadvantages that it should certainly be discontinued. Periods of at least three years 
should be budgetted for rather than one year, ns is now the prnetiee. 

10. From what has been written above it will be evident tlint, ns regards I’art 1 of the Jiidiau 
Railway Committee’s terms of reference, the Chamber is antagonistic to the system of State 
management. The general question of the advantages of State, as opposecl to Company inaiinge- 
ment was fully discussed by tlic Committee of the Chamber ns recently as 1910 — letter No. 2112, 
dated 18th October, 1916, to the Railway Board. There is no need, therefore, to repeat the argu- 
ments which were then advanced against an extension of the principle of State maiiageniont. But 
it may be useful to quote the conclusions nt which the Committee of the Cliamhcr then arrived. 
These were: — 

fa) They (i.c., the Committee of the Chamber) consider that the existing policy, the essentia! 
feature of which is State, or part State-ownership united to coinmci-ciiil ndmiiiistra- 
tion, should be adhered to and persisted in; 

(()) They maintain that the exiierienco of the past shows that tliis policy is better adajitcd to 
the needs and circumstances of India, and is calculated more rapidly to advance the 
material prosperity of the country- than a policy- whicli would provide for general 
State-working in addition to State-ownership ; 

(c) They further hold that the company lines are, on the wliolc, more efficiently-, more 

economically-, and more satisfactorily managed than tlie existing Statc-worlcod lines 
and 

(d) They would strongly condemn any such cnlargemenl of the existing bureaucracy as 

would be unavoidable if the j)rinci|iul railways in tlie country were managed by the 
State. 

11. If the principle of State management be rejected, the question of whether the leasing 
companies should be domiciled in tlie United Kingdom or in India remains for consideration. Tlie 
answer to this enquiry- must depend to a large extent on the pou’er of India to suiqily the required 
funds. When examining this subject in 1918, the Committee of the Cliamhcr ex])reHsod u prefer- 
ence for the continuance of tlie system under which tiie boards of the eonijiunies are located in 
London, and it is still the opinion of the Chamber that the supremo control will have to be in 
London. For capitalists in the United Kingdom and in other jiarts of tlie Empire are, in the 
opinion of the Chamber, less likely to invest if the control is in India. x\t the same time, it 's 
admitted that the general tendency in commercial concerns nt the present time is in the direction 
of Indian domicile. -And local boards witli wide executive powers will certainly have to be estab- 
lished in this country. The precise extent of these powers will require careful consideration, but 
it would seem tlint broad questions of policy only would need to be referred to London. An objec- 
tion to local boards of directors in this country is the want of continuity of membership, which is 
very difficult to avoid, except, of course, in the case of the Indian iiiembers Tlie Chamber con- 
siders that the appointment of a chairman skilled in railway work would ho essential, while railwnv 
knowledge and experience on the part of other directors would not be neeossarv. Indian repre- 
sentation on the local boards should be in accordance uitli the amount of tlie Indian capital sub- 
scribed. 

12. In respect of Fart II. of tlie terms of reference — Railway Board and the Government of 

India’s control — it is not the intention of the Chamber to remark at loiigtli. It is clear, however, 
that as the Government is now, and is likely to be for ninny years, the largest sliarcholdor, a con- 
siderable measure of State control must be exercised over the railways But this control' should 
be, the Chamber considers, limited as far as iiossiblc, seeing that official control is so apt to circum- 
sonbe and to hamper conimercinl enterprise. In the event of any body .such as the present Rail- 
way Board being continued, the Chamber suggests that some of the existing inconvoniences nn>ht 
be avoided if the President ivere given n casting vote over his colicngue.s, and iiossiblv appointed a 
member of the Executive Cnveninient The Chamber would oppose any form of control modelled 
on the hues of the control exercised over the English railways by the Ministi-v of Transport On 
the contrary, ,t should be such as to pei-mit of the largest possible measure of' independence bein" 
given to the leasing companies. ‘ 

13. ■^^th regard to Part IV. of the terms of reference, it requires to he mentioned that the 
Chamber has been n consistent opponent of the principle of applying to all Indian rai“ 
minima mileage rates. 'Thjs principle was objected to by the Chnniher on its hit "KiorSv 
years ago, and again in 1905, and for a third time in 1912, when tl.c foIIo«-in- retXuon 

meetTng:-!- of the Chnmhor in“ s,ieeial general 

" of the Bengal Clinniber of Commeree strongly endorse the pro- 

test that they made against the contiminnce of this svstcin iiCtlieh-'leftor ^nflli ioh 

• September, 1905, to the Government of India, and that tlTe;" 
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that tho device of uniform minima mileage rates ignores the natural advantages attacli- 
ing to any particular line of railway ; that it presses with undue and unnecessary severity 
upon the eastern ports, such as Calcutta, which are served b 3 ’ railways working at low 
cost, inasmuch ns it forces those railwaj's to charge needlesslj' high rates of freight ; and 
that it consequentK gives an unfair and unjustifiable preference to the western ports, 
which are served bj- railwaj-s working at high cost, but which eniov' lower rates of sea 
freight to Europe. 

14. If tho C'hnmber s recommendations regarding the raising of capital funds bj' companies 
are adopted, the question of branch line terms becomes unimportant. The Chamber have no wish 
to decrj' the utility of the inception of branch and feeder lines by independent companies, as this 
forms a useful sphere of activit_v of several of the Chamber members. Thej' recognise that the 
present terms are entirely out of date, and they are willing to recommend that they should be made 
more attractive if it is considered that by so doing a new field for raising capital funds could be 
opened out. They arc, however, of opinion that branch lines should be built and worked as an 
integral part of existing railway systems. 

15. It should, perhaps, be added that purely strategic linos arc excluded from consideration 

by the Chamber in recommending the extension of the princijile of commercial mana'^ement. 
Strategic lines must be, of course, always constructed and managed by the State. ° 


STATEMENT No. 33. 

Tin; IxniAK ExuiximuiXG Association. — ^Lutteu dated’ 12th J,\nuaiiy. 1921. 

I am directed by tho Coininitteo of tho Indimi Engineering Association to submit, for the 
consideration of tho Indian Itailway Comniittco, the following observations in connection with 
the present eiiquiiy. 

The Mauatjcmnit of liailways owned hy the Slate . — In connection with the previous oiiquhy 
in 1010 this Associatijn expressed the opinion that the sj-.steiii of ('oiiqiany working is, on the 
whole, preferable to State .Management, their oxperioneo being that Company working is more 
accoinniodating as regards trade requirements and the public convenience than State working. 

The Coinrnitlee are .still in favour of company maiiageineiit and arc of the opinion that 
inaiiagoinent through companies domiciled in India, with the Board in India only, would be the 
most advantageous. 

Direct Slaie nianaguinent, however, will still he necessary where railways servo strategic 
purposes princiiialh', and in districts which arc not in themselves productive but which require 
opening up in the general intere.sts of the country. 

The litiilway Board and the Government of India’e Control . — In the opinion of this Associa- 
tion the powers and scope of the Hailway Board should be vorj- considerably extended. At its 
head should he a JVesident who should he a mcniher of Council. Tlic President should he 
responsible to the Governor-General for the cflicient working of his department. Under the 
President there should ho a Board to deal with all the railway business of the Government. 

Bailway Finance . — The question of the adequate financing of the railways is one regarding 
which the Association feels il.self unable to put forward any definite ]iro))osals. It is considered, 
however, that a considerable change in the present policj’ is essential if railways are to expand 
with the requireiiients of the country. The iidmission of the resjioii.sihlo heads in India of two 
of the most important railwajs, vir.., the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur, at a recent meeting 
at the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in connection with the acute wagon shortage, affords con- 
clusive evidence of the need for. a thorough invcRtigatioii of the fimmeial position, and the framing 
of measures whereby the railways will be supplied with funds sufiicient to enable them to meet 
all Icgitiinato demands, both for* upkeep and expaii.sion. The .'\gents of the railways are reported 
to have .said that they expect tho year 1921-1922 to be a bad .vear in which no progrc.ss can be 
made at all. ?iloncy would be .so short that llie railways could only just be able to earrj- on 
without advancing. No more damaging evidence of the parah-sing effect of economising at the 
expense of efiicicncy could, the .A.ssociation consider, possibly have been given 

The encouragement of private enterprise is liighlj’ desirable and a much more liberal attitude 
towards such is nccossayv in order to attract capital for ruilwn.v developments, in view of the high 
rate of interest obtaining for Government loans. 

General . — The question of tho provision of funds for railway equipment is of direct interest 
to tho Indian Engineering Industyv. In the matter of wagons and in manufactured work 
gencralij" a far larger jiroportion of the orders .should be placed in India; tlie money is then spent 
in the countiy, and assists in the development of iniporlanl industries which, in their turn, con- 
tribute to tho railwax’ n’vciiues in freights for raw materiahs and finished goods. Eailwa^' pros- 
perity is hound up with tli<- iiuiustri.al prosperity of the countiy; if industries languish, the rnil- 
xvays must suffer in eonseiiiience, it being oiio of the principal functions of a railwa.v to develop 
.and help indigenous trade and industiy. What this Association desires most stronglj- to urge is 
the provision of adequate funds for the railways, however managed, and that as far ns possible 
these funds should be expended in India. 


STATEMENT No. 34. 

Tm; Co.MiiiNEii Oovr.itNMnXT of Madiias. — Memokandum d.vted IOtii Januauv, 1921. 

The Ildlwav Board in their Ilcsolution No. 405/F-19 of 9th October, 1920, communicated 
their temis of reference in connexion with the railwaj' committee which has been appointed 
by the 'Secretary of Slate, to advise Government on certain matters connected with the 
administration of railwa.vs in India. Tiie.y subsequently issued a questionnaire and invited the 
Government of Madras to place their views before the Committee when they visit Madras. 


See oral 
evidence, 
paraj^raphs 
4062/4674. 


See ora 
evidence, 
parajrraplis 
4075/4731. 
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INDIAN ItAH.WAY TOMMITTIX. 


’riu" Ciovoriitiii'iit of Miulnis to Milimit to (hi! l!nih\u\ ('omtnilh’i' hi'forc tlyir iirmnl 

ill Madras llie following coM'-idarctl vicua for the future adiiiinihlration of l.ndv.inh in India 

•d. The (lovcrninonl of Madras iiroiiosc:— 

(J) 'The aholilion of coinpiuiy iimiiiigenicnl. , , i- 

l2) The seiiaiiition of railway liiuince from the finanees of the (iiAirinneiit of India 
(.'}) That th" uiih\u.\s he worked aoIeK in the interei-ts of the juihlic as eaventml cone 
ninnieations and not a*, eomniereial iindeHiikiilgt*. 

(■I) That the railwa.M, he grouia d into ststonm of reinonahle si/e (or oiienitioii and 
adniinif-tration, each gTOiiii having <lefinite funt'lions to iiiifonn nitliont 
rorn|)etilion. , . 

(5) 'That each gitiup he eontrolletl 1>\ a hieal Ho.nd of IIiree(oi“ with power-' Miinlar to 
those of the Direetora of an kliglish Jiailwaj , hut suhjeet to a veto on the part 
of (he Ooverninent Jlireelor. 

(ti) 'f'hat (he Itailwar Hoard he nliolished and a l>iiei'(or-(ieneral <'r Miui-ter of li:iilvva;.i; 
with a teehnieal stall he suhstituted. The Direetor-tieneral or Minister of liailwio^ 
(o he a Meluher of (anirieil. 

(7) (ioverniuent owneiNhip of all (JikkIs st'K-k. 

;i 'I’he reasons for suggesting the ahove ]iroiiosah. an given hriellv helow ; — 

(1) Aliiilituiii (./ 6‘oaipiiai/ .tfainii/i (iiciit — Thi' people of the Madras I’li'ideiiev have suUen d 
for jears fnim the effeeli. of t'onipany inaimgeineiit on eoniinereial lines. The (•{•inplahil" eeain d 
and defeats of the South Indian Itailwav are luiineroiis and well-V.nown and tie' .'la-irns nno 
Southern Mahnitta Itailwav is also a defi-etive svidein. ('oinplaiiifs from the piihlie r<",;.vrduu' 
the ineapaeil.v of the two Coiiipanies to deal with interehanged traflie at \rr-onam, • alaipt; and 
lvat|iadi Jiiiietioiis have heeii reeeived. and the South Indian Itailwav Atlmlnif trateni have nviii 
suggested that certain Iratric should he diverted h\ an fill South Indi tn rout'- vvhir.i might lie an 
one hnndied miles or more of extra lead to he paid for. Cases of this nature Iiuve Is -"ii referred 
to (he Itailwn.v Board. 

Tho Soiifli Indian Itailwav have faded in maiiv rispeets (o provide adt oii.v'e faerhid s fur 
Hie juihlic. Their track is of tiKi light earrvnig eap.ieitv to deal v ith he iv v li-afrie. and thev 
appear to he satisfied with out-of-date standards as n g inis r.ol-i and hvid;;i s Ile’ir jiiie-te/ri 
stations generally are insullleieiil to meet rei|iiiremi nts Defivts whieh havi lasui rep' at* 'Ity 
bunight to notice h.v Government Iiispiel'irs havi not la-nn reeiiti' d 

There is a shortage of hoth piisscngei and gissis sfivk on holfi railway s_es(,-ti)s Altliongh 
the loll mileage farried hy the two railways ni the ten-year pi riisl from UKVd to p.ips has nu-re.isid 
hy 87 percent., the iiiiinher of goods vehicles has mereasid hy only Itt pi r m i.t Both liie rnil- 
ways are earning at present tl per cent or upwards 

Tho Boanls whieh sU in London an l•onlposed lurg. ly of geiith nii-n v ho are n-d a« a n.de 
in touch with niodeni conditions m ludm. whieh m > < ssitati •• prohaigi d isirir spoudi in-i- Ueiwiiii 
London and India eiuising inueli delay 

(2) »S'e;"iriifiea u/ IMUrnij I'inami — It is iinsntisfaetory that railway finntU'e sfii nld h,' 
cnthel.v dependent on the finances of the Govirnnunt of India Hailways ea'i m vt-r earry 
out a sleadv programme of iinprovemi n|s if the monies .allottir! Ui them are di pi’t'd- nt on the 
receipts and e.vpetulilnri' of other departments of the Gnvenimeiit ol India rnnds otigiiially 
grmited are fre<iuenlly witlidrawn in tlie nuiise of a liniuieml year and at tiini" addi'i luid funds 
are ulTen'd during tin closing iiuntlis of the year The rvsnlt is emisidendile wii'te, ns th" 
diftienltios of spending inonev to the best advantage are ineri'iised and tin re is a teiuh-jii'y to 
spend Invislilv at the end of a (inaneinl year on ohjeits which may riot he of prime impoftatir*' 

The present tiimncinl svstem has resiilud in Soiilliern India heing slarvid as rctvrds l»vHi 
new eonslrnolion and iiiiiirovcnicnts to existing hues Theix is no short direct route heiween 
Madras and Ceylon: there is still only a singh metre gauge line from Madras Bem-h :> aithuards. 
(V line whieh for the first I.T miles curries a xeiy oxteiisixe snhiuh.vn frnnie in addili< :: to the l-uig 
distance itinil passenger and giynls traffic A numhi t of jimetions and lugger st itious p". 
inude(|uatc xarih to meet (he growing traflie, Knsle. I’oilamir. Madura and ‘1 iruppattnr max U- 
ipioled us oxaiu|des Several addilioiiid lines are leipiiied t<> open up in w eonuirv iial to fiu’iii 
direct routes, r . I’annili-Triehinnpoly -lliimnad Huilway, Bangui sv-Sah m-'lVieisin.ipoiv 
Biiilway. 

It is estiiniilrd that an l•xpeIldltlIle of sniiie "><) eimes of rupees is rc-pnred lo hung r.idwai 
coiiiriiiiniciition in Soiilhern India to a state of leasonnlde > flieieney 


The Goveniinciit of Madras piopose that lailwny linaiii-e should he intinlv s. p-irao-d ftom 
the finanees of the Government of India, mid that for capital ex|s'Mdit\ire on r.ulwavs ndditionnl 
money .slioiild be iiiised To avoid eom|>elition m Hu- money market the Hiri etors <if GnnilK 
should cull upon the Goveininenl of India to supjdy the eapita'l le.piiixd, and if the Ooxermm'ut 
of India should he uniihle to do so, the Diui-lois sliould tlien b.' aiitluirised b\ the Gov.'rmnout 
of India toinisc the nceossury funds in England or in India, but pieferably in' India Anv sueh 
loan should he secured hy dehentnies, shmvs or slocks hearing fixed rate-, of interest •' there 
should bo no ordinary shares 

If the Government, of India desiu- to add to the ivxemies of India bv taxiii" tran-ind’-taf io’i 
this cun be done hy iilaeing a tioc on tickets and a surcharge on gouds, ‘ i • • * 


(fi) linihaujH to he Workcl n, the lulncnh of Ih,- /'afd.7- - -The disadvantages of woikim- 
railways as eommereial eoneerns are elearly shown in the results of working the nii'lwavs in India 
in general, and piirlielilarly of the South Iiidiaii and .Madras and Southern Mahrutia" Itailwav s 
1(1 thy-ear 1918-10 the net working profit from State Bailways. after meeting : !: „ ’^^r 

uuseeUimeovw eUiwges, etc . yielded a roxemie of U millions sterling. Enieimt eomniuniwti'ms 
are essential to eivi isation and iirogivss. and means of commuiiiidilion should he worked so ns to 
cover expenses, ine udmg interest on eapital expended on consfruetion and eutiirmudil luid earn 

extSir."^” for’ln!,"'; eoK^;; mM 
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The man^enient of railways on commercial lines in Southern India has resulted in public 
reguireniGnts being neglected and inadequate provision being made to cope Mutb the traiBo. 

(4) Indian Railways to be Grouped.— Hhe two main systems in Madras are too small and are 
inconveniently divided, ^^d, m addition, the variety of gauges is detrimental to efficient railway 
working. It is suggested that the railways in India be grouped into eight systems of reasonable 
size with, distinctive functions to be performed without competition. The railways owned and 
worked by native states are excluded, but it would be advantageous tc those railways to be 
amalgamated with the groups. 

The groups might perhaps be composed somewhat as follows:— 

(i) Madras G'roup.— Including most of the lines in the Madras Presidency with a mileano 

of between 4,000 and 5,000 miles. •' “ 

(ii) Bombay Group. — ^About 6,600 miles. 

(iii) Bengal and Orissa Group. — Jittle over 4,000 miles. 

(iv) Punjab and Sind Group. — Between 5,600 and 6,000 miles. 

(v) Rajputana Group. — ^About 4,000 miles. 

(vi) United Provinces Group. — ^About 4,000 miles. 

(vii) Bihar Group. — About 5,000 miles. 

(viii) Burma Group. — About 1,500 miles. 

, It is not suggested that these groups should be rigidly confined to the provinces which give 
them their names. 

(6) Control of groups. — Each local Board of Directors or Trustees might be composed some- 
what as follows; — 

(а) Government Director. 

(б) Managing Director. 

(c) Pinancial Expert. (The head of a Presidency bank or other bank.) 

(d) Nominee of Local Legislature. 

(e) Nominee of European Chamber of Commerce. 

(/) Nominee of Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

(g) Industrial Eepresentative. 

(ft) Agricultural Eepresentative. 

(i) Labour Eepresentative. 

The method of selection to avoid duplication of interests will require detailed consideration. The 
Government of India, as owners of the railways, must approve all selections, and the Government 
Director must have the power of veto. In the case of the Punjab group a Military Director may 
be necessary. There should be sufficient inducement for such a Board to work the railways effi- 
ciently and economically, as they will have to pay interest on the capital from whatever source 
supplied, and their ability to extend and improve communications will depend on the financial con- 
dition of the system. 

The directors should be given a very free hand and a wide range in rates. When a group 
extends sufficiently it can be subdivided into Grand divisions, as is done in America. 

(6) Railway Board to be abolished. — The Eailway Board has not earned the confidence of 
the public during its existence. Its powers are too limited, since in practice it apparently often 
receives its instructions from the Finance Department and its orders from the railway companies. 
It has failed to insist on the railways in Madras under company management being worked to the 
public advantage. It has failed to obtain sufficient funds to meet public requirements, and appears 
to have remained content with whatever money the Finance Department have thought fit to 
supply. 

The attached statement compares the capital expenditure of the South Indian and Madras 
ai d Southern Mahratta Eailways with that of other State railways. 

The Board have also failed to initiate a policy of railway construction or to make steady 
annual progress in construction, with the result that there are no main lines south of Madras, and 
lines have been constructed without regard to future developments. 

The question of gauge has not been satisfactorily settled, and the country is now saddled with 
a mixture of gauges, causing much inconvenience. During the 14 years prior to the appointment 
of the Eailway Board 1,200 miles of new railway were built in this Presidency, but in the 14 years 
of the Eailway Board’s existence only 535 miles of new lines were opened, of which some 200 miles 
were in course of construction when the Board was formed, and 142 miles were constructed by dis- 
trict boards or other agency, leaving an annual average of about 14 miles constructed through the 
agency of the Board. 

The Board has failed to compel the Madras and Southern Mahratta and South Indian Eailway 
.Administrations to supply sufficient rolling stock to meet public requirements. 

It has also failed to obtain satisfactory terms from the South Indian Eailway regarding the 
construction and working of the Karaikudi-Arantangi Eailway, amongst other instances. 

A single responsible head is much more satisfactory than a Board, but he must have a proper 
status as a Member of Council. It might be better to combine railways, roads, canals and harbours 
under a portfolio or department of communications, but this would only affect the position of the 
Director-General of Eailways, and not the railway organisation. 

The Director-General or Minister should have under him chief directors of the various technical 
branches, such as engineering, traffic, finance and loco. They would only deal with general ques- 
tions affecting railway policy throughout India, such as standard dimensions, gauge, rates, stan- 
dardisation, distribution of goods, stock, etc., etc. 

Two essential branches are necessary under the chief director of engineering, namely, (i) a 
branch to supervise and advise on new projects, so as to ensure that a regular policy is pursued and 
lines are constructed on a pre-arranged sj’stem ; and (ii) a technical branch to carry out experiments 
of all kinds (e.g., timber for sleepers), to publish reports and papers on technical subjects, and to 
advise in the capacity of consulting engineers. 

33B2G I 
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(7) Government ownership of goods stoclc . — A central control o£ goods stock would be advan- 
tageous to the country, and should eliminate the disadvantages of the present system of pooling. 

Depots would be established in each railway group area, and a comparatively high daily chai’ge 
would be made whilst a wagon remains on a system. This would stimulate groups to get the stock 
off their system or back to the depots when not required, and so encourage expeditious transport 
and handling. 


ArPUNnix. 

Statement comparing Capital Expenditure on State Raiheags in India and on the South Indian and Madras 
and Southern Mahralla Raihonys during 1909 to 1918-19. 



1909 

24,282-04 

1,25,694 

1910 

24,405-19 

89,482 

1911 

24,822-43 

1,22,053 

1912 

25,125-15 

1,31,046 

1913-14 ... 

25,831-95 

1,71,060 

1914-15 ... 

20,174-3.3 

1,69,790 

1915-10 ... 

20,261-88 

92,925 

1916-17 ... 

20,401-03 

45,701 

1917-18 ... 

26,262-08 

27,812 

1918-19 ... 

26,415-65 

41,127 

1 


.5-17 1,440-02 5,040 3-49 

3- 00 1,440-02 .5,175 3.58 

4- 92 1,440-02 .3,480 2-33 

5- 24 1,440-02 ,5,775 3-99 

0-04 1,504-01 9,350 0-22 

0- 53 1,505-58 5,387 3-57 

3-54 1,505-58 3,192* 2-12 

1- 73 1,505-58 2,G80t 1-77 

1-00 1,505-58 1,317 -87 

1-50 1,505-58 — 285t — -19 


2,873-90 0,104 2-12 

2,880-75 4,427 1-58 

2.880- 75 4,573 1-55 

2.880- 81 2,009 -90 

2,880-81 4,019 1-00 

2,879-01 4,175 1-45 

2.895- 47 .3,019 1-25 

2.895- 49 2,.371 -82 

2,878-14 980 -.34 

2,897-00 1,571 -54 


* Ba. 11,12,000 represents outlay on Native State Section, Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, 
i Rs. 18.10,000 

J An expenditure of Rs. 55,000 during the year refers to the Native State Section of the Tinnevelly-Quilon 
Hailwty. 


STATEMENT No. 34 (a). 

Governmont of Madras. — TjETTer dated 1st Ferruary, 1021. 

Witli reference to my letter No. 4 E,v., dated 10th January, 1921, forwarding copies of n 
Memorandum on the railway policy advocated by the combined Government of Madras, I am 
)j directed to forward for the information of the Indian Railway Committee the following statement 

I of the views of Government as modified in the light of subsequent further consideration of Iho 

; issues involved. They would propose; — 

' (1) The abolition of company management at the earliest possible date consistently with 

the necessity of providing funds for immediately essential improvements to existing 
lines. 

^ In order to expedite the termination of existing agreements, it is recommended 

that the Companies be approached with a view to a compromise being arranged on 
' the basis of the conversion of profit .sharing capital into debentures with fixed 

j interest. 

'■4 (2) The separation of railway finance from the finances of the Government of India. 

(3) Tliat the railways be worked primarily in the interest of the public us essential com- 

munications and not solely' for commercial profit. 

(4) That the railways be grouped into systems of reasonable size for operation and adminis- 

tration, each group having definite functions to perfenn without competition. 

(5) That the existing Railway Board organization be abolished and replaced by a Director- 

General or Minister of Railways with the status of a Member of Council, assisted by 
(o) a body of technical experts, and 

(6) a Council adequately representing all interests concerned which shall be 
entitled to receive information and make suggestions, and shall be con- 
sulted on questions of policy. 

(6) That each group be administered by a local organization similar to that recommended 

in the previous paragraph (5). 

(71 That in the event of unavoidable delay in the abolition of company' management, repre- 
sentative councils on the lines contemplated in proposal (51 and (G) be brought 
into being at once. 


STATEMENT No. 35. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Maoniac, Agent, Madras and Southern Maln-atta Railway Company. 

Part 1. 

See oral Question No. 1. — State versvs Company management. 

evidenoe. Comparing the existing systems, their relative advantages may bo considered under the 

following heads-.— 

4789/4820, (1) Finance, i.c., relative powers of the State as compared with a public company to raise 

5111/5138 

capital. Also practicability of separating railway finance from general finance of 
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comi«a-ative rates of interest demanded in 
England and India respectively to attract capital. 

of r Jie State and by companies’ boards respectively over tlie allot- 

ment of distribution of funds in order to carry out 
(a) Important new projects including feeder lines. 

Li rfr, additional facilities and convenience for the public, and 

(c) General revenue expenditure. ^ 

(3) Competition. 

‘^““trolling boards and their officers and employees. 

(5) Effect ot political pressure on railway policy. 

(6) Delays due to the domiciling of companies’ boards in London. 

As regards (1) with the present conditions of the money market,' it is essential to utilise all 
possible avenues for raising capital at reasonable rates, but at the moment it would be difficult 
to ath-act capital in India without a substantial Government guarantee or other equivalent induce- 
ment, and It IS probable that the rate of interest demanded would be highei- than that in 
England. 1 his point is dealt with, however, further under Part 3. 

As regards (2) it is considered that companies’ boai’ds have better opportunities for iudein» 
the relative priority between various new projects and the rate of expenditure on betterments^ 
etc., than a Stat-e railway board, since a company’s board must have a more detailed local 
knowledge of its own undertalcing. 

As regards (3) there is every likelibood of less competition between lines controlled by the 
State than between separately administered Company-managed lines. State control is likely 
to have less elasticity in dealing with rates and fares. State lines also likely to be compelled by 
public demand to introduce a similar scale of conveniences and facilities for public travel on 
all their lines, in-espective of the density of traffic or rate of interest paid, which would involve 
some diversion of capital from more important requirements. State lines likely to have less 
power to differentiate fairly between the various public demands and interests. Preferential 
treatment thus likely to be given to the wealthier and more densely populated districts and 
areas to the detriment of expansion in important tracts of country with less power of 
representation. 

Closer control likely to be exercised by the State over their agents and traffic managers with 
reduced power for local initiative. 

As regards (4) the relations between a State board and its officers and employees not likely 
lo be so intimate as between companies and their officers. Under present system. State lines 
keep one li.st for officers of each department and transfers are made between all State lines. 
Similar pay and concessions granted on all. Right of appeal of all State officers and employees 
to Yiceroy. Railway Board, etc., rendeys it difficult to dispense with the services of anyone on 
account of inefficiency only. Powers of a State board for selection arc thus more restricted 
than in the case of companies, and there is less incentive for good work on the part of specially 
capable men since promotion ordinarily is governed mainly by seniority. Furllier in' the case of 
temporary vacancies in the higher administrative grades there is a tendency to transfer officers 
from one line to another to avoid temporary supersession. 

As regards (5) Railway interests liable to be adversely affected by local outcry 

■ . from public when railway development affects any individual private industrial undertalring 
irrespective ot its advantages from the point of view of general welfare of country. 

As regards (6) under the present system, companies hoards are domiciled in England. This 
has the advantage of promoting direct access to Secretary of State, free consultation with Boards 
of other companies and with London Consulting Engineers on technical matters. Also a 
larger market for reciniting suitable technical directors and chairmen to serve on Boards. It has 
the disadvantage of the delay inseparable from obtaining replies by letter, but with the free use 
of the cable and provided the company’s agent in India enjoys the full confidence of his Board 
and is given full powers to act in emergency, delays are usually unimportant and not greater than 
those involved in references to the Government of India or Local Governments on important 
matters. 

I have had personal experience as a Railway Officer of the North Western Railway as| 
Assistant Engineer, Assistant Ti-affic Superintendent, Assistant District and District Traffic 
Superintendent also, on the Eastern Bengal State Railway as Assistant Traffic Superintendent, 
District Traffic Superintendent' and Deputy Traffic Manager, my State line experience extending 
from 1897 to 1908. I have had experience of a company’s line as Deputy Agent and Agent 
from 1908 to 1914 and from the end of 1919 to date. Experience in France as D.A.D.R.T., 
A.D.R.T., and D.D.R.T. from ’ September, 1914, to February, 1919. 

Question 2. — This question has not been answered as it is dealt with in my replies to ques-» 
tions Nos. 1, 3 and 9. 

Question 3. — Advantages and disadvantages of domiciled companies boards in India or in 

the United Kingdom. _ . . t . ,7 tt j j 

I recommend that companies boards should continue to be domiciled m the Umted Jtingaom. 
The relative advantages of the proposed alternative depend to a considerable extent on 

(a) The relative resources of the money market for raising capital in either country and 

(b) Practicability' of obtaining a fully qualified Chaiman and Secretary and the required 

number of suitable Directoi’S for a Board domiciled in India. 7.1 

As regards (a) it is considered tliat the location of the Board governec a arge 

extent by the counti^y in which the shareholders’ capital is raised. So long as the whole or even 
the greater portion of the company’s own capital is held in England, a Boai omici e 1 
England will be necessaiy in the interests of the shareholders. . t j „• 

It is, I think, the case that many large business fii-ms and banlcs • ' 

ciled in tlie United Kingdom and only maintain agencies m India and yet find no difficulty in 
carrying on their bii.siness. In the case of railway compames their ca]iitn is ’ 

their shareholders are very largely domiciled in the United Kingdom and I leii co 
Secretary of State. , ^ ^ 
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As regards (h) this poirit is considered in detail in replying to question 6, but it is m my 
opinion self-evident that a Board must be composed of tecbnical, commercial and financial 
representatives and must have a Cbairman chosen for his technical qualifications assisted by a 
whole-time Secretary. 

As regards other relative advantages and disadvantages, the work required by the Board \yill 
be similar wherever domiciled and its powers will be similar so long as State control remains 
unaltered. The work of a Board includes, in addition to the control of the general policy of the 
company and other matters, the following questions: — 

(а) Control over capital and revenue expenditure, sanction to new projects and important 

estimates, terms for working feeder lines and design of rolling stock. 

(б) Increase in establishment, recruiting of superior staff, pay, allowances and concessions 

to staff. 

(0) Stores, placing of contracts, inspection and shipment. 

(d) Eaising of capital, distribution of interest to shareholders, supervision and transfer 
of stocks and shares. 

(c) Contracts with Government, preparation of accounts and reports. 

Questions grouped under (a) demand both technical Icnowledge and practical experience. 
Boards domiciled in London have the advantage of the services of retired railway officers of 
long experience and also of first hand intercourse with eminent London Consulting ISngineers. 

The matters grouped under (h) require for their proper disposal an intimate and up-to-date 
knowledge of the working of a railway and of details and conditions of railway service. Boards 
in London, in addition to being able to obtain experienced railway officials ns directors, have 
direct access to the Boards of other companies and can thus secure a dosirnblo uniformity in 
the matter of the grant of concessions to their staff. 

As regards (c) the placing of contracts for English stores and material and arrangements for 
inspection and despatch, insurance, etc., will still require to ho arranged through the repro- 
sentativesijn London with whom an Indian Boajxl could not he in immediate touch. 

The work referred to under (d) and (c) is influenced by the extent of the capital held in 
either England or India. 

It is understood that the disadvantages of Boards domiciled in England ns compared to 
India have been represented to be the following: — 

(1) They are not in close touch with actual Indian requirements. 

(2) Their knowledge of changing conditions is limited to what is disclosed in official reports. 

(8) They are inaccessible and delays arc caused by the necessity of references to London. 

and 

(4) They are not sympathetic to proposals for construction of feeder lines. 

' (The above criticisms are referred to again in question 5 but arc dealt with 
in answering this question.) 

With regard to (1), since the Chairmiyi and a proportion of the Directors are men retired 
from Indian railways with a wide knowledge of Indian conditions and many years active 
experience of Indian railway working in all its details, there should bo no difficulty in arranging 
for the Board to keep in close touch with the Indian situation and requirements by means of 
sending out representatives periodically to India ns is now generally done. Further, the informa- 
tion at the disposal of Boards in England is not limited to official reports. The Agent sends 
a’eekly a large number of demi official and confidential letters ns well ns a private weekly letter 
and is encouraged to keep the Board posted wdth all essential details. Careful attention is also 
paid to the Indian Press and copies of important journals are forwarded weekly. 

The company’s senior officers when on furlough or other leave in England visit the Board's 
office and are encouraged to ventilate their ideas on matters affecting their own department 
The Agent can ccmmunicate by cable all important matters. Such delays ns occur are not con- 
sidered to be appreciably greater than those arising from reference to the Government of India 
and Local Governments on important matters. 

As regards feeder lines, my experience does not bear out this criticism. The justification for 
the construction of feeder lines and District Board lines should rest, I consider, on the prospect 
of a reasonable return on the capital outlay, f.c., on being a sound financial undertaking. Cases 
do arise where local Governments put pressure upon Companies Boards to offer special favoiirable 
terms for working feeder lines, which, if accepted, would result in an annual loss of revenue to 
the Company. It is submitted that a refusal to accept Government proposals under such con- 
ditions cannot be held to prove want of sympathy. A Board of Directors domiciled in India 
would not be likely to take a more liberal view when considering the financial interests of the 
Company under their control. 

As mentioned in replying to question (D Boards domiciled in England have a considcrahlo 
advantage in being able to refer direct to the Secretary of State ; since presumably Boards domi- 
ciled in India could only do so through the Bailway Board and Government of India. 

Question 4. — ^I consider that the existing system has worked satisfactorily in the past and 
that the administration' by Companies Boards has proved to l>e both efficient and economically 
sound. If a system could be introduced bv which the existing share of the capital owned by 
the Company could be increased this would be of advantage, but Government must continue 
.to be the predominant partner, and the Company’s total share should not, I think, exceed 40 
Mr cent, of the total capital of the undertaking. 

\So long as the annual peroentage on the Company’s capital, ns obtained through the net 
exceeds the Government’s guarantees, the present system is an effective one in givint' 
the tAmpinX."" interest in their undertaking. Shoiild this 'porcontago fall below the Govern- 
ment ^utv^antee the interest of the Company in their undertakings would he weakened An 
objection to theVmresent system is the relatively small amount of capital which Companies are 
allowed to hold.- SA * 
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Under Clause 11 of this Company s contract the Company can only increase its share of 
capital provided the Coverument share is increased in the same ratio us originally contributed 
so that this Company can never receive more than 4/13ths of the surplus profits. 

It would S6ein desirable that equal treatment should be given to tlie Company and the State 
in regard to additional capital raised by either. That is to say that money raised by the Com- 
pany by means of debentures or otherwise should rank as capital for the division of surplus profits 
in the same way as advances made by the Secretary of State. 

Question 5. — See reply to Question 3. 

Question 6. ^It is considered that constitution of a Hoard of Dhectors domiciled in India 
should include — 

(a) Chairman selected for teehmeal knowledge and experience who should be in a 
position to devote a reasonable portion of his time to the Company’s interests. 

{b) One at least and preferably more directors with practical technical experience. 

(c) A technical Government representative selected by the Kailway Board. 

(d) One or two Directors selected from the mercantile community, i.e., from ameng lead- 

ing merchants, shipping firms or employers of industrial labour. 

(c) One or two Directors with financial experience and 
(/) A whole-time Secretary with technical experience. 

It might also be desirable to include a representative of the most important of the local 
Trades’ Associations. 

In India it is considered that it will he very difiicult to obtain the services of the required 
number of technical experts, and as referred to in replying to Question 8, there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining impartial Directors of commercial experience. 

As regards safeguarding Government interests there should be no difficulty in arranging for 
this through the medium of the Government Director, who might possibly be the Senior Govern- 
ment Inspector.' 

Question 7. — 1 do not consider there need necessarily be any lack of continuity in a Board 
domiciled in India provided the serious difficulty of obtaining suitable directors, vide my reply 
to Paragraph fi, can be surmounted. It is suggested that a suitable chairman could be obtained only 
by appointing the agent of a railway to act in the dual capacity of Chairman and Agent, but this 
would necessitate an increase in his office establishment and some considerable modification in 
the existing system of ad m inistration. 

A permanent Chairman nominated by Government, that is presumably a Government official, 
is considered to be open to objection as this would, in effect, convert the so-called Company’s 
Board into a State Board, and must tend to curtail the powers of the Board and cramp its 
initiative. In replying to Question 6, I have mentioned that I consider that the Board should 
include three representatives skilled in railway working, but I am unable to suggest how these 
could be obtained. 

Question 8. — I consider it very necessary to consider this point. The larger Indian railway 
systems serve more than one Presidency and Province and while it is believed that directors could 
only be obtained from among men whose headquai-ters are identical with that of the railway com- 
pany, it is clear that such men, or at any rate those selected from the mercantile community 
would nob be conversant with the needs of other provinces. For instance, Calcutta merchants 
can usually have little knowledge or sympathy with the interests of Ca^vnpore and Delhi. The 
interests of the Madras and the Bombay Presidencies are by no means identical, nor are those 
of Bombay and Central India. A far wider degree of impartiality is believed to be obtainable 
with the existing system of London Boards of Directors than with the proposed Indian ‘Boards. 
The responsibility for giving due consideration to the claims of all the various areas served by 
a big railway company would be likely to devolve in the case of Indian domiciled Boards on the 
Chairman and the Government Director, and this might result in unpopularity and disagreement 
with the other members of the Board. 

Question 9. — ^At first sight this proposal api>ears more attractive than that of the system of 
management by a Company through a Board domiciled in India only. The difficulty in formu- 
lating a workable system lies in differentiating between the powers to be exercised by the Board 
of each Company respectively. For the reasons given in answer to Questions 3 and 8, 1 am of 
opinion that the Board of the English Company should continue to exercise the same powers as 
at present, and since it would not be practicable to grant similar powers to both Boards, I advocate 
(hat the functions of the Indian Board should be consultative only. The Indian Board might 
give useful opinions on questions affecting the comfort of passengers, construction of local feeder 
lines, local changes in rates and fares, proposals for local municipal taxation, alterations in time 
tables, etc., and would deal with the raising of capital in India, distribution of interest to their 
Indian shareholders, transfer of stock and shares and their own special contract with Government. 

They should not, however, have any power to sanction estimates, to decide terms of working 
of new lines or to interfere with questions affecting the pay of the staff and concessions granted to 
them or to give orders to the Agent. In times of emergency, however, they might be consulted 
by the Agent and kept in touch with the situation, but the Agent should retain full powers ns 
delegated to him by the English Board, to whom alone he would be responsible for all decisions 
(aken. 

The above suggestions are likely, however, to prove difficult to carry into effect. As the 
Indian capital increases, the Indian Boards would demand increased powers and even in the case 
of a purely consultative Board, due weight would require to be given to its opinion. The Agent 
might find it difficult to reconcile the orders of his home Board with the opinion of his Indian 
Board and his position w'ould not be an easy one. 

i 

Part 11. 

Question 10. — I consider the existing system of control by means of a Eailway Board gener- 
ally satisfactory, but iniat certain modifications are necessary. 
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Question 11.— 1 am of opinion that tho present constitution of tlio 
president and a certain number of members is a suitable one, but b 

It is impossible lor a Board of three nvembcrs to bo acquainted with the Board 'inust 

L'o important requirements of all tho railways in India. Iho werL requiic Hnim 


The Baihvay Board should include among its members men who aie uoquu u cu , . . 
principal parts of India and Indian railways niight bo divided conveiiiontly ° inmnbprs 

The Board should include one represent alive from each group and at leas w ‘ , 

should be from companios’ lines. iVn objection to tho present constitution is e 11 •] 

of State railway officials. Two of tho three jncinbers and both the seerotancs are laihu y 

men. Appointments to the llailway Board should only bo inmle bj' selection of t lo ■ i 
obtainable, of expert knowledge and independent views, and tlio rule limiting tho appo 

to five yeai-s should bo abolished. . . i i u u j i 

To attract such men tho present rale of salaiy roquire.s to bo increased aud should bo not less 
than Bs.5,000 for a member and Bs.C.OOO for the President, with tho right to pm tho btatc 

Bailways’ Provident Fund. i i , : ii. 

To enable the Board to keep in touch with important projects it should include t\yo spec ally 
selected officers to act as inspectors. Mon of about 20 years’ sorvico should bo suitable and they 
should be given an adequate salaty, c.ij., lts.2,500. , • i 

In addition to the llailway Board's Chief Engineer, the services of a traffic expert with special 
exiierience of rates and faros are, 1 consider, essential. 

In t-liQ case of tlie subordinate olliccrs, si)eci)il care should bo tnlicn to Bclcct as sccrotancs 
men of the highest class and tho salarj' should be made an attractive one. The assistant secre- 
taries should not bo kojit too long and their appointments should be limited to live years ns 'a 
maximum. _ 

1 do not advocate obtaining men from England to serve on the Railway Bonrtl. IJiorc is 
good material in India, while English railwuyincn are not coiivorsunt with Indiiui conditions and 
difficulties, and this knowledge cannot be acquired at Goveniment headquarters. Wlint is 
required is lo make the appointments atlrnctivc and not to restrict the selection to men 
approaching rotiroinout. At tho same time the powers of the Railway Board should not bo 
hampered by financial rcslriotions and railways should not ho placed under the control of the 
Gcmmorce and Industiy Dopurtmout (see also my reply to Question 16). 

Tho present system, whereby each member of tho Board has equal powers wiUi the_ President, 
is an eminently sound one in my opinion and is conducive to dealing with all question.s with reason- 
able despatch. I dejiroi'ato strongly n reversal to any system of a Director-General of Railways 
with separate 'J'echnicnl Directors for Engineering, Traffic, Mechunicnl, Accounts, Slorcs, etc. 
Since the majority of (he important questions before tho Railway Board arc bound to overlap 
and contain subject mutter coiieoriung two or more sopurale leehnicul departments, tho lastr 
named system must result in an intorminablo round of noting, each director molcing remarks on 
the notes of his fellou direeUn-s. In my ojiinion it is unde.sirable that’ there should he a Director- 
General with power to over-rulo a considered tochnicnl opinion of any of his directors. Tlip Rail- 
way Board’s rulings and decisions should he tho considered and agreed on opinion of tho Board 
as a whole or at least of a majority of its members, any indiviciiinl moinbor disagreeing being per- 
mitted to record his dissent 

Question 12. — I consider that the llailway Board has generally exorcised its functions siitis- 
faetorily, but that on occasions there has been a tendency to go into unnocessarv dclnil.s. 

It is impossible for a Board consisting of a President and tno membeis to ho actinninted with 
local requirements and the relative priority of <lemnud8 from all the railways in India and I am 
of opinion the powers of tho Board in regard to Iho distribution of tho nvaiiable funds for capital 
expenditure between tho various comiianics and Stale lines have not always been exercised fairly. 
There has been a tendency, I think, to give a larger share of cujntal funds to tho richer lines sondng 
the most important Presidency towns and ports in rosponso to piihlie elamour. When tho Rail- 
way Budget Grant is cut down a pro rata di.«tribution hotween all lines encourages inflated future 
demands. 

♦ ^ ^ i: ^ 

The functions as now exercised by the Railway Board extend to unnecessary detail. An 
examination of the Schedule of Powers granted to boards of companies shows that 'this might be 
simplified usefully. I would mention items 1, 2, 5, 5a, 8, 26, 28 and -1.5. An extension of powers 
would save correspondence. ' 

Question 13.— I consider the Railway Board jiossesses adequate jiowers of control over railway 
administrations in matters relating to requirements of the travelling public and of trade. Tho 
capacity of railway administrations for dealing effectively and exjioditiouslv with such matters is 
largely governed by tli^e funds at their disposal. Until such time as sufficient cajiital can he raised 
to admit of the Budget Grants being sanctioned m full, public trade and jmblie tmvelling must con- 
tinue to be hampered by the inadequacy of railway resources to meet all demands 

In matters affecting the travelling public the provision of siiccial facilities 'in the shape of 
better acooriModation, lighting, dining cars, provision of rofreshiiient rooms, etc., can snfolv bo loft 
Railway conversant with local conditions and needs than tho 

• rates and fares, see reply to Question 30. The Senior Government Inspector who 

is the Railway Boards representative, is in a position lo know what arc tlio requirements of the 
tiavelhng public, and whether any additional .special trade facilities are necessary. 

Question 14.— This is principally a matter for public bodies to express an opinion on So far 
as this company is concerned, the complaints from the mercantile comniunitv and tradom >Tcnerally 
have been confined to insufficiency of rolling stock and delays in meeting all traffic reqn foments 
particularly during the busy season, which has been aggravated by tho special difficulties caused by 


I 


Minutes of evidence. jgg 

the War and has been explained to them. Objections have appeared in the Press to the raisin- of 
fares and m a few minor instances to the raising of rates, but the railway case is so strong that any 

o^ScThatrot y“t gLXr ^ 

Special facilities have been granted to Indians, c.g., acconi- 
X. introduction of Indian refreshment-rooms, waiting-rooms for Gosha 

Questions 15 and 16.— Yes. In regard to the existing arrangements for financing railways the 
fmance of radways should be separated from the general finance from India and should bear some 
relation to earning powers of railways. The provision of adequate capital has become a quTs^ 
tion of vital iinportance 1° tlie efficien^ of railways. I am of opinion that the railways of India 
are now important enough to stand by themselves and be considered separately from commerce and 
industry, and that they might be made into a- new Transport Department. 


Port 111. 

Question 17. — ^No; the supply of funds has not been adequate. 

-■ As regards {b), maintenance funds are usually provided, but there was considerable difiiculty 
in obtammg material for renewals during the War. with the result that this company is consider- 
ably in arrears on its renewal iirogramme. 

I enclose two statements, showing deferred balance at end of 1919-20 for rail renewals and 
rolling stock respectively as compared with our programme. 

As regards (o) construction, the following figures show the demand made by this company for 
capital purposes, that is, for construction including improvements : — 


Demand by Railway. Sanction by Railway Board. 
Lakhs Rs. Lakhs Rs. 

1912- 13 : 36'84 32-70 

1913- 14 58-31 53-62 

1914- 15 • 47-70 47-70 

1915- 16 68-92 2993 

1916- 17 6200 17-89 

1917- 18 • 7305 33-06 

1918- 19 159-29 54-55 

Total 506-11 269-46 


It will be seen that in these seven years the Railway Board have only granted 53-24 per cent, of 
this railway’s demand. In 1919-20, however, this railway’s demand was for Rs. 136-95 lakhs, and 
a grant of Rs. 154-60 lakhs was sanctioned. It n-as not possible to spend all this owing to delay in 
receipt of material, and there was a lapse of Rs. 29-12 lakhs. 

In 1920-21 the demand was for Rs. 144-83 lakhs and the sanctioned grant was Rs. 161-37 lakhs, 
but this included an anticipated throw forward of Rs. 134-48 lakhs on English indents. 

Eor next year, 1921-22, the demand w-as for Rs. 164-11 lakhs, and the preliminary sanction is 
for Bs. 66-85 only. 

This necessitates stopping all new projects. It is not conducive to economy, and renders it 
impossible to make up the existing arrears. 

Question 18. — ^Yes. I consider this policy entirely sound. The most vital necessity now and 
for some years to come must be to improve the facilities and equipment of existing lines. All lines, 
both State and companies’, are believed to be in arrears on their actual requirements for loco- 
motives, wagons, coaching stock, and require considerable outlay on junctions and for renewals and 
strengthening of bridges and permanent way, improved watering arrangements, and in many cases 
considerable extensions to their locomotive and carriage and wagon shops. 

To build new lines before properly equipping the existing ones would tend merely to aggravate 
the difficulties of the present position by throwing additional traffic on to railways, already over- 
burdened, and would thus still further impair their efficiency. 

Question 19. — I am unable to give an estimate of total annual requirements, but not only are 
there considerable accumulated arrears to make up, but the cost of both material and labour has 
increased very largely. The pre-war estimate thus requires to be largely increased. 

• So far as this railway is concerned, I estimate that for the next five years a capital grant of 
about 200 lakhs a year is required to meet our requirements, which may be divided approximately 

as follows ; — , 

Lakhs. 


Locomotives 
Coaching stock 
Goods stock 


25 

32 

55 

—112 


Works 

Question 20.— I consider that there are decided advantages in raising a proportion of .the 
capital funds required by railways in India. Under e.xisting conditions, with all the shareholders m 
England, there are no members of the Indian public financially interested in railways, ^e 
result that in cases of dispute between railways and their employees, pressure is 
ment to avoid a strike on account of its prejudicial effect pn mercantile, mistrial and public 

interests, and due consideration is not paid to the railway side of the case. -i ^ ariim'Tikfrn 
holders there would be a section of the public ready to support Government and railu ay admimstra- 
tions. Similarly, Government and railway administration would find their hands stien^thened 
when notifying any increases in rates and fares. _ • i- „ t „ 

There are, however, certain difficulties^ the first, viz., the ° , • yg^lvin" to 

directors, and the powers to be granted to it have been dealt with ms -P P o 

Question 6. ^ ^ 
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There is another important point and that’ is the probable difficulty of bo^owmg m India 
on terms similar to those granted to the existing English Company. With the present pwte 
of the money market a Government guarantee of about 6 per cent., if not more, appears likely 
to bo demanded and wo should thus have the anomaly of English capital raised under a 3^ per 
cent., and Indian capital under a considerably higher guarantee. Apart from other dilliculties. 
tlib question has to bo faced of how to deal with the case of a j'oar in which the not interest falls 
below the guarantee to the Indian Company, The loss would in any case require to be borne 
wholly by Government, 

For this reason preference shares or debentures appear to bo. preferable but moy prove less 
popular than a Government guarantee. 

Qiicsfion 21. — No. I consider some further inducement to be necessarj'; but this is a 
financial question which I do not feel competent to deal with. 

Question 22. — ^I am not conversant with details of the present financial situation but 
generally speaking I consider that ordinary share capital with a Government guarantee would be 
the most promising method for attracting private capital in India. Under present circumstances 
such guarantee would probably require to bo a high one, not less than 0 per cent. It might, 
however, bo varied with the bank rate. For instance, it might bo made 1 per cent, lower than 
the average bank rate for the year. 

As an alternative, preference shares appear to offer the next best inducement. 

. Question 23. — No. 

Question 24. — No. 

Question 25. — Not answered. 

Qiccstion 26. — In regard to Piu-t B. I am certainly of opinion that a more or less general 
percentage of increase in railway rates is justified, but will require to be applied gradually. As 
regards passenger fares a higher maxima rate is, 1 consider, desirable, but I am not in favour 
of raising one class of passenger rate without making a proportionate increase in the other classes. 
I consider the maxima might bo raised as follows : — 

Pies. 

1st Class 


2nd Class 
Inter Ordinary' 
Inter Mail 
3rd Ordinary 
3rd Mail 


16 

6 

74 

4 

6 


and it might be loft to railway ndministrations to adopt such increases within this maxima ns 
they consider to be justified. 

As regards goods traffic the present time is not an auspicious one for a general incrensp m 
rates as the export trade has fallen off and goods traffic generally is slack. So far as this ndminiS' 
tration is concerned W'O have done nearly all that is possible in regard to the canopllatipn or 
modification of special rates and it is necessary now to consider a rise in the classification of 
certain articles piurticularly of those wiiich have increased most in value since the war. I con- 
sider that the existing class rates might bo modified and that an increase of some 20 to 33 per 
cent, in the maxima should bo found practicable. This does not mean that all railways will 
raise all their rates by this percentage but that they will have the power to alter the rates for 
such commodities as they consider desirable. 

Question 27. — Not answered. 

Question 28. — ^I do not think existing arrangements arc satisfactory. In the first place the 
Budget is made too early in the year to be made with any degree of accuracy; secondly, the 
present system of money not spent lapsing to the Bailway Board is wrong; and thirdly, the pre- 
sent restriction on transfers between ordinary, coal, and sjrecial renewals and between India and 
England is a handicap on money being spent. 

(ii) In regard to the first point the July Forecast is prepared a year in advance, for instance 
for this year (1920-21) the July I'orecast was duo with the Railway Board on the 15th July, 1919. 
To be submitted by Agents on that date it has to bo prepared earlier by departments and 
although the Railway Board receive this document in July, 1919, they pass no orders on it until 
December, 1919, and even then the orders passed are only tentative. In January, 1920, a 
preliminary issue of the Budget estimate for 1920-21 is sent forward based on the tontaHve figures 
given by the Rnihvay Board on which final Budget orders ore telegraphed about the end of 
March, 1920, and the final order prepared and submitted about May, 1020. 

(iii) In addition to this, in October, 1920, a six months’ estimate for the year 1920-21 is 
submitted to the Railway Board followed by a revised estimate for the same year. In the fol- 
lowing December this is followed again by a preliminary issue of the Revised Estimate for the 
year 1920-21, and the Budget Estimate for the following year 1921-22 is submitted in Januaiy, 
1921, while modifications in the grants for the year 1920-21 are not wired until February, 1921 
The system is too elaborate. 

('■'O 4® rfigsrds the second point the present system under which money not spent is lapsfcd 
to the Railway Board is wrong, ns money once sanctioned should not lapse. With our present 
Budget sanctions with a currency of one year only, and, modifications of sanctions not coming 
out until February with the year ending on the 31st March following. Railways have not 
sufficient time to get out indents, submit indents to the United Kingdom, lot contracts in the 
United Kingdom, and, despatch stores to India within the period allowed. It is one constant rush 
to be m^time whereas with a 3 or 6 years currency of sanction a regular working programme could 
be organised which would facilitate work and stop lapse in grants e i s c 

(v) In regard to the present system of non-trnnsfer between 'certain heads, once the Railway 
Board sanction certain money to any railway, it is considered that the control of the Railway 
Board should finish m that respect. It is presumed that once money is sanctioned Government 
are prepared that such a sum of money should be spent, during the period, by each particular 
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railway, and it should be left to the ofiicials of that railway how best to spend the money in the 
true interest of the railway concerned. At present, although an Agent sees he canZ Ussiblv 
spend Ins grant under any particular head he is not allowed to spend it under another head 
without the Eailiay Boaid s sanction. Talce for instance a sanction for Programme Benowals 
ahen because of labour trouble materials cannot be obtained. The Agent maf receive a favor- 
able offer for coal in excess of his Budget grant under that head for that year, but is not allowed 
to purchase coal out of Programme Renewal money. Yet coal is wanted Jor the next year and 
he purchase this year would result in less purchase next year and more money being availaWe 

for Progratnme Renewals next year when materials might be obtainable. 

, statement made by the Indian Railway Finance and Adminis- 

tration Committee in 190 1 that m decidmg on the allotment to be made in any year for railways 
the Government take account of any improvement in the finance position owing to the occurrence 
of lapses, in the face of the following statement; 


Year. 

Railway Demand. 

Railway Board Grant. 

Amount of outstanding 
indents at beginning 
of the year. 

1912-13 

Lakhs. Ra. 

Lakhs. Rs. 

— — 

36-84 

32-70 


1913-14 

58-31 

53-62 

49*90 

1914-16 

47-70 

47-70 

32*85 

1915rie 

68-92 

29-93 

29 ‘G4 

1916-17 

62-00 

17-89 

15*75 

1917-18 

73-05 

33-06 

14*96 

1918-19 

159-29 

54-55 

35*17 

1919-20 

136-95 

154-60 

33-87 


It must also be remembered that the Railway Board make their provisional Budget allotment 
in December when the exact lapse at the end of the following March is not known. 

Question 29. — ^I have no criticism to offer on the present an-angements for regulating ex- 
penditure in England. The reasons for forbidding the transfer of sanctions between England and 
India are not known. 


Port IV. 

Question 80 . — 1 consider the powers exercised by Government over rates and fares to be 
adequate, but I consider the manner in which these have been used in the past is open to 
criticism. Eor example, the Railway Conference attempted to draw up a complete uniform 
classification of goods on all railways. In so doing the highest class in which a particular 
commodity was placed on any railway was not always adopted, certain railways agreeing to 
waive the highest classification. This uniform classification was sanctioned at first by the Rail- 
way Board, but was subsequently cancelled owing to the fact that class rates for certain com- 
modities had to be raised. 

As an instance of the unfairness of the present classification, it may be mentioned that the 
G.I.P. Rmlway are permitted to charge -80 pies per maund per mile for cotton full pressed, 
whereas this raOway is only permitted to charge '50. This commodity can stand the higher rate, 
and the reason for this distinction is not understood. 

Question 31. — ^I consider the powers delegated to Railway administrations have been wisely 
used in the interests of the public, and instances can be quoted in which public requests have 
been met. On this administration we have recently offered a special low rate for the carriage of 
cement and stone to Bezwada. We granted for many years a special rebate to the Sandur 
Manganese Mining Company, special rates are given to Messrs. Parry & Co., for their factory at 
Ranipet and fcr tile manufacturers on the West. 

We have had tivo local cases of exception being taken to our quotations, viz. ; 

Firewood. 

Betel leaves. 

In the case of firewood the rates were raised in the busy traffic months, keeping the low rate 
for the off season. The tradem appealed to the Madras Government to continue the lower rate 
throughout the busy season, but it was pointed out that the greater proportion of traffic was 
carried at the time the higher rate was in force, and it was for this reason that the lower rates 
wei’e cancelled. 

In the ease of betel leaves the enhancement was generally agreed to by all important 
company-worked railways excepting the South Indian Railway, and it is the general opinion of 
traffic experts that this commodity can well stand the enhanced rates. The traffic in the 
commodity has increased after the enhancement was made. 

Question 32. — I have had no experience of any case in which a Railway Commission was 
appointed for the settlement of any dispute between railway administrations and traders. 

Question 33. — No. , 

Question 34. — ^There is a marked variation between the demand for goods traffic in the busy 
and off seasons in India, and it is impracticable for railways to provide sufficient rolling stoiA 
and other facilities to meet all the busj^ season demands without delay. On thi.s railway it is 
impossible to comply in full with all demands of merchants for wagons from about the beginning 
of March to the end of June, and on certain other sections public demand cannot always be met. 

The position has been aggravated by the difficulties caused by the M'ar which has m^e it 
impossible to obtain the rolling-stock, material and machinery required, and has necessitated 
a considerable curtailment in the annual budget expenditure. Until this is rnade up it v ill not 
be possible for railways to provide adequately for all the requirements and needs of the industnes 
they serve. Under the present circumstances, on existing mam Imes it is the trade of the 
country which forces the development of railways and not railways which develop the trade of 
the country. 
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STATEMENT No. Sli. 

The Madiias Cha.mbeh of Oosimeece.— Memokanhusc dated Stii Jandaey, 1921. 

The Chamber will not attempt to deal with the questions seriatim, but will confine itself to Sco oral 
a short expression of its views on the five main heads of the questionnaire. - pllaKraphs 

i827ll872. 

Part 1. — The ManagcDic'ni of liailivays oivuecl by the State. 

Broadly speaking the Chamber is in favour of the existing policy behig maintained, that is 
to say the railways now owned or partly owned by the State should be woiked by companies. 

Madras is not perhaps in the best position to express an opinion in this matter, because 
both the railways serving the Presidency are company managed, but on the broad question the 
Chamber adheifes to its views as expressed in its letter to the Eailway Board dated 11th August, 

1916, which were in favour of company management. The Chamber is of opinion that company 
lines are on the whole likely to be more efficiently, more economically and more satisfactorily 
managed than State worked lines. " ' 

As regards the point of management by companies domiciled in India or the United King- 
dom (Questions'3 and 5-9) the Chamber is rather attracted by the suggestion in Question 9 “ that 
the systems of management by companies domiciled in England and by companies domiciled in 
India might be combined.” This notion is a new one, and ought to be explored. In an advisory 
and consultative capacity, and with powers of action in certain directions without Deference to 
London, a Board in India might be a useful adjunct to a main Board in London. But the 
Chamber fears such a plan would hardly be found workable, and much the same general objec- 
tion applies to a Board wholly domiciled in India. On the whole the Chamber is in favour of 
companies being controlled by means of boards in London. There should be intimate relationship 
between such boards and the management of the lines, and the latter should have large powers 
of dealing with questions of current management without necessarily referring to London. Eur- 
ther,' it should be a recognised thing that a majority of the members of a home board should have 
recent Indian experience, and that by means of regular visits by a deputation of its members the 
board should be kept in close touch with conditions in India. 

Part 11. — The Baihoay Board and the Government of India’s Control. 

Speaking generally the Chamber is of opinion that the system of control by a railway board 
as at present constituted is satisfactory. But it can hardly be said that the Eailway Board has 
altogether come up to public expectations. It would seem as if the Board required strengthen- 
ing and enlarging. The method of limiting aijpointments to five years dt)cs not seem to give the 
best results and the Chamber would advocate the appointment of suitable men who ai© still in 
the midst of their Indian career, and who may serve on the Board for much longer periods than 
five years. If necessary the scale of salaries should be raised in order to attract men of the highest 
class, not only as regards the Boai'd but also as regards secretaries, assistant secretaries, etc. ‘ 

The Chamber would like to see a permanent member on the Board with special experience 
of South India and it's needs. In this latter connection the Chamber is under the impression 
that South Indian interests have often suffered in the distribution of funds for capital expendi- 
ture. There is a very general belief in these parts that ’those larger and richer lines, nearer to 
Simla than Madras is, seem always to be more favoured in the allocation of funds. The Chamber 
would like such an impression removed and would welcome an assurance that the Northern 
lines and those serring the ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta do not receive a more liberal 
share of funds than we do in the South. 

Part 111. — Eailway Finance. 

The Chamber is strongly of opinion that the supply of funds for railway purposes has hitherto 
been utterly inadequate. 

The Chamber would answer Question No. 17 emphatically in the affirmative. The utter 
inadequacy of the Government annual grant and consequent inabilitj' of the railways to keep their 
lines and rolling stock up to the mai-k (an-ears have greatly increased owing to the war) makes it 
a vital necessity for several years to come to confine all energies to improving the facilities and 
equipment of open lines. 

Construction of new lines should be held in abeyance for the present. Eunds are urgently 
required on a much leurger scale than hitherto, but the Chamber is not in a position to name any 
approximate amount. Neither does the Chamber think it necessary to discuss the difierent 
methods of raising capital. There is no reason why funds should not be raised both in India 
and the United Kingdom, unless there be anything objectionable in having two rates of interest. 

It is almost certain that a higher rate of interest will be required in India than in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Chamber sees little hope of borrowing in India at much under 7 per cent, income tax 

free. 

tleparate borrowings for railway purposes (Question No. 25) would undoubtedly be likely to 
interfere with the success of ordinary Government borrowings. If fi-om the latter sufficient funds 
can always be allotted to railway purposes, the Chamber would rather not see separate borrowings 
for railways. But if this cannot be guaranteed then there should be separate arrangements for 
railway finance. 

In regard to Question No 26 (b) the Chamber agrees that railway rates .should be generally 
raised if necessary so as to jirevent railways from being a burden on the general tax-payer. 

As regards 'Question No. 28, the Chamber considers that the Budget system of annual 
“ lapses ” should be abandoned in favour of ordinary business methods. A railway should be 
able to depend on adequate funds to cany out its programme of works and not be hurried or 
harassed by the fear of “ lapses ” in any one year. 
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Part IV. — Government Control, etc. 

The Chamber has no particular romarlts to offer under this section, save to say, a.s regards 
Question No. 31, that its relations, and so far as it is aware the relations of the trading com- 
munity generall}', with the railways serving the Presidency are of the most amicable and satis- 
factory character. 

Part V. — General. 

Question No. 84 must be answered emphatically in the negative. But in saying this the 
Chamber has in mind the difficulties and arrears caused by the war, and is not taking serious 
exception to the nonnal state of the railways prior to 1014. There was room for improvement 
even then, and as traffic has steadily increased since 1914, and the general volume not likely 
to grow loss, it is an urgent and vital necessity that the wartime leeway be made up before there 
is any new construction. 

In conclusion the Chamber would call attention to the present low rate of interest allowed 
on capital for feeder railways. It is altogether impossible now to attract capital at 4 per cent., 
and when the time comes to push the construction of feeder railways the Act will require to be 
amended and something like ordinary market rates will have to bo offered. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson, Sir Gordon Fraser and Mr. A. P. Symonds are available to give evidence, 
on the foregoing, if required. 


STATEMENT No. 87. 

M. ilmiED Batcua Sahid, B.A., Representative of the Southern India Skins and 
Hides Merchants’ Association, Madras. 

I propose to deal mainly with the question of direct state management of the Railways in 
India; the views expressed in this memorandum may be taken to be the views of practically all 
the members of the Association. 

2. I am fully and categorically in favour of direct state management of the railways in 
India. The question of State or Company management has been, I believe, raised even in the 
Western countries, but, in my view, there cannot be two opinions os to which is preferable so 
far as India is concerned. Of course, I am viewing the question as an Indian from the point of 
view of the Indian people and the utility and convenience to them. 

8. I have experience and knowledge only of the two principal railway systems connecting 
South India, namely the South Indian and M. A S.M. Railways. Both of those systems are 
under the management of companies floated in Great Britain with a board of directors sitting in 
London. I consider that the real test of success of railway administration is the comfort and 
convenience provided to the travelling and trading public and not merely the making of profits 
at the expense of the public. The railways, in my opinion, are a national asset and they ouglit 
not to be worked purely on commercial lines us they arc now worked by private companies which 
are anxious only for their own profit, whose actions and polieics arc determined by self interest. 

4. I may give a few illustrations. It is the third class passengers that contribute the 
largest income to the railways, but the way in rvhich they are treated is most deplorable and 
heart rending. Particularly is this so in the South Indian Railway. It is not merely during 
the time of war and the subsequent years thereto when the want of rolling stock may be advanced 
as an excuse ; it was also in the previous normal years. Protests and agitation have constantly been 
made w’ith no effect. I think the local Government has no means of compelling the railway 
administration to do the right thing, and whatever powers the Government of India may possess 
in theory they have in practice, judging from the results, given a complete carte blanche to 
the companies. Third class passengers hove been and still are treated by the South Indian 
Railway Co. worse than cattle, and it is a most j)athetic and heart rending spectacle to see 
thousands of people subjected every day to the worst humiliations and the greatest inconvenience 
imaginable I am using these epithets very guardedly. I would suggest that the members of 
the commission ascertain the fact at first hand without previous notice to the authorities of their 
intention. The evil is only accentuated by the companj- holding in practice at least a complete 
monopoly of one of the most fertile and populous parts of India. The continuance of such a 
state of affairs cannot and will not be tolerated if the people of this country have any voice 
in the matter, nor would it prevail if the railway is under the direct management of the State. 
It exists only because the companies managing the railway do not care for the convenience and 
comfort of the people so long as their pockets are not directly affected. On no other basis cfin 
I explain the inhuman treatment meted out by the South Indian Railway Company to the 
vast majority of the people from whom they derive practically the whole of their income. 

I may take another instance. Madras city has been getting more and more congested. With 
a view to relieving congestion, suggestions have been made for extending the city in the suburbs 
where there arc excellent areas available for habitation; but railway facilities' are very poor. 
There has been a proposal to open an extra line to facilitate quicker communications between 
Madras aud Pallaveram or Chingleput; but nothing has been done because, I believe, the 
company has not been enthusiastic about the matter. The company consider a matter like this, 
which is of the greatest importance to the w'elfare and development of the city from the purely 
selfish point of view as to whether it is likely to pay them or not. Under State management, 
questions like these affecting people are bound to be considered from the broader point of view' 
of public convenience and utility. 

Then again incidentally, I may say, that far less scope is, under company mano"emont, 
afforded to Indian talents and Indian enterprise. I believe I am correct in saying that° in the 
higher Indian railwmy services there are proportionately far less Indians than in the various 
departments of the State. 
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The industrial, commercial and economic life of the people of this country can, in mv con- 
sidered view . be properlj'- developed only if the railways are under the direct control of the State. 


Labour troubles and dififieulties of which there is increasing evidence can be solved more 
satisfaetonly by the btate than by pnvate companies. 


I consider that India should, as far as practicable, be independent in matters affecting its 
industrial and con^ercial life. The eontrol of railways by foreign business corporations is an 
obstacle to the achievement of this ideal. 


I am not in favour of man^ement by companies oven though the companies are floated 
in India, but 1 certainly prefer them to companies floated outside India. I do not believe that 
SfcfltB roanagGineiit must necessarily be less efficient than Company management. 

_ I suggest that whatever capital may be required for railway enterprise is to be raised in 
India and in India only bj means of loans at a fixed rat<j of interest. Of course, just as in tlie 
case of the Government War Loans and business floatations in this country, persons of any 
nationality cun subscribe to any such loans. 1 do not believe that cajiital in Indja is shv and will 
not edme out for even such an object of universal convenience and utility ns the railway. India 
is a poor country^ but, for an object like this, the benefits of which are directly enjoved bv all the 
people, not merely the educated and wealthy ‘classes, but even the mosses' and the ryots will 
freely come forward if they are guaranteed a reasonable rate of interest, and they iiave the 
assurance that the railways will be so worked as to bring about the mnvimum benefits to the 
people of this country. This is possible, I submit, only if the railways are under the direct 
management of the State, which as is no\v admitted on all hands is bound to become increa.sin*^ly 
responsible to the people of this country. “ ‘ 

I have carefully considered whether, in view of the fact that the affairs of Government are 
noiJy being carried on by a soulless millinery incapable of admitting enterprise or initiative, such 
a vast business organisation as the railway, the success of which depends very largely on business 
capacity and originality ean be worked satisfactorily by the State. But there 'is no insurmountable 
obstacle and the problem to me appears as only a problem of w'ays and means. A separate depart- 
ment may be organised, based on current business principles, hut these are matters of detail. I 
believe that 'with the present rates of fares, Indian railways can, under proper State management, 
be worked at h profi't. I would suggest a retrenchment of the comparatively high salaries paid to 
higher railway officers in this country if the railways are worked at a loss. I believe that in the 
higher railway serviebs as in other services, India is paying far larger salaries than other countries. 
Eetrenohment of these high salaries should, in my ojiinion, be carefully considered whenever 
economies liave to be effected If under State management the railways are still worked at a loss 
the deficit may be ‘made up by income from other departments of Government and the pcojilc 
would not grumble any more than they would grumble for expenditure incurred by the State in 
connection with roads, canals and other objects of general public utility and convenience. 

I have not entered into details of arrangements by State because, in my opinion, they are 
to be considered after it is decided that the State management is, in the conditions of India, the 
best eourse to be adopted. 


STATEMENT No. 38. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Introduction . — ^This Chamber’s experience of railway matters is confined to the two railway Sc« oral 
administrations in Southern India, the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway and the Soutli ovidence, 
Indian Eailway. The South Indian Eailway Company, Limited, has been a member of this 
Chamber since 1913. The subjoined statement is based on the experience thus gained. 

Management of Railways owned by the State. — ^In. the year 1916-17, the Eailway Board 
instituted an enquiry into the practical side of railway working, founded upon everyday experience 
of those commercially interested in railways, in order to determine whether State or Company 
management of railways had rendered better service to the public. This Chamber was tlien asked 
to state its opinion, and we then said that the management of railways by the State would result in 
the public being better attended to and served ; that such management would attract a better- 
educated class of men for service, thereby ensuring gi*eater efficiency and public satisfaction. We 
also added that our experience led to the conclusion that in the despatch and delivery of goods, in 
tlie matter of attending to complaints and to the convenience of third-class passengers. State 
management of railways was in every way better than management by companies. The experience 
W9 have further gained confirms us in this view. 

We are of the opinion th'at railways owned by the State should be directly managed by the 
State. State management would be distinctly to the advantage of the country as a whole. For 
one thing, the management of a railway by the Government would bring it under the influence of 
public opinion. Company management lacks this necessary corrective. In the second place, 
traffic facilities, both for passefigefs and for goods, woilld be more easily obtained in a R\-stem of 
State contrbl and management than in any system of Company management. In the third place, 
the industrial developmfent of the country would be better secured by means Of State management 
of railways. In the next place, ‘by gradually eliminating wasteful extravagance on the one hand 
and ruinous economies on the Other, State management would conduce to the promotion of effi- 
ciency and economy in the administration. We may also add that the army of railway employees 
would find their lot happier as Servants of the Indian public than of a company. In any case, we 
see no good, in the present state of educated opinion in the country and of the national temper, in 
perpetuating a system of working and managing the railways of the State by the representatives of 
stock and .shareholders, sitting thousands of miles away frorn the actual working of the concerns, 
without the wants, wishes and the voice of the public of this country, who are the predominant 
partners, determining what is best for the country as a whole and for the people by means of the 
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growing representative institutions of the country. Eoihvays should no longer be run as mere 
commercial concerns to the best advantage of alien stakebolders, whoso stake is only a small frac- 
tion as compared with that of the State, but to secure the material development of the country, 
to advance its trade and industries, and to promote the comfort and convenience of the general 
population. As it is, notwithstanding the enormous sums of the tnxpa 3 'ers’ money invested m the 
State railways, they are run as private concerns by companies, who are onl^- zealous of earning 
more profits so that they may have their share of it every .year ; and the Government, for their part, 
.are satisfied that railways give them more and more revenues so that they may have enough to 
spend for purposes which appeal to them most, with the result that real railwaj' requirements are 
starved. We are anxious, therefore, that the whole policj’ of railway' administration should change, 
and everj- opportunity' afforded by the termination of a running contract ivith a working comiiany 
should be availed of to substitute State management and control for the present Company manage- 


iiiCiJir. 

As the contract with tlie Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway has yet about IG j'ears to 
run, and that with the South Indian Railwaj' about 24 years, we submit the following tentative 
scheme lor the better management of these two railways during the pendency of their contracts. 
A. Provincial Advisory Koard should be constituted, composed of officials and non-ofiicials, with the 
Senior Government Inspector of Railways at the head of the Board. The non-official members 
should be the representatives of the interests of trade, industries, finance and of the general public. 
It should be the duty’ of this Board to enquire into all railway grievances ; to use their best offices 
nr.d influence in the settlement of claims against the companies and of disputes between the em- 
ployers and the employees ; to offer its considered ojiinions on proposals for branch and feeder rail- 
ivays, for changes in rates and fares, for improvements in train services, for additions to rolling 
stock, etc. ; and, in short, to ensure the more efiiciont working of the railways and the convenience 
and comfort of all classes of the population and the several interests served by the railways. The 
proceedings of this Board should bo regularly recorded and communicated to the Government of 
India for information and further action should that bo necessary. 

If these two companies are not agreeable to shift their homo boards to the centres of their 
actual o]jerations, they may at least be urged to constitute auxiliary local boards to consider and 
decide all matters ns tliey arise, subject to the final sanction of the home hoards in certain reserved 
matters. It would be well if these local boards, when formed, have the interests of the people also 
represented in them. 

The Ttaihuay Board . — We consider that the system under which the Railway Board now con- 
trols State railways worked by companies is unsatisfactory. So far ns the commercial or tlie 
general public are concerned, oven the existence of the Board, not to speak of its intervention in 
railway matters, is not appreciated. It is particularly so in Southern India. The average busmess 
man here doubts whether the Railway Board exists to help the working companies or the public at 
large. We think this system should lie ended, ns it is not capable of being mended. If, ns we jiro- 
pose, the working companies should at the end of their lease of life be replaced by State manage- 
ment, the system of controlling railway working by the ageney of the Railway Board cannot use- 
fully he continued. We propose that the system in force jirior to 1905, by which the Government 
of India controlled railway’ working by the agency of their own departments, bo immediately 
restored. We should prefer the control being vested in the Commerce and Industry Department 
with a fully-equipped Railway Branch, with an expert staff to manage the control in the traffic, 
construction and stores departments. The member in charge should bo directly responsible for the 
conduct and management of railways. In constituting the Railway Board in 1905 on the recom- 
mendations of the Siiecial Commissioner for Indian Railways, Mr. Robertson, the Government of 
Lord Curzon stated “ that the central idea of a Railway Board was that there should be a body of 
practical business men entrusted with full nutborify to mnnnge the railways of India on commer- 
cial principles, and freed from all non-essentinl restrictions or needlessly inelastic rules.” Tlie 
result of the policy underlying this statement, during the past 15 years the Board has been in exist- 
ence, has been to emphasise the commercial aspect of railway management to the prejudice of the 
larger interests of the country and the people ns a whole, and to safeguard and advance the interests 
of working companies rather than those of the general public. In fact, the members of this Board 
are erstwhile company agents, and there is a free interchange of places from the companies to the 
Board and nice vemd Naturally the interests of such a personnel are one-sided. In our opinion, 
the, powers of control over railway administrations which the Railway Board possesses under the 
.\cts of 1890 and 1905, have not been sufficiently exercised in jiublic interests and so as to serve the 
requirements of the travelling public and of the trade of the country. We arc for the abolition of 
the Railway Board, as we consider that it serves no useful purpose, and that railway administra- 
tion, on the whole, should be better without this needless, ex|)ensive, ill-eouceivcd agenev. 

Railway Finance . — In our opinion, in view of the present depressed conditions of trade and 
finance the world over and in India in particular, tlie time has come when we should cry halt for 
new construction unless pressed by the most urgent necessity for military or strateeical considera- 
tions. Provision for open line requirements is the immediate necessity, and such capital as may be 
required therefor should be raised by open boiTowing in this country, or it need bo in Etmland, 
within the limits of anticipated requirements every year, on such terms and conditions ns may be 
best suitable under the circumstances of each year. We should think, ns far ns possible, all expen- 
diture on open lines should be met from railway earnings, and anv capital borrowed for this purpose 
should be shorbdated loans to be repaid from the annual earnings. It is our opinion that all 
borrowings, even for naaintenance of open lines, should for some time be limited to what can be 
saved out of the earnings, and that additions to capital outlav should not otherwise bo made 
Private enterprise and capital for construction of new lines are only other names for privileged 
foreign companies and the neglect of national interests. We are, tlierefore, for nationalisin’^ rail- 
way enterprise in this country and for steadily working towards this goal. ” 


We are in favour of the policy of the separation of railwav finance from the ’’oneral finance of 
the counti-y, as the gross railway receipts and expenditure swell the budget fmures of •’oneral 
revenue and expeuditure m a confusing manner. We are also against the present bud<-et svstem 
of lapses. The Railway Budget will have to be framed for a longer period than one vear ' We 
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should prefer a programme and allotments for about three years ahead. Wo are in favour of rail- 
way borrowings being separated from general bon-owings, and c\cry railway loan being declared to 
tie for railway purposes only. This course should attrncl a better class of hivestors in the country 
and outside. We have no objection to railway companies raising loans for dcvclopnionts, subject 
to the sanction of the Secretary of State for India and within certain defined limits, piovided, how- 
ever, the terms of the running contracts with the companies are not varied on that account so as to 
give the companies any greater control than they have now in the management or to prolon" their 
lease of life. 

Rates and Fares . — ^The existing Government control over the railway administration in respect 
of rotes and fares is, in our opinion, neither adequate nor satisfactory. The freedom given to the 
administrations to w'ork w’ithin the maxima and minima rates is not exercised in the interests ol 
the public. Within the last three or four years rates on goods traffic have been generally raised, 
and we would instance in particular the increased rates levied by the South Indian Itnilwa> on Itero- 
sino oil, groundnuts, piece-goods, including twist and yarn, and grains and piihes generally-, 'i'he 
higher rates have been prejudicial to trade in these articles, and we have not been able to "discover 
the causes of the increase in each case. In fares, the South Indian Eailway recently raised the 
fares for two of its through passenger trains to the limit of its mail fares. We do not see tlie justi- 
fication for this increase, seeing that these through trains do not even nm the same speed ns the 
mail train. 

We commend for the consideration of the Committee the general principles enunciated by the 
Indian Industrial Commission in Chapter XIX of their Eeport, headed “ Industries and Transport.” 
We desire to impress on the Committee the necessity for a change in the rate fixation policy as 
recommended therein, and we desire to emphasise the general principle recommended by the Com- 
mission to be followed in railway rating, so far as it affects industi-ies, that internal traffic should lie 
rated as nearly as possible on an equality with traffic of the same class over similar distances to and 
from the ports. 

Complaints are frequently made regarding inexplicable routing of traffic which are not in the 
interests of trade. We may give a very recent instance. We believe even at present considerable 
quantities of goods destined to stations south of Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, from Madrsis 
Beach and Egmore, on the South Indian Eailway, are booked from Eoyapuram on 'tlie Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Eailway via Arkonam Junction. 

There have been frequent complaints against the system of levying two sets of rates — one for 
railway risk and the other for owner’s risk. Without assuming any liabilities for loss or damage, 
railways charge full freight rates practically under this system, and we commend to the Committee 
a full enquiry into the technique of these two different rates. 

General . — The railway workshops should be utilised as the training ground, without racial dis- 
tinctions, for the youth of the country with mechanical and industrial aptitudes to become the 
future loco-foremen, mechanics, engine-drivers, carriage builders, electricians, fitters, etc. These 
workshops should be so equipped as to be capable of furnishing almost all necessaries and stores 
required for railway working, and to dispense with as many articles as are now imported from out- 
side the country, excepting those that are indispensable absolutely. 

The administration of the railwn.y should be carried on as much as possible through indigenous 
agencies, affording opportunities for the educated young men of the country to hold superior and 
responsible posts in the service of railway administration. 

The inadequacy of passenger and goods vehicles to cope witli the traffic offering in Southern 
India is the subject of long-standing and serious complaints. The congestion in passenger trains is 
enormous, and practically no regard is shown to the maximum limit of passengers for a compart- 
ment. The scramble for goods wagons has led to extensive coiTuption, and wo have heard of as 
TTiUch as Es. 50 being paid to secure a single wagon for loading. Complaints are also made of pre- 
ferences shown in the distribution of wagons. It will be for the Committee to ascertain how far 
the increase in ton-mileage has been met by increase in goods vehicles. 

We desire to call attention to the anxiety of railway companies to Icill all competitive traffic by 
waterways, in view eventually to be free to levy their own rates when they linvc secured a mono 
poh of traffic. Por instance, the East Coast Eailway line of the Madras and Rnuthern Mahratta 
Eailway has killed all traffic by tbe Buckingham Canal route, and the result is to-day that rice, 
chillies and firewood have to pay heaxuer rates by railway than they would have to if they had the 
choice of the canal and the railway routes. Again, the South Indian Eailway and the British India 
Steam Navigation Company have entered into an agreement regarding the carriage of the grains 
traffic of the Tanjore delta,' whereby both the companies have combined to eliminate competition 
to the advantage of both. The B.I.S.N. boats that once used to load at the subordinate ports of the 
delta no longer do so, leaving this traffic open to the railway company, and notwithstanding some 
agitation in the Local Legislative Councils, it has not been possible for the public to know the exact 
terms of this agreement. 

The South Indian Eailway corridor carriages are abhorred by the public, and should they have 
to be used at all, should be used only for suburban traffic or short distances. Long-distance pas- 
sengers using them find themselves miserable. 


STATEkfENT No. 39. 

M.E Ey. I)iwax BAHADun iMocnr.nijA EAMACHAxnnA Eao Paxtui-u G.xku, B..\., B.L., M.L.C,. 

President, District Board, Kistna. 

I am the President of the District Board, Kistna, which owns Ihe Bezwndn-krasulipatam 
Eailway. The above Board has had also two more projects for railway construction, the Nidada- 
vole-Narasapur Eailway and the Gudix'ada-Bhimavaram Eailway of the total mileage of 8i 01 
As a member of the Pilgrim Committee ,appoinfed by the Government of India for ibis Pre- 
sidency I have had the opportunity of trax’elling over the two railways’ systems in this Pre- 
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sidenoy and acquainted myself with tbo conditions under winch the Ihlgnm traffic m South 
India is dealt with I have been a member of the ^radras Logisliitivo Council since 1910'and during 
this period many quo.stions relating to railway administrnf ion and development came up for 
consideration in the Council. 

2. I do not propose to deal with all tho points raised in the quostiounairo, but shall confine 
myself to a few broad questions of railway policy and administration and to the position created 
by company managcinont in Southom India. 

Secrciary of State’s Control. 

3. Tho first point to which I should like to refer is the position of tho Secretary of State in 
Council in regard to tho administration of railways in India. At present the Secretary of State 
in Council is tho final authority with whom the Boards of management of the various rail wavs 
enter into contracts. Whatever may be tbo justification in the past for this control of all railway 
policy and administration by an authority who is at a distance of 0,000 miles from all current 
of Indian public opinion, it will no longer be possible to maintain this position. It is very 
necessary' to bear this point in view in a consideration of tho problem. Under tho tenn.s of the 
Government of India Act, tho Railway Budget will have to bo submitted to the vote of the T.egis- 
lativo Assembly except probably to the extent to which such portion of railway expenditure that 
may bo classified by order of the Govcnior-General in Council as ‘‘Defence.” Except there- 
fore in regard to strategic railways on the frontiers the uliole of the Railway Budgi^t of the year, 
its distribution and tho destination of the grants to the various railway administrations will come 
up for detailed discussion and tho distribution of funds can only be made with tho approval of 
the Legislature. Similarly all loans raised in India either for railway or othenvise would have 
to be embodied in the budget of the year. It will no longer be expedient for tlie Secretary of 
State to conclude agreements with tho railway companies in England over the head of the 
Government of India and of tho local Governments and if he does so notwithstanding the reser- 
vation of certain powers to the Governor-General in financial matters, he cannot in the nonnal 
course of things hope to obtain the assent of the Legislative Assembly. This aspect of the ques- 
tion should, I venture to think, be. placed in the forefront of the deliberations of the Connnittee. 


The Government of India. 

4. Tho Government of India must themfore in tho nature of things bo herf after the primary 
authority with whom all questions relating to railway development, railway financp and adminis- 
tration 'ivitl have to bo settled. It is desirable, therefore, to lay this down definitely. Unless 
this position is accepted there is a great likelihood of the Secretary of State coming info conflict 
with tho Government of India and the Indian Legislature which will have the power of voting 
tho funds required for tho annual Budget. The Secretary of State cannot ordinarily supersede 
the decision of the Indian Legislature in tb.cse matters I aKo believe that in the altered cir- 
cumstances tho continuance of management by boanls domiciled in tho United Kingdom with 
advisory boards in India will not conduce to the smooth working of the Indian railways. If it 
should bo decided by the committee to recommend the continuance of compnnv management, all 
contracts with the railwav companies either domiciled in tbo United Kingdom or in India must 
bo entered into by tho Government of India. T would suggest that such contracts should be 
concluded by tho Government of India only after obtaining an affinnative resolution of the 
Legislature in India These iirccautions are necessary in the interests of the people of India 
when contracts extending sometimes for 30 or 40 years are made by the Government for the work- 
ing of Indian railways It has been said in justification of fhr present powers of the Secretary 
of State that he is able to raise loans for railway development in the United Kingdom. If it is 
necessary’ for the Secretary of State to perform this function he can do this as the Agent of 
tho Government of India and now that there is a High rommissioncr for India for agency work, 
I believe that that functionary may do this work equally well for India The company manage- 
ment of railways through the boards domiciled in England is sought to be iuslified on the ground 
that tho boards are instrumental in securing English capital for Indian railways The facts arc, 
however, tbo other way The Secretary of State has raised £.370.180, .IfiO, while the company- 
have contributed only £41, .308,. 748 

The Eailtray position in South India 

5. The evils of the present system wilt bo apparent from the position in Soiitbeni India 

in regard to railways. _ The contract w’ith tho South Indian Railwav was made in 1010 by the 
Secretary of State against tho wishes of tho Local Government and tho people of this Pmsidenev 
and can only be terminated in lOl,'). This is a fitting illustration of the influence of the railway- 
boards in England who have direct access to the Secretary’ of State to force a decision against tho 
expressed wishes of the authorities in India and of tho people of India. Similarly in tho case 
of the Southern lilahratta Railway, tho contract can be terminated by the Govenimont only- 
in 1037. Tho Government are the owners of the lines leased to those companies and are also 
the holders of the groat bulk of the profit sharing capital in tho now companies fonned for working 
the lines. Nevertheless the Government have not resen-ed to themselves any effective power 
to terminate these contracts on reasonable notice and subject to the pax-ment’of suitable com- 
pensation. The power reserved can only be exercised in tbo almost impossible event of utter 
failme of the company to fulfil its obligations The result is that these two comjianies arc in a 
position to dominate the whole situation in South India in regard to railway development and 
to block up all new extensions by any other agency ' * 

Bistrict Board Bailvmys. 

6. This brings me to tho subject of District Board Railways in the Presidency The Dis- 
trict Boards in Madras have shown a commendable public spirit in undertaking the* instruction 
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of feeder lines. Thi§ is the only province where local bodies have attempted railway under- 
Sfoned lieTundTr f— ^ existing and projected are 


Bo.ird. 

1 . 


Coimbatore 

Uuntur 

Kistna ... 

Salem 

T.anjoro 

North Arcot and Chingleput 

South Arcot 

Canjam 

Godavari 

Canar.a, South 

Kurnool 

Cuddapah 

Madura 

Nelloro 

Ilamn.ad 

Tinnevelly 

Trichinopoly 

Vizagapatam 


Miles I Miles 

(•pened. j projected. 


25-04 

21-50 

51-80 

3-8G 

1.35 -OG 
GO -00 


203-2 


3. 


40-90 
8G-75 
87 91 
45 -IG 

42-73 

20- 50 
39-33 
76-30 
27-3G 

14-28 

21- 13 
8-82 

55-19 

4G-85 

12-43 

71-18 

52-16 

35-0 


Capital cost 
in lakhs. 


909-4 


JE. 11-39} 
(D. 18-44 1 
( B. 14-88 } 
(D. 41-47 j 
I E. 22-53 1 
{ D. 54-27 j 
JE. 4-74} 
(D. 20-33 1 
JE. 54-43} 
}D. 24-52 J 

14-12 

41-95 

25-16 

1 10-70 ■) 
10-50 ( 
13-28 f 
13-OG 3 
10-00 
8-82 
22-91 
28-42 
7-68 


24-71 
J 28-18 } 
} 21-81 J 


Net income \ 
in lakhs Percentage. 
1919-20. 


1- 33 
0-54 

2- G3 
0-31 

4-23 
Not kl 


Not k 


11-7 

3-7 

11-7 

G-6 

7-8 


Accumulated 
cess in lakhs 
at the end of 
1918-19. 

7. 


7-07 

4-90 

25-69 

7-70 

32-12 

11-22 

1-90 

3-95 


G-33 

1-59 

8-20 

4-27 

8-26 

4-27 

3-70 


E. Existing, 


D. Under discussion. 


It will be srjcn from the above statement that there are schemes for the construction of 009-4 
miles of railwaj’s in the various districts in the province. Most of these schemes have been under 
consideration for very many years and the progress of many of these schemes has been held up 
on account of objections raised by the South Indian Kaihvay, who have consistently opposed the 
construction of some of these linos, though desirable from the public point of view, on the ground 
that they will affect their traffic. In one case, the Manargudi-Tirutaraipundi Railway, the eom- 
jiany even refused to agree to the decision of tho Railway Board that no protection to the company 
was necessary. Sometimes unreasonable claims for compensation for short cu-ouiting have been 
' sot up, greatly delaying tho progress of the schemes. I am therefore of opinion that no improve- 
ment is possible until the present dominant position of these companies is cut down. If it is 
possible under their existing contract to terminate them, this must be done. If it is not possible 
to do so negotiations may bo carried on for the purpose, and if the financial liabilitj’ is not un 
reasonable an attempt may bo made to bring the railways in South India under State control. It is 
impossible to carry out the present, programme of district board railway projects in this 
Presidency, or any other development schemes until the difficulties created by the existing rights 
of the railwaj’ companies are removed. The district boards are also obliged to accept whatever 
terms are offered by these companies both for construction and working of tho district line.s. I 
believe the State will deal with these questions from a broader standpoint than the companies 
have done in the past. In acting as they do the companies are looking not only to their own 
interest but to the interests of Government who are tho predominant partners in tliese concerns. 
But my point is that the action of these companies for working the lines has considerably retarded 
the development of the railways in Southern India. I would also strongly urge that whether the 
contracts of these companies are terminated or not, means should be devised for constructing and 
working of the district board lines already projected without any further delay and on reasonable 
terms. The railway board has taken no interest in pushing these projects through. I do not 
think there will be any more dfficultiies in financing these schemes as I understand that the 
Local Gov£«-nment has been alloived to place the funds required by the boards on the Provincial 
Loan Account. 


State versus Company Management. 

7. On the broad question of State vei-sus Company management, I am of opinion that in 
existing circumstances tlie State management is likely to serve public interests in India much 
better than tho Company management. In Southern India, during the last 20 years, manj' railway 
grievances have been brought to the notice of the Local Government in the Legislative Council 
by interpellations and resolutions, but in most cases the Local Government is not in a position to 
afford any redress. The questions relating to platforms, waiting rooms, refreshment rooms, 
siding, shortage of wagons, over-bridges, overcrowding of passetngers, opening of new railway 
stations and booking offices, supply of drinking water, food supply, sanitary arrangemOTts, and 
many others have been repeatedly pressed on the attention of the companies through the Local 
Government, but nothing tangible could be done, as the Local Government has very little power 
over the railway administration. The Railway Board, which is the controlling authority, has done 
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veiy little to assert its authority and to remove many long-standing complaints oven of a trivial 
character. Many important suggestions have been made by the Pilgrim Committee appointed for 
each province in regard to various questions relating to Pilgrim traffic. For a detailed statement 
of the suggestions made for removing these complaints, I would invite attention to the I'eports 
made in the various provinces by these committees. It would be interesting to find out lio\y many 
of these suggestions have been given effect to. In ^ladras, where I was a member of this com- 
mittee, the South Indian Railway denied that there was any overcrowding of trains in dealing with 
this class of traffic, and it was also denied that passengers were cai'ried in open trucks. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that the committee could pursue their investigation which eventually led to 
the establishment of this fact. So far as I know nothing tangible has been done to effect any 
improvement in the existing position, and I do not think that any imjirovement in the existing 
l-osition would be effected so long as the ultimate control is vested in the Kailway Board sitting at 
Delhi. Local Governments are now deprived of their legitimate sphere of influence and control in 
the interests of the well-being of their own province. 

Wider Employment of Indians. 

8. Another equally important ground on which I support the State management of railways 
is that Indians have better prospects of employment in the superior services of State railways than 
oil the Company-managed lines. A reference to the distribution list of officers on railways in India 
would fully bear out the statement that on Company-managed lines the number of Indians 
employed in superior posts in almost negligible. 

8 (a). The following statement will show the position of Indians in the railways in India: 



In June, 1918. 

Percentage of 
Indians to 
the total 
number. 

Names of Eailways. 

Number of 
Europeans in 
superior service. 

Number of 
Indians iu 
superior service. 

Sioic Railways xoorhed by the Slate. 

North Western Railway 

209 

*15 

17-7 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway 

130 

31 

19-2 

46 

15 

24'G 

State Railways worked by Companies. 

135 

17 


Bengal-Nagpur Eailway 

11*2 

Bombay-Baroda and Central India Railway 

129 

ol 

5 2 

East Indian Eailway 

188 

23 

10-9 

Great Indian Peninsula Btilway 

210 

13 

5*8 

Madras and Sontfaern Mabratta Railway 

113 

9 

7-4 

South Indian Railway 

83 

3 

6*7 


The Indians employed are generally on the lowest grade of the ajipointments. From a newspaper 
account of Colonel Magniao’s evidence, 1 find that his objection to State management is that the 
Government is committed to the employment of Indians on superior posts on State^ railways, 
whereas the comfiany-managed lines are not so committed. He seems to object to this commit- 
ment. On the identical ground urged by Colonel Magninc, I prefer State management to Company 
management, and v;ould commit the Government to a policy of wider employment of Indians in 
superior posts in all railways, whether company-managed or otherwise. I would urge this both on 
grounds of economy and efficiency. The whole of the superior staff now employed on the Com- 
pany-managed lines is FiUropean in its composition, and human nature being what it is, I do not 
expect any railway company managed by boards in England to desire the employment of Indians 
in superior posts. 


The Eailway Board. 

9. I am entirely in favour of the abolition of the Eailway Board as at present constituted. 
The centralisation of the control of railway administration in a single autiiority for the whole of 
India is incompatible with the present policy of decentralisation, and will not contribute to the 
removal of the various local grievances relating to railway administration in the provinces. I am 
in favour of the constiiut.ion of Provincial Boards on the lines suggested by the Government of 
Madras, with substantial financial and administrative powers for the management of railways. It 
may not be possible to constitute immediately these boards in view of existing obligations, and if 
they cannot come into existence till after the termination of the contracts, the existing system of 
control over those companies through the medium of the Eailway Board should not be 'continued 
any longer, ns it has failed to justify its existence. Such of the powers of control and supervision 
as are now possessed by the Eailway Board to safeguard the interest of the travelling public should 
bo vested in the Local Governments and administrations, except in regard to matters where central 
control is necessaiy and desirable. In regard to these matters the Government of India should 
directly exercise the.se powers. Unless the Local Government are given substantial powers, I do 
not think it will be possible to expect any improvement. 

. I will summarise my views as follows: — 

1 (1) The Secrtlarj' of State should no longer possess any powers to make arrangements with 
railway companies in England, and all administrative financial powers now possessed by him 
shou*4^e Iransfeired to the Government of India. 

exercise his powers of control and supervision, there is a gi-oat likeli- 
hood of his coming into co^ict with the Indian Legislature which will have the power of voting 
the funas placed on the Eailway Budget. The Secretary of State cannot ordinarily supersede the 
decisions of the Indian Legislature. 
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(3) Under the idlored circumstpces, the continuance of boards of management in England 
will not conduce to the smooth working of Indian railways, and that these boards will have to look 
to the Government of Inma much more hereafter than in the past. They will have to be in India 
hereafter if company management is desirable. 

(•4) State management of railways is preferable to company management. 

(5) In Southern India the two railway systems have tended to block enterprise by district 
boards for railwaj expansion, and, if possible, the contracts of these two railways should be 
terminated. 

(6) Under any circumstances, means should be devised to carry out the present railway pro- 
gramme of district boards. •' 

(7) The Eailway Board should bo abolished, and replaced by Provincial Boards 

(8) If the constitution of Provincial Boards is not feasible immediately, the Local Govern- 
ments should have the powers of the Hallway Board over the railways within their im-isdictions 
except in matters that may be reserved to the central authority. 

(9) There must be a more equitable distribution of funds, and that South India should get its 
legitimate share. 


STATEMENT No. 40. 

The 'J’ltu.sTEEs or the Pout of JIadhas.— Letter dated ITtii January, 1921. 

As requested in youi Icttei No. II. C. 15, dated the 30th December, 1920, I have the honour to 
submit the I'iews of the Trustees of the Port of Madras. 

Part 1. 

The board are of opinion that, except in the case of purely strategic railways, the management 
should be by companies on a profit-sharing basis. In their opinion, the incentive to give an efficient 
service run bn economical lines is greater with a company, who have a more personal interest in the 
result, than with Government mnnugement. 

The board consider that companies should hold a larger proportion of the capital than they do 
at present. 

Part II 

The board 41-0 of opinion Unit the Bailwuy Board requires strengthening and enlarging and' that 
each group of railways should bo represented on it, ns it is practically impossible for three men to 
be personally couversaut with the requirements of the whole of India. 

Part III. 

The Board arc of opinion that the funds provided for railways arc utterly inadequate. 

The Board arc of opinion that, if the railways show a deficit on working, the rales should be 
raised to prevent the railways being a burden on the general taxpayer. 

Part V. 

The board do not consider that the carrying capacity of the railways serving Madras is 
adequate. Imjirovements should bo made by duplicating congested portions of the line, bj' pro- 
viding more rolling stock, and by making greater use of the existing stock. 

2. The chairman will attend before the Committee at Madras at 11 o'clock on the 24th 
January, 1921, to give any further evidence that may be required. 


STATEJIENT No. 41. 

The Hailway Passengers’ Association, Madras. 

The object of my Association is to protect the interests of the passengers in the railways of 
South India, especially the South Indian llailway, and the third-class passengers in particular who 
form the large bulk of the travelling public. 

We have no ex])erionce of the State-managed railways, nor have we given, us a body, our atten- 
tion to all the questions raised in the first iiart of the questionnaire publisiied by the Committee. 
Cut my Association feel very strongl3' that under the system in which the South Indian Eailway is 
at present u'orked, the interests of the Indian passengers, especiall.y of the third class, are neither 
consulted nor cared lor, and a groat deal of racial discrimination is shown both in the services and 
in the treatment of passengers. The needs and the conveniences of the travelling public have not 
onlj' been not sufficientU' attended to, but also their complaints, representations and requests have 
generally been treated with indifference. In the services the Anglo-Indian officials in the lower 
grades are lieing treated with such marked favour that even their rude and overbearing treatment of 
the Indian passengers receive, little attention at the hands of the management. The higher bnmehes 
ot the service have been kept as a monopoly for the Europeans, thus resulting in the creation of a 
body of officials at the top of every department who arc either unable to understand the needs of the 
Indian passengers or do not care to study and understand them. Indian officials will naturallj' do 
both. In thes« eirouinstances, m,y Association is driven to the conclusion that these and other evils 
cannot be totullj removed until the people of the country secure the means of influencing the rail- 
way policy in all matters administrative and financial. AVith this end in view, my' A.ssociation suj)- 
ports the suggestion ih.at while in some matters where uniformity' is required the control may' be 
with the Government of India, in all matters affecting the travelling public, the Local Go^'emments 
and their Legislature should bo endowed with powers of control in regal'd to the State and Company 
managed lines alike, so as to enable them to afford relief to the public. Provincial Eailway Boards 
33326 ^ ^ 
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sliould bo constituted, and a good deal of llio powers of control jiossesscd bj’ tlie [iresont llaihvay 
Board transferred to tbom. Also, with regard lo the wliolo of the riiilway policy, tiie Government 
of India sliould be the deciding authority, and not the Secretary of State. 

Under State inanageinout my Association believe, for several reasons, that things will improve. 
First of all, my Association bcliovo that the State management in the nature of things loohs 
to the interests of the public, while the company manageniont looks primarily to the profits. Ne.xt, 
the profits made by the State arc used for the benefit of the public, and could be more easily made 
available for the benefit of the travelling public. Thirdly, the Government management will not 
be partial to Europeans ns the companies are. Lastly, the State management will be under the 
control of the Provincial and Imperial Governments, and these can bo influenced inorc easily by the 
rojuesontativcs of the people. We do not, however, suggest that everything will right itself oven 
then, us wo believe this will not bo possible until tho j)ooplc get an eflcctive control of the affairs of 
the State. Wo only state here our belief that things will improve greatly under Stale inanagemont. 

I'lnally, wo only wish to state that whatever the Kailway Committee may propose with regard 
to management and control of railways, something must be done to safeguard effect ively the 
iifterosts of tho passengers. If control is not given to Local Governments and Local Legislatures, 
then we want ns a small beginning in this direction an indei)endont committee of oflicials and non- 
officials to bo appointed by tho Government for each section of the railway ; for in.stnnce, one for 
the metre gauge section of tho South Indian Kailway, and another for tho broad gauge lines in 
South India, with a staff of inspectors under them to jirotect the interests of passengers and 
improve the conditions of travelling. It will bo a vigilance department without any powers to 
interfere directly with tho railway management oxcei>t through the dciiartrnontal heads or the 
Agent. But they will co-operate with them in rendering assistance to passonger.s. They will have 
also power to move the Government on any matter affecting the interests of tho tra%’clling public. 

A complaint book should be koptwiththo guard of cverytrain for tho use oftho passengers, and these 
should bo sent to tho Vigilance Committee, with the remarks of the ofliccrs of tho departments con- 
cerned, every month. There should also be inspectors sjifcially deputed to look to the interests of 
the passengers travelling by each of the long-distance trains, and sectional insj)cctors to sujicrviso 
the passenger traffic by the local trains. We desire that it should he the special concern of tho 
members of the Government in charge of railways to see that each railway management frames a 
programme every year for effecting improvements in different sections of tho railway and these are 
carried out within tho ])oriod. -At present the Government Inspector of Kailways seems to bo 
unable to do anything effectively in this direction. 

As I have mentioned already, my .Association do not jiropose to enter into the tcchnicaliffes of 
railway management, control, or linanec. The. Association only wi.sh lo bring to the notice of the 
Committee that tho usual excuse of the South Indian Kailway ffir not effecting Ihe im]irovementS 
most urgently needed is want of funds, and ro(iuest the Committee to give its lie.st attention to the 
question of providing sufficiciit funds for improvements in Ihe existing lines. We do not feel tho 
need for opening up new lines .so great or so urgent as providing the existing linos with better sort 
of rolling stock, a larger miinhor of passenger vehicles, q\iickt‘r uTid hotter train services, and greater 
conveniences at railway stations. 

My Association hog to bring to tho notice, of Ihe Kailway Connnittcf some of Ihe most crying 
needs that require the immediate altenlion of tho railway inanagemeiil. Wc simply ennmernte 
tli'cm as most of them are admittedly so. 

Acroiniiiodatioii an/l Firmcra. 

Tho most ctying evil is ovor-crowding. Want of ban; accoinmoilation for passengers exists 
not only in the suburban trains hut also in the long distance trains, 'J’he tniin sorviees are slow 
and insufficient. A quicker train service is specially and urgently needed by the sxihurhan pas- 
sengers. At present it is not unusual for some of the shuttle trains that run between Kallavaram 
and Madras Beach, a distance of about 12 miles, to take two hours to cover the distance. A 
double lino service between Egmorc and Ghingleput with quiekor and a larger number of trains 
running between them can alone meet the demands of the suburban ])nssenger traffic. Thera 
should also bo a larger number of passenger vehicles and locomotives thim there is at pre.sont 
available for daily traffic and a re.serve to meet the demands of festival and marriage seasons. 

Wc beg also to point out that but for over crowding in trains, the casnalitios at the time of 
accidents should bo much less tlian at pre.sont. 

Tho third class carriages of tho Indian Kailway sho\ild he better designed esi)ccially for tho long 
distance train services to give the passengers a more convenient sitting ])osfure. The seat.s at 
present are narrow and tho backs loo straight. This is specially so in the new corridor carrijiges. 

The carriages are mostly leaky and in tho summer they l)ecomo extremely hot. inside. The thinl 
class carriages should be provided with hooks and pegs for hanging eoats", turbans, etc. Bettor 
provision should also be made to doi>osit the personal luggage of the passengers. Those arrange- ; 
nionts arc much better in tho M. & S.AI. Kailway than iii the S.l.K. Kailway. 

Tho carriages reserved for females arc particularly unsnited to their needs. It should bo 
borne in mind that many of those often have babies in amis or are expectant mothers. Tiie seat.s 
should bo certainly broader and arranged always brcadtli-wisc and more silting accommodation 
must be given to each individual. 

My Association also wish that an intennodiatc class must be introduced in tho South Indiim 
Kailway to suit tho convenienco of the travelling public. 

fl - — Special Convenience lo raKucnpcrg. 

At many of the stations tho third class waiting rooms ari; small, dirtv and unprolocted by 
proper walls and windows. -Ilicy are mostly verniidulis or covered sheds open on two sides. 

There should be special sinoldng carnages attached lo every' train. 

The corridor can'inges with central corridors are no doubt convenient for the suburban trafiic 
but they are a new and intolerable nuisance in tho long distance trains, especially to people travel* /' 
ling with ladies and clnldren. Side corridors may bo a convenicncG but- unless the corridors are 
kept free from any obstruction they become a worse nuisance. 
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K "^V^Tin.vilW. r®" coverings, for instance Basin Bridge. Pera.n- 

bur and Ijiinalloio. In ihe hot noon it is an nctunl torture to be compelled to walk over them 
They become very hot. In the rainy .season they are dangerously slippery. 

rm^old teSe W sk 1 “'’" ^ in the snn. the children, 

nomen and old people have td shift for themselves as well as they mav 

The platforms at some stations am not long enough to receive airthe carriages in long trains 
and at manj stations it is the usual practice to receive trains at the crossing time on a sale line 
without any plat onn and people have to cross th6_ line nearest the platfonS indiscriminately at 
all points, and take tram on the loop line standmg in the dangerously nan-ow space between the 
Spltao ride '’>»’g«-ous during nights as there is no lighting nrLngement on the 

At most of the stations there is no pmvision to supply water to the passengers. In a country 
hits this a free supply of water at all stations is an imperative need. There should be at least a 
well and a t.ap with a pump, attnchod to it wherever possible, and at all important stations, there 
should be throe or four taps on the plntfonns accessible to the ]iassengefs 

Ketum tickets oven without any concession should be issued between all stations for the con 
venionce of passengers of the tlnrd cinss. 

Betiini tickets at conecssion rates should bo i.ssued to people going in parties and to places of 
pilgrimage. 

The Indian refreshment rooms generally are ncitlier decent nor convenient and the food sup- 
plied in them is far from satisfactory. Without an eye to the profit that these may brin<r to the 
management, the contracts for these must be given to a more mspcctable class of contractors than 
mere hotel-keepers, and rooms of the kind avatlablo for Spencer & Co., for their refreshment rooms 
should bo made available for jieople messing in the Indian stylo. Or they should be manased 
departmentally. ‘ ° 

All long distance trains should contain buffets where besides light refreshments for scheduled 
prices, drinking water would lie supjiliod to passengers free. 

Tickets are never issued even at important stations during all hours. The windows are kept 
open but tickets am not issued till a short time before the departure of a train. There is always 
a rush at the booking office and the excuse is want of sufficient hands to attend to the public. 

The rush at (lie hooking office is intolorahlc during festivals and special arrangements are but 
rarclv made to meet these demands. 


III. — Saniiaiion. 

The third class carriages, the lavatories in tlieni, and tlie waiting sheds at the stations aa-e 
generally Uojit in a very iusaiiiiary condition. These should bo swept, disinfected and cleaned 
regularly. 

The trains should he cleaned at all junction stations o.spccially the Invaton'. And there should 
be a scavenger Iravolling by every long distance train. 

The water tanks in third class cairiagcs am gonornlly emptied before the train runs a part of 
the distance. They should be filled regularly. 

The design of the lavatories in the third class carriages has to bo improvedi to keep them more 
sanitary. 

Passengers siiflering from infections diseases should be segregated. 

There should be provision in overj- long distance train for the accommodation of the people 
who may suddenly become sicl: and coinjinrtnients should he specially provided when required for 
the conTCnience of the sick passengers if previous notice is given. 

First aid should ho available in all long distance trains and the guards and the other railway 
servants should be tniined to giving first aid. 

When a passenger travels partly by the main line and partly by a branch line and takes a 
through ticket by the main train, be is charged the mail rate throughout, but if he takes a separate 
ticket for the branch line he is charged a lower rate. This is unfair. 

The practice of charging a registration fee for booking T and II class seats in the South Indian 
Ilailwnj' is also iinrcnsonnble as the seals are not booked until tickets are purchased. 


V. — Eacial Diiicriviination . 

European and Anglo-Indian third class passengers are given special reserved accommodation 
in all trains including tiic sulnirhan shuttle trains. They are provided with more roo®. 
strictly need, even when the trains are overcrowded. Besides they are not prevented frorn travel- 
ling by compart.montfi other than those reserved for them. This has hecomo intolerable to the self- 
respecting travelling public. Whatever occasion there might have been foi- such a reservation m 
the past, such preferential treatment only tends to create racial animosity. It is therefore strongly 
felt by the travelling public that anything like an insidious distinction ought not to find favour mth 

railway managements. , . , ,, , 

Preference is also shown to Europeans in providing retiniig rooms io them 
words in deed, preference is shown to these classes of jicople in the matter of provi ing 
rooms and dining cars. People living in Indian stylo linve to go without these conveniences 01 with 
3onvenieneos of a much inferior nature. 


VI. — General. 

At all junction stations there sliould be aiTangcmente to send out in a few minutes’ notice, 
special break-down trains to places of accident carrying immediate re le . It is also 

All railway servants should receive a training in giving relief when aecidonls OMUr. It 
necos.sai 5 ’ that the stoff of the coiniinny should be men of better culture. ^ ^ 
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At all enquiries held to investigate the causes of accidents, an Indian non-official should he 
included in the Committee of enquiry and it should be open to the public and the press. 

My Association only wish to add that in providing better conveniences for Indian passengers 
and in .seeing that the railway rnnimgeinent do not neglect their duty in this direction, the Govern- 
ment of this country are under a special obligation for more than one reason. 

The raihvaj's in this countrj’ to a large extent belong to the Government and are constructed 
at the expense of the general tax-payer. Also there are no competing lines to induce the manage- 
ment to make travelling by their line specially attractive to the travelling public. Thirdly the 
Indian travelling public, the third class passengers especially, are mostly illiterate and unable to 
understand or assert their rights. Lastly the companies, wherever the management is in their 
hands, are in the hands of foreigners thousands of miles away, who cannot in the nature of things 
appreciate and understand the needs of the passengers. 

In conclusion my Association are of opinion that the Railway Committee should propose a plan 
by which sufficient funds will be available for the management of railways to get rid of the diffi- 
culties arising from lack of funds, for attending to the improvements in the directions stated above, 
whatever may be their proposals regai’ding management, control and finance. 

The Association are also of opinion that over and above all this the control and supervision of 
the Government, even when the State is not the managing body, ought to be more real than what 
it is, and they should see to it that justice is done to the claims of the passengers especially the 
third class passengers who are the real patrons of the railways. The Government should take the 
public into their confidence and have their comforts properly attended to. And it should be made 
possible for the public to bring pressure on the Government through the Legislative Councils when- 
ever it maj’ become necessaiy for them to do so for the redress of their giievances. 


STATEMENT No. 42. 
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The Rice, Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association, Madras. 

The Rice, Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association, Madras, having considerable stake in the 
ultimate results of the Railway Committee now sitting in hladras, propose to submit its views to 
the Committee on a few items of its terms of reference which concern them most intimately. The 
Association proposes to delegate the following gentlemen to give evidence in supjiort of the views 
herein expressed - Messrs. JanooHussan, Hajee Habib, Peer Muhamad, Tar Muhanied Ayoob, Haji 
Jamal, Noor Muhamed, Tar Muhamed Janoo and Mr. Pooran Lall. The Association further begs 
to send herewith three copies of rules for information of the Committee. 

2. Regarding items I, II and III of the terms of reference of the Railway Committee, the 
Association is in entire agreement with the views expressed by the Madras Government in their 
memorandum on the railway policy to the Committee. The Association emphasises on the aboli- 
tion of company management, on the separation of railway and the Government finances, on the 
division and organisation ofsuitable groups and sizes ofrnilways,on the establishmentof local boards 
of directors largely represented by the traders and people at large whom the railways are recognised 
to serve, on the abolition of the present Railway Board, and so on. 

3. The Association lays special stress on the rigidity and wooden character of the present 
system of control by Government regarding the rates, fares, and the machinery, ns well ns its 
mediation between the traders and the railway companies in settling disputes. The Government of 
Madras rightly, but only partially, have pointed out the inadequacy or inconipetency of the Railway 
Board in dealing with such questions. The Madras Government have plainly stated the error of 
the railway authorities fS.I. Ry.) in having sacrificed the public interest wherever they ought to 
have been more careful towards it and less vigilant to their dividends. Mr. Moir goes even further 
in his evidence in exposing the corruption and negligence of the lesser folk of the companj’, but 
inildlv suggests the negligence of duty of the superior authorities of the said railway. 

4. The Association submits to the Committee that the present system of administration in 
the Traffic Department is highly undesirable, unjust and supremely corrupt. The railway com- 
panies as at present staffed in this Presidency are a menace to the traders, and effectively cripple 
the free flow of goods from one placeto another. From the momentgoods are broughttothe despatch- 
ing station up to its delivery in the destination to the purchaser, the number of catastrophes to 
which the goods are subjected reduce the merchant to utter poverty, never more to think of trade 
any longer. This state of irresponsibility of the railway staff, who inflict heavy loss on the traders, 
is encouraged by the existing rules of the company. The risk note forms from A, B, C up to H, for 
instance, help the lower subordinates to a number of vagaries which the authorities cannot deal 
with adequately owing to defective rules. Tlie Association begs to place on record a few of the 
vagaries of the railway authorities for the information of the Committee. For instance, bad 
storage, both in the despatching station and at the destination, of goods transported ; mostly open 
sheds, and often no sheds at all, are provided for coods brought and waiting for delivery. The 
goods are thus exposed to wet and drv weather. The merchants often receive complaints from 
nurchasers that goods are damaged, and this means loss to the sender. Durinir transport, or even 
before it, during the period goods wait at the destination for dcliverv, immense loss is sustained in 
the quantity of goods sent (foodstuff). All the bags, for instance, do not reach the destination; 
oftentimes full bags do not reach ; mostlv bags are carelesslv huddled and handled, causing 
immense waste. Secondly, the risk note forms are so disadvantageous to the traders that they 
nlwnvs meet with injustice and loss at the hands of the superior authorities. The company does 
not hold itself responsible for any damage or loss, even were such caused bv the negligence and 
theft of the companies’ servants. In such cases the traders are advised in all earnestness to seek- 
legal aid for redress. It is hard in practice to take legal measures nlwnvs and to succeed therein if 
persisted and launched. Thirdlv, the rnilwav risk form as against owners’ risk does not work in 
practice. The rates for the fonner (railwav risk) are nearlv double that of the latter. Naturallv. 
the -n-hole trade mostly is carried on at owners’ risk, which means in-esnonsibilitv on the nnrt of the 
clerks and staff. The maximum owners’ risk rate that existed before the war oiwlit well he t'le 
railway risk- rate in the future. This will be conducive to good trade fairness and justice Tlio 
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fcnroity of tj'p ^'’“Son supi)Iy is well recognised by the Madras Government and Mr. !Moir, the late 
Director of Civil Supplies. It seems easier to find foodstuffs in times of scarcity; but merchants 
have to Inoa for the .station maslei' aiid hia stuff for wagon supply before they could organise their 
goods for dospalch. I bo inamool for wagon sujijily range.s from Its. 10 to fiO per wagon. This 
chnnoe of securing it d0]iends on jiroferonce and money value. It is more or loss subjected to 
auction. Debus in transhipment, high cost of changes in vaiious gauges, enormous dnmage» 
slaclwge loss, weigh heavily on the inorehant classes. 

5. The .Association humbly liega to state that the risk note forms be modified entirely, and 
framed in such a way ns to ensure the safety of the public and the traders. 

0. The As.soeintion hurnbli begs to jilace on record its protest against the present rates (d 
tariff of goixls. 

1. liie .\ssociation begs to submit that the third-class passoiigcrs are put to groat incon- 
venience and hardship for the heavy railway lares tlicv are paying. 

8. The .\s,soeiation hopes to know when and where its rcprSientativos should ho present to 
offer evidence before the Committee. 

ft. The .Vssoc'iation iiojios that the Committee will record these views. 


ST.ATF.MBNT No. 43. 

Tun •Aoii.vt, the Nizam’s Gnarantoed State Railway. — MiiMoitAxnt'jt 

n.vTKi) 2lTn .I.\xu,\ky, 1021. 

Qurflwii 1.— Railnuys should he mmingcd to provide transportation at the lowest possible cost, Seo oral 
consistent witli the kind of serviec rcipiired of them mid (o effect tliis object railwavs should be evidence, 
nuiiiageii in .a similar miniiier to oilier successful iudustrial enterprises. The best results are most 
likely to he ohlnimal when railways are worlied by companies directly interested in tlic profits. 
bccnu.se, in Ibi.s case, the principle of iiaymcnt by results is a]>plic(l to tlio principal oflicorB of the 
company and iiKo important (jiicstimis of policy and management are decided by a board of direc- 
(orc eomposiHl of individuals who have attained success by reason of their ajititudc for dealing with 
similar geiionil prohlonis. 

Ttio inteix-sts of the State an- not entirely served by obtaining transportation at the lowest 
pmsihle cost because it is not possible to define accurately the kind of service required. TJiose 
interests of the Slate wliieii are lilicly to reduce pnifit-. (anil thcmforc eventually increase the cost 
of transportation) should he safeguanlcd by a body distinct from that responsible for managing 
the r.ai!w/iy.s ns coiicems for ‘■oiling transportation at a jirotil. 

l.’suiilly, till' inten'sts of the State are identical with those of a company working railways 
toyidd Iho maximum profit and it is Ihorcfore rcasonuhle to adapt to railway management the 
methods found to be r.nrccssful (nr managing private' enterprise When interests diverge, tlie most 
satisfnetory pettlement is likely to result when the efiieienttise of the machine mid the requirements 
of the State are fi-panitely represfiitod. 

My experience has been gained as a railway man omploveil by a company working their own 
liner and nDo working tin* lines of His Kxnlted Highness tlie Nizam on a profit siinring basis. 

Oar^fioiii! 2 -‘ — Tlie idea! system of company management of State linos is to make the 

interests of the working company identical with those of tlie State Tlie enmpany's profits should 
ho in-sutv'i in such a way as to {.five tlie eonipany strong inducement to work and maintain the rail- 
way efiiriontly and to advocate its improvement, development and extension whenever the results 
would pay for tlie cost at market rates. The company should provide an adequate guarantee to 
compensate Govcmnienl for any failure on the part of the company to cany out the tcrnis of the 
contract. TIio iniiirovemcnt. development and extension of railwny.s, not directly justified by 
the profits yielded, should be the concern of Government, 

For the above reasons 1 eniisider that the capital of a working company should ho paid to 
Govcninient lus a guarantee liable to forfeiture, in part or whole, as damages, in tlie event of the 
cf.mpany failing to maintain or worl: the railways in neeonlnnee with their enntraet. Tlie company 
rhmild Ik- paid for serviros rendered, a sum depending on the surplus profits and connected with 
them by n suitable sliding venie, llie capital of the working company shonl'd he fixed from con- 
sideration of tin- possible loss to Government, hut should he sufficiently largo to attract suitable 
inferer-ts. 

I orii not aware of any case on flic N.G.S. Railway of undesirable delay cnii.sod by the Board 
sitting in London nor has it been found difiienlt to keep the Board in touch with local conditinn.s. 

In recent years one Director has usually inspected the line earh eold weather In some cases 
jtircctor.« lit a dislnnec are ahie to form a better judgnuent on the diy facts of the case, uninfluenced 
by inenl prejudire, than they would if they were personally acquainted with some of the conditions. 

Qumtiim !i. — ^'flie working company should he domiciled in the country where the most suit- 
able board of directors can lie found and where the necessary cajiital can ho raised. I am 
une-rUiin wliellier I'.uilablo hoards could he formed in other jiarls of India. Inil T do not think it 
would he jimsilili* to find a s'uitidile hoard in Hyderabad. 1 consider the management by a London 
hti.ard aatlsfactory. 

Other eon-id< rutions being equal T would certainly advocate Indian hoards to manage Indian 
railw.ayH Init, it is not in the interests of the fitntc to risk the efileioncy of the railways for senti- 
mental ro.-wins, 

pi/fufioii .A. — ^Tlie functions of a Itnard of directors is to decide questions of general principles 
and policy and important <|uestionB of operation and also, by reviewing the results of the work, 
ensure that their principal oflleers are running the business satisfactorily. Tlioy are not enlled 
ui'Kin to deal with matters of detail management hut to decide questions (Icmanding exercise of 
judgment of a high quality. The type of direction necos.sniy can be given by successful business 
men, who are able to spare the relatively little time required for Iho dulie.s, hut it is dosirnhlo that 
some mcnihprs of a hoard have pmclicnl experience of railway management and jircferably of the 
loe.al conditions on the pnrtieulnr line. .A director’s judgment is formed on carefully preparea 
reports suhmiltod by the o.vecutivc staff not on personal observation. 
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Question 9.— Apart from the necessity of avoiding payment of English income on rupee 
capital, the utility of an Indian board could be investigated by the formation of 
working companies subscribing part of the guarantee but having the ^gbt to wi 
undertaking, the Indian board having the status of a committee of the London board, jae success 
of this organisation would probably lead to increased authority being given to he n lan oar 
from the London board and eventually lead to purel}' Indian working companies. 

I am not able to say whether the above arrangement would render the London conipai^ la e 
to be taxed on the profits paid to the Indian company or'to suggest a plan to relieve the on on 

company of this liability. , . i j. 

Questions 10 & 11. — I should prefer a much larger board of an advisory character, responsi- 
bilify being vested in a single officer. I consider the board should be more representative, 
sisting of permanent technical officers, representatives of business and financial interests and of 
the general public. The Chief Engineer should exercise functions analogous to those of the Ohmf 
Inspector of the B.O.T. Special subjects should be dealt with by suitable committees and the 
entire board need meet only seldom. 

Question 12. — ^The railway system in the Hyderabad State would have been benefited by a 
more consistent policy on the part of the railway board, and in certain cases I tliinlc more favour- 
able treatment would have been obtained had their case been considered by a more representative 
body 

The control exercised over technical matters by the Bailway Board through the Senior Govern- 
ment Inspector, is not sufficiently uniform nor stable as regards practice and policy. 

Question 27. — ^The total revenue of the Hyderabad State has increased from 8^ orores in 1899 
to 61 crores to-dai’ It is estimated that the indirect benefits accruing from the railway accounts 
for over one crore of rupees per annum. During the same period the gross earnings of the railway 
have increased by 98 lakhs, approximately the same figure ns the estimated indirect benefit of 
the railwavs to the State. In one particular district the land revenue has increased from 131 
lakhs in 1900 to 19J lakhs to-day. The earnings of the railway stations serving this district 
have increased in the same period by nine lakhs. In addition to the land revenue of this area 
it is estimated that the Customs and Excise have certainly doubled in the same period. It appears 
fiom these figures that the increase of Government revenue resulting from the railway is roughly 
equal in amount to the increase in the gross earnings of the railways. 

Question 34 — ^Traffic is regularly restricted at certain of our junctions owing to the inability 
of the adjoining line to take the traffic as it offers 


STATEHIENT No. 44. 

The Chamber of ComiMerce, Bombay. — ^Letter dated 2Srd December, 1920. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 1, dated the 13th November, 1920, in which my Com- 
mittee are invited to consider the main issues involved in the Terms of Eeference of the Indian 
Hallway Committee, and, in reply, to address you in regard to each specific term in the order in 
which it appears in the Eailway Board’s resolution. No. 405 F. — 19, dated the 9th October, 1920. 

“ (1) To consider, as regards railways owned by the State, the relative advantages, financial 
and administrative, in the special circumstances of India, of the following methods 
of management : — 

(a) direct State management; 

(b) management through company domiciled in Engla.ad and with a board sit- 

ting in London; 

(c) management through company domiciled in India and with a board sitting 

in India ; 

(d) management through a combination of (b) and (c) ; 

and advise as to the policy to be adopted as and when the existing contracts with 
the several railway companies can be determined.” 

My committee prefer to regard the question of direct State management as a separate subject, 
as, in their opinion, the other methods of management permit of joint consideration. In that con- 
nection, they are of opinion that, from the standpoint of administration. State management cannot 
be regarded as advantageous, as it tends to remove the element of competition so necessary, from 
the public point of view, to the development of railways, and introduces what may best be 
described as the political element into the administrations concerned. Under such management, 
my committee feel that decisions affecting important questions of staff management, such as 
appointments and promotion, are liable to be influenced, in the first case, by extraneous political 
considerations, and, in the second, by the seniority of the individuals rather than their efficiency. 

Tlie relative advantages of the two methods from the financial point of view have also been 
considered, but my committee can observ'e no undue advantage on either side. 

My committee, for the reasons above indicated, favour the adoption of the principle of com- 
pany rather than State management in the case of all railway administrations in India, with the 
exception of any railway serving a strategical frontier, such as the North-Western Bailway. 

With regard to the question of the location of the board of directors in the case of companv- 
managed railways and the alternatives suggested in Sections (b) (c) and (d), my committee are of 
o])inion that a combination of (6) and (c) is to be preferred. 

The exact manner in which the two methods should be combined has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, and my committee are disposed finally to recommend the adoption of the 
following scheme ; — ' ' 

(1) The retention of a board in London of the same strength as at present. 

(2) The institution in India of an executive board or committee. 

(3) The powers to be delegated to the Indian board may be generally described as these 

relating to questions of local policy— other than those connected with new construe- 
tion — vmd ndministration. 

(4) The personnel of the Indian board to consist of the agent, one of the directors of the 

Home Board, and a suitable representative of the community of the Xce in which 
the board is located. ' * 
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My committee are of opinion that the value of such a board in India as above described will 
,e particularly apparent m the settlement of labour disputes, the recurrence of which for some 
ime to come is to be feared. They attach also considerable importance to the directors of the 
dome board servmg on the Indian board in rotation, partly because of the difficulty likely to be 
xperienced other^yse m finding suitable members locally, but more especially for the reason that 
here will always be a member on the Home board whose experience of Indian conditions is of 
easonably recent date. In this way the principal argument against a board located at home, 
lamely, that it is out of touch with Indian conditions, will lose a great deal of its force. 

(2) To examine the functions, status and constitution of the Kailwaj' Board, and the 
system of control exercised by the Government of India over the Railway Adminis- 
tration, and to recornmend such modifications, if any, as are necessary for the 
adequate disposal of the railway business of the Government.” 

With the object of establishing a control which will ensure a more confident and enterprising 
lolicy of railway expansion, an improvement in administrative methods, and a rapid disposal o°f 
nisiness, my committee consider that it is essential that the Railway Board should be endued with 
uiler authority to manage railways on commercial principles, and that it should be freed from all 
lunecessary restrictions, especially in regard to railway finance. 

In the opinion of my committee, therefore, the first step necessary is to give the Railway 
Board complete control, under the Government of India, of the arrangements for financing rail- 
rays, both as regards capital and revenue. My committee realise that such a step will entafi the 
•emoval of all control by the Finance Department of the Government of India of the Railway 
Budget, but as the result will be the utilisation of surplus railway earnings for railway development 
.0 a greater extent and in a more enlightened manner than at present, they are definitely in favour 
5f the change. 

On the assumption that the Railway Board will be granted complete financial control as en- 
I'isaged above, and witlr a view to the recognition of the paramount importance of railways in the 
ievelopment of India, my committee consider that the President of the Railway Board, as head of 
,he railways, should have an extensive knowledge of railway policy and practice, and that he should 
1)6 a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. They consider, further, that the President should 
je supported by a board composed of men selected for their technical capabilities and representing 
lie various branches of railway administration, and that, if necessary, the number of members of 
be board should be increased to allow of such repres&tation. 

“ (3) To consider arrangements for the financing of railways in India and, in particular, the 
. feasibility of the greater utilisation of private enterprise and capital in the construc- 
tion of new lines." 


Before proceeding to consider the various specific means by which the capital required for rail- 
way development may be raised, my committee desire me to state, as their unanimous and con- 
sidered opinion, that in view of the serious deterioration experienced on Indian railways on account 
jf the war and the urgent need for improved facilities and new construction, no source from wliioh 
such capita] may be raised should be neglected. 

Subject to the conditions noted below, my committee desire to recommend the adoption of the 
following methods of raising the capital required for financing railways in this country, in addition 
to the utilisation of surplus railway earnings for railway purposes : — 

1. By the State By Government Loans. 

2. By the railway companies By (a) the issue of sterling capital in London. 

„ (b) the issue of rupee capital in India. 

3. By private enterprise. 

As a condition precedent to the adoption of the foregoing methods of borrowing, my committee 
desire strongly to urge that a programme of the requirements of railways for a period of not less 
than five years be drawn up. 

Secondly, with regard to 1, my committee are strongly of opinion that in the event of Govern- 
ment raising the money themselves as a part of their general borrowings, the proportion to be 
raised for railway purposes should be fixed beforehand and credited hi toto to the railway account 
and held available to be drawn upon as required under the programme. The sole authority for the 
disposal of such money would then be the Railway Board as reconstituted in accordance with my 
committee’s previous recommendations. 

With regard to 2, my committee desire me to point out that if permission is granted to rail- 
way companies to raise sterling capital in London, such a contingency would be a point in favour 
of the retention of the London boards. 

In connection with 3, my committee are of opinion that the utilisation of private enterprise 
and capital for the construction of new lines should be encouraged, and that to this end the terms 
granted to promoters should be revised in accordance with the altered conditions of the present 
value of money. 

“ (4) To report whether the present system of control by Government of rates and fares and 
the machinery for deciding disputes between railways and traders are satisfactory, 
and it not, to advise what modifications are desirable.” 

My committee consider that the present control by Government over rates, involving as it doss 
the fixing of maximum passenger fares and the classification of the various items of goods traffic, 
together with the maxima and minima to be charged for' those classes, is adequate, and they are 
unable to suggest any modifications in respect thereto. 

My committee are also of opinion that the existing machinery for deciding disputes between 
railways and traders is satisfactory, and they feel that if the Railway Board were given more power 
of control it would only result in tli6 Board having to deal witli a number of appals, the majority 
of which, it would be found on investigation, ought not to have been referred to that body, buoh 
procedure would not only hamper their administration, but would also increase the expenses oi 
their office. In arri%'ing at the above decision, my committee have taken into consideration the fact 
that, in ordinary cases, the courts of law are open to the claimants when the latter feel they are no 
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nble to obtain satisfaction from the railway, and that recourse to tbe Commission for which provi- 
gior is nifldG in Chapter V of the Hailwfiy Act is only necessary in such cases, coniparatively few in 
number, ns cannot be disposed of in the courts of law. 

“ (5) To make recommendations that may seem germane to the enquiry.” 

My committee are of opinion that the whole ground of the present enquiry is covered by their 
recommendations in regard to the preceding terms of reference, and they do not desire to make any 
further suggestions under the above head. 


Sec oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
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STATEMENT No. 45. 

Khan Bahadur Ajdar.ti MANcncit.!! Dalal, B.A., President, District Local Board, Broach, 
Chairman of the Enilway Committee of the District Local Board, Broach, and 
President, Broach Merchants’ Association, Broach. 

With reference to your letter No. 16/E./C., dated Calcutta, 31st December, 1920, enclosing 
a copy of the questionnaire of the Indian Eailway Committee, I beg to state my views on the 
subject as below : — 


Part 1 . — Management of Eaihaays. 

At the outset I must confess that the question can be discussed both for and against accord- 
ing as one is dissposed to take broad or narrow views. It is true that it is a difficult question to 
answer off-hand and dogmatically. But if we eschew narrow gi’ounds and focus our attention 
on a policy which should be decided on general, political and financial considerations, then a 
correct answer can be given. On broad principles we should unhesitatingly vote in favour of 
State management as against Company management which, consciously or unconsciously, mms at 
profit-earning considerations which are not in the interest of the State or the public. It is their 
duty, ns companj’-paid management, to get as much out of the State or the public. However able 
and conscientious a comjiany management may be, it cannot, if it is true to its salt, work in the 
interest of the State or the public. On this broad fundamental principle. State management, even 
though it may prove bureaucratic, and in the beginning less efficient, is better than Company 
management. When once this main fundamental principle is conceded, we come to actual and 
practical working wliether the State working will be as economical and ns efficient ns company 
management. In the beginning, when the railways were built 33 - private companies, they had the 
riglit to manage and develop their own traffic and prospects, and b}’ accumulated experience the 
management became expert, to which the State could not have laid any claim. As times advanced 
the question of nationalising railwa 3 ’s came to the surface, and grnduall 3 ' all the world over the 
railwav's owned b 3 ’ private companies passed into the ownership of the State, with the result that 
the latter or the public became owners of most valuable assets the profits of which went to the 
State and the people, and the benefits of accumulated experience, enteriirise and expert knowledge 
of private companies accrued to the State. Some time elapsed in this transition stage, and the 
question arose wliether the profit-sharing concern of the State and the private companies should 
not be dissolved and the State should or should not assmne absolute control of the profits or the 
management, or both. This gradual evolution of private comjianies and proprietorships, and the 
second stage of part-proprietorship and profit-sharing covenants, and then the nationalisation of the 
railways, was quite in the fitness of things. The war then intervened, and political considerations 
compelled the States and Governments all over the world to assume control of the management of 
tlio railway's for the prosecution of the war, which had paramount urgency and priority over other 
commercial and economic considerations. Whether the State managed the railways well or ill 
during war times should not be considered purely' from the commercial or economic points of view 
while the war lasted. But now that the war has terminated and the world is bent on reconstruc- 
tion and economic recuperation, the question arises whether the State should or should not in 
public interest permanently control the management and dissolve the profit-sharing partnership 
bt tween the State and the private companies or enter into a fresh agreement whereby better ad- 
vantages could be derived by the State. We have now to consider the details and the pros and 
cons of company management ns against the State. Without recording a dogmatic opinion from 
a study of the question and from experience acquired of so many years, and especially of the five 
years of the war, I am inclined to vote in favour of State management. Whoever is the owner and 
proprietor of railways holds a virtual monopoly, and it is preferable everywhere, and more so in 
India, that that monopoly and privilege and power should be in the hands of the State rather than 
in the hands of private persons or companies. The State alone, both in theory and practice, has in 
its power to bestow on the people, to a far gi-eater degree than private companies could do, the 
maximum advantages which railways could give by means of lowest tariffs. The only' disadvan- 
tage which can be apprehended from State management is inefficiency and wastefulness from want 
of experience and paucity of trained and expert hands. But this argument is not wholly correct. 
Some of the best, most experienced and expert hands in the company management belong to the 
State lent by Government, and there is no cause of apprehension that the State cannot find as 
trustworthy and competent hands to work the railways on its own account as private companies. 
Granting that the State cannot have the same opportunities of selecting fit and trained men ns the 
j)rivnte company directors on account of their being in constant association and touch for a number 
of years in railway surroundings, there is nothing to prevent Government from taking over the 
present staff to manage these railways on their own account. In that case, the principle being the 
same, the servants now belonging to the companies who are too apt to lean to the interests of 'their 
employers who are dividend-earning syndicates, will throw all the weight of their influence and 
intelligence on the side of the State. It is also argued that in Europe and America durin" the war 
the State mismanaged the railways to the detriment of public interests, and therefore the private 
compMiies could be relied on to manage their own business. But in studying the question more 
deeply, we find that in.Europe the Continental State managements of the 'railways showed better 
remits in trade and development of Industries, facilities and conveniences to the public than by 
private companies, and especially so when we compare the German and the Belgium State mana''C- 
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inent villi tlio ninnngonioiit of the railways companies in Hngland. I’rom my studv of the quos- 
tioii, I find thiit it IS due (o tlio excelloiico of German railway tariffs imposed by the State that the 
coiu, iron luul indvistiies of (lenniiny huve been so marvellously developed as compared to the 
costly system of tariffs of Ijritish railways managed by Kiiglish privnto companies. With the 
dovelopracnt of iron, pig, coal and tcxtile indiistry, sea and water traffic, both goods and piissencer, 
was al.sf) oevclnpod m (jcrmimy . and this has contriliutcd to flic I'liormovia growth and develop- 
ment of thwr iron industry, so much so that, in .spite of a longer distance of their mines from the 
suihoard. thereby eo-tmg mote m transport charges than in England, which is geograpiiically more 
favourably situated, (n'rinany could compete with England by laying down cheaper rails and 
engines at the \ory do'ir of England. I'jnglnnd, by pursuing a mistaken and antagonistic policy to 
sea and water trallie. prevented the development of the latter and converting it ns feeders to' the 
uuIw>VV‘^, ItKf thiif uliich Germany Koized. A immher of mana^omonln of private com- 

panics art' necessarily expensive, and there is hardly niiv chaiiee of iiniformitv, simplicity and 
smoothness whieli eontrilmfe to ei'onoiiiy and effieieiiey. Jn India we find the sii'mc English' ideas 
of management of throttling sea tratlie by a short-sighted policv, with the result that some British 
ports and sea tratlie deehned and was attraeted to the native States, which had sea commimica- 
tions witli their hinterhiiid railways, by a system of judicious tariffs hv the native Slates. The 
B.B. mid f.l. Ibiilway Compaiiy from its commencement tried to kill tli'e sea traffic of the Gujerat 
(wrt.s. which, if allowed to develop their nutnral resources, could have been largo fecder.s to the 
main parent line riitiniiig parallel t'l tlie sea. In Germany, on the other hand, we find on the Bhine 
rtiilw.'iys- rimning on both sides of the river, nnii, between (be (wo. big steain-propelied steamers, 
launches, crafts are plying, earrying an eiiormoiis trafl'ie Both the tariffs slioiild he so fixed as to 
1*0 beneficial (/i each otlu^. In frying to cut one, liotli suffer, bociiiise the resources of lintli have no 
scope of dev.dopment. Kow. if file State were to mnniige sneb a railway, it would not saerificc the 
iiiferc'-t of its own peojde, and ns a result Ilroaeb, Surat mid other Gujerat ports would have been 
‘.astly deselopfd. llie Stale will not Mierifice the inten-st of a eomiminity or industry, howex’er 
smnli. for the enVe of profit, vhich camioi lie expected from a jnivate eoiiipimy. Messrs. Killick, 
Kixoil and Co. intri'vlueed .steamer S'W.iee between Broneh, Bomhay, Karnehi, etc, and tlie fraffie 
of the Broach jtort, which had gradually dwindled down to vanishing points fiom its jiristino jiros- 
perily, began to rexixe Geograjihically, Hroaeh and Surat ports are favoiirnhly situiifed for the 
interchange of trafi'ic from distant places by direct sea eomnumtcalions from .\rahia, the gulf, tlie 
!\!nlh.'ir j*orfs, and the Krtfhiiiwar. ete. Jn pre-British times sneli a fraffie tloiirished, whicli the 
conijiatiy-niannc- d riith\a,\ ritiiud. Of enurse, in the natiiriil eniirsc of trade a railway will iiocos- 
wuily eapture ''(ne of that tea (raflie, but f<. (iellbenifely tbrottli* and kill its niifiiriil traffic b.v im- 
posing unwise and injudicious tariffs can only be perpetrated bv the privately-managed company 
for its own iftiefil. The B.B. and C.I Bailwny impo-etl bleck rales for tlic jiorfs of Broach to 
drive away flu st-oimi r company from Bro-teli, which tiie raihvav company, morally or legally, had 
do right I'mIo, and in doing so •mccei ded in forcing Killick. Nixon's boats to nhandon tlie port of 
Brracli. But e*., n after achifviiig that ohjicf the eoinpnny persisted in maintaining that ineguit- 
able tariff fir the exliiirfion of the indignioiis ri'.i-r triifflr with one tlimsy and jmltrv excuse or 
imoliur for ‘evira! year.', until the Gorernment of Bomhay iiiler\ened. and the Bailway Board 
wore ribli'oal to rrMoo- the yfilior qmi In the interval most of the traffic was diverted to the 
Kalhinwar port-- which should hare naturally come to Broach and Surat Strong jirotost.s were 
made the puldic and the IVi-'s, hiii the iiriv.ately-miinaged companies defied public opinion, and 
even defied fiovirntnent. The I.aft<r ntlach''!| f'x'i niiieli weight and importanee to the opinion of 
r.idwav pfopP, and the Bailway Iloird either e-uild not or would not remove surh a seandaloiis per- 
petration of injU'-lice. Sir Bolauf Gilhin, late ehiiirmiiii of the Bailway Board, he it said (o his 
ctfdit. riliiovdJ Ihi-i obnoxious tariff through the iiilhieiiee and ahiiity of Sir Diiishiiw Wiilehhu, 
wiio '.vru then in fl,e fmp'rial Leg!, hitive Crumeil. and wlio convineed .Sir Boherl of the disabilities 
which tin- pltlihc in g< in ral, and Gujerat merchants in particular, had been suffering at the hands 
f f the radway cojnpany. 


The folio-, ving arc *oniv i.f tla- r-' suits of Sf.ate managemeiit in foreign eouiitrics which would 
i.rwnie to India if fla) Indian railways ware managed by the State: — 

fi) The ]irc.fitc from the rnilwaya are need in the service of the State for the common good, 
(mt'iid (d going to prixale cnpitiilisis or sluireholderK 
(2) .Xpiirccialde rfdiictiom an- inmle in passenger fares and rates for goods to give an 
niijietioi t'> ftadr s, industries and facilities «f the cnimlrv. 

(ft) rnfair ratei and diffco iitial tariffs arc molded. 

(1) It! ‘ju'le of Iieavx indebf< dni-ss incurred in iiationalisiilion, tlio Sfafe-ownod and State- 

Jiiatiag. d railway' liave proved a fiiiaiieial Miecess 
(o) State isemg the tna'tiagiT, the railways are taken out of politics 
We notice* tlu'c re-iilf'- in flermanv, Bi*lgiiini, Aii-tria, Trauci*, dapaii mid America, and the 
(“olonii s and India can carry out the ladicy with gn-ater success than any other iiiitioii, hocaiiso the 
{■rivate t’f.mp'diies arc alien, and draw' away all the profit of the country which would remain in 
tiuha t/j fnietifv. 

Some of tiie dis.advaiiiares of coiupatiy nianngcmcnl in India are ns under; — 

()) The iiitenots of thinl ehi-s pasia-iigcn. arc not properly wnlehod as they should he. 

(2) Iiijurv t-» Indian trade and industrie-i. 

{•'ll 'I'lic anniini ilrithi of erores of rupees from India , , . , , . 

0) Indian- are prcxeiit-d fixmi oeciip.ving posts of rospon-sihilify and high emoluments on 

the railw'.'tx's, , i i ■ i t 

(5) Mrtriutnetiirc'of railwuv eipiipiiieiif and inaleniil is not altempled m India. 

((’.) 'Hie hiffiieiiee of fndia'ii piiiilie opinion is not felt by the priv/ile compfimcs and Indian 
interests Miffer. , , , , 

(7) Preferential rat-s and treatment of I'hiropemi merchants nnd manufaeliircr.s. 

(Hi Killing of waterw-ms competition and retarding their natural growth and development.. 
(9) Wiistef, of miilliplied inatiagementi:. 

Vntaiumy mrmfigement of railways is thus ret.nrding the social, indnsfrinl, economic 
ptdilical jirogress of India. 


and 
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• PnrI 11 . — The fMcatioii <>/ liimr(h. 

TIiP nim of rompnnv infinn"o(non(. licini' tlio Iurf'tMt pio(it-< nnd dividend'; for_ their own 
shareholders— Indiim or British— reKimIIps<; of the interest'; of tlie Hlate, it ik iiniiirtterud whether 
the hoards are loeatod in India or liuglnnd. The transfer of loeafion is not hheiy to reverse the 
aim and ohieet Knilnnd iieing the centre of indnotrie'i, finaiiee and poruT nuHt r.'inain tin: 
place for location although it may he de.sirahle to have it loeiiied in India, lint v.'hen the State 
assumes the mauugoinont the hoards disappear nnd instca«t of th.' hoards railway eoinniittees 
of experts and experienced railway men siionid he formed, wlio'-e ioentlon idinnl'l t'c m Imk^Ii'.ikI 
ond India, half the memhers in rnfation to visit India nml worl; in India for 'lix months It should 
bo one eommitteo, purely advisor}-, to work mider the railway hoard. 


Part 111 . — The /idi/ieni/ llniird. 

The pro.sent system of eoiitrnl hy the Itailwny Hoard is very uiisatisfaetiir} , owing to llie 
e.entralisation in its general admiiiislrafion. It should he reeonsiniet'd ami eontaiii the iihle-l 
Government exports to protect, the interests of Government, and a full repre eiitative eli'inilit 
should he introdiieed to roprosont the commereial, textile, and jute interests, and the Indian and 
Enroiican Chiimher.s of Comim'rce, and other indnstrinl eoneerm;. Stieh a eonstitiite<l Boani 
should have wide powers given hy legislature in linaneo to rai-i* loans, fnitin' tariff", and to di';hur-" 
money for repairs, renewals and extensions, etc. It should elect it" own c-liairman, who should 
have a direct repre.seiitafive on tlu' reformed conneils, hoth legislative and the Council of State. 
The Board should have complete control over railway tinaneo hoth as regariU rahang capital anil 
expenditure, thiiiital shnnid lu' raised either in India or Mnglaiid where mom-y could he ohtairied 
cheap, hut ns far as possible preference '.hoiitd he given t'l Indian capital h> paving a slightly 
higher rale of interest than in Kiighiml. and the Board 4ionld always ri'inain in touch with the 
Lendon Consultative Commitloo. Ou the Board Indian representatives shonl'l h" adiaimife. In 
short the constitution should he such as to keep in view tlu' central aspect, ei;., tie' interests of 
the Indian people from the natiomd. eeononiie, nnd fiunneial jioints of view. Tin' Board was 
originally formed with the object of adjusting the diflerent interests of diffen-nt eomi'anies without 
saerificing the interest of the Slate and tlu' pnhlie But in eoni-se of time ill'- Bonn! heeame a ].arti- 
.sail organization to wnti-h tlu' inti'n-sls of the eotnpmiies of I'.ngland only. \vli">e ehmf ne,.nl-. anil 
engineers were appointed to the Boani nnd who aspired to the mi'iiihership or ehnirmnn'.liip'i of 
the TTonie Boards. Civilian and mditnry memhers were appoint' d on tlie Board, hut they hiul 
no exporionec nnd their views eould not prevail over the eomhined opinions of other memher* 
whoso sympathy, imtnndly, was on the side of their own eomptmies whieli they had _ser.-e<t. 
Exigency of public service nnd retirement hronghi nhont eonstmil ehangi's, and tin' eiviltnn or 
the militnrv member had no opportunities of neipiiring thorough experii'iiee, or a® sr)on as he 
prov’cd efTicient nnd experienced In' lias to make room for a successor In this way Ih" company 
representation heeomos all powerful .\11 these should he tlmroiighly ovi rlmnled. and we .should 
nim at State ownership ami State inatiagemenl in the fn-sl jilaee. and 'n'condly, to the rri'iitinii 
of a portfolio in the Oovenmienf of India for a Minister of Comimmiealirm and Transport re-, pop- 
slblo to the oloeterl TjOgislnfure nnd assisted hy a Board on which popular r.'presi'iitritives (.hall he 
in a majority, or at least ('quiil to the pennnnent ofiieials la't m. infuse in tin' pri'-i iit system 
of the Boards, wliieli are more or less an inl'-resled body a spirit of pnhlie eniiseiene" am! 
amenable to pulilic opinion and eritieism 


PnrI lY — /I’m’ficiiy I'niatue 

The Railway Board, as newly constituted, slnnild lie allowed ('> raise money wber'S it eould 
borrow clieup, either in India or England, prefi'n'iiee being given to India, with tli" help and 
advice of tho Ijondon committee for extensions and im]in)\ements U i'. true that the Indian 
Goveramont have to raise loaii.s for other pnhlie pnrposi's. and tin refor'' if the Railway Board 
were allowed to enter the Indian money market, (lovemmetil might not .sneeessfully iloat their 
other loans and public works might sufier. This is oiilv ii.utialU true, lieeiui'H' when the rail- 
ways are owned hy the State nnd when all the pmlils and control go to ilu' St'ite, there is no 
ren.son why tho choice of the venue of raising money should he restricted, for r.ulway.s are ii-s 
important nnd as urgent ns any other work Again tho jioliey of tiovi riinienl to ah..orli tie' entire 
net surplus reeeiiits of the railway in the geiier.-d revenue is neither fair nor husincs.. hke, Tle'v 
must act as private firms and joint stock comiiaiiies do, ri: , carry halaiu-es nft>'r setting apart a 
certain sum for dehenturcs or loan payments, sinking funds, for repairs, renewals, depreciation 
and for further extensions. Many a time deficits in Indian hudgets are hahinoed hy surpluses 
from railwnj- profits, and the railways are starved, its perinniienl wn\ and rollin'g stock 
inadequately equi]ipcd, without any chance of ('Xleiisioiis It i-i diu' to this that for a large eon- 
tinent like India with such valuahlo profit-earning assets, the ri'souret's of tlu' eoiiipaiiv remain 
imdevolopod. It is a serious flaw in the budget and the system shonhl he I'lmnged. H railway 
net siu-pliises are ear-marked in future for railway repairs, deiin'eiatiims am! extensions, tho Rail- 
way Board nnd the public will not have to eomplain bitterly of eomgestion ami inadeqtinte trans- 
ports. To absorb all the railway profits in the geuornl revenue, and then to dole out grants often 
(juito out of proportion to the railway needs nnd the company's demnmls is a voiy had policy for 
the country. Govermnent have fortunately borrowed in past years at .')} to -1 per cent., and then- 
fare nil tho surplus profits over that percentage should go to depreeiation and renewals’ and exten- 
^on in certain propoit ions. It is difiieiilt nowndnys when Govi'riiment cannot hnrrow cither in 
England or India at less than 0 to 7 per cent to raise monov for railways, hnt hv an ndinstmonl 
of the railway profits and ear-marking the siirphiBcs, it will bo possible for the" Goveniment to 
attend to renow-als and doproeinfions which have boon whollv neglected espeeiallv durino- the war 
and the rolling stock almost worked to death. Had this iml'icv been pursued long aeo wo should 
have boon m possession of a highly eflieienl nnd adequate rolling stock and even spared monev for 
extensions. lAl are cry-mg for more transport facilities, wngnns, engines, more trunk lines and 
still more feeder lines, hut the huge surpluses being ah.sorhed in the general rovenuo of the 
Slate, funds for further development cannot be supplied. AVe all admit that the country hadlv 
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wanli, II large incTcase iii tliu nuinliur of wagoiib, engines, inutenaK, el.-., for esMiag r.u!v,K-vs u-, i 
for furtljcr c-xk-ni-ionB. We all liiiow that the couiure hn-: euten-.i in rfrli! . uni' inn. 
industrial enterprises such as coal, liydroeleclric, iron and !e\tjU- and otinn. 

too jmii)erou.s to mention, and that in eourvo of the next few vear- for thi^ e.iditionul 
output, thousands of wagons and hundreds of riiginos, steel rails and s!i-,-pi-r~ and r.id-er.v 
inatcriuls will be required, and if the Goveminent and the public would not make j.ro-.i-icm tor 
money, the results would bo most serious for industrial growth. Ju onler to move llii- i-nonnon.- 
output, both the State aud corporutious and industrial maguntes should eo-oiic-rnle It iv not fair 
that Government alone should bo blamed. Iii the present slate of the money market, Goi.ni- 
mont ciuinot borrow unless the rate of interest is still further iiu'ren=ed, uhicli would < nlinnce she 
cost of hnulngo and react on the cost of production. By co-operution the qui-siion can he solved 
and money raised. Government sotting apart all surpluBos over -I per cent, specinliv for railway 
needs, and the interested industrial agencies and companies to borrow as best they 'could, cither 
to invest in railway trucks and engines to be made use of for their own requirements or linnding 
them over to the Bailway Board on certain conditions of deferred pavmeiil.s witli interest. 'Piiere 
is no reason wliy the jute and coal and other inductries should not raise a few crorcs for enm-iug 
their oivn mamifacturod or milled articles and the iron and steel syndicates can nho afitred 
to invest for the transport of their own goods. In the same manner textile aud other industrial 
eonccrus should raise capital for their own requirements. Largo export and import firm^ .such ns 
kle.ssrs. Balli Brothers,^ Grahams, Borbes Campbell & Co., and olhGr.s should also provide monev 
for the transport of their goods. Again the terms on wliicli private eompaiiie.s liave been hiDiorio 
allowed to float comjianies for feeder railway's should ho revised. District hoards and corporations 
should be helped to enable them to raise money’ to build narrow-gauge railways hv guaranteeing 
them to earn a better rate of dividend than now and Government should also share' profits and 
losses ivdth thorn, because district boards and public eoqioratioiis are all Stale iigcncie.s and 
whether the profits are large or small, the State is the ultimate gainer or loser. All the 
old ideas that borrowings siiould be done by the State alone should bo revised and rc-adjusted in 
■view of altered circumstnnecs. If the public and interested industrialisls want money for railwav.s 
lliey must shoulder a jiart of the responsibility'. Government on the other hand should release 
railway surpluses for being used for railway requirements only, and in (his way the railway jiro- 
gramme should be framed so as to put the existing railways into a thoroughly 'efiieient state and 
enable the State to build more and help private companies and corporations to build feeder rail- 
ways by granting them more advantageous terms. The present railway policy of increa.-ing i.arifls 
all round to pay the enhanced worldng cost is the result of adopting the jiolicy of the State having 
to do evoiytlring without the public' co-operating and taking its share of the burden. By tlio State 
tailing over the management from the private companies, considerable savings could lie made by 
a uniformity of management, strict control on expenditure and the Bailway eaniiugs will show 
better financial results than now. If this question is not .seriously tackled now, (lie growth of (he 
eountiy will be retarded in its industrial, agricultural, and economic nspecls on progreo=. 
Enhanced cost of transport moans enhanced cost of produclion, which in its turn will prcjudieially 
affect the present and future growth of the wealth of the countiy 

Part V . — Control of Hates and Fares. 

The newly constituted board should so control rates and fure.s a.s to have no diffetenlial or 
preferential rates for goods moved from one town and place to another, and there should he no 
favour to importers of foreign goods which are disadvantageous for our indigenous industrie.s. 
I’liero should also be a provision in public interest that rates should be revised every tlirce or five 
years or less, such a statutory provision and special machinery being devised for that object. Bail- 
way tariffs os now fixed are unfavovu-ablo for the new industries indigenous to tlio country. .lust 
as in taxation a certain protective tai-ifl encourages infant industries, so in railway tariff particular 
attention should bo pmd that purely indigenous industries and especially now industries such ns 
Indian mining, agriculture, textile, tea, indigo, iron and steel should liave fair and oquitabin tariffs 
erring on the side of leniency, and rates for luxuries which are imported into India should hear 
its share of increased tariffs. I have shown in Part 1 how the powers vested in the present rail- 
way companies and in the Bailway Board to frame tariffs without any cheek or eoiiirol by the 
Government and in defiance of public aud Government remonst ranee have crippled water .and 
sen traffic of ports from n short-sighted and mistaken policy. I am of tlie opinion that the Bnilwny 
Board or railway companies should not be allowed to frame risk notes to suit their own interests 
which are against public interest and public conscience. On the strengtli of these risk note.= they 
evade their responsibilities to pay damages. This is a ciying evil and one of the greatest blots 
on the railway administration. They shelter themselves under their siuirious ris-k notes wliieh 
the merchant's arc compelled to sign because without them they cannot move their goods. It 
rives loop-iioles to railw'ay managements to be pcrfunctot^- in their managoiiieiit and responsibility 
and is the cause of enormous thefts, pilferings and deterioration in goods wliieh could be avoided 
if the whole risk is homo by the company ns carriers. 

Individual merchants and companies become powerless on account of this ab-ohite power 
possessed by a railwnj' ofBci.al or agent, which even the commissioner of a division docs not possc-s. 
Again in matters of facts and assessment of damages, much public time and public money arc 
wasted. Assessment committees or arbitration boimls should he appointed in imjiortani cenln's 
so that claims could bo settled expeditiously and economically between the railways niul^ the 
public. On these committees proper representations should bo allowed to mcrclinnts to dee! fairly 
in the interest of botli parties. 

I bog to enclose with this momoranduin a printed copy* of the Bailtr.ay Beport whiri) the 
District Board have adopted and submitted to the Government of Bombay in rccard to nanrow- 
gaugo railways for the district of Broach, and I beg to invite the Committee's attention to th< 
Pciroword to that Boport which expresses my views generally on railway expansion for India, 
csjiocially narrow-gauge railways. 


Not reproduced. 
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STAI’EMKNT No. 10. 

Mr. A. C. llu.Miiohh, C.I.E., Af,>ent, (Irciit Imliim Pi'iiiiisulii Rnihviu . — Non. 

dni Jakuaky, UlUl. 

Qiivhlion 1. — My view is timl tlie jmhlie iiitcrc-l is liest. served In niiiliiii" inilwins j.rmiurily 
ns business uiulortakiiifis, and eonseiiuently llinl they slioiild be iimnufied by cfatijmnieu and nol 
direeth by (be State. 1 uould e\ee|it sneb frontier inilways ns iimy In' rei/nired to be nenait/ed 
by the Stale on military grounds. Tlie ]>rofi(-slmring liasis is suitable Aly reasons .•ut that a 
State De/iaituient is unfitted eonstitnlioiadK for the detailed eoialiiel of a l)usini‘s eoiie-'rn. I 
tbink tliis 1ms been the experienee of most countries wliore it Ims been tried. Tin- teiidenin ii. 
to make promotions, c.veept with rare exception... by .seniorita : to di.eiairage enterprise; iind to 
prefer inertia to a really active policy. A Ileparlment of (bnernment is also oiien to undue 
political pressure and may bo compelled to acton political opinions, wbieli mtiy be frausi.jiit and 
shared only by a minority. 

On linaneial grounds, 1 incline to tin view that Oovenunent may be com]ielled to aaiden and 
modify the existing metli(xi of iinancing railways and may have to rtdy more on share capital 
raised by companies. 

My experience of .‘3-1 years has been in the tralVie department (if comjeiny managed railnays, 
that is, the Indian Midland and (1,1 1* Railways During the last few years I hare on »<ver.d 
occasions acted as Agent 

Questions 2 if 3 — I am in favour of management by a Comimnv domiciled in I'nited Kingdoni 
with a Boanl of Directors m ]']ngland and in tlie event of cajiitnl being riu..ed in India, a sub- 
sidiary board m India re|ireseniativc of Mich capital. My reasons are; — 

(1) The impossihihty of obtaining a miilnble Unanl in India 

(2) Boards m ].,ondon are not sulijcct to undue pressure fnini political or local intluence, 

as a Board in India might be 

(3) If Uorernmeut decide to niako more use of coiTi])miies to niise capital, a boa.ol situnf'-d 

in London would be in touch with the money market there. 

Queslicii •! — Yes 1 think the principle of co-partnership is sound but 1 am •tr.mgly in 
favour of ('xtcnding its ajiplication by allowing the companies to raise new eaidtal which would 
Kharc pro rata in the iirocceds of the undertaking. 

Question a — This can hr and is now avoidi'd by directors making ri-it-. to India Ii is a 
niattor for consideration whether a Board of Directors apixiinteil in India, who wie.ild hare little 
or no railway experience and little time to spare from their biisinesi to aciiuire it, would not be 
even more out of touch with the conditions than a board in London constituted to i-ume e\t.>iit 
of railway men with a practical knowledge of ruilwaya The di lay coiiiplamed of has liei n caii-ed 
more by lack of finance than by the fact that the board is hs'iit-'d in l',ngliind. In matter of 
urgency the cable is freely used. 1 consider tliiit such drlnys as occur would be greatly iii'H'iised 
if the reference rven. to a Government Department acting as a court of first iiist'ince I dn md, 
however, think that public or railway interests hare been prejudiced t<> any extent worth iiHUtion- 
ing b,y the alleged delay.s on the part of Home Boaiils 

Questions 0 if 7. — It would be most dillicult to get suitable mid ctlicient Boaob. of Director* in 
India, more ]mrlicularly in the ease of thos,> inilways not liaring tliiir hcadrjunrters in Bomb.'iy, 
Calcutta or ^Indras. The best men aruilable are those most oeeiipit d with their own busiin > •. who 
would nol have the time to devote to a railway dirvctor.ite I'lirther, in the ea'c of Liioipi tai 
representation there would bo constant (dianges, which would mihlate against their etVicii ncy and 
the interests of the railway to which they wen* coiiiucted 

If one may judge from other appointmciits made by Gor'inment the appointiiu-nt of a por- 
inanont Chainnan by Government would Iciwl to the rererse of continuity If tlu' jsists, ns they 
would have to be, were well [uiid they would be claimed and oblaiin d by fciiior oilie'Ti of Gorirtl- 
mont rvhos« stay in India is likely to be short and who lind thciiwdres in need of morv freciucnt 
leave than younger men. 

Question 8. — It is a possibility which should. I think, be bonie in mind 

Question 0. — See rejily to Question 2 

Question 10. — I consider that the [irinciplc of control by a i|ualifiLd bisly such as the Ibiilway 
Board is aound and should bo continued, if pn*senl defects are iniiored 

Question 11 — The Railway Board should consist of a I’resideiit, and tliii'e members, who, 
while acting as a consultative body with the I’resideiit on questions of policy, should each be 
responsible for a jiarticular portion of the work, for example there sluaild lie oiie member strong 
in engineering, one in opcnituin and another in liiiance The I’resideiit to hare power of decision 
in niattcr.s rvhen there is a difference of opinion Each of the memhers should be •■■'upported In 
efTicient secrot.aries, assistant secretaries and oHice for the rvork he has to perfonii, I’romotion 
to the presidency should nol be seniority on the Board, but suitability for the position Tiie 
salary attaching to members should be such as rvill attract the best men. The Board has suffered 
in the past from the fact that it has not alrvays been iible to get the best men. It is, I thinl:. 
essential that the President and Board should be men of mature railway experience. 

Question 12 1 do not think the Railrvay Board at jireseiit interferes tiio much in detail, but 

where it, in my opinion, has failed is that it has not initiated and guided the railrvav p'llicv of 
the country in ciitain inatters of vital im|iorlance to the etlieiency of the working of railwav's us 
a rvholo I rvoiild instanee the introduction of the viieuuiii bralco This is probiiblv due to the 
Board not being sufficiently reiirosented on the opi'nitive side. 

Question 13 —Yes. 

Question M. — Yes. 'J'ho dilliculties that the Railrvay Board have had to contend rvith are 
mainly duo to insulficiont capital, and the comphiints of the public rvill bo found in a great 
measure due to that. 
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groatbnf^lsed.”^ delegation .houkl bo 

Question 10. — I’lie Railway Board should be a Eaihvav T)pnnrfmor.f +i,„ t) • i r 
Executive Council the members haying the status of a Secretary to Govemi^Lt LilS“ niatteis 

I^«le or n^o^ 

Question 17.-Snmc\ent funds have not been provided for either new construction, improve- 
incnt of existing railways or reriewals. Maintenance has, I think, been sufficiently provider 

iSrXi mLtX?ndll"de1S.“'^ moL^evenue the 

Question 18.— Yes It is of little use constructing a network of railways as was done some 
years »go until the mam line is developed to cairy the additional traffic 

It only adds to the traders chai-ges if railways cannot move the traffic ns it offers. 

Qiiesffoii 19.— It is difficult to state what amount should be provided annually for capital 
purposes. M'ages and the cost of material have gone up so considerably that money provided does 
not go so far as it did. Given regular annual grants and an adequate spending organisation the 
raihyiiys could for some years probably spend all the money that could be raised for them. For 
the G.I.P. Railway, I estimate provisionally that we ought to have in the next 10 years at least 
10 crores for major capital and programme revenue works (I do not distinguish in this behalf 
between capital and programme revenue) and housing. ilinor capital works are difficult to 
estimate but might be put provisionally at 11 crores in the same period. 

Question 20.— Yes. They should, I think, be raised wherever they can bo obtained most 
cheaply. I am not impressed with the argument that India should not have external creditors 
when money so raised and spent on railway development will return indirectlv many times the 
dividend actually paid on it. 

Question^ 21.^ I he 'present^ terms arc not suitable. A rebate from the earnings on inter- 
changed traffic will have to be given by the main line so as to pennit under present conditions of 
a dividend of 0 to Cl per cent, or a similar interest will have to be guaranteed, with a shaie in the 
profits beyond that figure. The working railway should be paid 55 per cent, of the earnings. 

Question 26.- -(a) Yes I think the result has been vicious in that the lack of railway develop- 
ment has reacted on the gteneral revenue position of Government. 

(li). Railway rates must bo raised so as to provide a reasonable return on the capital. The 
conditions differ on various railways according to the cost of working. It is not easy to say what 
the percentage of increase should bo. The G.I.P. have proposed to the Railway Board tliat the 
maximum class rates for the candage of goods traffic should bo increased ns under: — 


— 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Increase. 

CIaS3 I 

•4t 

jy IT.T • • • • t • 

IV «•« 

* « »• 

Pic per maund 
per mile. 

•.333 

•iiOO 

•COO 

■833 

1-00 

1 •.500 

Pio per tnaiinil 
per mile. 

•44 

•oc 

•88 

1-00 

1-25 

1-875 

Per cent. 

33 

33 

33 

20 

25 

25 


Proposals have also been submitted for an increase of the classification for certain com 
moditics and an increase of 25 per cent, in the rates for the carriage of parcels. I am not sure 
that these measures, when coupled to the increased revenue to be derived from the enhancement 
of rates within existing powers, will suffice. Much will depend on the further trend of wages and 
prices of material, etc. 

Question 27. — Tlie figures as represented by a return of nett profits on capital point to Com- 
pany managed railways being more advantageous that State m.anaged railways. If the other 
charges for interest, etc., include the money paid towards the redemption of the imnuities issued 
in payment of the purchase of Company managed railwaj's they would be still more to advantage 
of the Gomjiany managed lines. It stands to reason that, under the conditions now existing, the 
officials of a Company managed railway irill take more interest in the deyelopmont of a railway 
on which they mnj’ have to spend their ivhole career and on whose jirosperity their future mainh' 
depends than the officials of a Sfate managed railway, who are here to-day and there to-morrow 
and whoso future depends more on seniority than merit. 

'The nett profits on capital arc, I consider, satisfactory to Government and the public, they 
show that railways have been able to provide considerable direct revenue for the welfare of the 
country. 

Question 28. — Railways reijuire to know well in advance what money will be allotted fo them 
during a particular year so that they may make the arrangements necessary for the spending of it, 
and to have the assurance that funds will be provided in subsequent years so that works com- 
menced in one year may be carried to comiiletion. Under the present s5’stem it is onl% known 
four months before the commencement of the year what grant is likely to be given in the folloxi- 
iiig year and then it inav be reduced before the year starts. With the railway finance ainalgainated 
with the general finances of the country, the claims of raUwnys arc considered with those of other 
departments and the funds granted for railways are liable to be drawn on for other purposes. is 
understood that in other countries it has been arranged that the railway funds sha 1 e ^1’ 
separate from flic other finances and jicrliaps some an-angement of that sort can be made m inflia. 
Railways mak-p monev for the State, if not by their earnings by indirect means such as by increas 
ing the land revomio and the prosperity of the people, and therefore their development, if u ell 
ordered, will prmide Government with the means of meeting demands from other sources. W hat 
railways need more than anything else is regular and even allotments. 
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As re^iiivlg tlic N.B. to fliis it in.\v bo (Imfctlioro nni no ItijwB in tinory, Inil in prac- 

tice tlicro'iire. 'I'lio followiiif,’ coiiiiiiunieiilion rccoivctl from the Rtiihviiy JJoiirtl four inontlm from 
tlio close of tlio year will illustnilo fliia: — 

" I am (linseled lo inform you tlmfc five lalilia liavi. l)e<'n nllotti'd in tlio six irioutliH" 
estimates with a view to innlcins a ('001111011001110111 on the oon'.tructiim of the Warorn Pis- 
guoti Railway from Majri to Rajiir. 1 am to reiiiic'-t that you will make arrangements for 
constnifition to proceed as iiiiickly as possible with preliminaries up to the limit (if this 
allotinont. There is no expectation at present of any money beiieg avaihibh for thia line 
in next year and work may have to be temporarily suspended.” 

Two facts aro hroiighl. out in this letter (I) the graiitiiie of a capital grant at the close of a year, 
when it is next to im|iossibte to spend it and (2) the commencement of the eonstriiction of a rail- 
way. when the prospects of Is'ing able to coitlimie the same are nneortain. 

In conneetion with the second point, I would like to draw attention lo the llan-i Nagpur 
Railway (2:i8 miles) which is ultimateh to form part of the connection between the I'nited Pro- 
idnees and Punjab on the one hand and .Madra.s and Soiitheni India on the olleT. The colislnic.- 
tion of this Railway was started in HitW and the grants given yearly Ir.eeiher v. ith cajiitnl spent in 
each year since is giviii below; — 


YcJir. 

Gr 

Aj)jilic<l for. 

ml. 

S.xnclioti<'<l. 

Cnpitnl 
cx|x;nilitiiro 
ngains! grant 
for Vr ir. 

CaniUl 

cxpcniliturf 10 
cml of year. 

Total inttresl ‘ 
jnid to end 
of earh year. I 

f 


Its. 

Us. 

Its. 

Us. 

Us. 

lons-O!) 


9,83,000 

9,79,202 

1* 7? 2ri- 

13,420 

1909-10 

.’i8,.r, 0,000 

21,07,000 

20,82,190 

.30, 01,400 

78 020 

1910-11 

00,00, 0(10 

.80,09,0(81 


79,13,10.8 

2 . 01,303 

1911-12 

9.8, -If., 000 

•13,20,(881 

■13,23,782 

1,22,30,88.8 

0 . 2 '>, 20 r, 

1912-13 

83,00,0(8) 

10,32,000 

•I3,52,.810 

1,0.8.89.401 

11,38,178 

1913-11 

. .83,37,0')0 

38,2.8,000 

39,79.228 


18,37,439 

1911-1, ■) 

01,41,0181 

32,00,(88) 

33,47,30.8 

2.39.1,8,991 

20,T.'’.OtG 

19I,'i-ir. 

.83,82,(8)0 

33,10,(88) 

30,00,409 

2.tVj,7L’,|Or, 

30, 2 1,39'.' 

1910-17 

20,(M),()O0 

3,97,t88) 

3,29,497 

2 , 73 , 01 , 918 ) 

40, .8.8, 07.8 

1917-18 

1,(81,001) 

1,31,0(8) 

81.420 

2,73,80;t2O 

.85,94,891 

1918-19 

3,00,000 

1,81,000 

4,32,070 

2,o9..8n,oi 1 

07.37,811 

1919-20 

3,0.8,000 

3,32,000 

2,0.8,7(81 

2,72,19,311 

77,03,9.89 

vm-'M 

10,00,000 

1(),(K),000 


... 

... 


IVirentage ef 
intertut on 
rapilal 
etp'ndrd lo 
rad of 
each year. 


Ilv 
I -37 

3?.I 

rr(i7 

n-nr, 

II -ll' 
in'43 
17-or. 
•.'u-hi 
t‘,'el'''l 
21 ■fr.' 


Non;.— The estimated cost of completing the Chord hn" in 13 l.ikhn. 


Up to the present the lino has only been opened between ltar~i and Jhine-ia (R'l miles). Tho 
fieclion botwoon Aiiila and N’agpur (101 miles) still remains uneomi'leted. Allowance must be 
made for tlio war, but even when this is done, llio disadvantage of coiistnietmg a railway without 
being able to see aliead that money will be available for its completion is very prominently brought 
out before the war period. It is not necessary U> laleair on the increase under certain beads that 
is thereby made to the capital cost of the railway by such a policy, hiit I uinild lay stress on the 
system of accounting which treats interest on .such improdiirtivo capital a. a standing chiu-ge 
against the nett earnings of the undertaking and omits it from the capital eo't of the line. It is 
better not to eommcnco the construction of a railway tlian tlial it should he made by the iiu'tbtwis 
described. 

Qucelioti 29. — Yes Regulation seems iiiiavoidahle and I think tho pres"nt system is s.^lis 

factory. 

Question 30. — Yes. 

Question 32. — 'The machinery hii-s not heeti used, hixperienre has .shmvn that most dispnte.s 
aro capable of sctllciiiont, if not through flic meiiiuiii of the Law (,’oiirts, by n prc's’iifation to 
the railways tlicmselvcs or to the Railway Hoard. Tho eoiilraets hetween the euiiii'unie.s and tlee 
Secrotniy of Slntcj might iiielmlo a eluiiho lo the effect that lit" deeisiim of all (piestions of undue 
preference shall rest with tho Secretary of State. If the capacity of railways were brought up to 
requirements the cause of many disputes would lie removed. 

Question 34. — No. The question is mainly one of finanee and in sonic eas'cs the opening up 
of new railways before tho main lines have been sullieiently devclojipd for the new tralTic. Uivon 
more capital, and this entails tho provision of suflieient revenue to pay a reiconable relnrn on siicli 
capital, tho caiincity of railways eonlcl he hroiigtit up to requirements. 

Question 3, '5. — An analysis of the complaints against railway working ns at present constituted 
wliothcr by the State or liy comjianies will show that they !u-e (yuisod by the develoiimcuf. of rail- 
ways being behind requirements, in other words through' lack of fuiid.s.' The diflieulty is mainly 
one of finance. 

Tho alleged inattention to the. needs of 3nl class passonger.s on the part of ruilway.s worked 
by companies i.s common to all railways both Stale and Company worked. Oovenimen’t provides 
tho capital, and railways iian only iiso it to the best advantage for tlie dovelopmenf of their 
system. Overcrowding exists duo to want of ean-inges both for adding to existing and provision 
of now services. Tho situation lias been aggravated by the War. It must not be o\t«rlookcd that 
the railway companies have no power to raise money tlicmselvcs except with Die mitlioritv of 
tho Secrotarx- of State. Notwithstanding the, drawhaclts that, railways have had to suffer, ii'nieh 
progress has boon made in ameliorating the conditions of travel for 3rd class passengor.s. improved 
carriages have been proxidod, and also better waiting necommodation. " 

Again the complaints of unequal treatment generally arise owing to traffic not bcirm moved 
as it offers and this is duo to cither want of rolling stock or faeilitios. " 
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STATEMENT No. 46 (a). 

(SuPPI.EMENTAnY INFORMATION PMCED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE by Mr. HtlMBOLE, Agent, G.I.P. 

Efiilwa}’. when giving oral evidence.) ” 


Detaies of Capitae and Bevenue Expenditure, Etc, 
Tnial Capital ExpcvdiUirr. 



G.I.P. 

I.M. 

Total. 

31-12-1900 

28,37,81,554 

10,31,35,002 

38,69,10,556 

.31-12-1910 

38,70,57,310 

12,42.18.805 

5ljl2;76;i3-. 

08,92,90,230 

31-3-1920 

(for tho iiiidortaking) 


G.I.P. Enilwny Company’s Sliarc Capital ... £2,575,000 

Secretary of State s Capital ... ... ...IIs. 65^ crores approximately. 

Debenture Stock £3,500,000 - • 

Annuity payment for purchase by Seeretaiy of 

Stale of original Company’s Capital (.£34,'850,217-17-0)=IJs. 2 crores. 


Length of Line. 



1 

G.I.P. 1 

Worked lines 

Total. 


(undertaking), 

(5'-0' gauge). 


Mile.s. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

1900 

2,344-42 1 

329-24 ; 

2,673-CG 

1910 

2,419-33 1 

482-22 

2,901-55 

1919-20 * ... 

2,501-02 

( 559-45 
(201 -.37* 

.3,322-44 


2'-C' gauge. 


{Ttevenne Acconni of the Underlaying including State Lines.) 


— 

Gross Earnings. 

Working ex- 
penses. 

Per cent, 
on gross 
earnings. 

Nott earnings. 

Per cent, 
increase 
over 1900. 

1900 ;;; 

1910 ...U“Vf ::: 

1919-20 -j 2 nd ’’f i!! 

1,91,80,343 

1,91,81,888 

4,15,00,089 

.3,16,08,250 

0,50,49,923 

7,12,43,141 

94,34,.379 

1.10.00. 409 

2.00. 80.271 
■2,09,40,529 
4,29,40,611 
4,23,11,459 

49-19 

57 -.35 
48-40 
00-48 
00-01 

59 -.39 

97,45,904 

81,81,479 

2,14,14,4i8 

1,05,01,721 

2,21,09,312 

2,89,31,082 


- 

78-30 

■ 184-71 

, 


Traffic. 



— 

1 

[ Pas.songcr Jliles. 

1 Per cent. incrc.aso 

1 over 1900. 

Ton Miles. 

. 1 

Per cent, increase 
over 1900. 

m 

■ 

n 

®794,738,737 
®1,G53,G78,1G1 
*3,230,258,12 J 

mm 

797,910,034 

1,852,7.30,198 

3,039,922,177 

1 

132 -’20 
280-98 


** The.se figures include all coaching tcalfic on passenger basis. 


Rolling Stoclt. 



Coaching 
(in terms of 
4-\vheelors). 

1 Per cent, 
increase over 
1900. 

] 

Goods. 

1 

Per cent. j 

increase over j Locomotive. 
1900. 

Per cent, 
increase over 
1900. 

1900 

1910 

1919-20 

1,780 

3,180 
. 3,350 

78 -.38 
87-90 

(in terms of 
7,920 
14,000 
19,550 

4--n’heelers.) 

85-03 

140-73 

747 

988 

1, 35 

32-20 

05-33 


33D2G 
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INDIAN KAILWAY COMMITTEE. 


UolUng Siorl: i^avclhufd hut not yrt pul on Lino. 
J'liigiiK'. Coiicliiiig Stock. Goods StocU. 

(in tei'iihs o{ ‘i-wliooli>r.s.) 

47 ICl 1,873 


Bolting Sfoch for which EsiimatcH have hern Suhniittril unit Sanction is Awaited. 
Engines, Conehing Stock. ' Goods Stock. 

(in terms of 4-wlieolors.) 

840 4,4C7 


Details of Bolting Stoclc and Passenger and Goods Traffic 1010-1910. 
(Figures taken from AdmiTiislrntion ]lei)ort.) 


— 

No. of 
passengers 
carried. 

Passenger 
(in terms of 
bogies) stock. 

Prtfwongcr 

oiiginos. 

Goods trafiio 
(tons). 

Goods .stock 
(in terms of 
4--a'lieolera). 

Good*? 

engines. 

Engines 

duplicate 

stock. 

1910 

25,041,111 

1,431} 

343 

.3,291,544 

14,477 

0-24 

21 

1911 

20,477,580 

1.158} 

351 

.3,103,107 

15,809 

059 

15 

1912-13 

28,570,103 


.351 

.3,812,4.50 

10,508 

0.59 

24 

1913-14 

30,590,740 


372 

.5,491,281 

17,500 

701 

27 

1914-15 

28,025,957 

1,292 

.387 

4,491,009 

18, .321 

758 

.33 

1915 IG 

28,473,072 

1,331 

415 

0,317,351 

18,095 

777 

.38 

1910-17 

30,998,202 


405 

5,713,842 

18,703 

700 

30 

1917-18 

28,458,028 

1,447 

405 

f),. 583,728 

18,715 

7;io 

40 

1918-19 

31,051,120 

1,441} 

405 

5,820,319 

18,725 

790 

41 

1919-20 

37,047,035 


405 

.5,428,302 

18,704 

790 

40 


Note — Eiiginoa for mixed tmITic li.i'C been abown in tbe statement. 

4 passenger engines. 

5 goods engines. 

In coUimii .1 the figuies are for stock actually carrying passengers mid do not include 
such coaching stock .as mail sans, hr, ikes, etc. 


Nnniher of Emptoijcrs on G.l.P, Baihrinj. 
Oflicors, December, 1920. 


t 



1 

Total No, 
of 

olficers. 

— 

3 

Anglo-Indians. 

4 

2 and 3 
in relation 
to 1. 


No. 

Percentage 
to total No. 

No, 

Percentage 
to total No. 

Agency 




mm 

_ 

2 

2,5 of, 

25 96 

Engineers 





10-7 Kf - 

4 

4-8 % 

16-5 96 

Traffic 





9 o /„ 

1.3 

28-8 'Jf, 

.37-8 96 

Locomotive 



35 


— 

3 

9 % 

9 96 

Carriage and wagon 



9 


— 

2 

22 % 

22 96 

Audit 



17 

2 

12 % 

7 

41 fo 

63 96 

Medical 



10 

.3 

30 

— 


30 % 

Stores 



9 

— 

— 

3 

3.3 % 

33 96 




217 

18 

8-28 

34 

15-07 

23-05 


Europeans 

Anglo-Indians 

Indians 


Subordinates, 1018-10. 

Per cent. 

1,453 = 1-41 

1,313 = 1-27 

100,577 = 97-32 


Total 


103,343 


100 00 
































G.I.P. Ilailwaj- o|X!ii lino and liiica nndor <-on^truction cxcludiii" State line*). 
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INDIAN RAILWAY COMMITTEE. 

Grrat Indian Prninsoi.a Paiway. 
(Incoiporntcfl in England.) 


Statement of explanation of eUffercncre between Ihidgct grania and actual expenditure on lines 
under construction for the years 1005 to 1020. 

(Figurofs in thoufinnds.) 



Construction. 


Explnntition. 

Period. 



DiiTorcnco. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1905-00 

17,00 

14J0 

i 

— 2,21 

Ontlny to tlio extent of R.s. 0,98 on Ilnrbonr Ilr.incli witliont Imdget 
gr.'int and Ies.s cxix>ndilnrc amounting to Rs. 9,19 w.-is incurred on 
Warora-Clianda Rcllarpnr extension. 

1900-07 

20,07 

28,35 

+ 1,08 

Lrs^ — Expenditure about Rs. 5,22 on Harbour Rrancli and incrca.sed ex- 
IK^nditnrc about Rs. 0,89 on Waroni-Balarsliab extension. 

1907-08 

11,27 

11,71 

+ 44 

Ijtss — Ontbay to tlie extent of R.s. 4,72 on tbe H.arbour Branch and 
OXCCS.S outlay about Rs. 5,15 on Warora-Bnlnrshah extension, tbe net 
result being an increase of Rs. 44. 

1908-09 

7,00 

13,70 

+ 0,70 

Outlay iiicurnxl on Itarsi Nagpnr Railway svas without budget grant. 

1909-10 

27.50 

22,18 

- 5,32 

Lest — Work on Itarsi Nagpur Railway. 

1910-11 

44,00 

50,81 

+ 0,81 

Due to works in connection with “ Formation ” and “ Bridge Works " on 
Amla Hirdagarh section having Iwcn pushed forward. 

1911-12 

0.3,91 

43,08 

—20,20 

Lapse was duo to late receipt of sanction to the construction of Division 
No. 4, Itarsi Nagpur Railw.ay. 

1912-1.8 

08,00 

, 50,35 

—17,05 

Materials were not available to full extent of the original budget and 
work on Division No. 1 Itarsi Nagpur Railw.ay was approaching 
completion 

1913-14 

.38,39 

40,81 

+ 8,42 

Land debits on Itarsi Nagpur Railway were not anticipated and out. 
standing debits for permanent wav materials were rai.sctl. 

1914-1.5 

40,00 

37,22 

— 8.78 

Due to anticipated land debits not raised in 1914-15. 

1915-10 

09,00 

49,37 

—19,03 

Due to closing down of works dno to material not being available. 

1910-17 

10,00 

3,05 

- 0,35 

Duo to more stores returned from Itarsi Naginir Railn'ay, to lcs.s debit 
raised on acconnt of Harbour Branch and to tho adjustment of cre<lit 
of rent of acquired property at Jlasjid. 

1917-18 

3,00 

55 

- 2,45 

Due to largo credits to Itarsi Nagpur Railw.ay for rcloa.serl material and 
to Harbour Branch for rent recovered for Masjid projicrty for whicli 
no provision was made in tho budget. 

1918419 

5,00 

— 4,92 

— 9,92 

Duo to credits afforded to Itarsi Nagpur Railway for rclcasctl permanent 
w.av material and to Harbour Branch extension for rent of buildings 
at Masjid. 

1919-20 

3,05 

1 

1,93 

— 1,72 

Duo to less expenditure on earth work than anticipated. 
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33526 


.Vofc —Interest calculated at 3| 96 per annum on the Capital drawn up to 31st March, 1915, at 4i % per annum from 1st April, 1915, to 31st March, 1918, and at Si % per annum from 1st April, 1918. 
(a) In April, 1915, the Railway Hoard sanctioned a grant of Rs. 50,00,000. 

(5) Credits due to heavy return of store.s. , w . • 

( 0 ) Due to rents collected and sale proceeds of demolished buildings of Masjid properties of Harbour Branch Extension 
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Programme of Works which will ho required during the next ten years. 
fJ''igui'cs in thousands.) 


Kougli Cost. 


Staff quarters (10 years prograunne) 

3,00,00 

Datlai'-Matunga Estatd 

Bridge 1 ‘enewals, etc. (10 years pro- 

44,00 

gramme) ... 

Station remodelling (small) (10 years 

3,00,00 

in-ogrnnnnc) 

J ,00,00 

Station isolation, etc. 

20,00 

Sungam Bridge 

14,78 

Electrification , 

4,00,00 

Crossing stations, S.E. Line ... 

14,0-1 

liOngtlieuing platforms along the line 
Nasilc — ^Removal of Locomotive and 

3,00 

OaiTiagO shops ' • 

4,50,00 

Belaying ' ..: ... ’ ... 

8,08,00 

Eemodeoling Schemes. 

iMazgaon remodelling 

54,00 

Poona ,, 

38,00 

Dliond - ,, 

43,00 

Louavla _ ,, 

30,00 

Bhusnval ,, 

32,00 

Manmad ,, 

42,50 

Kalyan ,, 

12,00 

Gwalior ,, 

25,00 

Itarsi Traffic Yard 

29,00 

Itarsi Locomotive Yard 

15,80 

Sohagpui- — ^Bemoval of Loco. ' Depot 

3,00 

Ghorpuri Tranship Yard ... .... 

2,80 

Nagpur remodelling 

28,50 

Yicloria Terminus Station 

29,50 

,, ,, Station buildings 

25,00 

,, „ Washing Sidings 

4,00 

,, ,, Stabling sidings 

3,00 

Jhansi remodelling 

4,50 

Jhansi (station building) 

1,70 

Ohalisgaon remodelling 

G,15 

Igatpuri remodelling 

83,87 

Nasik Road remodelling ... ;.. 

0,45 

Banapura „ ' ■ 

1,05 

Gadnrwada ,, 

11,00 

Delhi — ^Additions, etc. 

1,48 

Sholapur — ^Loco. Depot 

14,44 

Doubling. 

Jubbulpur — ^Itarei — lo2 miles 

2,05,20 

Agra — Delhi — 12^ miles 

1,04,70 

Poona — Dhond — 48 miles 

0<1,80 

Itarsi — Bhopal — 48 miles 

1,12,00 

New Lines. 

ihinraoti — ^kforsi — N arker 

87,50 

Warora — ^Pisgaon — ^Rajur 

22,53 

Kurla — Trombay Lino 

12,50 

Itarsi — Nagpur 

Mumbra — ^Pamvell — Belupur Light 

40,00 

Railway 

Removing Reversing Station Bhore 

21,25 

Ghat 

44,00 


Rough Cost. 

Watek Supply. 

Bhusaval— Water supply ... ' 

10,00 

Ghangapiir — ^IVator supply 

1,00 

Badnei-a — Water supply 

6,00 

Manmad — ^Water supjdy 

(5,00 

Baroti — Water supply 

1,50 

Biiidges. 

Manmad overbridge ... 

2, GO 

Nasik overbridge 

2.40 

degrading between Tgati)uri and Bhusaval — 

Mdcs 101 —102 -0 08 
„ 1103—111.1-0 08 


„ 111.1— im-0 34 

1,52 

,, 119 —120 -0-27 

„ 1245— 126i-0-30 


„ 1431—1441-0-18 


Eegi-ading between Bhusaval and Itar.si — . 

Miles 337 —338 -3 02 ... i 


„ 340 —3415-403 


„ 3041—300 -0 00 

. ■ 17,15 

„ 3811—3821-2-02 

„ 4381—439 -2-02 

Regrading between Itarsi and Jubbulpur — 

Miles 507—508 -3-02 ... 1 

8,07 

„ 590—5911-5-05 

Duainage. 

Bhusaval — Drainage scheme 

3,00 

Nagpur — Drainage scheme 

42 

Dhond — Drainage scheme 

50 

Hospitals. 

Bina 

2,50 

Jhansi 

2,50 

Bhusaval 

2,50 

Alma 

2,00 

Sholapur ... 

2,00 

Lonavla 

60 

Small dispensaries 

2,00 

Schools. 

Sholapur 

86 

Bhusaval 

1,06 

Institutes 

Dhond 

1,00 

Bhusaval 

1,00 

Office. 

Poona — District Engineer’s Office . 

0,45 

Bliusaval — Joint Offices 

2,50 

Manmad — Joint Offices 

1,40 

Widening of Tunnels. 

Thull Ghat 

60,00 

Bhore Ghat 

90,00 

Total . 

.. 39,58,47 

Rolling Stock 

.. 5,00,00 

Grand Total 

.. 44,58,47 


Summary showing mtmher of tons of Public Merchandise hauled during half gear ending 31si March^ 1920. BOflHG 





Down. 

Percentage. 

Total. 

Pcrcentagb. 

Spocittl Rates 

First class 

Second class 

Third class ... - ... 

Fourth class . .. 

Fifth class 

2,052,G73 
387,978 
155,387 
07,411 - 
22,520 
23,340 

75‘7fi 

14-32 

5-74 

2-49 

0-83 

0-8C 

o58,357 

195,328 

90,444 

71,1.32 

15,009 

23,180 

68-23 

20-35 

10 -05 

7-41 

1- 55 

2- 41 

2,011,030 
583,300 
251,831 
138,543 - 
37.589 
40,520 

71-18 

15-90 

0- 83 

3-78 

1- 03 -• 
I-2S 

Total 

2,709,309 

100-00 

959,510 

— 

100-00 

3,008,819 

100-00 


33526 
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STATEMENT No. 47. 

Messrs. Kii.lick, Nixon & Co., Eoinbny. 

1. Manaffcmciit of liailwayn oiuiicd by the Slate. 

With the c.xcci)tion of rnilwiiys serving ii slrategienl frontier such ns the Nortli-Wcstcm Enil- 
uny we favour management through companies domiciled m England with Boards sitting in 
London combined with the creation of local boards in India. 

Wo favour company as opposed to State manngcincnt because: — 

(1) Wo consider com]iuny management lends to greater ellicioiicy. 

(2) State management removes the element of competitiou nocossaty to effective inaunge- 

ment and development of railways, 

(0) Under State management appointments nvo liable to bo influenced by political con- 
siderations and promotions by seniority rather than by cfiicioncy. 

Wo favour London boards acting in conjunction with local boards ns oiiposod to boards in 
India because wo do not consider the large amounts which will Jiavo to bo borrowed for renewals, 
development and improvement of existing railways and the construction of now linos can all 
be found in rupees in India. London boards are therefore a necessity if access is to bo obtained 
to the world’s money marhets. 

Wo regard it ns most important that local boards should bo created in India and that consider- 
able powers should be delegated to such boards jiarticularly in matters of local policy, certain estab- 
lishment guestions and in the settlement of labour disputes, 'riio advice of local boards would 
also be of value in the event of companies being pennitted to raise rupee loans in India. 

We consider a suitable personnel for the local board would be (1) the Agent of the Homo 
Board, (2) a Director of the Homo Board, senlng in rotation if possible, (3) a nominee of the local 
Government, (4) a suitable representation of the local community both European and Indian. 
If Directors of the Homo Board served on the Local Board in rotation it would remove one of the 
main objections to boards sitting in London, vh., the Inch of touch with existing conditions in India. 


2. The Railway J3oaril atid the Ooveniiiicnt of India Control. 

We consider that the control of railwaj's should vest in a llailwny Member of the Goveni- 
ment of India assisted by technical advisers representing the various branches of railway 
administration. 

In other words, in view of the extreme importance of railways to the development of India, 
we would create a soparalo department of tho Govennnent of India for llnilways which would not 
be under the control of the Finance and Commerce and Industry Departments. 

j,, . 3. Railway Finance. 

' '-We consider that the supply of funds for railway jiurposos has hitherto been totally inadequate 
iiud that it will continue to be so so long as railways revenues are merged in the general finances of 
the countiy and the railway capital i>rogrammo depends entirely on the power of the GoveminciU 
ot India to provide funds either by borrowing or from its general bulaucos. 

As regards expenditure out ot revenue it is generally recognibcd that renewals have been 
neglected dining the War and that revenue, which should have boon exiiondcd on keeping 
lines up to standard or in the alternative been put to a special reserve to ho expended when found 
possible, has gone into tho general coffers of tho State. 

,, This, of course, must cease and would naturally do so if tho procedure wo ndvoonte of 
divorcing tho railway carniiigs from the general revenues of the country is carried out. 

But in as much as large amounts of money have disapjieared in this way and that revenue 
will not now bo capable of bearing all tho arrears put upon it wo suggest, ample iirovision boing 
made annually for ordinary maintenance, that tho money necessary for arrears of ronewals be 
found by moans of special short term loans of ten, fifteen or twenty years duration, raised by the 
companies themselves for this purpose, ropuyable as to capital and interest out of revenue, a 
similar procedure being followed by the State in tho case of State managed lines. 

Until these renewals have been taken in hand no good will in our opinion bo obtained by 
raising large amounts of capital for improvements and extensions. We suggest that no good 
purpose will bo served by spending money on more wagons and additional sidings until the 
existing lines are brought up to date and made fit to cany the heaviest locomotives imd train loads. 
Wc go further and say that, unless measures of this nature are taken, the profits at present 
obtainable from the railways will tend to diminish rather than increase. 

, . As regards capital, provided tho stejis indicated for renewals and maintenance are taken, the 
amounts required for improvements to existing railways and now construction will be largo, and 
vie are of opinion that no borrowing source can be neglected whether it bo in rupees in India or in 
sterling in Eurojie or America 

We suggest capital programmes for a period of years be drawn up and that capital necossarv 
be borrowed (a) by the Kailway Department raising tho amount necessary bv ruiico loans in India 
and by sterling loans in England and allotting the money among the various companies, or 
(b) that each company bo allowed to an-angc for its own requiromouts subject, of course, to the 
supervision of tho Railway Department, and that if and when necessaiy those borrovviu"s should 
be assisted by guarantees from tho Government of India or (c) by a combination of both” 

We are of opinion that all tho capital that can bo obtained by those moans should bo devoted 
to the improvement and development of existing lines and tho construction of railways of major 
importance, private enterprise and capital being utilised for tho financing of branch linos and lines 
of minor importance. 

Provided what are Imown as branch line terms are revised to coiTespond with the current 
vabiO of money, we are of opinion that all the capital for financing necessary' feodor railwnvs is 
available and can be raised by promoting firms in India. 

The branch line terms refen'ed to we regard as satisfactmy generallv but ■ investment in 
companies promoted under them would be further oucouraged by a more liberal interpretation of 
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detail. We further consider that a larger mileage ■ could be made available for finance and 
construction if Government were prepared to encourage the grant of additional guarantees by 
Local Governments or other bodies. 

4. Govcrnvicnt Gonirol o{ Rates and Fares, Settlement of Disputes. 

We consider the existing control adequate and satisfactory. 

5. General. 

■ Wq have no further remarks to offer. 


' ' STATEMENT No. 48. 

TiiE Indian klEiiciiANTs Guajibek and Eukeau, Eombav. — ^Letter dated 17th January, 1021. 

With reference to your letter No. lo-ll.C. of the Slat December, 1920, enclosing a copy of the oral 
Questionnaire of the Indian Ilailway Committee, I am directed by the Committee of this Chamber pVta^^hs 
to send hereby their views on the subject. ' , Bse's/ssse. 

Question 1. — ^My Committee are of opinion that railways owned by the State should be 
uiuuaged directly by the State. Mj' Committee draw j'our attention in this connection to the 
representation they addressed to the Secretary', Ilailway Board, dated 1st December, 1916, a copy 
of which is herewith enclosed marked Appendix A for ready reference, in paragraph 3 of which 
they gave’all the reasons, why the management of Eailway Companies should be by the State. 

(а) The management by companies has been proved to be adverse to the interests of Indian 
trade and industiy, as was evidenced by statistics given in their speeches by Sir Vithaldas 
D. Thakersey, Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla, Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, and others who moved 
resolutions in the Imperial Council. 

(б) Companies are after all out to make profits, and they naturally manage railways entrusted 
to their charge purely in the interests of their shareholders and the ultimate interests of the 
cQUutiy, as such thereby suffer. 

(c) Even with regard to management on business lines, my Committee fear that undue 
prominence and attention is given to foreign trade at the expense of the indigenous trade and 
industries. 

(d) The experience of War has shown, as in England, that company management is not 
suitable for mobilising the resources and energies of a country. India has, at present, to carry 
on a serious struggle for the development of her trade and industries, and if this stniggle is to 
succeed, railways should contribute a large quota to it. This, however, will not be possible while 
they are managed, as at present, bj' foreign companies with but an indirect interest in the 
development of India's resources. 

(c) The absolute indifference evinced by the present railway management to the giievanoes 
cf third-class passengers is a scandal which would not have been tolerated in any other countiy 
for so long a time, bearing in mind specially the fact that it is these passengers who contribute 
the largest passenger income to the railways. The clrronic over-crowding of third-class passengers 
and their treatment by the railway staff as if they w’ere cattle is in itself a grave condemnation 
of the present management. 

{/) The Committee have always noted with a deep concern the closing of all the doors of 
enqiloyment in higher grades in railways to Indians. This is a grievance to which the attention 
of the*^ Government has been drawn time after time by leading Indian publicists, but apparently 
nothing has been done in the matter. While the Indianisation of services is going on all over the 
couuhy, it is surely an anachronism to find railways being kept ns a sacred preserve for Eiu-opeaus 
and Anglo-Indians. Such an Indianisation of railway services will not be possible till the 
ninnagement is taken over by the State. In short, the reversal of Lord Lawrence’s railway policy 
of state construction and management has been, as Sir Gilford Molesworth observed, 
disadvantageous, and the continuance of such a reversal is, in the interests of the people of 
India generally, to be strongly deprecated, kly Committee have got experience of company 
management of railway's, which supports them on what they have observed above. 

Question 2. — ^i\Iy Committee are for absolute direct State management and are not in favour of 
any modification being introduced in the system. 

Question 3. — My Committee me not in favour of company management at all whether the 
domicile be in India or the United Kingdom. The evils of company management with their 
domicile in the United Kingdom have been detailed above. My Committee believe that there 
will be no amelioration in these conditions even if companies have their domicile in India. Wliat 
is wanted, in fact, is a management which ivill look to the interests of this country as a whole. 

Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla, moving his resolution in the Imperial Council, observed, “ the interests 
of India demand that the centre of control of the management of the entire system of railways 
should rest with the Government of India,' and that they should be worked prunarily in the' 
best interests of the people of India," and that, “ though nobody disputed the fact that the 
railways should be worked on a commercial basis, what we objected to was that they .should be 
worked '/H/J-c/i/ on u commercial basis irresiiectivc of every' other consideration.” 

' (Questions 4, 5, G, 7, 8 and 9. — My Committee have not answered the above questions as they 
are' ng.ainst atiy compromise being made with regard to the retention of the present most harmful 
and unjust management of railways by companies. 

, . Questions IQ. and 11. — (a) My Committee do not approve of the system of control by the 
present Eailway Board as satisfactory. It consists entirely of railwaj'men who are out of touch 
with Indian' commercial people and specially with Indian iiublic opinion. 
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(h) My ConmiiUco urgo Hint the Itflilway Bourd sliould be recoiistiluled and slioUld have 
in fuluro lour inembors and a cliairniaii, that ifi, in all five incinl)ci'a. Of these at least Hhree 
should bo Indians, one of whom should bo u re]!resentativc of the Indian eominereial coniinnnity. 

In this oonnoction my (Jommitleo i)oint out with regret that even such an acknowledged 
authority on radway matters as Mr. S. C. Gliose, who was aiipoiuted as special oHieer io the 
Railway Board, was Jiol taken as a member of tliu Bourd, showing how the present Railway 
Board is entirely oblivious of the claims of 'Indians and of the interests of India. 

Question 12. — My Committee have not much e.vporience of this, but from w'liat they have 
soon of the relations and inter-relations between the railway ■coni|)anius and the Railway Board, 
they think that the present o.xerciso of its powers by the Railway JJoard with regard to railway 
companies is o.xtromoly w’oak. This evil will, however, be elindnated when the munagoinont is taken 
up entirely by the State, and the Railway Board will then be able to exercise all its powers with 
regard to railway management. 

Question 18. — In matters relating to tho requirements of the travelling public and of triule, 
it has boon seen on all occasions that the Railway Board hardly interferes with the different 
railway administrations in tho exercise of its powers. The result is that representations from 
tho jiublio to tho Railway Board against railway companies remain unheeded and unattended to. 

Question 14. — The powers of control in such matters already possessed by Government have 
not boon suHiciontly exorcised in the public interests. 

Question 15. — Tho powers entrusted to tho Railway Board should be ample and broad to 
allow them to exorcise complete jurisdiction over tho entire Indian railway mnnngoment when it 
is taken up by the State. 

Question 16. — Tlio Railway Board is at present under the Department of Commerce. My 
Committee are of opinion that the Mcndior for Commerce should always be an Indian. If, in 
future, railways arc placed in charge of another department, say a department of connnunications, 
as has been suggested in some quartei's, the member in charge of this should likewise bo an 
Indian. My Committee believe that tho railway department is of so vital an importance to this 
countiy that it should always bo in the charge of an Indian member of the Executive Council of 
tho Govoniment of India. 

Question 17 . — My Committee do not consider as satisfactory the ])rcsent .system of fmaneing 
by making railway finance depend on the oxigencie.s of the general budget of the country', which 
is altogether wrong and unbusiness-like. Tho supjrly of funds should depend upon the needs 
of tho railways whether for new construction, for maintenance, or imiirovement of existing 
railways. 

Question 18. — Although there can l>c no dispute about repairs and renewals being a iirst 
charge on available funds, my Committee would like to omphnsiao that tho jrresent policy of 
delaying very necessary extensions just because there is no money is wrong and unbu«iness.like. 
If such extensions can bo satisfactorily shown to bo profitable and advantageous to tho country, 
tho money ought to bo found by’ loans raised for tho purpose, oven at a higher rate than, that 
current for Government borrowing. 

Question 10 — ^It is diilicult to fix the approxiinute amount that could be provided annually 
lor capital purposes ; this will entirely depend upon the resources for the lime being, but there is 
no doubt that the need is very great. 

Question 20. — Tho capital funds required should bo raised in the cheapest market, prefereliee 
being given, other things being equal, to India. 

Question 21. — My Committee do not consider that the existing aiTaiigemenl for supple- 
.monting by moans of the branch-line terms the Government of India's resources for railway 
construction are satisfaetoiy, they will have to be modified owing to the changed conditions 
in the monetary market, in order to induce capitalists to invest in railway constTuctions, liberal 
terms should bo offered. Such new companies should always bo Indian with Indian.s as agents 
and more thair half tho number of their shareholders must be Indians. 

Question 22. — Tho method should be by debentures raised by the Itailway Boanl and in 
India as far as possible. In the present slate of the world’s fmance and the groat depreciation 
suffered by uon-redeeinable loans, pcoide will more readily take tenninable bonds redeemed by 
a suitable sinking fund created for tho purpose. 

Question 23 — ^Nil. 


Question 24. — As tho War has made people familiar with big issues, it should bo possible 
to raise at least ten crores annually’ in this countiy and ten million pounds a year in Ein’lnud. 

• England even in pre-war days invested 200 million ])ounds abroad annually, and a verv consider- 
able share of it went to South American countries ivlioso ])olitical as well as financial position 
was not very’ sound. Tliero is no reason why India should not gel money in Loudon, provided 
it pays the price, viz., tho market iirice of money for tho day. 

Tho Government have so far adojited the short-sighted iiolicy of refusing to pav more than 
31 or 4 per cent, and strangled railway development in spite of tl'ie knowkvlge that on the whole 
wo were earning over 0 per cent, and on many sections more. Tliis is not business. Anv ”001 
merchant would borrow even at 5 percent, if he knew tho venture would return him' more 
than 6 per cent., and this ought to be the ))i)licy for our railways, which are a business venture 
and the tinaneing of it ought to be treated in a business-like w’ny. 

Question 25 ---fhe raising of a se])arate loan for railway purposes will not, we believe, 
adversely affect tho general loan iiroogrammo of tho Governmont, because it we look more 
closely into the matter ye find that the main capital purposes for which loans liavo had to be 
issued m th.i past have been railways and imgation. If those two requirements are satisfied 
yery little further loan capital is required, and it oiigl.t to be possible to raise such small sums 
as may thus be necessary without any difficulty Tlioro is, of course, an oeeasional budget deficit 
to be eonsidcrcd, but it is bad financo to provide for sucli deficits by penunnent loans. Cun-eut 
. o.xponclitiirc ouglu always to bo covered liy current revemies, and when a deficit oeetirs it oimht 
to be covered by sutTicieiil additional taxation iu ibo following year, the deficit being lennwarily 
cover:d by vvaj's and means advances. o i a 
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The Railway Loan here rulvocatcd is a loau issued by the Government o£ India on account 
of the Railway Roard and primarily secured on the revenues of the railway and generally on 
the general credit of the counlrj' us the railways are a business venture of which (he proprietor 
is. the country. 

Question '20 . — The railways aro the one il<im of public utilitj' from which the -general taxpayer 
most widely beneliti; as either producer or consumer, and so it is a mistake to talk of “ burden 
on the general taxpayer ” for the interests of a section of the people. 

Any increase in rates is sure to work detrimentally to the trade and industry of the country 
as well as to agriculture, which very lar-goly depends on railways to reach profitable markets. 
Therefore, there should ho no increase until a deficit is proved. 

It should be remembered that the bulk of the tnonej' has already been secured at 
31 per cent., and Government is not going to pay C per cerrt. on it to-day, therefore present interest 
rates do not alferst the bull: of the present investment. Rurther, it is by no means certain that 
mtorest rates will remain as high as they are to-day. We had heard similar arguments about 
commoditj' prices, and commodities aro falling rapidy to normal. The level of prices determines the 
total volume of finance requhed at aiy given moment, and so with a return to normal commodity 
values the strain on the money markets of the world will be appreciably relieved and money should 
become aiqjreciably' cheajier. The principle to be followed, therefore, in an increase of rates, should 
be similar to that for, say, the Port Trust; i.c., 

(i) Rates should be such as to cover current liabilities with a reasonable margin 
in hand for further development. 

(ii) The increase should bo higher on luxuries and lower on necessities either of 
life or of industries, c.g., coal; because increases on such prime necessities work up with 
cumulative effect and unduly inflate the cost of the ultimate product. 

■ (iii) Such increase should bo i)roferably in percentages on present tariff in the 
form of surtax so -that when the dcvelopmeut of revenues justifies it such surtax might 
bo easily reduced or struck off. 

All efforts should he directed to the host development of our railway property to get the 
largest revenue out of it not by increased r.ates, but by greater efficiency. Any one can raise 
rales and get more revenues from a thing like railways, because they are the greatest monopoly 
in any country, and the iicoplc are absohttely at its incrcii particularly so in a countrj' like 
India, where other comj)oting forms of transi)oi-tatiou practically do not exist. In America and 
England, whore the railways are mainly private properly, the permission to increase rates is 
most grudgingly given and only on indisputable proof of its necessity. Here the principal owner 
is the Government itself, and so any increase should be still more carefully, considered and 
avoided as long as possible. 

Question 27. — The statements are altogether misleading. The only relevant figures aro 
those of column 2nd showing nett earnings on capital^ The 3rd, 4th, and 5th columns only show 
how the profits were used by the proprietors, and have no relevance to the question in hand. 

Nett earnings of to jior cent, (averaged as they are of good and bad results) cannot but 
be called very satisfactory for a thing like railwa.ys. 

The present accounting is faulty. There are thousands of miles of railways built primarily 
with an eye to the defences of the country. If they do not earn enough, the deficit ought to be 
charged to the military budget, and such lines ought not to be a burden on the productive lines. 
The present procedure does serious harm by showing the earnings to be less than they actually 
are and thereby discouraging further development. 

It is not possible to say without a much further inquiiy than is possible to us at what figure 
we should put the additional advantage to Government. However, it may bo useful to note 
the more important aspects of this question. 

(1) Military advantages: — 

(а) eflicieuey of mobilisation of men and of stores. 

(б) the cheapness of transportation of same. 

(2) Revenue advantages: — 

(a) increase of laud revenue at periodic scttlemouts. iThis primarih depends 

on the enhanced value of the protlucls of the land, and such values again 
dci)ond uj)on greater market ability and greater facility of contact with 
world markets.) 

(b) increase of such other revenues as depend on the volume of the countiy’s 

• trade and of its commercial transaction, e.g., customs and stamps. 
Excise also dojicnds considerably on it as it bears' a direct relation to the 
gonei'nl prosperity of the population. 

(c) Eamine Relief : — 

An appicciablo saving in cost of movement of food and fodder. 

. Question 28. — It has already been pointed out above that gi-ants from the budget, lapse of 
grants, and “ providing as much in each year as Government possibly can ” aro fundamentally 
wrong and unbusiness-like. Whatever jjlans and estimates for development have onco been 
decided upon, the finance /or the whole must be then found and the work carried through to 
completion. 

Question 20. — ^Nil. 

Question 30. — ^My Committee think that Government do not exercise adequate control over 
Railwnj' administrations in respect of rates and fares. 

Question 31. — ^Rowers in this respect delegated to Railway administration have not been 
used in the interests of the iniblic. The recent increases in the rates for coal and in fares for 
the general i)ublic on several linos arc quite recent instances in point to show such increases arc 
made by the railway companies without anj' reasonable and sufficient grounds and causing a 
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deni of iucouvenionoos and (roublos to Iho public. On reading pages 151, 202 to 205, 210 to 221, 
228 to 230, 318 to 323, 311 to 313, 400, 411 to 421, and 452 to 450 of the “ Monograph on Indian 
llaihvay Bates ” (1017-18), by Mr. S. C. GIiosc, one will at once bo convinced that the railway 
rates for exports and imports have been unnecessarily reduced (c.y., the case of hides, vide 
jiagos 452 to 450) and that the rales for exports and imports aro proforential as compared with 
flic internal traffic rates. 

Question 32. — Though there is such a provision for the appointment of a railway commission 
to settle disputes between railway administrations and traders, my commiftoc arc not aware of 
any occasion when such a commission has been ai)i)ointod. They should like to suggest that in 
every leading commercial town there should bo a coimnittoo of leading Indian commercial people 
who should act ns a committee of arbitrators whenever there is any dispute between the railway 
administration and traders. The traders generally are not aware of any expedients to redress their 
grievances and are practically helpless in the hands of railway officials. This sort of helplessness 
has boon responsible for a good deal of ombitterment between the trading community and the 
railways to remove which and to rci)laco by better feelings the only course is to have such a com- 
mittee us is suggested hero. 'IVaders will then know to whom to turn in case of any complaint 
and will even in ease of adverse decision be reconciled to it, coining us it will from a committco of 
their own people. 


A1»PENDIX A. 

Coi'Y OK Lirrmii nATnu Isr Dixni'inint, 15)10, kkom tiii: Tndia.v MriioiiANTB' CiiAMnna and Buheau, 

IlOMn.W, TO THE 1?A11,WAY IBoAUD. 

1. 1 beg to acknowledge receiiit of your letter of the 27th Juno, 1010, No. R 10, asking 
this Chamber tc give their ojiiuiou on certain questions connected with tho mmiagcmont of 
llailways. Under instructions from tho Committee of the Chamber, 1 have tho honour to address 
you as follows: — 

2. As early as 1880 the Government of India laid down ns their future policy that they 
would acquire all the railways when the time canio for exercising tho option that rested with them 
under the contracts with Bailway companies. In accordance with this Kcsolution, all the trunk 
itailways have been acquired by tho Goverument, leaving a small percentage of shares to the old 
companies, with whom ngreomonts have been entered into to manage them, and who aro paid ii 
remuneration, for doing that work. The question that now awaits solution is merely whether 
tho lines owned' by Government should bo managed by themselves or by managing CompmiicB. 
So far as my Committee aro aware, in no other country in the world there provails a system similar 
to tho one adopted in India, of owning the llailways and yet handing over tho management to 
Companies. In countries wliero railways aro managed by Conqianies, they aro owned by them, 
while tho state managed Eailways are the property of the State. The system obtaining here 
is jircbably tho outcome of tho basis upon which tho worlt of constructing tho railways wu.s 
initiated in this country'. 

3. Illy Committee have given careful consideration to tho various arguments in favour of 
each of these systems of management and also to the conditions applying to tliis country and 
have come to tho conclusion that tlie managoment of Railways by the Slate is best suited to this 
country for the following reascus: — 

(a) 'J'bere will be an annual saving of about a crore of rupees which are paid at present to 
managing companies as their share of profits. 

(5) Competition between different Railways is considered in some countries ns beneficial 
to trade and industries, resulting in lowering the rates to attract more traffic, and 
in providing facilities. Instead of a healthy competition, however, wo have in this 
country a form cf competition which in many respects has proved adverse to trade 
and industry and to tho interests of agriculturisls. Tho fact is that each n'lanage- 
ment tries its best by' a manipnlnlion of the minimum and maximum rates laid down 
by Government to divert trade to the ports which it soiwos. Tho different companies 
compete to carry the largest quantity of cargo for tho longest distance possible over 
their rails and in onler tliat they ina\ be able to do so, block I'ates, which mean full 
maximum rates authorised by tiovernmeul, are levied on all tho cargo which is car- 
ried to ports other than those they servo. Trade and commerce instead of being 
developed on natural lines lue thus retarded by artificial diversion of traffic. Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thakorsey, speaking in tho Imperial Legislative Council in 1012 on his 
resolution on the policy followed in fixing goods rates, emphasised this aspect of the 
management of railways by companies. Ho cbson'cd that interprovincial trade 
suffered owing to the so-called block rates quoted by practically all railways in order 
to draw all available traffic to their own lines and to iirovent ns far ns possible traffic 
from their own stations going on other eempanies’ lines. “ This from tho nvilway 
company's point of view may be perfectly justifiable ns no company can be exjiected 
to tolerate tho transfer of its own traffic to other lines, it it can possibly prevent it. 
But from the country's point of view, it is clearly not advantageous that merchants 
shculd be compelled to send their goods not by the route which gives them readiest 
access to the best market but by a route which brings the most profit to tho railway 
which happens to pass through the particular places.” After say'iug this ho asked 
the pertinent (luestion : “ These hai'dships aro unavoidable in countries where rail- 
ways aic owned by priv.ite comp.mies, but why sliould they be tolemtod in India 
where the railways belong to the State?” 

(r) Opinions may differ on thr question, whether State or company management would be 
better for a country, but. they have been almost unanimous in holding it to be one 
of the principal functiens of railways, to devdop and help indigenous trade and 
industries. Indian railways have so fai' talcen little initiative in this question of the 
development of industries. Only recently, in May, 1915, tho Railway Board issued 
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f * difieienfc railway companies bringing tc tbeir notice “ the question of the 
■ • imbfch W I "" if ‘ “"“i rendered by railways in the development of indi-'enous 

1 • quotation of fnvcurable rates, for the cairiage of raw material re! 

quired m manufacture and the carnage of the finished product.” Nothing is known 
iiofion talceii by different railway systems in this direction. So 
responsible a-d central authority cf thfj State to utilize the 
pffpnHv ^ of industries, it is useless to expect that any 

effective action will be taken. All the anomalies of rates, on the ground of Im^ 

«nttnd*dfcfrflf 1?*’® distance^ which really help the export of raw materials and wide- 
n manufactured goods, as against indigenous inanii- 

factured articles will disappear only if there is one central management which holds 
that railways have to look to the industrial and economic needs of the country, side 
/ 11 n side with earning dividends for shareholders and revenue for the State. 

(d) Owing to the unchecked comperition of railways the trade of places depending on water 
tiaiBc has been practic^ly kil ed, udnch would not have been the case if there had 
been State management cf railways, for the State would not have looked merely to 
railway profits at the sacnfice of the trade and industry of several of our small sea 
ports. An instance in point is afforded by Broach, the trade of which is practical! v 
Killed by the manipulation of rates by the railway company serving tliat place. How 
juswliable this grievance was can be gauged by the strong support the Government 
of, Bombay gave to the petition of Binacli merchants rvhile forwarding it to the Gov- 
ernment cf India. Lord Sydenham in supporting this complaint, said that “ rail- 
ways were made for India and not India for railwajs. ” 

(c) Tiie congestion of traffic on all railways is one cf the thorniest questions their administra- 
tions have to deal with. This question, in the opinion of my Committee, can be 
solved if there is a central State administration to organise and make the best use 
of the wngcn capacity of different sj’stems, instead of there being so many different 
managements. 

Although there have been large additions during recent years to the rolling stock of the different 
railways in the country, we continue to hear the cry of shortage of wagcns during busy seasons, 
whenever there is congestion of traffic on any line. My Committee think that the fault lies 
mainly with the system that does not allow the shortage on one line to be remedied by the sur- 
plusage on another line rather than with the shortage of wagons in the country. In fact in slack 
seascns hundreds of these wagons have to lie idle. What is really needed is a scientific and sys- 
tematic marshalling of these wagons which cannot be carried out at present, owing to the divided 
control of railways. 

(/) Under the present system of management by companies, whatever grievances and com- 
plaints of the public there may be, whether with regard to the employment of Indians 
or the treatment of third-class passengers or important questions affecting trade and 
industry, managing companies give but a tardy response to public opinion. My, 
Committee acknowledge that Government even now interfere in several in.staneos- 
with success. They recall with feelings of thankfulness the intervention of the 
Government, at the time of the serious complaint regarding undue preference mi the 
G.I.P. Eailway in 1911. Such instances, however, of Government intervention are 
rare, as Government cannot go out of their way and interfere too often with the 
management of companies. If the management is in the hands of the State, our 
representatives in Provincial and Imperial Councils can get any information required 
by interpellations and get grievances redressed by drawing the attenticn of the Gov- 
ernment. Under these circumstances, my Committee are of opinion that management 
of railways by the State is in this country essential for the development of trade and 
industries and for the working of railway lines in the best interest of the country. If 
the administration of Indian railways is in the hands of the Government of India they 
can help the development of industries of this country by placing large orders for 
their requirements of the railways with Indian manufacturers. They have already 
declared that as far as possible articles of Indian manufacture should be purchased 
by Government departments in India, provided that the quality and the prices are not 
unfavourable as compared with those of the imported articles. Under the system of 
company .management, the boards of directors being in England, practically all the 
orders will continue to be placed in England as hitherto and Indian industries will 
permanently lose the custom which would be theirs if the railway.s were State 
managed. 

4. The present question has apparently arisen in consequence of the fact that the term for the 
management of the East Indian Hailway Company expires in 1919 and, that notice under the 
contract must bo given during 1917. If h is not possible for Government to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion in regard to the general policy to be laid down for the future, my Counnittce think that the 
best course would be to give the required notice to the present management of the East India Hall- 
way Company and to talre that line over under State management. The total mileage of trim Mines 
owned by the State is about 2S,000, of which 8,000 miles are managed by 

miles by managing companies. If the East India Eailway which has a mileage o mnn- 

over under State management, the proportion of mileage ''vould be ahou 1 , u - 

agement and about 14,000 under company management. The next contract to fall m is 1'’“^ " it i 
the G.I.P. Eailway, the tei-m cf wliioh expires in 1925. Dimng the 

six years additional experience will have been obtained and t ns iii jjgg^ 

deciLn on the subject. Of tbe total mileage owned by the ^ f ^e. nearh Jmlf infi 
during that time under State management and the lemam ei pnigutta" Karachi Boinbav 
panies. An added advantage will be that of tbe four Indian p , wlfile the tivo latter 

..a Mri,.., te two (o™er .vill >-• 'y. 

by railways under the management of , J;,". future poliev that State-owned 

would strongly urge upon Govomment either tc determine a.. 
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railways .sliall bo lUKlor flieir own ninnngoment, or in tlio iillornat/ivo to inlco over tlm nmnagoment 
of the East India llailwny Coniimny and to postpone tlicir decision in regard to llie policy to bo 
pursued in tlio future fill a few years furtlior experience is ol)tained by worbiiig the linos under 
both the s.istonis, with a more proportionate division of the totfd mileage and a more suitable dis- 
tribution of trallic as regards tbo ])cris, than what prevails at ])ri sent. 

5. Apart from the variod ad\-:mtagos mentioned (d)ove by tlu: labing up of the niaiiageiuenl 
of the East India Railway Com])any, my Committee arc of oi>inioii that tins linaneial gain to llie 
State will be such as woidd itself justify such a step. Under the terms of the eoufract between 
the Secretary of State and the East India Railway Company the amount that is at present payable 
to its stnckho!dor.s is J per cent, on the capital stcek of .£11, ,'550,000 ofiual to £2()2,000 plus a share 
of surplus profits which, looking to the Inst tlirco years’ figures, are not below Rs. 21,000,fX)0, which 
moans a total of Rs. 00,30,000 per annum. These figures do not. tidcc into account the higher 
profits in future years which must continue to increase with the dcvelo|)ment of tlio industries and 
trade of flic country. If the East India Railway Company is taken ever in 1010 tlio Government 
shall have to iiav an annual sum of £201,750 equal to Rs. •11,21,2.50 fill 1053. Govornment will 
thus save Rs. 10,08,750 ovciy year (03,30,300 — >14,21.2.50) liy terminating the contract and taking 
up the management. This saving for 33 years will, on a 4 per eoiif. interest basis, work uji to 
Rs. 12 59 erorcs approximatcl.v. Even if there were no other reasons in favour of State manage- 
ment iho financial gain only sliould he siitlicicnt reason for Government’s aecepling the proposals 
of my Committee and terminating the cr.ntrncl of the East India Railway Company in 1010. 


STATEMEKT No. 40. 

Sir ViTii.M.nAS D 'riiAriomsiiY, Kt., Representnlivo of tlio Millowncrs’ Ass(x>ialion, Roinliay. 

Part 1. 

Qucslio)! Nil 1 . — Railways owned hy llie Slate should ho managed h.v iho State. 

I am looking to tliis qiieslioii from the point of view of what i.s host in tlie interests of Indian 
trade and eomnioreo and industries and their rapid dovelo|iniont. I harl oeeasion t-o study this 
question in eonnoetinn ndfli tlio rosohilion on the question of Indian railway.s which I moved in 
the Imperial Legislative Council on 1st March, 1912. In my s]>oeeh, a copy of which is nttaelied 
Hero for ready rofcronco, in support of the rc.solulion, I cndcavonrod to show how the railway 
system in India has come to bo developed into a huge profit making concern rather tlian the 
means of encouraging the development of industries in the country; nay, instances can ho shown 
where the railway policy has actually helped to push on hy favourable terms the goods of foreign 
manufacture at the expense of the products of Indian industries. All the trunk lines in India 
now are owned h,y the State and until they are managed through the State agency it would lie 
difficult to expect the profit-sharing companies to look to the question from the pnrel,v Indian 
point of view, ns they would have no special interest in framing tariffs to secure tlic promotion 
and tiio development of indigenous industries at the snerifiec of revenue. 'i’o them it matters 
'■iltlo whether the matches are made in .\hmcda\ind f>r Rawalpindi or whether they are made in 
Japan or Sweden. 'I’licir policy in the past, under whicli tlioy gave extremely low rates for foreign 
matches and ]iut every kind of ohstnclcs in the wn.y of Indian match factories, resulted in giving 
proforoiicc to foreign manufaeturers. AVhon questioned, tliey generally take slielter liehind the 
argument of cheap cost of carriage for long loads and wagon loads. At the jiresent stage of the 
industrial dovciopnient of the country when there is great need for starling pioneering efforts in 
the direction of factories, it is the dul.v of the Slate to carry their raw materials and their manu- 
factured articles at a lower rate, cortuinl.v not at a higher rate than the rate eliai-ged for e.ai-iying 
foreign goods, in'espoctivc of the quantity of the goods and distance over whieh they are to he 
carried to these factories. 3’lic Stale has a larger and more poniiiiiieiit interest in tlie eountrv 
and it can afford to sacrifice to a certain extent immediate gain from tiiis larger interest secured 
by the dovolopmoiit of industries in the country wliile the profif-sluiring eompauies Uial work to 
'mmediato gains will naturall.y’ refuse themselves to he guided liy tliosp eonsideratinns. 

Another disadvantage in the eonqiany management is the desire of eaeli eompany to appro- 
priate the traffic to its own line. Ills quite niitnrni, lint when liy mmiipnlation of ininimnni and 
maximum rates laid down by Government the.y try to diverge tlie tvaffie to their own ports, the 
merchants are put to a groat loss and incoiiveiiionee. Tlie one metliod which tliny employ is 
the introduction of block rates in order to prevent other companies’ lines from getting the traffic, 
and thus trade and commerce, instead of being developed on imtural lines, are retarded b.v arti- 
ficial diversion of traffic, ns it compels tbo merchants to send their goods not hy the ronlo which 
gives them tbc readiest access to the best market, but by a route wliieb liriiigs flic most profit 
to the railway winch liappons to pass tlirougb the particular places. If .all the rnilwavs are 
managed by the State, it will have no interest in iiinintniiiing this pernicious system of block 
rates as tbo revenue, by wbicbever route tbo traffic is carried, will go to tbc State. 

•The question of rolling .slock will greatly be solved by tbc State faking over the manngomont. 
The very fact tliat during the War and under stress of cireumstaiiees Government have introduced 
tbo pool system for goods wagons in order to economise tbo rolling sloek is a strong argument 
in favour of one management. 

A further advantage will be that there will bo few objections raised against tbo construction 
of now linos on the plea that tbe.v affected vested interests. If tbc railways in India are to 
be developed to anything like the extent now developed in America and Europe, the traffic of some 
of the railways must be affected. It is in tbo interests of tbo country that it should rather earn 
a somewhat smaller return on 70,000 miles of railway and withdraw all conditions whieh hamper 
the development of every part of it than earn a larger return on 35,000 miles only and prevent 
the opening up of luidovoloped tracts. Many instances can ho quoted, where tlio-maintaiiiing of 
vested interests has prevented largo undeveloped parts from being developed and Avhero morchanis 
are prevented from getting a eheaper transit hy shorter routes and are compelled (o send their 
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goods by circuitous routes. Witli the State taking over the management, it will lav lareer stresc 
on -the development of the country tlian tlie present narrow view of the companies earnin" profits 
only. ” ' 

Further, the countiy will save enormous sums it pays to the companies as their share 

The compamos have in the past tried their best to kill sea rhutos and ports by manipulation 
of tariff. An mstonce of this in the experience of tbi.s Presidencv has been found' in the case of 

the Bombay Baroda and Central India Bailway trying to" kill the Broach port which 

was a very important port at one time, and could be so if left unliindered ’ This 

has been a very serious ci^e where the consideration of profits has overridden all 

consideratons for the good of the merchants. How the rates were manipulated by the 
Bombay Baroda and Central India Eailway was clearly described in a petition presented to the 
Collector by the citizens of Broimh, consisting of merchants, shipowners, millowners, tradesmen 
etc., in December, ^10- ^be Government of Bombay, too, strongly supported tlie contention 
of the people, and His Excellency the Governor was obliged to remark, in referring to this 
petition, " Bailways are made for India and not India for railwavs.” If the Committee will go 
Ihrough that petition and the minutes of the Government of Bombav, they will be perfectlv con 
vlneed that this attitude will foim one of the strongest arguments to discontinue the present 
svstem of tbe company management, ^ 

And lastly, the most important advantage to the countiy will be that the stores required for 
the railways ivill bo bought in India as far as the industrial development of the coimtrv would 
permit, instead of m England ; this fact will alone enormously stimulate the industrial develop- 
ment of the country ns the railways are the largest consumers of stores ^ 

Quesiioiis Nns. 2 to 7.— As I have already said in reply to Question No. 1,1 am against com- 
pany management, but if Government ultimately decides not to take over the management them- 
selves, I would certainly insist that the managing companies should he domiciled m India. At 
present they are ahsojutely out of touch with the needs of the people, and public opinion, except 
so far ns their agents in India report to them. 

In case of the Board domiciled in India, it is not ahsohitely necessary that all members of 
the Board should ho skilled in railway work. There must ho on the Board practical men who are 
in touch with the jicoplc and who know tlioir requirements, also momhers who can he useful to 
the Board by their knowledge of industries and the method of helping them. 

Qtirsiian No 8 — The question is a curious one. In all countries where railways are managed 
by compnnic.s, the Board is composed of local men and experienced directors who are often inter- 
ested in particular indii.strics or areas, and no question is rai.scd a.s regards their impartiality being 
prejudiced, and oven in India tiicro are a few companies where the Board is composed of local 
men. 

QurstioJi No. 0. — I think that the combination of the system of management by companies 
domiciled in England and in India is impracticable. 


Part n. 

I do not consider the present system of control by the Bnilway Board satisfactory. The 
Board is generally composed of railway experts and on it there is no member who is in touch with 
the reqiiiromcnt.s of the trade and the needs of the people. The Board should ho .strengthened by 
having Indian members of vast experience. The Tlailwny Board in the present system is often 
powerless to prevent the injustice being done by tbe manipulation of maximum and minimum 
rates by tbe railway companies, and moreover, it conniyes, to a certain extent, at ilie present 
policy of railways, which aims at making large profits instead of providing convenience and 
facilities to trade and industries, because thereby it can take the credit of giving (he largest 
revenue to the Government of India; and thus I do nol consider that the powers of control 
already possessed by the Government has been sufficiently exercised in public interest. 


Flirt 111. 


Qursiion No. 17. — I do not consider the supply of funds for railway purposes has hitherto 
been adequate, both for new construction and for the maintenance and improvement of existing 
railways. 

Question No. 18. — I consider that the policy hitherto adopted of devoting n Renter part of 
the available capital funds to the improvement of equipment and rolling stock of existing railways, 
and of devoting only a relatively small jiortion to the purposes of railway extension, is satisfactory 
and is sound in principle. 


Question No. 19.— It is difficult to fix the approximate amount that should be provided 
annually for capital purposes ; this will entirely depend upon the resources for the time being, hut 
there is no doubt that the need is very great and ns mucli money as could bo utilised for the 
■purpose consi.stently with other obligations of Government should he provided for the jnirposos. 

Question No. 20.— I am of opinion that the capital fund required should be raised in India 
as far ns possible and borrowing outside India should bo avoided; .the other adyanta^ges to the 
country are so great that even if Government have to pay n little liigher rate of intere.sfc for Indian 
borrowing, it is advisable Vt borrow in India rather than outside India; but inter the capacity o 
the Indian market is fully utilised, if any additional amount is reqiurecl and could_be seecurect at a 
reasonable rate from the United Kingdom, I have no objection to its being utilised. 

Question No. 21.— I do not consider that the existing awangements for supplementing by 
means of th.e branch line terms the Government of India’s resources for railway construction are 
satisfactorv; they will have to he considerably modified owing to the changed conditions m le 
monetary 'marke't. I am of opinion that in order to induce capitalists to invest in railway con- 
struction, vei-y liberal lenns ought to be offered. After all, the Goyemment have the °P ° 
buying all the public companies at the end of a fixed period, and the_ Government 
grudge the public earning good dividends on their shares during the ponnd. The yiRy 
the public udll earn, there will he gi-eater inducement for the public to subscribe to the railway 
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shares, and thus a veiy Jargc miloage will bo built up by public companies. The choice ot the 
Government is not between public companies earning larger dividends and the Government pro- 
viding all neeo.ssary capital at cheap rate, but the choice is between public companies earning 
loi-ger’ dividends and providing larger mileage of railways for the Indian requirements, or practically 
no railways at all, ns ])nst experience has shown that the demand for the existing linos are so great 
that the Government are not able sufliciently to cope with their existing requirements. I should 
suggest the guaranteeing of a higher rale of interest or rebate from the main lines and the 
expense by the Government of a smaller share than half after the guarantee dividend is earned. 
Care should, however, ho tat'en that the shares are not made the monopoly of a few, but public 
subscriptions are invited and every Indian given an opportunity to subscribe ; otherwise' good linos 
may become the monopoly of a few capitalists. 

Question No. 22. — I am not in favour of increasing the ordinary share capital of the main 
line companies as they already earn good dividends and there is a gi-eat future to earn higher 
interest when the country is developed and more branch lines arc built, but preference sliaro 
capital may be issued. This remarh does not apply to public companies which may lie allowed 
to raise as largo a share capital as is Icgitimatolj' required for the extension of their lines. 

I am in favour of the capital being raised by railway debentures and terminable bonds. As 
to what method of raising capital would bo employed, it would depend upon the circumstances of 
the money market and should be decided at the time. 

Qucution No. 25. — As to the effect on the ordinary Government borrowings, there is no doubt 
that the vorv large borrowings for the very special purpose of tbe railways may to a certain 
extent affect the oi dinary boiTowings, and that is the reason why I am in favour of encouraging 
public companies to raise capital and construct new railways. 

Question No. 20. — ^I strongly believe that the now railway construction depending upon the 
power of the Government of India to provide finance must suffer for want of sufficient funds, and 
has in the past been detrimental to railway improvement and development. In order to meet 
increased rate of interest and oilier increased charges, railwaj’ rates should bo raised in order to 
make the railways self-supporting, but beyond this point they should not bo unnecessarily raised 
in order to make tliem profit-malcing concerns. 

Question No. 27. — The statements given show that the railways are making handsome profits 
after paying interest and other charges, and so long as this is done without detriment to the develop- 
ment of Indian industries, there is no objection. Moreover, it is impossible to estimate the 
indirect advantage to the country through the development of ai-oas served by them, but this is 
enormous. 

Port IV. 

Question No. 30. — I do not consider that the Government exercise adequate control through- 
out the railway administration in respect of rates and fares. 

Question No. 31. — I do not consider that the powers in this respect delegated to tho railway 
administrations have been sufficiently used to meet the complaints of tho pulilic. The Railway 
Board has often helped the railway componies to earn larger profits so that tho Railway Board 
can also show larger profits for Government. 


Part V. 

Question No. 34. — It is a fact admitted on all sides that tho carrying capacity of the various 
railways is inadequate to tho requirements and needs of tho various industries served by them. 
The chief reason is the shortage of capital for the necossaiy expenditure, but to this may be added 
the failure to take advantage to tho full of the existing rolling slock ns indicated by tho slow 
movement. 


{Enclosure not reprinted.) 


STATEMENT No. 50. 

Mr. GovEnnnANDAs I. Patel, B.A., Representative of tho Ahmedabnd Millowners’ Association. — 

Memorandum dated 2nd Eebruary, 1921. 

Questions 1 and 2. — As State management is found generally very rigid in its working, com- 
pany management is preferable, with a Board of Directors in India and with able commercial men, 
railway experts and men with experience of finance and administrative ability appointed on this 
Board along with representatives of public and social service. On this basis tho compan}' manage- 
ment is preferable to State management. Company managements are generally more elastic in 
working than State management. State management could onlj' be selected provided the subject 
becomes a transferred subject in the hands of a Minister. The above cpinion is found from our 
experience as members of tho commercial community and the study of various enterprises run 
under company and State managements. 

Question 3. — I he companies should be domiciled in India as direction of railway affairs by 
others would be detrimental to the economic interests of the counliy and would doubtless tend tc 
events of great humiliation and differential treatments. 

Question 4. — ^As the net earnings of railways are increasing rapidly since some years the pro- 
portionate share of the net earnings should be suitable and sufficient to keep their interest, in the 
undertaking. ' / - ' 
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Question G. The Board of Directors for companies domiciled in India should be constituted 
in a manner as to give: — “ nune 

(1) adequate representation to conuneroe and industry- 

(2) economic development of the country. ^ 

(3) development cf indigenous industries. 

(4) comforts and requirements of passengers 

Question 7.-The Chairman of the Board may be a person shilled in railway work nominated 
by the Government but he should net be a pennanent Chairman. Nomination should Ikj made at 
least at the end of three jears. In this Board there should be some members skilled in railway 
work. 


Question S.—We do not see the imperative necessity of such directors, who might bo active! v 
interested m particular industries as would prejudice tbeir impartialitv. However the question is 
very delicate m regard to the drawing of a line between partiality and active interest in the con- 
science of an individual. 


Part IL 

Question 10. Control by means of the Railway Board is not satisfactorv at present. There 
is no adequate representation of various national interests in the present Board and the economic 
development of the country is retarded under the present system. A radical change in the con- 
stitution of the Board, as suggested in our answer to Question Ntr. C, is imperative. 

Question 11. — ^We have answered this query in our reply to Question No. 6. 

The subordinate officers of the Board should for the most part be Indians and not fereigners 
who would be looking forward to return home after tbeir retirement when their mature judgments 
are required for the benefit of the country and higher development of the national welfare. 

Question 12. — ^The functions exercised by the Board are not found satisfactory in practice, 
as it is mostly composed of persons who are cormected with the companies managing Stale rail- 
ways and who are aspirants for the directorship in London after tbeir retirement. It is impo'^sible 
to safeguard the interest of the nation when there is a conflict with the companies themselves. 

Question 13. — ^The present Railway Board possess adequate powers for railway administration 
but the requirements of the travelling public, trade find industiy, and development of indigenous 
industries are greatly overlooked. As the Board consists of members who are not permanent 
residents of this country it is natural that they cannot be expected to be so very keen as to consider 
wholeheartedly all the minute details necessary for the growth of public welfare and industrial 
development. 

Question 14. — Government powers ai'e not being sufficiently exercised in the interest of the 
public, as the machinery to move the Government is, in our opinion, heavy and the masses of 
India are not able to approach the Government easily, in order to ventilate their grievances and get 
necessary redress for the same. Sometimes Associations like ours, and such other bodies in spite 
of regular submission of grievances do not becorne able to get any relief. In our experience, we 
have found the Government to be simply a channel to fonvard the grievances to the railway 
authorities, without any active interest to take up the matters and get them redressed. 

Question 15. — ^Instead cf entrusting any further powers to the Railway Board it is very neces- 
sary that the Board itself should be reconstituted in a manner as to give sufficient representation 
to various important national interests. 

Question 16. — ^Tho present status is not satisfactory. The President cf the Railway Board 
should have a seat in the Executive Council of the Viceroy. 


Part 111. 

Question 17. — The supply of funds for railway purposes seems to be more than adequate. 
During the year 1919-1920, the capital expenditure sanctioned was I;17'7 millions, which sum is 
consideied to be the largest amount ever allotted during any of the jireceding years. There should 
be a limited capital outlay and minute financial scrutiny (c.g., the purchase of stcres, machinery, 
etc., in the cheapest market of the world) over railway expenditure in the interests of Indio than 
that which is already in existence at present. New construction should be given necessaiy con- 
sideration after first making improvements in the existing railways, us well us providing for tiic 
maintenance of the same. It is not advisable to go on extending railways on a larger scale nntil 
the existing railway systems have been first put on sound lines of munageniont and finance. I’lic 
present railway systems are considerably vast (as compared with the capacity of the manf^emenl) 
and there should first be sound consolidation before any further extensions are taken in hand 
Rail-roads may be constructed only as funds are raised in proportion to the efficient woikmg ant.. 

maintenance of the existing lines. - i j 

Question 18. — So long as the existing lines have not been kept under proper equipinent and 
efficient working it is not wise to extend ether lines without first jiroviding for neccssarj’ funds. 

Questions 20 aiul 21. — ^Funds may be raised in India as far as possible and 1 nited lungdom 
may also be given a chance for unsubscribed funds and borrowing in the cheapest market of, the 
world should be freely put in practice. Care should specially be taken to keep the foreigners away 
from having a hold on the management. 

Question 22.— Capital raav be raised bv Ordinary as well as Preference shares (only to the 
extent of fomiing a company in India but not exceeding the present capital), and also by means of 
Debentures, and not by terminable bonds. 

Question 25.— BoiTowing at a higher rate of mterest will positively depreciate the value cf 
other systems and methods already in force in oi-dinaiy Government borrow m'gs. 

S3526 - 
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Qucslion 20. («) Wo do not tliink tho powor of Govorninonl of Indio fo provide fmtinc’o f)y 

borrowing or Iron its baianres is dotrinicnlal Ui ntilwny iTnj)rovcnicnt and dnvolopment, so long as 
Govonnnent bdtes in'opor procmilioiis to give (he niihvny fheir i)roporfionato sliarc. 

(b) Itoilway rales nndor jiressing cireninsfanccH nmy be ineri nsi'd in svitdi proptriions ns to 
provont railways from liccoining a burden on (he general tax-payer, dare slioidd be (alien (o 
fix (.horn through oxirorl' advieo of ihe OeiieRil Manager, as well as the Hoard of directors, after 
studyin" the (pioslio 7 i in all its bearings and also inviting oiiinions of imjiortiiid public as well ns 
comincreia! bodio.s so Hint piojile may tie. satisfied as to the reasonableness of (ho proposed increase. 

Pari IV. 

Qucutioii fiO. — Oovennnenl do not appear to exorci.se adeijnate control in re.speel of rates and 
fares. Several representations and e.xain]>lcs of unequal rates liave not heen sucecssfully i>resscd 
by the tlovernnient' on tho railways. 'J'lio undersigned would he glad to give some conerelc 
examploB of tho rates being ineqnitahio and unjust ns well ns prejudicial to the commercial classes. 

Questiuu .‘51 . — 'I’he powers delegated to railway administrations have not been wisely u.sed in 
tho interest of the public. Instances may be given of such types. I’rom our e.\porieni-e we, find 
that tho railway authorities have nover ahown any care to iist/>n to such complaints until thoy 
woro porseculed by re|)resentation.s to the higher aulhi rities. The undersigned had on one occasion 
talcGii up (ho question of inequitability in rates from Ahniedahnd to Madras direct and from .Mimed- 
abad to Madras via transhipinenl at Dadar. The 15.15. A (M. washed off its hands by asking me to 
refer tho matter to the (i.l.lb, who on the i-ontrary advised me to refer to tho S.M. liailway, and 
tho S.M. Railway in their turn requested me to refer it to (he B.H. A (!.!., thus ending the matter 
in a circle of farce. Ultimately, iqion my serious lejirescntation to Ihe Railway Board with a 
special request that a further negligence will drive me to the limit of publishing the matter in the 
Itapcrs of Jaindon and sending tho same to the. Directors in London, the matter was seriously taken 
into consideration and after along periml of several months the inequitahility in rates which stcsxl 
very high wivs set aside and only a charge of one anna was added for tran.shijimcnt at Dadar. 

Qiirxliiiii .‘52 —The settlement of disputes between the railway administration and traders 
under (he present system is not. at nil Bntisfnetory. There should lie n special Boanl of Arhitra- 
tinn composed of the members representing railway experts, industrial and commercial .siiecialisfs, 
persons of public institulioiiB and social service as well as (lovcrnment onieials. 

Qii(\‘<tioii :i.‘5 — 'I'lie comforts and requiremints of passengers are net taken into consideration by 
the current railway administration, which require.s a thorough purging of all the various existing 
evils in tho form of overcrowding, insanitary conditions of (ravelling, want of facilities at different 
stations for food and drink, inadequate lavatory facilities, unnecessary ineonveniciiee and waste of 
time in purehnsing the liek'et.s on tho part of third-class passengers and insolent and indifferent 
troalmont accorded to llic travellers by the railway servants. 

Pari V. 

QiicbIwu f54. — Tho cariying eapaeities of the railway luive not heen so nisely spread over tlie 
different eontros of railway as (o meet the requirements and needs of tlie v.arions industries, c.q., a 
small village may liavo a small railway yard and the least eonveiiience of wagon supply. Ihoiigh (he 
indigonou.s product in the fr.nn of com, cotton or sugar-cane, may he I'liormous fdr e.xportallim 
than some of tho hig stations which have vast railway yards hut not as nuieh tninsiiort of com- 
modities as the said small village. Indigenous trade and indiislrinl jiroduetions should he cal- 
culated accurately by railway and Government exjierts, and facilities ho so distrilnilod n.s to moot 
tho requirements and needs of each part and section of importance. 

Qticsliou Sfi. — It is expedient to open and develop small liarhours or ports at suoh jiiacos where 
river or sea faeililios are likely tc he of ii«c, so that the burden of tratVie on the existing railwnvs' 
may bo lessened and greater needs of the general public may he served on fho lines of European 
and American river and canal transiiorf syslcms. 

GOVERDIIAN 1. I'ATEL, 

IIimoTtmj Sccrclnrij, 

.1/ illvwiicrs’ Asfociaiioii. 

Alimedabad, 

2nd February, 1921 . 


S'J'ATEMENT No. 50 (a). 

SUPPLCMKNTARY Statumunt of Mr. GovuimiiANius 1. pA'ri:i,, B.A., Ihe Representative 
of the Ahmodnbad Millowiiers’ Association. — ^D atiu) otii I’nnuuAuy, 19'2I. 

... munagoniciit eimnot become a truimfeiTcd suince.t in tho Inmtis of a 

Minister which is our “ Ultimate Ideal ” wc would like to prefer Stale nianugcmont simple and 
pure, as on immediat-c stop iii profcreiico to comiiauy maiiagemeiit ivitli a boai-d of directors in 
ijonaon. 

IV. — No further share capital should be issued. 

a. question, being a reflection on tlie Indinu cliaraeler, and it would 

bo wise to remain silent over this ni view of its all-round iqiplionhility. 

XXXJII. Refroshmont arraugonionts for third-class passengers are iniscrublo. Tho Indian 

European mfreshinont 

bars. IVe would like to recommend the cmnmittoo to got a stafemciit from the B.B vt C.l. 
Eailwoy on this important point of sheer injustioo to tho Indians. 

Since more than fifty years the railway company or tho Railway Board have not made aiiv 
stnt^^n m-rangoments for nindu rcfre-slimont rooms on an important i-eiiirnl jimctioii 

station hlto the Ahmedalwd station. Jlus is a clour exnmjilo of gross iiegIi<'enco and niter failure 
of the company and t-ho Government to look after tho comforts and needs of the general Imhlic! 
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There me several iinder-currenfcs of public sufferings which if required the undermc-ued will 
bo glad to explain with genenil and particular examples. ° 

• Pairs and inlgrimngo trips of third class passengers are made under inhuman conditions 
worthy of contempt. 

XXXV.— Indigenous industries of Ahmedabad district and Gujrat have suffered very badlv bv 
block-rate sj stems. By transferring the yarn and piece goods to the fifth class a rise of 125 ner 
cent, had resulted and the water-borne transport facilities were intentionally uprooted by the rail- 
way company. We see no reason why Messrs. Killick Nickson or others should not bo a«ain niven 
the facilities of water transport systems at Broach, Bholera, Sm-at and such other places when 
the railways are short of wagons and transport facilities. 

The terms and conditions of the risk-notes should be revised in view of the meat iuiustice 
caused to the public by the current syst-em. ^ ■’ 

At least sixty per cent of the higlicr and subordinate posts over Es. 200 should be "iveii to 
Indians only. “ 

Inter class accommodations ought to be immediately provided for as suggested by the railway 
board on those lines which have as yet failed to cany out ihe recommendation. ^ 


STATEMENT No. 51. 

I. E. Epykolds, Esq., C.l.E. Manager, Bombay' Port Trust Eiiilway. — Lktti-.r 

DATim dm Jaxuary, 1021. 

I have the honour to state I served on the B.B. & C.I. Eailway ns a Traffic Officer for 18 years, 
out of which I was for four years Assistant to the General 'ri-affic Manager, Mr. Hanson. I have 
also been eight years IMnnagor of tho B.P.T. Eailway and am therefore perhaps the only officer 
in India who is serving under a board constituted in India on tlie lines of the Bombay Port Trust 
Board and wlio is also in ohurge of a broad gauge railway, ivhich is a member of the Indian Eailway 
Conference Association. 

1 have no hesitation in saying that work is enormously expedited under a board located in 
India. I never had anything to do directly with an English board, but I saw the results and have 
hoard much more. 

Very often important matters have been dealt with by the Port Trustees the same v.'eek os 
put up to them and tho Board have called nio to their meetings when necessary to discuss cases. 

Nos. 6 & 7 — ^It appears that a board constituted somewhat on the lines of the Bombay Port 
Trust Board would safeguard the interests of Government and might be the only possible consti- 
tution-railways being public services in any case, and in India largely belonging to Government, 
might very well be oonsidorod public trusts. In fact there seems to bo little difference between 
tho position of a port and a railway. 

I have not found that the Port Trust Board deals except as required with tlie technical details 
of worldng the railway. Presumably each member watches tho interests which he represents. 
It appears that a railway should employ officers who are capable of carrying on the work of the 
railway' and that its board sliould confine itself to general policy and finance and not be burdened 
with small details. I have not yet seen a board which has time to go into such details. For this 
reason it appears the managing director of the board of a railway should be a railway officer, 
similar to tho agents. 

I am in doubt about other members of the Board being slcilled in railway work, by which I 
presume is meant that they arc or hud been railway officers. It is only in the large centres that 
railway officers in service would he available and they would bo officers on other railways. It 
appears it would result in dual control. On the other hand it might assist in uniformity of policy 
and might bo met by insisting on reciprocity, t.c., tho agents of all railways in one centre being on 
the hoards of all the other railways. 

This introduces tho question of tho composition of the boards in largo centres. If Government 
and the public bodies elect different members for different boards in one centre, there will not be 
a uniform policy. Of coiirsc there may bo different out-station memhors, but it appeal's doubtful 
if those will bo able to attend many mootings. Tlic mnulier of persons eligible to bo members 
of boards will tlicrefore be rather limited, even in largo centres. 

It appears a desiralilo policy for heads of departments to attend board meetings and by this 
means to introduce tho necessary technical clement rather than have board membera skilled in 
railway work. The board ivould thereby got to know its senior officers and the latter would learn 
the policy of the hoard and the railway in general. A great deal of umieoessar> work would Oo 
saved. I have always found it of the greatest assistance to bo present at discussions of tho Port 
Trust Board. 

It appears to mo that such a system would also help to got over an anomaly which at prasent 
exists on Indian railways, inasmuch ns the inunagemcnt (or agency) is not always centred in tho 
head of tho so-called toaffic department. 

That the traffic and not any other department is really the managing department appears to 
he axiomatic, hut, be that as it may, the opportunity for the heads of other departments to explain 
matters which affect them to their board would tend to produce smooth working. 


STATEMENT No. 52. 

Bo.mbay Pout Tro'stkl's. — MnjroRA.vntjjt dated 1st February, 1921. 

Dorroiviiigs for Gapital IForks — The Bombay Port Trustees derive their funds for the carr-ying 
out of capital works cither by loan from Government or by borrowing in tho marliet by tender 
for debentures. Tiro debentures are repayable at the ei\d of a definite term of years stated in the 
debentures (usually from 30 to GO years) and a fixed rate of interest is qraid throughout tho tei'm. 

3352G • “ 
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-.ona . inon iho Trustees have raised about li erores of rupees on debentures, 

2 From 1809 ‘tij joie, when the Trustees hod to increase the rate on the 

s:;:„“r.:ura».‘”? i « p““ni, ™d t> o p., lOio. l. mo no ..n ,n»„,a 

to «igP®^j,f2dition -Government has advanced the Trustees 138 laklrs of rupees during the years 

11)16, 1917, }^}^’^}godanA 1910 borrowing in India at a good rate was practically impossible 
+l',e Bo^wa^ient to the London Market and borrowed £500,000 in 1909 and £500,000 in 1910. 
'Phe first l^n ^^s floated at £96 9s Od. per cent, and the second at £95 10s. Od. per cent. The 
rate of interest on the loan was 4 per cent and the term of the loan was thirty' years. 

' 5 Snealdn" generally tlic Trustees, in normal times, have had no difficulty in getting their 

funds for capitaf works in the manner before mentioned, but the effects of the war have made a 
marked clian-’e in the monev market and future prospects are uncertain. A higher rate of interest 
and shorter periods for repayment are demanded at present, and it is not possible to predict how 
long the present conditions may continue. At present the Bombay Government is providing the 
I'rustees u'ith funds by allotrnent from a loan raised by Government from the public for the 
development of Bombay. The present rate of interest is 61 per cent., and the loan is repayable to 
the public in 15 years. Government has agreed to give the Trustees a term of 80 years in which 
to repay tlieir indebtedness to Government on this loan. 
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STATEMENT No. 53. 

Sir M. VisvesvAnAYA. — ^Mumorandum dated 31st January, 1921. 

The circumstances of the country to-day require a radical change in the existing system of 
railway operation and administration. Tlie railways fulfil the primary purpose of transportation 
fairly well enough, but their effect on trade, industry and internal development of the country has 
not boon all that could be desired. 

The railway sj'stem of the country is its greatest asset. The outstanding railway borrowings 
amount to nearly Bs. 366 erores or 65 per cent, of the total public debt. The gross railway receipts 
amount to Its 90 erores or nearly one half of the total revenues of the country. In view of the 
lecent pronouncements of Government in favour of industrial development, fiscal autonomy, 
saparntiOii of provincial finance, etc , it seems desirable that the handling of this large sum should 
be controlled by the State Such control cannot' fail to increase money power and credit and 
materially aid in the internal development of the country. 

As between State working and company working (both forms of operation obtain abroad). 
State working has undoubted advantages in the present circumstances of India. AVlien the 
I’rovinoes become autonomous, as they will in due course under the Eeforms Scheme, the public 
ivould like to see their railways controlled and operated by themselves. Provincial autonomy 
would lose mucli of its importance if the railways of the Province which form its chief asset should 
continue to bo administered from outside. In view of the declared policy of the British Cabinet 
to prepare the country for responsible Government, it would be in the fitness of things to transfer 
the railways, as speedily us circumstances permit, to the control of provincial administrations. 


Scheme for Provincializing Eailways. 

My suggestions for the future working of railways are briefly these ; — 

(1) I'he railway systems of the country should ho provincialized. All existing railway 

lines within a Province should be administered by the Provincial Government, and 
all new ones projected and constructed under its orders or supervision. 

(2) The rniln ays in each Province may be constructed and worked either by the State or 

companies, or by both, according to the circumstances of each case. 

(3) The railway debt of the Government of India (about Rs. 366 erores) should be distributed 

by Provinces in proportion to the assessed value of the railway property in each. 

The Provincial Governments should be held responsible for payment of interest cliwges 
and reduction or redemption of the railway debt. 

The same Governments should be I'esponsible for getting up new projects, and raising 
flesh loans as required for their construction. The Government of India Act of 
1919 has already empowered the Provincial Governments to raise loans for such 
purposes 

(4) \ few strategic lines on the north-west border and in Burma may be under tbe direct 

contiol of tli3 Central Govoinmcut, wliich may exercise special supervision over all 
trunk line.s and general .supervision over the entire railway system in regard to 
standard, gauges, etc., to ensure uniformity of working and to safeguard the interests 
of the countrx as a whole. The Central Government should be able to take over 
under its on n control, if required, the entire management of trunk lines in an emer- 
gency and it should also retain supervisory power in all inter-Provincial and inter- 
state disputes 

(5) The Railway Board may be abolished and, in its place, a Minister or Member of the 

Central Government should be responsible for railway administration along with that 
ot ports, harbours and sliiiiping. He may be assisted bv an Advisory Board com- 
posed of about seven members representing tbe various interests of the country. • 
((‘1 Similarly the railway system in each Province should be under the control of a Minister 
assisted (1) by an Advisory Board of seven members representing tbe various inter- 
ests, namely, tbe travelling juiblic, agriculture, trade, industry and labour, and (2) 
hy a competent teclimcal staff. Tbe latter may join in the deliberations of the 
Board but need not have the power to vote. In fiiture the same klinister mav be 
responsible also for all work connected with provincial ports and sliippin". 
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Aids to Internal Development. 

Tho following- monsures are necessary in order to utilise the railway system as a laboratory 
for developing local resources and local talent and enterprise: ^ 

(1) If provincial railway administrations guarantee for a term of years the local purchase of 

rails, locomotives, machinery and railway supplies generally, business men w'ill he 
quite ready to start factories for their manufacture. We have everv^ resource 
required for the purpose save experts, and these may be imported on high salaries, 
biicli a measure will not only give a great impetus to local industries but will lead to 
enormous savings in the moneys spent abroad. Tho savings will increase the 
or tlio country and will be available for constructing new railways and for 
other dovolopments. 

(2) In suitable cases, the provincial railway administrations should themselves start the 

manufacture of railway machinery and supplies, till private agencies come to the 
rescue. 

(3) Until local industries are started, purchases mav he made by the provincial <Jovern- 

meiils either in ojicn competition or through local firms. This will load to the speedy 
ostahlislijnent of firm.s of repute locally, and promote circulation of money and 
credit and business enterprise, in the province. 

(4) Local Unversities should he made to provide the highest training needed for mechanical 

engineering, loco., traffic and account departments on our railways. At least a 
dozen graduate apprentices should find employment every year in the higher grades 
of the railway service of each province. 

(5) Hailway schools are needed to train subordinates, foremen, mechanics, accountants, 

etc,, and rnihrny worleshops should bn thrown open to all eligible young men without 
charging heavy foes for the training and without distinction of race or creed. 


Defects ill the Eristiiig System. 

My experience of the jiractical working of Indian railways is chiefly derived from Mysore 
in Soutiicrn India where, as staled by tho Madras Government, the railway administration is" con- 
sidered unprogrcs.sive. As Secretary for llnilwny.s for three years and subsequently ns Chief 
Minister of that State for six years, 1 had occasion to meet, and discuss railway ])rojects and 
prohlciiis with the Mcmhei's of the Iluilway Board, and some 200 miles of now railway was built by 
State Agency in my time. 

The Bnilway Bcnnl has over-centralized authority and paralysed local initiative and effort. 
They seem to work without a policy of their own, and while exercising plenty of control give no 
lead and show no initiative. Tliey are slow to move and when disputes arise their intervention is 
not happy. I am not refening to individual officers of the Board who were gcod men in their own 
way; 1 atn speaking of tho system. 

As a result, the railway system of Routhem India is a study in irregular alignments and omis- 
sions, Three specific instances may be mentioned to illustrate my point; — 

(1) There is no f luxnigh eominunicaticn, north to south, along the middle or western half of 

the Peninsula. In the hope of establishing such a communication, the State with 
which I was connected offered to construct and work a short link of about 110 miles 
needed between Kanjangud and Mettupalaiymn if tho Railway Board consented to 
finance the British section — a- matter of about 30 miles of hill country. But there 
was no res])on«e. I’or lack of this connection travellers from the Bomha.v Presidency 
have to go all the way to .Talarpef , in the middle of the eastern half of the Peninsula, 
in order to get to Mangalore or any ))c)int on tho West Coast of the Presidencj'. 

(2) A short length of .300 miles i.s needed to link up Shiinoga on the Southern Alahratta 

Railway with the West Coast and with Mangalore on tlie South Indian Railway, but 
there has been no inclination to discuss this project. 

(3) Perhn[)s the most glaring omission is the refusal to allow tho My.sorc State to complete 
- a short circuit between Bangalore and ITosur, a distance cf 2-1 miles. Tho offer of the 

Mysore Government included com])ensation to tho railway which claimed vested 
interests, hut tho compensation was not considered adoquata. To this day passengers 
from Bangalore have to travel nearly 200 miles in order to reiich a destination oul}' 
20 miles as the crow flies. The railway map of Southern India is tell-tale evidence 
of this lack of policy and local interest which is causing many avoidable hardships 
and loss of lime and mcney to the general public. 


Eaihray Finance. 

One of the object.s of the jircsent enquiry, according to tho tenns of rcfci'enco, is to conrider 
the greater utilization of private enteriwise and capital in tho construction of new lines. Ibis 
object can he best secured only by treating tho railways in each Province as a ccllective unit con- 
trolled by tho Provincial Government. . , r,, , 1 rr- -nr,- u 

When any considerahlo bodv of peojilo in a district of tho Mysore State petitioned His High- 
ness' Government for a local railway, they were asked to meet the Government half way. This 
they did threugh their District Boards which levied a railway cess and raised loans from the people 
most interested in the local project. There is great scope for raising loans by enhsting loca 
patriotism in this way all over the country. India is too large an area to attain this object in any 

otherf^wa^h^^f industries, large demands have been made for new lines, or for (^ouhhng 

existing tracks and additions to rolling stock. In such cases, tho industries concenied should be 
asked to find part or whole of the capital, or to supply their own rollmg stock, and I behev. many 

‘’eTciT P rSr niav make its own arrangements to raise funds or levy f 

only in exceptional cases need the Government of India bo invited to stand security for the loan. 

;13u2C 
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The present practice of -mixing up railway receipts with the Government of India finance is 
misleading and has to be discontinued. Only that portion of the net earnings which it may be 
proposed to merge in jiublic expenditure need be brought on the Government^ Budget. 

Bor a long time to come, Gevernment will need money for expenditure in many directions, 
and railways must of necessity be worked commercially. In the Provinces, this is best done under 
the watchful eye of the Provincial Government. iUter Provincial finance is separated, the Gov- 
ernraont of India may claim either a percentage of the net revenues credited in the Provincial 
accounts; or levy a sur-tax independently of the Provincial Gcvei-niiiont or a small percentage 
charge on the gro.ss receipts of each railway or system. 

Swnmary of replies to Committfr’s (?iiC8(ioiis. 

As my main point is to urge the provineialiKation of railways, 1 need do no more than sum 
up my replies in the order of the terms of reference : — 

(i) Direct State management is preferahlc to management through companies domiciled 
out of India. 

Company management, mainly through indigenous agencies, would become pos- 
sible if the railway systems are brought under the control of Provincial Governments. 

(ii) The Eailway Board should be abolislied and its place, in the Central Government, 

taken by a Minister, cr Member of Government, assisted by an Advisoiy Board. 

A Provincial Minister and a Provincial Advisory Board should likewise be in 
immediate charge of the railway system of each Province. 

Advisory Boards will answer the puiposo, since in each of these cases there will 
he a separate Legislative body to control or influence the policy cf Government. 

(iii) The financiirg of railways should be attended to by the Provincial Administrations con- 

cerned. Local interests and patriotism should be enlisted in this behalf and there 
should be no objection to borrowing from England or from abroad, if necessary, for- 
financing productive undertakings. The formation of indigenous cempanies should 
be specially encouraged. 

(iv) Bates and fares will be satisfactorily controlled if the railways are provincialized. The 

raising of railway rates whether of passenger or goods traffic is tantamount to a lory' 
of taxation on the public and o'? such should bo subject to a certain amount of public 
ccntrol. 

(v) Among matters germane to the enquiry, the following may Ire mentioned 

(1) More humane treatment .should be accorded to the travelling public. _ 

On mail trains, the middle class and the third class travelling public 
.should h.ave a refreshment car where not only light refreshments but sub- 
stantial food of the character to which they are accustomed is provided. 

(2) A special effort is needed to enforce civil behaviour towards the Iccal travelling 

public on the part of railway offici.als. 

(3) All unreasonable discriminations between persons, localities or different classes 

of traffic should be abolished. 

(4) More attention is needed to stop con-uption and thefts on railways. Difficulties 

in these respects were experienced in an acute foim in connection with war 
measures and food control. 

To provincialize railways is merely a process of decentralization. It will bring the railway 
administration of the country into line with i-ecent policy'. In some of the lai-ger ccuntries, such 
decentralization exists already and some of the smallest States in India at present find it advan- 
tageous to own and work their own railways. The Provinces should encom-age by gi-nnte of land 
and financial accommodation the formation of local companies. Even ns a moans of developing 
the executive abilitv of the people, there is strong justification for this measure. 

The present railway mileage is vciy inadequate, and considerable extension will bo necessary 
before long. How is this to be secured in a reasonable time, unless the people who bear the 
burdens and share the benefits are brought into closer contact with their respective greups of rail- 
ways and unless each group is worked in closer co-operation with the interests of the public usin" 
it? How are new lines to be financed without enlisting the self interest and sympathy of the 
people most concerned? How again is the country ever to prr.ride its own exports, if education 
is not given in our colleges, taaiiiing not supplied in our workshops and opporlunitios of service 
not found on our own railways? 
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STATEMENT No. 54. 

The Gpain MEnenaNTs’ Association, Bomhay. — Norn dated 29Tn .Tanuauy, 1921. 

Question 1 My Committee are of opinion that railways owned by tlie State should ho 
managed directl.v by tlie State for the following amongst oilier reasons : — ■" 

(n) Ihe nianagement by companies has been iiroved to bo adverse to the interests of 
Indian trade as was evidenced. 

;1) by tlie preferential treatment of booking goods. 

(2) by framing rules detrimental to the interests of the meix-hants. 

(3) by great disregard for the suppl,y of facilities, such as wagons’ covered protection 

for goods awaiting despatch, etc. 

(b) Companies am after all out to make profits and they naturally manage railways eutrustod 
to their chai-ge pm-ely in the interests of their siiarcholders and the ultim.ate interests 
of the country' as such thereby suffer. Even witli regard to management on business 
lines, my Committee fear, that undue prominence and attention is given to foreign 
trade at the expense of indigenous trade; e.g., rates for carriage from Cawnpore to 
Bombay are little higher tlian rates between Bombay and .Tnlgnnm, although the 
distance in the first ease is dould the second. 
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(r) I'jxip'iioioR of Wiir mill niso IrmiBjiort of gowlH reijiiiro cmUrnlizatioa and stan- 

durdizaUoii, Ijiia is hardly poseihlo with coniinuiy mnnngeiucnt. State ownership 
ninnageineut will iniilm it fetwihle to run rolling stork all over India. Wagon.s of 
Iiariiriiiar niilwnvs at times have to be idle at present times because they ctumob ho 
■ iitdired for (niliir m direetions opposite their own line. 

(,l) .Ahsohijo indilTercnre is evinced by the (.reseiil railway management to the griovaneos 
of thir-brlnss pa-'-ongers. I’he ehi-oiiic overcrowding of third-class passengers and 
(r, a n, rut by the railway staff ns if they were cattle, is in itself a givivo condemnalioi'i 
of the present management. Only last year a serious accident oecairrcd resulting 
U} ai\(l (o nmiiy pfrhojm <*a\jsocl hv havin‘» to triwol 

on fix, (boards owing to tlie carriages being full to overflowing. This serious incident 
alone oiiglit jo have been a severe warning to draw the attention of the (i I ? Itailwav 
Compimy that there was o\, rerou.ling in tlieir .snhiirhan service which existed loim 
hefoie this ineidiuit took jdace, at the same time the eompanv had enough rolliii" 
stork In run specials for llte l>„ona races, an index of the working of the compnnv 
mamicemenl ‘ 

(f) .Afy Committee renmrlced fliaf there is not a single Indian in the higher grades in the 
tU.I'. and Ibis, .t t'.I, nailwiux aho can enter info tiie spirit of tlio complaint of 
the Indian im <-ehan(s and try to remme the <-;mses thereof. They feei at being 
time aft, r fiiiii' rejmbed alien attending to settle flieir cininis, to ask for facilities in 
i!'*ol.it*g on piirlienl.ir lines, t,> dbeiiss rat^^s, eii- , ahile the Iiidiunisation of Rorvices 
is going ..n all o\,r llie eomitrv. and it is sml to find even a solitary Iiidian’R iilaeo 
itMir|-ed uiien ISabii ISriimolemhil. A.T.S , of the ISP, ,t C I Hallway retired, who 
filled that po t to the entire • atisfaetioii of lh>‘ )>iih!ie. anil we jirosim'ie, of tlie rail- 

nay 1 otiip-iny .•) V. ell. Ki.-n at pr'-i-iil raw and inevjiericiiei d men eoimiig ffi India 

for tin first t.'m- . are j.osf.'d <,n respon-ilde phiecs uhile Indians of ahilifv and 
I tjs’ti.-nce ar- ti. .tleci.'d, 

sfj Th'-re nil! be n l.-.rge > 'vving t<> tho fstj,te. v.bieb in tin- sbivjie of the share of profits of 
the < ouin.anics in e'lmjeitu mana", ,} eran-.Tns gis-s to sneli eompanics. 

(,hir«f:(,ii 2.-' Af\ Conimilf, e ari' for liirecl tslafe mnn'ej. nienf 

Qtit'rt'-i’t - -'fy < *-,!nmitt< ore roi in favour of eotnpum nmnngemenl at all. whether the 
ifotnii'il-- 1‘ m ftidi'i <r tin* t'ldtcd Kingd'.in Af-. is.mmilt.e do not fhinic there would ho any 
p rnMf’‘'tbb- ch'inge • \^-n if i'',iap,in>r . I.t., fbi ir dotnied*- in India, heeaiise the motives actnating 
iln line <if actinii nil! -til! r.'matn the , ain- Sir llir.diiin Kalnmlnllii, mioiiig his ri'sohifion in the 
Inij'-niil t'fiiinrii. o',-- ned tin- inti o ■-! i,f India doiimnd that the e, nire of control of the manage- 

r.ToSit of the itdiie sy-to’n of r;.ilc.a\s •'•.on'd r, t v.ith 111,- fiovirimient of India and that they 

shaul'I be v.ir'i,'! j rimaril". in !l;- b--) inl<r. -t of the p, ople of India and tbat nobrKl,\ disjmted 
th" f If 5 tb'.‘ the r ,i!c..im • hould tie n./>’ . d jiiir, on a 1 oiiina ri ild basis irrespective of every other 
ration by site Ifiiioav < tiop ude 

Qurrfii'iti' -I, .A. n, 7. S ,an'! — Mv t'ornmiflce h'i\e not miswi'n'd the ahove questions as they 

ftn’ again- f ritiy c- ‘oj. •'.% m mari n,. nl Ima ,- . i,.-h maim''emciit might ho irnjirnved. 

Ott'flti't'- ftto','? n - ( '.viiiiiiif fe.- i]fi not .af,pro\e <,f (he icstein of ronirol h,v (he present 

Haih'-ey I5iir..nl re s ,ti. f-,<'0 ]/ ,• n. i t. intireiv of railc. ay men who are out of loiieh with 

ludi.ap rori!mer.''i.'i! [.•ipb- !>t’d <(<eialb. I'.ith Imlian ),iibl!e ojanimi Tliev suggest its recon- 

stitution v.idi a fair f'Pq a-iien of fieij m , of uhom at le,i-t ran- or Ino should he representative tif 
tlie Indian t’otnn.' ri i’d e -iniinit'ity 

fpiii'iti.e, I2- ?4.\ f'ommittof haae no! mu.-h .-xpi ri* nee of this, hut from what they have 
s'/-.*n oi tlie fvdc,*, ion s b, t 'is Cl n tb - i,.i!nay I'ntnpsuii,-,- and the r.ailv.av bo’ird, tbe,v flunk that the 
pn.-igi cT.'rei e of tie- j .o.r of ti,e ri'ln.i;- b-i-ird uitli nganl to the railway companies is 
cTtom. ly d rr,nipt-dnf •.<!!!. t. i» el to elironie d- be.- in •iltling elniins, rimviiig goods, 
ilajs', ing arbi!*'»r*. rdi v.ith*. *if nri\i*,in luitie*- *irei re, pie t*- for better fiieili(ies for goods and 
In-ifbc ;.n- invar,' ’.b'v te.b r-.-i ‘o’ the rail'wo s eonei-rned b,\ the Boani. Ilnis showing that 
Ifonv.in Boe-l pr/, ,.((■* .th j .ontr.d o\ , r-‘r die a;. • .\l the ■ mile lime most of the proposals 

’’irb a- 11,1 ,* '* - in r ,S* ■ ff.iinin * 1-* v riib , ,*le . ]*iit forth b* fore the Itaihtat Tloiird l),v the 

franpanii’s pp, latietioii, 1 b\ il,e Ilo-nl \iithi»n( n hi’iieg plaeeil hefor,* the piihlie for fheir 
opinion 

Oii/*fii*e, 15! - ltd,.! in mi -eir t,"! <|ii,*ti'm K'> 12 in matbrs relating In the roqniremenf.s 
,if th** Iravctline pnbiie an, I ,d trad,* it has b,*,*Ti , e.’ii on all oeeasions fliiif flio railway hardly^ 
inf'rfi'r, ' %>,i!h lie diT, r, nl r.uhvav admini, (r.ition,* in flu* everei'c of its poivers* Ihn result 
is flint r, p*". -.uit ition > from tin* piibhe to th,- n*iilwa; Hoard against railway coinpnnies remain 
unbred.,] and uri'.D, nd- d to, .’vfv fomniilbe beli-ve llial greater powem of eoniml shoulil 
V'St in ill- Ijailv, ,av Jbeinl. 

OufUr.n M -V,'}!,!h, r tlic poiver- of the control in such maflcrs already possessed by 
nr,\,>rrim,.nf hm.e 1«*‘ n i nfaci, r.tly cx,r.*i‘ed in piihlie interests or not, the fuel remains that 
the ll’islv. av Bo cii * ,. fora, it affeets the piiidii*. exists otily in name in 

Q-irHinn in- -The Bhilnm, Tb.md is- at (-re>.-nl, my rommiltee nndersinnds, tinder the 
f),-pi,r!!n. Ill of Commerce M' f,immiff,-e are -.f opinion flint llic Member of roimnereo should 
nhwns he an Indimi If, in future, niilnaxs are placed in change of muifher tleparlmmit the 
iiiem'b. riri charge of fhi. . hoiihl liken i, „ be an Indian. .M.V rommitlcc believe that the Ttnilway 
Bepaif,,,, nf, is of .0 vita) an import’inee to tbi- eouiilry that it should always be in charge of an 
fndiiit! niombf r of the kixi euiive f’oinieil of Hie Onvi-nimeiil of Tiidin 

Oaerfmi, 17 - -kfx (’oiomiifee do not eom-ider as satir-faelory the present s,VRfem of financm 
liv mnkin.g raihtav fiiimiee depend on the exig.nries of the general budget of fhe coiinlty-. Iho 
apply of fimd'i rhoiild d.penil upon f he ti. eds of fhe raihtmxs whether for new consiniclion, 
or mii'iitenane.i or iinjiroxrnii n! of exist iit'g rail wavn. 

Afx rotmiiitf, e are tioi in a position fo repiv fo questions 18. Bk nnd -I. 

Q-iChVmu 20-~'rh.> fnpifal fimd« r.-rpiired r.hould he vnised m the chenpi f-t market, 
prefer, neu being fuvni on the i-ame term,. (<., in the shaiie of iletienfnres or loanfi only. 
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Ii2.— TJu! n.c-tlio.l ►^l.oi.l.l bo by aob.-ntun'M-nro-ud by 
Iitdiiv as far as jiossiblo. 1.. (ho prosoi.t stalo of Iho wor .1 t, l.nanoo Y ‘ 

suffered l)y Hoii-rodooiiiablo loans, ])ooiilc will inoro rcn'lily tabo Uio loniiiim ) i . , o J 

a suitable siuktu^ fund oroatod for lliu i(ur|ii)se. 


Qursliuu — Nil_ 

Qiicstiim 21.— As tliu war has iiiado i.ooj.le familiar with bii; i-suos it should bo poMhlt to 
laise at Jea.sl JO crores aumially in Ibis oounlry. The cmintp' have so far adojited flie .short- 
sighted policy of refusing to pay iiioru than three and half or four per eent. auu stni ir • < 
railway dovelopiuunt in spitt' of the knowledge that on the whole Wi- were eanung o%er si.'c Jar 
cent, and on many oceasione more. 

Qiicslioii 20.- -My Committee think that instead of inrreasing, if that is found ah-olutely 
iicco.ssary, the rates all round, a revision in rates, mieji that the artieles of lu\ury an* chargea 
more tluui articles of necossity as food, eonK ete., should he made. AKo the di"j»unu m 

rates for export gcsxls and gcxxls moved lietueeii non-seapoit phu’es, Hhouhl h*' done auav with. 
This, however, woidd not affect the older railway lines wliieh lm\e idready spent eln-aji money on 
capita! outlay. Moreover, so long as it is not proved tliut railuays are l'e,in!; eote-ern- or do not 
yield suflieieiit ineome, there should he uog,.ii,.ral itiereasi- iu rale-., a-, high rates wisrV: detrimeutally 
to the trade of the country 

.Any increase iu rates is sure hi work detrimentally t<i the trade innl industry of the Cfuintry ns 
well ns to ngiieullure, wbieb vi>ry largely dejienils on railways to reaeli jirofnidde marVaVs. there 
fore there should he no iiierease until a deficit is proved. 

It should ho reinemhered that the hulk of the money has already been secured at per cent, 
and Government is not goiiij; to pay (1 per c-eiil. oii it today, 'I liiTcfore present interest rates do 
not alTcct the hulk of tiie firesent investment. I'nrther. it i*. tiy m> means eertain that intcn'~t 
rates will remain as high les tliey an* tn-<hiy We had siiiular ar„’umeuts about comuiodity pr.ee 
ami commoditie.s art- falling rapidly to normal. The level of priee- ih t- rmities tin* total vojuTm- 
of finance reiiuircd at any given mtunent. and so with a return to m-rmat eotmieslity 'alu- s t.ie. 
strain on the moiie.v marki-t of tin- world will he n)ipreeiahly r-'lieveil ami momy sleiuhl heeonii- 
appreciably cheaper. The principle to he followi*!. therefore, m any inerense of rates shtiuhl h-' 
similar to that for say, llie I'orl 'IVust, i.e.. 

(i) Itntes should he such ns to cover current liahiliti-'s uilh a rea-otiable initfvtin in hand 
for further development. 

(ii) The increase shoidd In- higher on Inxnrii-s ami lou- r on nef-* t aties tltlu'r of hf.- or <>. 

industries, c.t/., etml, grain, hcean-e inerenses tin -■ueh prime neces-.itici! work tip 
with euiminaiive effeet anti umlnly inthite tin- eo-t of tin* ultimate ; ro luet 

(iii) Such inerense shouhi he pn-feralily in peret-nt.-e,'--. tm pn -eut ttuiff, in tin- form of stir. 

liiX, so that when tin- dt-vel-ipment of rtwmie- pi-tifie. it sm-h sur-t ix mi :hl he 
easily rodueod or struck off 

All cfftirfs sliould Ilf dircot-'d to the In-sl tlt-vflopmi-m tif tie* railn.-ix pnije-rty tti get tl--* large 
revenue out of it not by inort-ased rales, hut hy great-'r etTiei-iu-y .\ny.'ti>- ean r.n-te r.att-* aral 
get more revt-mics from a thing like railways, lieeau-t- tli-y arc the it- .'ite-it im-uopoly in any 
eotiniry and the people art- ahsnlutely at its mercy partieidarly in a eoiintry li! -- ftnlia ■ah-a-e 
other competing forms of transportation praetieally t!" m-t exi-t In .\m- rie.i ami ntigkimi, uher-’ 
llie railwa,vs art- mainly private propertii-s, the (-'rmi sn.n |.. iih-r>-a> r.il- i is mi».t gru-lgingly 
given, and only on inilisputahli- proof of its net’es..ity H-t-- the prineipal owin-r is tin- (ioveminfnt 
il'-.elf ami .so any inerease shnnltl In- still more ean-fnllx tMiisiiien-'l ami axoiilrl ns h.ng a-^ po-sibh- 

(Piirii/ft)i: 27. — My Committee tlo not th-sir-- to an-xvir 

Quculinn 2d. — Nil. 

QursUnn 2!l. — Nil. 

Question tJO. — My Coniinittoe think that (tov-srnment tie n-.t exervi-e adciinnt-' e.-ntrol o\-t 
railway adminisfrnlinns in respect of rales .mtl fares ns is sh->v, n by tin- disp-.ritv in ran - ami hv 
the almost luitoeratie manner in which rates ami fares nre manipalnted w ith'-ut con-nUing Ihi 
trade or even informing them heforehaml 

Qiirsfinn !51. — Powers in tliis respect deh-gnted t-i radwny atimmistration' liavt- m-t been used 
in the interest of the public. 7’he present inereiist-s in the rale-, for eo.-d ami grains tin sever. ti 
lines are (juitt* rect-iit iustauct-s in point tti shou how sueli merea-es art- math- liv the raiivv.-vy 
companies witliout reast-utdile and stiUit-it-nt gtoiimls. ami --ausiug a deal of im'tiu\eni-*iK’t's nutl 
troubles to the puhlic. My Cominitlee strongly fet-l that riit.-s of grain Were put up at a tinit- when 
gram wtis rctpiireil to he movetl from prtiviuet- to prttxine-- ami wln-u a eouees-ion rather than an 
increase w-us expeeted 

A ariouR matters of ^ importaiu-t* to tin- truth- wert- rt-fern-d to tin- rtubetix admitiistnitii-tis ami 
some of them to the Iiailwtiy IJoard 7 he llailwtiy Iftinnl has almtist itivariahlv rt-fctT'-tl tht- 
maUers to the lailway ndiuinistratinns coni-enietl Ituilwny administratiims have aetctl almost 
in all eases arhitrarily ending in rt-ply to argnini-nis with a curt r-'iilv n-fernug to their itn-vimis 


(1) Risk Notes with remarks " liable to wel " were ht-ing olitaineil unfuirlv. 

(2) Railway Receipts with niarlts " saitl to eontnin ” were hi-mg issued to -liirk lit-' 

linliilif y of the railway company. 

(3) Risk Notes under fonn.s " A " for old bagging were hi-ing ohtainod, nlthmigli tin- haggin ’ 

wim new, as proved bv Inter surveys. 

. M). Under llio protection of Risk Note' A the Railway Companies refuse to h-uul ovei 

even sweepings which admittedly belong to th- comsignmont, even when there i- 
abnormal shorlage in direct route wilhonl transhipment 
(. 5 ) Under Risk N^te B *; railw-ay administrations t-hiim iimminity oven for lieavi 
snorta"CR beyond nil idens of wn'jfn^e in transit 

■ ™>'-'-i-s'm,enls t.t-ing delivered as late ns twt 
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(7) Long delays in settliug claims of shortages, etc. 

(8) Short fieo time allowed for effecting deliveries and no holidays excei)t two Christian 

holidays allowed, not even the Universal Hindu and Mahomedan Holidays. 

(0) Utmecc-scaiy atmo.yanco to merchiints in having to waste time and energj- in addressing 
• in the first inshmce “ The Agent ” (who is meant by the word “ The Railway 

Administration ”) instead of the Traffic Superintendent or Goods Superintendent or 
the Deputy Traffic iManager Commercial, who, as the Agent himself says, has 
full authority to settle the matter. 

(10) Abnormal rates of wharfage at Bombaj’, although shed accommodation at Wadi- 

Bunder and Carnac-Bridge is tented out to European firms. 

(11) Obstinacy of some of the Railway Administrations not to acknowledge or reply to 

lottei-s addressed to the Agent and other parties. 

(12) When the consignments travel over various railways the consignee is not informed 

which railway is to be held responsible and he has to give notices to and make all 
the lailways concerned parties to the suit. 

(13) Opening or closing of booking of goods at stations is not notified beforehand with 

the 1 Gsult that the staff find it convenient to infonn their friends in ])rivate of 
such oi)ening or closing and thus get their price of the bargain and the merchants 
are compelled to pay abnormally high rates of cartage. 

(1-1) High-handedness of the companies in taking laws into their own hands in their 
many dealings with the public as will be seen from the Bombay Hi-^h Court suit 
No. 2007 of 1920. • ° 

(lu) Impertinence of the companies upon carrying out their own laws even when the legal 
judgment of Supreme Court is against them, c.p., claiming that they ai-e not liable 
for goods left on their premises without obtaining the receipt thereof. 

Question 32-— Mj' Committee are not awai-c of any such Commission having boon appointed 
at any time, although com])nnics have never up till now provided facilities for traffic as laid down 
in Indian Railwaj Act. In fact their only remedy at present seems to be a suit in a court of law. 
This state of things is not !it all desirable and my Committee suggest that at least in big com- 
mercial towns, there should be a committee of Indian commei-eial people who should act as a 
cominilteo of arbitrators. 

Qucsiioti S3. — Itfj Committee recommend the amendment of the Indian Railway Act to the 
following e-ttent: — 

(1) The meaning of the word administration as defined by Section 141 should include general 

traffic manager, deputy traffic manager commercial, the goods superintendent or 
fraflic .supprintondont. 

(2) Section 77 of tlie Indian Railway Act should be amended in such a way that there would 

he no necessity of serving notices to all the railways concerned. 

Question 34 — The carrying capacity is not at all adorpiate. Reason.s are that wagons of all 
tlie railway comi>anies have no uniformity of structure. The staff at the transhipping junctions 
wliere the wagons arc diverted are insufficient and inefficient and a good deal of time is taken in 
tntnsliipping goods from broad gauge wagons to metre gauge wagons. 

Question 3,5 — My Committee recommend the following suggestions in addition to the above; 

(1) Overcharges should bo refunded even if the claims of notice of such claim arc not served. 

(2) Risk Note forms A, B, C and If should be amended. 

(3) AYliarfage should bo reduced especially in Bombay. 

(4) I’ree time for tailing delivery of the goods shmdd be increased. 

(5) The wharfage should be charged on public and gazetted holidays. 

(0) Claims should be settled within six months and, to facilitate this, Risk Notes shovdd 
always accompany the invoices. 

(7) Letters addressed by the i)ublic to the railway officials should be forthwith 

acknowledged. 

(8) I’he railway management should be compelled to take charge of the goods after their 

entry into the railway yard and to bo held responsible for these goods. 

(9) The railway mnnagomeiit should be held res|>onsible for the goods till they are delivered 

actually to the consignee. 

(10) A time limit to despatch the goods after they have been booked must be fixed. 

(11) Railway management must notify the increase of rates on every station of their line. 
^12) I’ime of opening and closing of bookings in case there are restrictions should be specifi- 
cally notified to the jjublic. 

(13) Railwa.'i management should not be allowed to charge wharfage if the railway receipts 

ni'c received Into on account of postal strike, etc. 

(14) There should he re])resentntion of Indian mercantile community in railway conference. 

(15) 3’hore should be an arbitration committee ajtpointcd consisting of railway officials, 

merchants and lawyers to settle claim dis])utes. 


Statesient No. 55. 

Rai Saiied Ciiandhika Phasada, retired Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda and 

Central India Railway. 

Part I. — M(ina<iC 7 ni'nt of Railways owned by the State. 

Answer to Question 1. — 1 consider that the railway's owned by the State should be managed 
directly bv the State.' , 

1 served for about 39 years on both State-worked and Company-worlced State railways and am 
therefore in a position to give my opinions after a long personal experience of both systems. 
I prefer the State management for the following reasons: — • t j- i i 

Firstly. 'I’lic State management is amenable to the Government of India m India, which 
can be influenced by the representatives of the people; wliile the companies manage- 


See oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
5525/5.>38 
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monts aio diroclcd by tlieir Boards sitting in London which are not in touch With the 
liooplo, nor can tlioy bo influenced except wliorc l)ound by tlio express terms ol 

their contracts. ... , , i •, 

Secondly. TJio State manngoincnt naturally works in the interests of the puolie, while 
eoinpanios’ nianagcnionts aim at profits only and overlook the gonoral int<-rests of the 
public and dovolopincnt of the country. 

Thirdh/. Treatment of Indian passeiigei-s and traders is generally bettor on Statc- 
inanagod than on Comiiany-worked lines. _ ^ 

Foiirllily. As a matter of fact State management is cheaper than the companies . Take, 
for instance, the salaries of higher oflieals, which are higher on tlie eomjianios 
maiiageinonts than on the Oovcrniiicnt linos. 

Fifthly. Whatever profits arc made by the State they are used for the pubic or go towards 
the ivduction of taxation; while the profits made liy the companies are divided between 
the Government and the shareholders of the companies. 

SMhly. Government have a larger field and employ a much linger number of expert 
oUlcials than the individual companies, and are therefore in a position to obtain the 
best men on bettor terms than the companies do. As a inattcr of fact companies 
often draw their oflicci-s from the Government service by offering them tem])ting 
emoluments. 

Seventhly. In the matter of raising funds whether for additional works on open lines or 
lor the construction of new railways, Govoniment can obtain loans on cheaper 
terms than the companies. 

Eiyhlhly. Government management must be impartial in the employment of its seiwants 
as in the case of public services; companies’ management are partial to Europeans 
and generally against the children of the soil. 

Ninlhly. Divided interests created in a .single concern by the, employnnont of different 
companies for the working of the State railways are responsible, for the following 
in-ogularities, which involve large sums of extra ex])endituro and serious inconvenience 
to the public : — 

(ii) The complicated tariffs which the Goveniment of India have been frying to get 
simplified for the last 40 years or more, but have failed on account of opposition 
of the companies. 'I'hc puzzling tariffs and differences in the general classification 
of goods on the different railways lend In over-charges and under-charges against 
merchants and general public, resulting in serious delays, annoyance, extra 
expense, long correspondence and at limes litigation in the settlement of claims 
on account thereof. 

(b) Anomalous rates for goods charged in numerous cases which are dctrimontnl to the 

development of Indian industries and to the public benefit generally. 

(c) Difliculfics experienced in the provision of cairiage and wagon stock on occa-.ions of 

large fairs and rushes of goods traffic on one railway, wliilc slock might b-' lying 
idle on other linos. 

(d) Longer haulage of goods by circuitous routes created by competition between different 

administrations whore the traffic would be carried by the direct (shorrest) route 
it the working of all State railways were in the hands of the State. 

Tenfhly There would bo the following advantages it all State railways were managed by 
fho State: — 

(n) The railways would be managed as one coneem U])nn unifonn principles instead of 
in different pieces under differcid. admiiuslrations with divided and conflicting 
interests. 

(b) There would bo one sim])!e tariff of rales and fares, i-emoving all the puzzling com- 

])lications which nobody seems In understand at present If would j-emove also 
the block rates at jircsent rpioted by one administration against routes .administered 
by other administrations in order to kee]> tho trnllic to its own route. 

(c) All surplus profits which arc t.aken away b,v the English companies would rrmain 

in the State treasury and reduce taxation. 

(d) Working expenses woidd be largely reduced by — 

(i) I'lconomy in hmdage by direct routing of traffic under unifonn mileage or through 

scale rates which is at limes earned by einaiitous rotiles. 

(ii) Advantageous concenti-ation of suqilus rolling stock on occasions of fairs and 

rushes of goods trntfie, thereby reducing cnj)ital cost on extra carriages and 
wagons provided for .separate administrations. 

(iii) Beduction of salfiries of higher officials and abolifion of London Board expenses. 

(iv) Greater em]doymont of Indians in tho superior grades. 

(v) Miolition of the hire system for rolling stock- interchanged between tho ceparate 

administrations, and of tho division of joint expenses at junction stations 
between two or more administrations. 

(c) Help to industries by placing Im-ge orders for railway requiromonts in tho liamls of 
Indian manufacturers, instead of obtaining thein from foreign countries. 

,7) Administration of railways as part of tho machinoiy for tho general dovolopmont 
of the country. If, by giving si)eeinlly low rates for naseent industries, there is 
likely to bo some temporaiy loss to tho railway on that jiart. of tho ti-nffio, the 
State will be justified in considering it. a reasonable charge on the general revemio 
of tho country, while a company working on purely commercial fines will refuse 
to caiTy any traffic at a loss. ^^But the action of thoGovernment will be tho surest 
means of permanently onhanejng the utility and therefore tho profits to <ho State 
to be clenvea from the rnilwnys. 

. (p) Finally, State management is more responsive to fho public o, union and when 
tliorouglily established would provide bolter accommodation in carriages and 
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waiting rooms, proper arrangements 'for Indian rofresiiments’, larger number of 
trains to ovoid over-crowding of passengers and detentions at present caused te 
jjassengers at stations, and it would on the whole give better soiwice to the public 
all round. ‘ 

(h) So far as econotny and efficiency are concerned, the State has decided advanta"es 
over the companies working of railways, as also in the matter of raising cmital 
for the construction of new railw.ays. Tlie Goveniment have a bettor credit than 
the private companies and can raise the capital on much better terms. 

Jjjlcvoithly. The following are the disadvantages from the company management of 
Indian State Eailways: — 

(1) The Boards of Directors of the Companies are located in London, over 4,000 miles 

aivay, and are not in touch with the Indian public. 

(2) Having an eye to profit only, the companies overlook the general interests of the 

jiublic and development of the country. 

(3) Indifference of the companies towards development of Indian industries and their 

pneral policy to favour long distance traffic which is generally in foreign trade, 
i.a., their differential treatment of foreign trade and provincial or inter- 
proidneial trade injuring local industries. 

(4) Differential treatment of Indians and Europeans or Anglo-Indians in the m.atier of 

employment of the staff, provision of passenger accommodation in trains .and at 
stations, etc. 

(5) Conflicting interests created in a single concern hy fhe employment of the different 

companies, and their rivalry resulting in Block-Bates which are not .at times 
iielpful to the development, of the material resources of the countiy, its irsde, 
commerce and industries. 

(6) Erequent unreasonableness of the companies, and the present an-angement by which 

Governments in India have to reason with railway officers who can alway.s evade 
rosi)onaibility by an appeal to their Boards of Directors who correspond direct 
with the Secretary of .Sfato in Loudon, as stated in parngra]ih ,'5 of the Gnited 
Drovinccs Government letter No. 67-673-E., dated the 7th February, 1917 A 
similar complaint was made hy the Government of India in their desnnteh 
No. 28 of 22nd March, 18G0, to the Secretary of State, in which they wrote that 
their decisions wore not accepted ns final in India, but were habitually r'^torred to 
t)ie Board of Directors in London (page 98 of Bnihvnv Policy in Indu by 
H. Bell). 

(7) tVin'le the maximum of profits goes to the companies, ti\e country does not obtain 

tlie maximum advantage it could and should have from its railways. 

(8) Want of economy in the use of rolling stock, owing to each administration having its 

separate stocli and charging hire to other admiru.strations, which prevents concen- 
tration of stock in times of need on emergent occasions like the Kumbh meins, etc., 
when one lino is unable to meet requirements while stock is idling on another 
line 

(9) Complicated tariffs of rates maintained by the different administrations involving 

gi'eat expense in staff and printing ehni’ges, and seriou.s trouble to the public in 
connection with overcharges and under-charges due to mysterious tariffs. 

(10) As the eornpanies ore not owner.s of the railways and spend large sums of money 
on behalf of Government, their administration is generally expensive. Take for 
instance, the high rates of salaries, allowances, and other privileges (houses, saloon 
carriages, institutes, pla,y-grounds, etc.) of the European officials. 

/l)i.su!cr to Question 2. — While I prefer State management, I hold that even that system of 
administration, as conducted at present, should he remodelled, in order to make it responsive to 
the needs of the jieople. I propose the following arrangements for the future direction and 
management of tlie State Bailways: — 


(d) Tlie Bnilway Board should be abolished at once, and the working companies’ hoards as 
eaidv as possible under the terms of their contracts 
(h) All Sta'te railways should be provincialized and their control placed under the provincial 
Government.s, except in matters of general and inter-provincial concerns, in which 
their direction and control should be under the Central Goveniment. 

(c) A Select Committee from the Legislative Assembly should have the direction and control 
of the matters retained under the Central Government. Similarly a Select Com- 
mittee of each Provincial Council should have the direction and control of the pro- 
vincial matters concerning the railways placed under each local Government. 

The Provincial division of the railways may bo cniTied out in a convenient foi-m. The best 
arrangement would be to begin with the State-worked railways and each of the corapany-worJfecl 
•lines as lie entirely within a single pi-ovinco, those of the company-worked lines which cover two 
or more provinoos may be allowed to continue to be under the Cenfcml Govcrninen , nn i su i 
time as the working of sucli railivays can be acquired or resumed by Government, when the line 

'’'‘'^''By'^proXidSking^ the railways, it is meant that the administrative control and 
rospoiisihilitv of raiiw.ays within the boundaries of the Provincial GovernmOT s e p 
the local Government or administration concerned. Take, for instance, the East Indian Bailu.iy, 
wliicli runs from Kallca to Ilowrnh and .fublmlporc, through the following five 1 rovinces. • 


(1) The Punjab. 

(2) The United Provinces. 

(3) The Contra] Provinces. 

(4) The Behar Province. 

(5) The Bengal. 

The portion lying in each Province 


should lie under the Provincial Government concerned. 
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(li) Jn s])ile of tlio fact that the companies have an interest in the surplus i)rofits, there is 
waste of public money, because close supervision and independent audit co’utrol are 
not applied over the work and expenditure of the Departments, and latterly the 
' salaries and allowances of European officials have been very largely increased. I 
consider it is wong in i)rinciplo to, allow companies to raise shares in a' property 
belonging entirely to the State. The jjeople who own the State railways have 
already their own executive, viz., the Government; it is superfluous to omploy the 
second agency of companies. 

Anstver to Question 5 . — Tho companies domiciled 'in England are more objectionable than 
those in India. It would bo an advantage to have the headquarters of the companies moved from 
England to India, at least for such time as their existing contracts remain in force. Their 
contracts should, however, bo determined- at the earliest possible date. I would refer the 
Committee to the following opinions of eminent authorities and experts about the companies 
which have been employed by the Government of India; — (The opinions will follow.) 

Answer to Question G. The aiTangemont suggested in my answer 2 precludes the employ- 
ment of worldng companies for State Eailways, whether they are domiciled in India or elsewhere. 

Answer to Question 7. I do not consider there will be any lack of continuity in the Provincial 
or Central Boards or Select Committees in India as proposed in my answer 2. I do not consider 
any need for a permnuont chairman skilled in railway work. -The technical work may be left 
in the hands of the executive bodies both in the Central and the provincial Governments. It 
may bo an advantage to have gentlemen skilled in railway work among tho members of the Boards 
or Select Committees, but it need not be necessarily laid down to have su'-h experts as the 
Eailway portfolio has always been held by members of the I.C.S. who were not railway experts. 

Answers to Questions 8, 9. These questions do not arise under the scheme I have suggested 
for the future working of tho State Bailways. 


Part II. — The ItAii.WAy Board akd the Government or India’s Control. 

Answer to Question 10. — The present Itailway Board has failed to meet the expectations of 
the public and should be abolished and rciilaeed by tho Select Committees as suggested in 
answer 2. 

The control exercised by tho Ilaihv'ay Board over the railway administrations has been 
ineffective. 1 would suggest the re-establishment of the Consulting Engineers and Goverument 
Examiners’ Departments for the companies’ lines, with directions for a closer inspection and 
scrutiny of tho lines and works and the system of worldng and expenditure in all Departments ol. 
the railways. It was upon tho Goveninient control and audit of the companies’ accounts that 
the capital for Branch lines wius readilj' subscribed by Indian invost-ors. I think it was a mistake 
to abolish those Departments upon the complaints made by the working companies before the 
Sjiecial Commissioner (1901-3) and tho Committee on Indian Itailway Einanoe and Administration, 
1903. 

Ausw'crto Quesliou 11. Please see my answers t-o question 2, 7 and 10. The Executive 
Officers to be employed under the Select Committees as Secretaries, and .i^sistant Secretaries, 
should be experts as they used to he in the Government Secretariats. They should be assisted 
hr CoiLsuIting Engineor.s or Government In.sjiectors, and Examiners of Accounts. .^Vll the powers 
of the Itailway Board should be vested in the select Committee of tho Legislative Assembly minus 
such powers as may be transferred to the Provincial Governments. 

Ansiucr to Question 12. The functions of the Boai-d according to the reconunendation of 
the Committee on Indian Itailway Finance and Administration are coniiued mostly to indoor work. 
The Board seldom, if ever, goes out to inspect tlic lines and worlvs, nor does it employ any staff 
•if independent lusiicctors or auditors to exercise control or check over the operations and 
expenditure of the railways. For these reasons it is evident that the functions of the Board are 
insufficient and likely to lend to laxity on tlie iiart of the officers of the railways 

Answer to Question 13. No. in the first place, the law on the subject is defective, there being 
no provision in the Indian Bailways Act, similar to the provisions of the English Pinilway's 
Aefs of 187,1 and 1888, especially "those relating to the jienn.ancnt commission to enquire into 
public complaints against raihi-ays or the obligation ol railway administrations to submit to the 
Board of Trade for sanction of the Parliament, a revised classification of goods and a revised' 
schedule of maximum rates and charges applicable thereto, including terminals. The Indian law 
on tliese subjects should he assimilated to that in force in England (sections 8 and 2-1 of the 
Itailway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888) as promised in tlio iienultimato clause of paragr.iph 2 of 
Government of India, Public Works Department, Re.solution No. 144G B.T., dated 12th ’lecember, 
1887. 

In the next j.ilnco the ijowcr.s reserved in the contracts of some of the companies worldng 
Indian railways arc in“ufficicnl for tlic Government to exercise tho same control as is exercised 
h.'v' tho Boai-d of Trade in England. 

I think the clau.se in the original contracts of the late gum-mitoed companies gave ample 
[jewel's to the Government : similarly the clauses in tlic East Indian Railway contract of 1879 arc 
ample, but the same cannot be said' with regard to the contracts of some of the other companies. 
Tho.so contracts have not hceii imhlishcd by the Railway Board in their administration reports, 
ns they used to he before, by the Parliament and by tho Indian Government. Publication of such 
important documents is very necessary. , ' 

Answer to Question M. No. The Railway Board have not been able to have the complainis 
of the Indian public remedied l),y the railways, especially in regard to the following: 

(i) Overcrowding of Irnins, due to insufficient numbers of trains usually run for the 
traffie. otloring. 
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(ill Lava ton- uccoiiunodatiou iu carriages. The coumiode in 3st and 2nd class is not 

^ suhublo for Indians while the latrine in the 3rd class is hllhy, stinking, and too 
small for tho largo numbei-s travelling. It has no provision for washing. 

(iii) Absence of Eoheshment Booms for Hindus and Mahomedaus oven at important 

stations. 

(iv) Uncointortable waiting rooms for 3rd class. 

(v) Insufficient arrangements for water supply for passengers. 

(vi) Insufficient arrangements and time for sale of 3rd class Tickets causing rushes of 

pas&enger,s to the ticket ndndows. 

(vii) Bou-publicatiou of time-tables and taiilis iu the vemacuhii-s. 

(viii) Insufficiency of carnages and use of goods wagons for passengers. 

^ (i.x) Long and serious delays iu the supply of wagons. 

Answer to Question 20. — Capital funds required for Indian Hallways should be raised in 
India only. I differ from tho recommendations of tho Select Committee of 188-1 and of the 
Committee on Indian Bailway Pinance of 1908, and consider tho policy laid don-n in 1809 
and 1874 by the Luke of /Hgyle and the late Lord Salisbury was perfectly sound and should be 
restored. 


Objections have been justly raised in India to the borrowing of outside capital, not so 
much on the ground of the bm-don of remitting the interest but because the use of such capital 
leads to exploitation of India by foreign agencies. Tho employment of British Coinpamcs as 
Agents for construction and working of Indian Bailways has many elements of objectionable 
exploitation. These companies have not only been pushing on foreign trade by charging lower 
rates lor tho carriage of export and import goods than they chai-go for local traffic and local 
industries, but they have been employing foreigners almost exclusively in all the higher posts of the 
railway service. Thus the cost paid for obtaining foreign capital is unduly higher and there is a 
loss of wealth, work, experience and wisdom, which go away as the men retire to foreign countries. 
Consequently the people of India have not been bcnolilcd to the extent they ought to have been, 
and have not had due opportunities of acquhing aptitude for higher work on the railways; the 
most thoy have got is generally wages for low workmanshij), and this is no compensation lor the 
enormous advantages reaped away from the couutiy. Under tho circumstances the use of 
Biitish oaiiital and employment of companies for Indian Bailways cannot be said to bo an 
unmixed blessing to the country. 

Tho Committees mentioned above ignored tho weighty ojiinion of tho late Gonerd B. 
Strachey, B.E., C.S.I., F.B.S., contained in his answer to question No. 197 before the Select 
Commiltco of 1884, where he said; — 


“ I, iu common 1 think with many iieoplo who have interested themselves m Indian 
liuance, have a very strong disinclination to do anything which shall add to the sterling 
liabilities of the Secretary of State. 1 thinlc whether it is in the shape of a guarantee of 
interest in sterling or the creation of sterling debt, the increase of home liabilities is greatly 
to bo dejirecated. The power of bon-owing in sterling, I agree, should bo resoiwed for 
times of difficulty and occasions of emergency such as inevitably arise from time to time, 
and tho experience of the post shows that, however much the Secretary of State has tried 
(because he has tried very hard) to avoid borrowing iu England, circumstances have com- 
pelled him to go on borrowing and unfortunately also, whatever may be done in the 
oiiposite direction in trying to reduce this sterling debt, it has been practically found to be 
almost impossible that the reductions of it have been extremely small and that it is 
extremely difficult to make them. Of course the whole of the money that the Secretary of 
State gets in England has to be got by the sale of bills and every addition to the amount 
of tho bills that are sold in excess of what is really necessary for carrying on the business 
of the Government and discharging its liabilities here adds to the difficulties under which 
hnaucial administralion at the India Office is carried out. I have now been connected 
with tho India Office a good many years and have sat in the Finance Committee for a good 
many years, and there is hardly a single year iu which one time or other we have not been in 
a very considerable state of anxiety as to whether we shall be able to make two ends meet, 
that is to say, as to whether wo shall got our bills sold at a sufficient rate and irr sufficient 
tune to enable us to discharge the whole of our liabilities, and I am sure the members of 
this Comnrittee who also have been at the India Office, will corroborate that view. Dmlug 
the last eight years the liabilities which have arisen from tho guaranteed railways have 
increased the annual payments at the India Office to no less than .€5,700,000. At tho 
])rosent moment they are €5,700,000 a year more than they were 15 years ago.” 


Apart from the difficulties in connection with the selling of bills referred to in the above 
evidouco the system of borrowing large sums of money in England for Indian Bailways is wroii" 
m principle, which the oi-cmng part of the above answer mdieates. Bailwavs have been pushed 
on m India with too much rapidity which is not at all necessaiy now; as the main lines have been 
eomploted, any braiicb hues or others required should be built with capital raised in India and 
with imitenal manufactured m the countiy as far ns available. It is detrimental to larger inter- 
erts of India to employ foreign capital, use foreign manufactures and employ foreign agencies or 
stair to conslnict and work Indian railways. Government should not allow the country to be 
exploited by foreign capital for the gam of foreigners to the detriment of the country by loss both 
in money and oxponence of working. 


dividomTtvu/°r'?"?^'r’ — suitable, except ns regards the rate of 
nidcnd udli rebate fiom tho mam hue earnings. This rate mav bo raised from 5 to 7 per cent. 

necessary as tho Government of Bombay have lately 
taken a loan at 6 per cent, per annum free of income tax. I am distinctlv opposed to any cash 
guarantee being given by the Government. Promoters of railways should tike the risk.^I^st 
of the tiunk lines hare been eomplctod ; any further extensions of railways should bo undertaken 
as commercial oiitcrprise, not at the responsibility of the general taxpayer. 
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Amwcr lo Qucstioti^ —Any fi.rtli5r capital miiiircd for iinprovcniont of tho oxistinn 
I’uilways should be raised by tho owners of such railways, viz., ° 

By Govorimiont for Statu Bailways. 

B,y the Companies which own tho lines. 

Direct borrowing is best for the Government. It may be done by railway delientures or 
terminable bonds The worlcing eoniiianies have no proprietary rights in the railwais ; they should 
not iiiloned lo laise am furthci* capital by ineaiis of either ordinary or preference shares The 
snbsidiaiy or branch lino companies are owners of their lines; they inay be allowed to raise the 
cajiital required for their lines by any moans they like. 

'.\s far as possible, iniprovernents of tho existing linos should be carried out with surplus 
profits. Some chock should also bo exercised in judging the merits of the improvements On 
some lilies^ 1 have seen capital is being spent on additional staff quarters for European and Aimlo- 
Indiaii officials, iihich cun baldly be legarded as improvement of the line. Such cxpeiidilure is 
unproductive 

Answer fo Qucsiioti-2Q.—ln this eonnection, 1 would draw attention to tho following recoin- 
niondniioii!- of the Select Committee of the House of Conmions of 1870; 

“ 'J’hat tlie construction of now works from borrowed money for the future bo limited 
to those sehonics alone which, iijion the responsibility of the Government, are estimated to 
bo i>roducUve, by yielding an animal income equal to the interest on tho capital expended 
in their consfructiou, including in such capital interest during ooiislriiction.' 

“ That (he amount to he annually cx|)cndcd iqion jiroductivc public works should 
mainly depend iqion the iinancial condilion of India, and should therefore, for the present, 
ho limited In an amount of £2,ri00,000 as recently fixed by tho Secretary of State for 
India in Council.” 


I would also draw attention to tlie following rociminieiidation of the Select Committee of 

1884 

” Whilst oxjircssing an opinion that Uic present limit of borrowing fixed by tlio Com- 
inilloe of 1878-70 at £'i,a00,000 might safely ho enlarged, they think that the full responsi- 
bility of deciding upon (lie amounts to he borrowed from year to year should rest with tho 
Secretary of Sljito in Council. 

‘‘.‘it. In making the rceonnnendatioiis eonlainod in this Bciiort your f'ominittee wish most 
emphatically to endorse the declaration of the Govcnmicnl of India, made by Major Conway 
Gordon and Mr. Westland , that fhc proposed osdciision of riiilw<i;/s should not involve additional 
iaratwn. Tho italics arc inhie.” 

I consider Iherc has boon loo rapid an extension of railways in India, osiiocially after 1884, 
as the following figures show; — 


— 

Miles oiKsned. 

Capital expended in lakhs of rupees. 

1850-CO 

838 

26,1)6,00 


3,0.33 

63,34,50 

1871-80 

4,225 

38,56,41 

1881-00 

7,408 

85,10,13 

1801-1000 

8,348 

1,15,86,30 

1001-10 

7,347 

1,00,51,30 

1011-17 

4,234 

1,02,75,17 

Tot'd 

36,333 

5,41,70,00 


During the last decade of tho last century there was an munial average of 834-8 miles or 
2-3 inik's per day, while tho capital outlay rose from uu average of 11-5 eroros per annum during 

1891-1000 to 1-1-G7 ci-orcs during 1914-17. i 4 i 

Although our annual accounts from the coinmcneemoiit of this century, except during t le 
'ear 1908-9, Iiavo shown net profits from tho Stale Bailway, still they haiu not yet cleared le 
accumulated interest on the deficits which were made good from general revenue ot India during 
the first 50 years of Indian raihi iiys. At the end of tho year 1918-19, there was an outstanding 
debit of ‘297-97 crores of rupees against the railways, while the loss on account 
guarmit<;ed conipunios nlono aznountod lo TT2'7i> crores on tliai date, tlio diffeience o i 
having been made up by the net profits of the Slate Bailways. . , „ „ , 

Tho proposal to raise the rates and fares on the Indian railways virtually means an «<Witioi M 
taxation which tlie Indian Govermnent and the Barliamenl have emphatically dcehiied not to 

imiioso on account ot the rutlways. , , . i • ii . ,i.ov nf 

The expenditure on the State Bailways has been unduly iiiercased, especially in the nay ot 

increased pay and alloivatices to Hie highor olficial.s, which are not wamintcd. 

The following is a comparison of Indian maximum and mimmum salaiios Mith tho lates 

found on sumo of tho conlinciital railways before the lust war ; 


Indian Slate Railways 
French „ „ 

Belgian „ „ 

Swiss „ „ 

German ,, „ 

Norwegian „ 
Swedish „ . „ 

Danish „ „ 


]^laxinium per month. 

i Minimum per month 

3,500 

7 

080 

75 

460 

00 

781 

73 

750 

GO 

450 

55 

1,387 

63 

000 

i 

73 

1 


Proportion of maximnm 
to minimum. 


500 to 1 

21 to 1 
8 to 1 

11 to 1 

11 to 1 
8 to 1 

22 to 1 

12 to 1 


I 
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The high proportion of the maximnni salary to tho *miiiiirnim on Iho Indian State Bailways 
is most roinarkuhle. 

The exiiendilure on tlio railways shovild be carefully examined in all tho details and cut 
down to tho lowe.st possible. There is large iwin for reductions and savings, if goods tarilTs he 
simplified, office work reorganized somewhat on the lines described on pages 580-891 of tho Bulletin 
of tho International Baihvay Congress Association, Brussels, for August, 1912, and expenditure 
on stores and lino and in railway workbhoj)s be looked after and incurred strictly on commercial 
principles. 

, Passenger faros have already been raised from 1917 and again from July, 1920. The effect 
of the same cannot be regarded as healthy, ns it has caused a falling off in the number of 
passengers, especially in Inter and 3rd classes; — 


— 

Intermcdinto class. 

Third class. 

Number hi 
hundreds. 

Karnings in 
thouBands of rupees. 

Number in 
hundreds. 

Earnings in 
thousands of rupees. 

1914-15 

12,617,7 

1,03,31 

403,558,8 

17,62,96 

19I,5-1G 

13,6t8,l 

1,12,82 

418,254,0 


1916-17 

14,348,8 

1,22,41 

431,456,2 

19,61,59 

1917-18 

7,710,4 

1,15,73 

381,010,7 

21,44,51 

1918-19 ... * 

8,721,6 

1,42,88 

404,387,6 

24,42,81 


Notwithstanding tho increase in the open length of the railways from 35,284 miles in 1914-15 to 
30,010 miles in 1918-10, tho muuher of passengers and earnings therefrom which were steadily 
rising year after year, toll considerably in both the latter years in which tho enhanced fares were 
in force. 

The maximum fare for 3rd class authorized bj' Government before 1917 was 3 pies per mile 
By mail trains the actual 3rd class has been raised to 3J jiies and by other trains it has been 
raised to three pies. Tho action of tho Railway Board in authorizing the increase of the maximum 
fares in 1917, witliout consulting the public or the legislature, is questionable. 

The maximum faros were increased as under: — 

Prom pies. To pies. 


1st class 

2nd class 

Inter class for mail and fast passenger trains 

3rd class 

According to tho Railway Board’s Htatistics for the 
on working a coaching vehicle per mile were as under: — 


18 

9 

lA 

3" 


24 

12 

0 

4 


ear 1918-19, the average prolits in pie.s 



5 6" Gacoe. 

Metke Gacce 

2' 6” Gauoe. 


1st half. 

2nd half. 

Ist half. 

2nd half. 

Isi h.slf. 

'2iid half. 

1st class 

— 18*15 to 

— 20*23 to 

— 18*(>3 to 

— 27*91 to 

— 20*77 to 

— 27*42 to 


-f 16*01 

+ 13*8 i 

-f 169*90 

A 41*14 

301*80 

-f 82*33 

2iid class 

— 1*07 to 

- 4*13 to 

— 14 *,50 to 

— 24*57 to 

- 21*85 to 

— 9*42 to 


+ 33*48 

+ 28*09 

-1- 27*48 

+ 21*62 

132*47 

+ 30*01 

3rd or Inter 

— 11*93 to 

— 13*15 to 

— 16*24 to 

— 9*66 to 

— 29*05 to 

— 13*62 to 


+ 57*46 

-f 49*32 

-1- 43*61 

-1- 42*83 

115*70 

+ 23*67 

4th or lowest 

+ 35*81 to 

4* 30*77 to 


2 *.33 to 

5*52 to 

— 4 *.57 to 


+ 98*90 

+ 75*06 

-h 56*37 

+ 48*21 

60*21 

+ 45*50 


I do not think it is advisable to raise the passenger fares any higher than tho pro.sent actual 
faros. Goods rates may in some cases be raised by» withdrauing tho special quotations to and 
from the sea-ports. 

I would like to see the Intermediate class provided on all important trains in India with 
better accommodation than the third class 


Answer to Questwn 27 1 would not judge tho merits of the tuo systems by the fvmvcs - 
given in the two tables. The Railway Board themselves, in their circular of 10th Julv, 1910, 
declared that they had been forced to the conclusion that it is impossibh* to base any* definite 
finding upon statistical results. Ihc results are due to varving conditions iirovailim^ in the 
different localities and line, of railway As a matter of fact' the best paving lines m*e in the 
hands nf the companies, while lines which were at one time considered as ‘non-paving strateme 
or protective railways, were left for the Government to work*. > • e o 

u not consider tho actual managcmenl of one better than the other, but in princiide I do 

hold the btato inanngemen is supenor. The companies’ management is undoubteVllv more 
expensive and the better returns shown in the tables cannot be attributed to aiiv superior skill 
of the compames Jhey are due to the favourable considerations, natural advantages, and 
volume of trathc offering. In this connection I would draw attention to the memorandum’ oil the 
loss or gam resulting to the State from the ease of the R M Slate Railu-,,,- 
Bareda and Cent-al India Railway Companv by Mr Pnu.l ' M irr^^ 

Railway Accounts, dated the 28th July, 188(i, Aid, is Sted as .„dK 

of the Director General of Railways' Administration Report. Part 11. for the year 188^80 ' I quote 

below the concluding paragraph of that memo: •' ''' I 

“It may be noticed that it is very probable that Ihe modification in the R’ M 
Railway rates and fares, and particularly the division with tho Bombay Baroda anr" 
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(.’cntrni India Ifailway Couipiiiiy of (he through (riinie receipts upon u uhleage basis hi.s 
ou the whole proved detrimental to the interest of the State railway and that had the 
financial result of these changes been approximately ascertainable, it would have con 
siderably augmented the loss exhibited in this memo. But apart altogether from this the 
actual loss of income as set forth in the attached statements, represented bv Rs 0 51 844 as 
regards the state railway and by Rs. 3,68,668 in respect of Imperial revenues, is’ virtually 
a handsome bonus to the Railway company unattended by any appreciable advantaae 
The changes in the supervising staff have not resulted in any practical economy but have' 
rather enhanced the cost of worlcing, nor can it be said that any direct benefit has yet 
accrued to the State railway from the unity management, for wth the single exception 
of office ot the Agent (or Manager) the management of the two lines is virtually as 
distinct as ever, no fusion of the various officers and subordinate establishments havin'^ yet 
been attempted. Any additional traffic attracted to the State railway under these circum- 
stances, can hardly be the result of the amalgamation, but must be regarded as a normal 
(xpansion of business independent of the lease of the State line to the Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railway company.” The italics are mine. 

The loss to the State mentioned in the above extract refers to the first year (1885) of the 
lease only. The conclusion stated therein also refeired to that year only but I have grounds 
to believe that they hold good up to the present, though there have been changes in the terms of 
the old lease since the State purchased the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway in 1905. 

Answer to Question 28. With due deference to the opinions of the Finance Department, 
I consider the Budget system of lapses is capable of being amended. Any grants made to a 
particular line should be set apart for that line whether it is spent during the year or not, 
especially when stores have been ordered on the strength of that grant. Unspent balances of 
such grant should not be transferred to other railwaj's, but carried forward to the credit of the 
railway concerned for expenditure in the succeeding year to meet the cost of stores ordered or 
other liabilities incun-ed. Much of this difficulty can, however, be avoided by orderin'^ materia] 
from manufacturers in India. The difficulties arise mainly owing to delays in the supply of 
material from England. There should be no such delay if the orders are placed in time with 
the manufacturers in India. 


Part IV. — Government Control of Rates and Fares; Settlement of Disputes. 

Answer to Question 30. No. 

Answer to Question 31. That railway administrations have not wisely used their powers in 
the interest of tlie public is apparent from the following single illustration of the manner of charging 
kerosine oil, an essential ai-tiole of domestic use. This article is classified in the General classi- 
fication of Goods 2nd class pie per maund per mile) at Railway risk, and 1st class pie per 
maund per mile) at owner’s risk, but it is charged over the important Railways as follows: — 


B. B. & C. I. RAimvAY. 

6. 1. P. Railway. 

1 

B. I. Railway. j 

N. W. Railway. 

From 

Bombay. 

Between 
stations 
other than 
Bombay. 

From 

Bombay. 

Between 
stations 
other than 
Bombay. 

When 
carried 
over 300 
miles. 

When 
carried 
under 300 
miles. 

From 

Karachi. 

Between 
stations 
other than 

1 Karachi. 

Railway 

Rish. 

2nil class or 
i pie per 
md. per 
mile. 

Railway 

Risk. 

4th class or 
J pie per 
md. per 
mile. 

Railway 

Risk. 

2nd class or 
i pie per 
md. per 
mile. 

1 

Railway 
Risk. > 

3rd class or 
3 pie per 
md. per 

mile. 1 

Railway 

Risk. 

2nd class or 
i pie per 
md. per 
mile. 

Railway 

Risk. 

3rd class or f 
pie per md. 
per mile. 

Railway 

Risk. 

2nd class or i 
pie per md. 
per mile. 

Railway 

Risk. 

3rd cla.ss or § 
pie per md. 
per mile. 

Owner's 

Rish. 

1st class or ^ 
pie per md. 
per mile. 

Owner’s 

Risk. 

Not carried 

Owner's 

Risk. 

Ist class or 
i pie per 

1 md. per 

j mile. 

Owner’s 

Risk. 

Not carried | 

1 

Owner's 

Risk. 

Ist class or 
4 pie’ per 
md. per 
mile. 

Owner’s 

Risk. 

2nd class or i 
pie per md. 
per mile. 

Owner's 

Risk. 

Ist class or 
pie per md. 
per mile. 

Owner’s 

Risk. 

2nd class or 1 
pie per md. 
per mile. 


It will be seen that while the Railways charge the classified rates in booking from their 
respective ports, they put a smashing block rate over their lines, on traffic originating oyer 
another line, thereby making it impossible for the public to obtain supplies from an alternative 
port. Ordinarily, the block rates may not be felt but in abnormal times, like during the penod 
of the late War when shipping was scarce, Bombay Port could not replenish stocks at up-eountrj 
depots which had to rely on Calcutta for its supply; but at prohibitive freights over the threat 
Indian Peninsula, Bombay Baroda and Central India and North B^’estern Railways, xhis alone 
was responsible for the price of oil going up over 200 per cent, and in some places was not to be 
bad at all ! While a Railway owning a direct route should foster its traffic by quoting irreducible 
minimum rates, it should not be permitted to stop the possible flow of traffic imming from another 
direction. The block rates must therefore go entirely ; there_ should be an unifonmty of cffissifica- 
tion over all railways, and if an exceptional reduced classification is at all necessai^ i -• lou < 
not bi restricted between particular- points but the benefit of it should be made general 
, According to English practice all avail ible routes should have eniial rates for the same kin o 
traffic 
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Allointciif of haffir, uiulrr iKjn’cvtt'niti. 

Certiiiii 1 -ail'vay.s Imve come to agreements among tlicmsolves for tlio purpose of routing 
traffic between stations wbich are served by two or more routes. Ibe Great Indian Peninsula 
and Bombay Baroda and Central India Railways, for instance, have agreed that traffic between 
Bombay and Ca'ivni)ore and vin should be cai-ried by the former railway, the latter not competing. 
Similarly the Bombay Baroda and Cenh-al India Railway have ivgreed to can-y Bombay-Delhi and 
r'm traffic, the Great' Indian Peninsula Railway standing out. Again, the Bast Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways have come to an agreement for carrying traffic between HouTah and 
Bombay via Jubbulpore On the one hand these arrangements have stopped healthy competition, 
on the other hand higher rates are charged by the alternative routes in case the agreed route is 
temporarily restricted as will be seen from the following e.xample : — 

ffafc.s from Guicuporc to Bombap. 

By G.I.P. Railway. B.y B.B. C.I. Railway. 

Per maund. ' Per niaund. 

Grain ... ... ... ... ...098 0 10 8 

Crushed food ... ... ... ... 0 13 6 0 15 1 

When the Great Indian Peninsula route is restricted, traders have to resort to the Bombay 
' Baroda and Central India Railway’s route % the carriage of their consignments at the higher rate. 
'I’c quote another example, the East Indian Railway charge grain from Howrah to via Cawnpore 
for traffic to Bombay at Rs. 1-1-7 per maund, but in booking over the same distance for stations 
other than Bombay they charge Rs. 0-7-11 per maund only. 

, The higher rate is a block rate introduced to prevent grain from Howrah to Bombay going 
via Cawnpore, to force it via .lubbulpore, as will be seen from the following rates: — 


Rates for grain from Howrah to Boiuliay. 


F/a Jubbulpore. 
Per maund. 

East Indian Railwav ) 

[ 1 10 4 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway ) 


Fia Cawnpore. 
Per maund. 

East Indian Railway 117 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 

India Railway 0 10 8 


Total 1 12 .3 


When the East Indian cum Great Indian Peninsula route is restricted, traders will be called 
upon to resort to the Cawnpore route at an extra cost of 0-1-11 ■i)er inaimd.^ The question arises 
(:.s to why the East Indian should charge over the same length (Howrah via *Cawnpore) Rs. 0-7-11 
in lOnc case and Rs. 1-1-7 in another. Such instances where railways pay greater attention to 
their own interests to the detriment of the public can be nniltiplied. 

Another instance of the Railway Board using its powers against public interests is fheir 
authorizing the enhancement of maximum and actual passenger fare in 1917, without consulting 
the legislature. This was pointed out in the Legislative Council in lilni'ch, 1918. 

Ansrver to Question 82. — The Railway Commission provided in Chapter V of the Indian Rail- 
ways Act has never been appointed by the Government. Its provision has remained on the 
.statute only. In 1903 the Special Commissioner for Indian Railways, Mr. Thomas Robertson, 
G.V.O., recommended the appointment of a permanent railway commission and revision of the 
Indian Act on the lines of the English Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 1888 (page 19 of his report), 
but no action appears to have been taken in that direction. 

1 thinlc Mr. Robertson s recommendations shr.uld be can-ied out and the Indian Railways Act 
brought on the lines of the English Act. 

As the matters stand at present, a railway administration in India can increase its rates and 
fares within the maxima, without any reference to Government. This is objectionable. 


Jtisk Note. — “ The conditions attaching to the risk note in use on Indian railways, which it 
may be mentioned, have the sanction of law, are of a very onerous nature. Railways are not only 
exempted from all liability for loss or damage to the property while in transit, which thev could 
not with due care have prevented, but they are relieved of 'responsibility for the wilful "^acts of 
their own servants. In other words, if a consignment has totally disappeared while in the posses- 
sion of the railway , the law courts held that no claim lies against the railway in order of the present 
u ordmg of the risk note. In England, a railway is not exempted from liability for the wilful acts 
of its own servants and the present conditions in the Indian risk note cannot work in the best 
interests of the country, and I am of opinion that the Indian form should he assimilated to the 
English form ” 


This recommendation was made by the Special Commissioner in 1903 and the objectionable 
Risk Aote was somewhat rectified, but complaints are still made by the public, as the railway ad- 
nnmstrations accept liability only for “ the loss of a complete consigmnent or of one or more 
complete packages forming part of a consignment due either to the wilful neglect of the railway 
adninnstration, or to theft by or to ndlful neglect of its sei-vante ” The burden of proving 
negligence of the railway pr of its sen'ants or agents is imposed upon the owner of goods while 
the goods remain entirely m charge of the railway over a long distance, where it is impossible for 
the owner to trace the neglect or theft on the part of the railway servants or agents Claims for 

.wl Ih. p„blb Lelples.. 
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STATEMENT No. .IG. 

Tui: Indian Economic Sociltv, Bomuw. 

We are directed b\ tbe Comrnittce of this Society to .submit the folloMiii" replies to the 
([uestions published by you with a view to inviting opinions of representative bodies thereon. This pai^ranhi 
Society was founded in 1915 with the object of promoting the economic interests of the Indian 
people by facilitating the study of economics and focussing the views of experts on economic 
([uestions. Tlie Society counts amongst its members, economists, merchants, industrialists and 
other business men. It is keenly interested in the problem of transportation which is one of the 
factons promoting the economic interests of a nation. 

Our Committee suggests that Kai Saheb Chandrikaprasad Tiwari, a member of this Society 
should, if necessary, be invited as a n itness on behalf of this Society to supplement the information 
contained in the following replies. He has personal knowledge and experience of both State- 
worked and Company-worked railways, extending over a period of more than 30 years. 

We, therefore, trust that you will place this memorandum before your Committee for their 
consideration. 


Part 1. — The Management of Railways owned hy the State. 

(^tiCRlion 1. — Our Committee is strongly of opinion that railways ownetl by tbe State should 
be managed directly by the State for the following reasons ; — 

(1) ' State management would save to the country the companies’ share of the surplus profits 

which amounted to 189‘63 lakhs of rupees in 1918-19. 

(2) The sacrifice of such a large sum every year can be tolerated only when it is absohiteh 

necessary for securing better management. 

(3) That the State should directlj’ manage its own property is perfectly natural. Any depar- 

■ ture from this policy is justifiable only on the ground of benefit to the communiti 
for which the railways are meant. 

(4) Eesults of working in India have conclusively shown that, treated as commercial under- 

takings, State-managed railways compare very favourably with company-managed 
railways, in view of the fact that some of the richest, most populous and best 
•• developed regions in India are sensed by companj'-managed railways, while some of 
the State-managed railways are only strategic and protective. 

(5) Analogy of other countries also lends support to our advoeacyof State management. 

(0) Railways are no mere commercial undertakings. They ought to be worked in the 

general interests of the public and should conduce to progress, particularly industrial 
This can be effectively secured by State management, the companies having shouii 
hitherto complete indifference to the needs of Indian indushdes and to everything 
else save that which brought profits. 

(7) The State can, iu considering the .schemes of railway development, take into account 

not only the direct and immediate gains, but also indirect and prospective gains 
and take up schemes that appear promising from this latter point of view which tho 
Companies that have to look to the paxmentof dividends cannot. 

(8) State management will be more amenable to public opinion under the reforms than 

• company management. 

(9) Railways, being in the nature of a monopoly, should be directly managed by the State, 

xvhich alone can be regarded as the true custodian of public interests. 

(10) State management is but the natural and necessary corollary to the Montford Reforms 

The companies have had their da\ ; they can have no place in the new era. 

(11) I’oreigiv companies whether domiciled in India or abroad can never be expected to t.ake 

the Indian view-point, can never understand the Indian mentality, sentiments and 
customs, as the State which is going progi'cssively to develop into a Government of 
India by Indians. 

(12) In these days of industrial unrest and labour troubles, labour interests are safer with 

a managemenl responsive to public opinion. 

(13) Impartiality in trade disimtes will be better secured in the absence of big companies 

liaving influence with the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 

(14) The operation of different railwaj's as a single concern under State management will 

’ secure economy and efficiency in many ways. Marshalling of rolling stocks will 

prevent shortage of wagons in one part of the country synchronising xvith surplusage 
in another and thus obviate the unnatural phenomenon of passengers being herded 
together like swine in goods wagons on occasions when there is a rush of passenger 
traffic 

(15) State management will mean — 

(nl Better treatment of Indian passengers, particularly the third class ones who 
contribute most of tbe coaching receipts. 

(b) Larger employment of Indians in the superior grades of railway service. 

(r) Better grading of railway services by reducing the range between the maximum 
and the minimum aiid raising the average darnings for the bulk of xvorkers. 
{d) Simplification of tariffs, abolition of block rates and preferential treatment 
ol traffic to and from the ports ns against interprovincial traffic. 

Question 2 . — While ildvocating State management of railways, our Committee holds that even 
that system of management, as at present conducted, requires remodelling so as to make it more 
responsive to the needs and conveniences of the people. 

With that view our Committee suggests that all the State railwavs should be provincialised 
and Departments of TVanspnrtation be created in the Provinces, working independcnlly of other 
3352U ' N 2 
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Departments under tlio direction and control of Select Committees of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils having Indian Ministers as chairmen, with a central department for the co-ordination 
and re-mlation of general and interprovineial affairs working under the direction. and control of 
a Select Committee of the Indian Legislative Assembly with an Indian member of the Governor- 
General's Executive Council as chairman. 

All the powers of the Railway Board should be vested in the Select Committee of the Lidian 
Legislative Assembly, excepting such as may be transferred to the Provincial Governments. 

° The directors or secretaries and tiieir assistants should of course, be experts in railway work; 
and ns those will, under our scheme, bo the real executive, lack of continuity in the personnel of 
these Select Committees and the possible absence in them of railway experts, will not be detri- 
mental to the efficient working of the railways. On the other hand, since the present Railway 
Board is composed entirely of railway men out of touch with the Indian commercial community, 
to whom the efficient working of railways is of paramount importance, the presence of representa- 
tives of this community in these select committees — Ccaitrnl and Provincial — will be very usefiil. 

Qxicstions 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. — ^As wo are absolutely against management of State railways by 
private working companies, our Committee considers it unnecessary to express any opinion on 
points referred to in these questions. Our Committee is emphatically of opinion that in a matter 
so vital to the country’s progress, political, economic and .social, no compromise, no half-measures, 
would do. 

Pari II. — The Railway Board and the Government of India’s Control. 

Question 10. — Our Committee considers the system of control by moans of a Railway Board 
unsatisfactory. The alternative proposed is suggested in our answer to Question 2, 

Question 11. — No answer is necessary in view of our answ’cr to Question 10. 

Question 12 — Our Committee considers that the exercise of the functions of the Railway 
Board in practice is unsatisfactory and extends to insufficient details. The appointment of mem- 
bers of the Board on retirement to highly-paid posts on the London Boards induces laxity in the 
exercise of the powers vested in the Railway Board. Purther, the Railway Board seldom, if ever, 
goes out to inspect the linos and works, nor does it employ any staff of inspectors or auditors to 
exercise control and check over the operations and expenditure of railways. 

Question 13. — The Railway Board does not, in the opinion of our Committee, possess adequate 
powers over railway administrations for purposes specified in the question. There is no provision 
in the Indian Railways Act similar to the provisions of the English Railway Acts of 1873 and 1888, 
especially these relating to the permanent Commission to enquire into public complaints agmnst 
railways. Tlie powers reserved bj' Govomment in the contracts of some of the working companies 
are insufficient fer the exercise of the same control as is exercised by the Booi’d of Trade in Eng- 
land. It is a matter of gi'eat regret that these contracts have not been published by the Railway 
Board. Even when the Board does interfere and expostulate with the working companies, its 
action can be defeated by the companies directly approaching the Secretary of State through 
their boards of directors in London. 

Question 14 — Such powers as are possessed by Government have not been sufficiently exor- 
cised in the public interests. Times out of number the grievances of the third class passengers 
have been freely ventilated in the Councils, in tho Press and on the jdatform ; and still, overcrowd- 
ing, insults, absence of suitable waiting-rooms, refreshment rooms, toilet arrangements, and every 
conceivable maltreatment and neglect are their normal lot. 

Questions 15 and 16. — No answers are necessaiy' in view of our suggestions in answer to 
Question 2. 

Part III. — Railway Finance. 

Question 17 — Our Committee holds that railway construction in India has been pushed on 
rapidly enough, rather too rapidly, to the comparative neglect of other factors of national progress 
not less vital than means of transportation. The need for extension of transportation facilities is, 
our Committee recognises, very great indeed; but as it is a question of relative need, om- Committee 
considers that the main trunk lines having been already constructed, a largo borrowing programme 
for new construction of railways is uncalled for. Funds for the maintenance and the improve- 
ments of existing railways should naturally come from railway profits, the deficiency, if any, 
being met from tlie revenues or borrowings. Rmal! linos round' industrial centres should always 
receive the attention they deserve. 

Question. 18. — ^The policy specified is quite sound in principle. 

Question 19 . — Our Committee does not consider that funds are required on a larger scale than 
hitherto provided. 

Question 20.— Our Cemmittee is strongly of opinion that Government should raise capital 
funds, if and when required, in India only, ns far as possible. Foreign capital never pays in the 
end; the country has always to pay too heavy a price for it. 

Question 21 — The branch line terms are satisfactoiy enough except in the matter of tho 
rebate rate. This rate should vary with the market rate prevailing at tho time when the branch 
line company is floated. With the Government of Bombay raising funds at 61 per cent, free of 
income tax, surely 7 per cent, is the very least that should be offered to attract investors. Such 
new' companies should always be Indian with Indians ns Agents. 

Question 22.— Our Committee considers for reasons given in answ'er to Question 17, that no 
new_ methods of raising capital for rnihvny purposes need be sought. Being absolutelv against 
letaimng the agency of companies or creating subsidiary companies, our Committee cannot 
approve at capital being raised by them by means of ordinary or preference shares or railway 
debentures. Since the capital is, after all, raised on the credit of the State, there seems no reason 
to emfiloy an intermediary agency to raise necessaiy' funds. It is the Government that must 
directly raise the capital required by issuing railway debentures or preferably terminable bonds, 
'learmg a rate of interest m consonance with the prevailing state of the money market 
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Question 23. — No. 

Question 24 — ^No, we cannot, give any estimate. 

Question 25.— Holding that capital, when required, should be raised in India only, our Com- 
mittee believes that borrowing by the methods indicated will interfere greatly with the success 
of ordinapr Government borrowings. This belief is strengthened by the fact that new-industrial 
ventures in India will require and absorb Indian capital in an ever increasing measure. 

^ Question 26.— (a) Our Committee considers that there has been too rapid an extension ol 
railways in India, especially after 1884, and that the present aiTangement has not been detrimen- 
tal to railway improvement and development. During 1891-1900, there was an annual average 
of 834-8 miles or 2-3 miles per day with an annual capital outlay averaging at 11-5 crores This 
last average, it may be noted, rose.during 1911-17 to 14-67 crores. 

fb) Under the scheme of State management proposed by our Committee, railways can never 
be regarded as a burden on the general taxpayer. The country benefits by railways and everyone' 
shares most wideh in these benefits. 

Our Committee strongly objects to the raising of railway fares and rates. The increased rate 
of interest need not be met by thus raising gro.ss receipts, but rather by increasing the earnings of 
railways by getting the utmost possible work from the present equipment. Besides, under State 
management economies can be effected by working the separate administrations as one concern. 

' If the raising of rates, however, be found absolutely necessaiy, our Committee suggests that 
the rates for luxuries be raised, and the special quotations to and from ports be withdrawn. 

Question 27. — The statements are, our Committee fears, misleading in the extreme. They 
seem to demonstiate the superiority of company management over State management by pointing 
out the percentages of profits, while they do not reveal the nature, resources and degree of develo])- 
ment of the regions served by the two groups, which would immediately put a different complexion 
on the matter. They further seem to suggest that about two crores is not too much to pay to 
the companies out of 30 crores— the net earnings, for the higher percentage obtained, but do not 
establish any causal relationship between company management and higher profits. 

Our Committee cannot estimate in figures the indirect gains to Government by the develop- 
ment of areas sen'ed by the railways. 

Question 28. — Allotment of funds to railway expenditure should be determined by the extent 
of the needs of each administration and by the capacity of Government to provide, funds to meet 
those needs. Once the allotment is made, it should not be made obligatory that it should be spent 
within the year. Such obligation leads either to undesirable rush and wasteful expenditure 
towards the close of the year or to lapses. 

Question 29. — We have no suggestions to offer. 

Part IV. — Government Control of Bates and Fares; Settlement of Disjmtcs. 

Question 30. — No, our Committee does not consider that they do. 

Question 31. — The -powers delegated have not been ndsely used in the interests of the public. 
Passenger fares have been raised from 1917 and again from July, 1920, without any apparent 
justification. The recent increase in the rates for coal too is made without any reasonable and 
sufficient grounds. 

Question 32. — The Kailway Commission provided in Chapter V of the Indian Eailways Act 
has never been appointed by Government. Our Committee urges that the recommendations of 
Mr. T. Kobertson, the Special Commissioner in 1903, regarding the appointment of a permanent 
Railway Commission and the revision of the Indian Railways Act on the lines of the English 
Railways and Canals Act of 1888, should be carried out. 

Question 33. — ^None. 


STATEMENT No. 57. 

Sir H. F. E. Freeland, Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company. — Note 
• DATED THE 6tH JANUARY, 1921, ON THE PROVISION OF FUNDS FOR RAILWAYS. 

State-owned Oonfpauy-workcd Lines. 

1. July Forecast . — In July evei-y year we are i-equired to send forward to the Railway 
Board an estimate of our Capital requirements showing in detail works costing over Rs. 25,000 
each, for the current, ensuing and two following years. This is called “ The July Forecast oi 
a three years’ programme. 

To make out the programme not only has the progress on works begun during this year to be 
considered and if necessary' revised in the light of experience of labour and material difficulties 
obtained since 1st April — but the demands of each Head of Department for new works and 
equipment for next and the two subsequent years have to bo examined, sorted out in order of 
urgency — ag governed by the policy at the moment — and revised in accordance with what we 
believe we can complete (in the matter of Engineering works) or obtain (in the matter of 
material) within the time for which our Capital grant, when sanctioned, will be at our disposal 

In actual practice, the requirements for the ensuing, that is “ next,” year are set down 
in detail, either from detailed estimates already in existence or from approximate estimates, but 
for the year after next and for the year after that, only such works are entered ns have already, been 
commenced but not finished or will bo commenced next year and carried to completion in the 
second or third year. As we have no inkling at this time what our capital grant for next yeni 
will be, the preparation of a list of works in order of urgency is merely- a statement of what wc 
would like to have, if the money can be made available, and which wo think we can carry 
through, if there is no hitch, financial, industrial or other. We do not attempt under existing 
'aH32G ^ 
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coiKlitions lo pi'ovido in dutail in tlio ])rogi-uiuiiie for Knginfwing worlc;;, ri'iiuirlng pUinatw 
wliioli will bo ooinincnccd in tho sooond or in (he third yoars, iind the roiisoii'; for (lie onusKion, wdl 

be c:q)l<due^^^ j^ly ii’orco'nst can only be ccnsidcivd ns ii well-(hongdit out jirognminio for the 
ciisuiiui yonr of llie Engineering works required lo nmintiiin llie line iind provide for nornwd 
devolopniont As rcgiirds rolling stock, liowover, the Hilimtion is different, tor wo nre able to gauge 
our future requirements over d years more accurately in Ibis respect for reasons winch nre too 

obvious to need explanation. u i i in 

TJie July t’orecast, as stated, is duly fonvarded to the Itmlway Hoard and eventually 
discussed (sav in August) with them bv the Agents of the various State-owned Lilies, i’revious lo 
(Ids discussion the liailway Hoard asccrlain infonnally from the Einanee JJopartment the totid 
amount that seem.-, lilcely at this time to be available for the Cajiital requirements of all Huilwa\s. 
and the amounts forecasted, as required by each liailway for the ciiKujiKj year, nre adjusted 
neeordinglj’. Tho Agent i.s informed verbally of this revised amount ; no discussion takes place i 
to the. prospective requirements or probable grants for the second and third yeare for the obvious 
reason that under existing arrangements such endeavours to jirophcsy aould he futile. 

2. .S'i> Months EHliiiiaic . — Hy October, that is after the first six months of the linalieiid 

year have jiasscd, we are exiiceted to have a clearer idea of our iirobable (tapital expenditure 
during the current \oar and to revise our previous figures (as limited hy our Hiidget Grant and as 
detailed in our Jul\’ I'oreeast) in the light of our mon recent exiicrience. 

This statement, is termed tho “ Six Montlis' Estimate ” and it contains, in additiin to our 
summarised roviseil figures for the current year, our total estimated requirements for the I'nsuing 
(i.c., next) year taken from the July I’oreeast but not revised in accordance with tho Agents' 
informal discussion with the liailway Board. By this lime, it is as well to note here, both the 
Agent and tho liailway Hoard are iiware of, the full liabilities contnu-ted in England against the 
English portion of the current .year’s Cajiital Grant, and ns those figiire.s have a very 'ictive 
bearing on the question of the Capital grant for the ensuing year, 1 may with advantage detail the 
actual position as regards the B.B. U.I. liailway this year (1020-11)21): — 

lls, 

(a) Tlirow-forwaitl on account of Jndent.s placed but not fullllled from 

1919-1920 ('.1,97,000 

((.) Total Capital grant, 1920-1921 l.f^,92,000 

(c) English proportion of (b) 89,50,000 

(d) Indian proportion of (h) 99,12,000 

(c) Amount of additional liabilities incurred in 1920-1921 on indents placed 

by permission of liailway Boartl (ovcr-cerliiicntion to meet probable 

throw forward to 1921-1922) -11,01,000 

(() Total amount which may bo spent on new indents in 1920-lt)21 in 

England (c) minus (a) 27,53,000 

(</) Capital requirements for 1921- 1922, ns per July l-'orccast 2,7-1 ,0(t,()()t) 

(jV.B. — T his docs not include works which cannot for various 
reasons bo completed in 1920-1921 but which contraiy to expectation 
must bo carried forward to 1921-1922). 

(/i) Proliminaiy Capital grant 1921-1922 (England plus India) 1 . 1 0,09,000 

(k) Cajiital available after discharging liabilities incuiTcd.on indents already 

I.laced (/i) minus (c) Vo.Ori.tXK) 

(iV.B. — If there is a failure in 1920-1921 to sjuind the whole of 
(c), the unexpended |)ortion will bo threwn fonvnrd into 1921-1922 
and will still further reduce this figure ) 

(i) Estimated over-certification pennissible in 1921-1922 (equivalent to (r) 

in 1920-1921). 2.7,00,(X)0' 

(A .1 ). — This figure has been i>laced low, as we have already been 
informed that our grant for 1922-1923 is not likelv lo exceed Ihnt for 
1921-1922). 

lo afford a better appreciation of these figures. I may explain certain j.oints of precedure. 

All indents for material must be certified by the Goveniment Examiner of Accounts to the 
effect that funds nre available before they enn be sent home to England to be i.laced by ‘lie Home 
Board. Funds are called " available ” when they nre sanctioned in our final Budget Grant or 
alien thej are e.vpecled, under the Secretarv of State's authority, to be made available in excess 
of the cunent ,^enrs Budget (irant, but aill more probnblv not be required till the ensuing 
(I c., next year. Ibis latter contingency is provided for bv permissible “ over-certiiieation " 
vide (f) above. 

. point is tiiat no transfer between the grants sanctioned for India and for ]-higland 

■IS pennissible without the becretaiy of State’s .sanction, and Instly, if (he amounts of Capital 
sanetioncd are not spent b.v the end of the financial .year, tl.ey ‘lapse, and are not availal.le 
0 be earned forward as add. lonal to the Capital grants for the ensuing (next) vear, in spile of 
the fact til at contracts have been placed and liabilities arc Uiiis incurred which will b(> a first 
charge against the ensuing year s grant. 

J. ProviHional Budfiri Gniiif. — Tlie next slop in eoniiection witli the Cimital m-ant is the 
lUiiioiiiiceinent by the. Railway Board of each Railway’s provisional allolincnt for the oiisuiiw 
.tear. Ibis la made about the end of November or December after iisoertaiiiiiig from the Einnnce 
lRdiway"capitarw^ npmioii of the probable sum wbich will be made avail.sblo tor 

Tills allotment bears no relation lo the forecasted demands of Railway Administrations l nl is 
based on what G.ivormnent consider can be spared for Railways from the -eiiern'l pol ' ’ 

Vear^amrbriS riiem 

when" tlio •>i-inl is nnlv on. Dn'vd 'f”' ^ grant, by no means an onsv problem 

n.n the „i.nil is oiilj one tlmd of our considered requireiiicnis as is tho ease for 1921-1922. 


Minutes of evidence. 


I may here lay stress on one oiitstniiding difficulty with which we have to contend owing to 
tho existing system winch leaves us in doubt as to the amount o£ Capital we shall have 
available for the ensuing year, until we are within five months of the commencement of that 
year. Some works, c.y , Im-ge station yard remodeUing, electrification, heavy bridging 
([uadrupling, cannot be comi)lpted within twelve months, and some extend over as many as“ five 
years before completion. A failure to obtain the money we retjuire for such schemes in any one of 
the years during nhich they ai’C in hand will cause the work to be closed do\\’n, in which case it 
invariably costs much more in the end to recommence them, or as has actually been tho case 
on the B.B. & C.I. Eailway during this cun-ent year (lt«0-21) we have deliberately postponed 
the commencement of urgent works, on being made aware of our reduced grant for the ensuin'- 
year, because wo knew we could not complete them by 31st March, 1921, and we have by so 
doing been compelled to allow the money allotted for such works during tho current year to lapse. 

1. The second incUminarij or revised cstmiufc.— With the still more recent information at 
our command in regard to the progress of the emvent year’s expenditure and in the lirrht of tho 
provisional Budget allotment for the ensuing year we are required to submit to the Eailway Board 
about the middle of January a second preliminary estimate of the emrent and en.suine year’s 
figures, and finally on 25th Februaiy wo are instructed to advise the Eailway Board by°udre of 
any further modifications in the figures of our current year’s Capital expenditure likely to tako 
place before the end of the tinmicial year. This information is required presumably to enable the 
Eailuay Board to meet excesses in its Capital grant on one Eailway by utilising the lapses (or 
lailuro to spend) on another Eailway. and this is done in practice. 

5. Final Issue of Budycl Esiiniatc . — In the last week in March the Eailway Board advise 
railways of the Capital grant finally allotted for the ensuing year, which may or may not be the 
same figure ns given provisionally in November or December, according to what ha.s ‘happened in 
tho interim to affect tho general Budget Estimates of all Dep.artments of Government. 

On receipt of these figures we again draw up Budget Estimates, showing in detail all work's 
individually coating over Es. 25,000 and submit them to the Eailway Board by 1st May. 

6. From the above brief surnmaty' of procedure it is evident that we ai-e working from hand 
to mouth. We have no programme or rather we have a three years’ ]>rogi-ammo which can never 
bo adhered to and which no one therefore believes in. 

The cost of labour and material is constantly changing, the possibility of obtaining either 
one or tho other within tm arbitrarily fixed period of time is always doubtful and the prospect of 
hea^yr <leluy8 and_ drastic changes consequent upon an opportunist financial policy is certain. 

Thus it ks plain that the present system militates against intelligent estimating of Eailway 
requirements, is directly responsible for the coimnonccment of work or placing of contracts too 
late to ensure their fulfilment within the time allowed and greatly increases the chances of a 
lapse of the Capital grant. 

The system also is unduly harras«ing to Administration.s who are called upon to revise their 
plans of operation over and over again. It is not practicable to follow any carefully thought-out 
policy to meet the requirements of commerce and industry under such circumstances, and 
railway development, on which all progress in this country intimately depends, is being carried 
out without any defined plan. 

Before any figures accurately rojirosenting probable expenditure can be compiled, estimates 
in considerable detail must ho made out, thousands of them, ail needing time and expert 
examination. If the execution of any work' is put off for oven one .vear, the whole estimate must 
lie revised and all the work done over again. 

First our Engineers must funiish figures for the July Forecast, which they well know will 
be altered beyond recognition Then they are required to furnish in October and again in 
December particulars of progress in expenditure of tho current year’s grant and possibly they 
may then find it necc.ssarv' to carry forward into the ensuing year works which, for one reason 
or another, cannot bo completed this year. Then about the end of November conies the first 
authentic news available in regard to our probable grant for the ensuing year, which information 
may have, ns already explained, the ofTcct of still further destroying our plans tor the cuirent 
year and does generally necessitate a complete reconsideration of our schemes for the ensuing year 
ns forecasted in Jul.v, only four months pi'cviously Finally, in the last week in March rve know 
with certainty what our grant is definitely settled to he for tho financial year commencing a few 
days after receipt of this information. 

We then have to revise our figures again, s'r that a final Budget Estimate may be prepared 
for ihe Eailway Board. 

In my opiirion it is hardl.v to be wondered at if our Engineers find it difficult to give a whole- 
hearted interest to the work of drawing up estimates of worlc which may never be carried out or 
which, if carried out some years later than expected, will require the estimates to be recast 
completely. Tiro eonsequonee often is that, knowing the probability of a change in financial 
plans, the department, responsible for having estimate in detail and indents for material ready, is 
inclined to au'uit tho final Budget decision before completmg its task. When also it is remembered 
that demands for rolling stock and for works involving heavj- expenditure I'equired to be 
■sanctioned by the Home Boards of company-worked lines and subsequently by the Eailway 
Board, it is not surprising that several months of the financial year have already gone before manv’ 
of flic indents for English material and stores can be cei'tified ns regards funds and sent home for 
contracts to be placed 

In making out a iirogrammo for railway development it is necessary' also to remeinber that 
vaiiou" kinds of works and equipment hang together. Thus if monej’ is not available tor 
increasing tho size of your shops, it is no use equipping youi-self with more locomotives tlian can 
be handled in tbein. \ curtailment in the amount of money .ayailable for strengthening 
peniinnont-wav and bridges will mean a complete reconsideration of the locomotive programme 
and yet it may be that the contracts for the supply of locomotives has already been niade and 
cannot be changed; it is no good installing wire and instruments for leleirhone Tram Control 

3352G 
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build quai-tei-8 for the Contiol SUifl ; thu piovi^iou of coi.d.ing 
Mil wlinihiir iileetvilicivtiou of u facutiu 


. facutioii of it can be carried out, 


unless money is forlhcoiuiiig to — ^ i -c !• 

stock for the whole system dciieiids on whether eleetrihcivlion 

and so on. . ot < 

In a lean year-, that is in n year when for various roascus 
expected to bo small, the rates at which Govornnienl can borrow wdl pi'obnblv be In h oi the 
liabilities which Government have to meet outside the Itadway programme u i Je ic j 
railways invariably suffer, and yet it is in the lean year when 

it is most convenient to carry out heavy railway works and iirejiare for the i . 1 ■ > 

follow 

The difficulties attendant upon radical clumps in programme mZSVfor 

thus far greater than can be imagined by those who provide the money but aio not lospoubihl.. for 

the administration of railways 

In actual fact the existing system renders the formulation of an intelligent policy impossible 
and without a policy no prognunme can be decided upon, waste of mouej’ is a inattei of frequcii 
occurronce and dcvelo])ment is precarious and always behind the requirements of rn< c ant 
industry. 

The only way to curry out work economically and efficiently and to lieep up with the lequiie- 
ments of trade and development is to know at lon.st 1‘2 months befcrchand what money wi e 
available with eerlaintj'. A programme eon then be made out to suit. 

7. The presi'nt arrangement whereby Govemiiicnt insist on the certilicution of all indents ns 
regards funds, before they can be placed, causes serious delay in obtaining material. If. foi 
example, all available funds have been liypotliecalod against indents already placed (say) in 
England (that is. indents placed on the assumption that a given programme of works will be 
carried out) and it is required to cancel those indents later on (when it is discovered that the 
programme must bo changed for want of funds next year) and the nionoy spent on othp inatpial 
or equipment instead, and not only that but spent without loss of time, it is imjiossible to oflect 
a rapid transfer. It is easy to understand why this is so, when it is romcniborcd that, though 
the Agent of the Itailwaj' in India is the only one who can decide on such changes, before lib 
can bring them about he has to advise the Home Board, obtain from them an undertaking that 
certain indents have been cancelled so that the Finance Department (as represented by the 
Govcinment Examiner of Accounts) in India may bo satisfied that the funds are again available 
before any fresh indents can be certified in India and sent to Eugland for contracts to bo placed. 


Quite apart from the objection jf spoon-feeding responsible officers iu tho position of mnnagers 



siiendiug it in their hands. Why 
mont desire to be able to iiounec upon funds allotted to railways and use them at short notice 
ter other purposes. 

8. It is even more difficult for a railway adininistrution to understaud why capital, which 
lias been divided between England and India in ju-oportions decided upon on the basis of on 
estimate drawn up under the difliculti..'- above de.seribcd, should not bo transferable at tho 
convenience of the Administration to meet changes in tho jirogramme 

In pre-war days wo obtained all our stores, except sleejiers and timber, from England, but 
now' that the policy of Government is to ciicourage Indian industries and manufaeturo we must 
first consider w-hat stores and material can be purchased hero, and then indent for tho rest from 
England. Indian industiy is still in its infancy, and cannot guarantee supiily. 

Thus then, for example, we desire to obtain 225 Broad-gauge goods wagous against our 
Budget iirovision for 1U21-22; we do not know whether the Indian manufacturer will be able to 
supply, but we do know that we are practically certain to get them from England. If then, 
after providing the money against our Indian cajiital grant and ordering tho vehicles, tho Indian 
manufactuiei gives notice of his inability to supply*, we arc pow’crlcss to 01 x 101 ' the wa"ons from 
England, because tho English capital grunt will have been fully hypothecated, and w°o are not 
permitted to augment the grant Iiom our savings in India. 

This arrangement also seems to have been evolved with tho e.\-pre.ss intention of preventinL' 
railways from spending tho money allotted to them. The remedy is tho same as in tho case 
•ejuoted lu the previous paragraph. ^ 

9. But the greatest objection to the present system of railway finance is that under which 

funds unspent during the hmmcial year lapse to Government. UeVtain classes of mmmfnrturS 
niatena cannot be obtained w'ithin oven 12 months of the jilaeiiig of the contract foi suSf^m 
m an mcreasmg number of cases recently delivery has been delay d T ount on^ 
difficulties. So the liabilities incurred in oiio finniicial year must inevitabU hrnL:. • 
the next to a degree w'hich cannot be foroseen. Yet, uiuler (hrox stinc ^ 

funds against which the liabilities have been inconed arc oxi)ropriatod° or" nor), no bnanco the 

for capital in the ensuing year, and, presumably the 

Gcvernment in the allotment of funds for raiCypuS^^^^^ b'aidc 

Certain hard faets. therefore, stand out, railwava an to hutu.ux.c * n t . 
out in July a forecast of their requirements for the ensuiu" venr T pains to make 

paper vanes from one-lialf to two-thirds of the forecasted nnmiint ‘ n on 

previous year. • ^ amount leqinred phiu tho lapse of the 


year^ter yeir.°^ « 


vniying portion of it will lapse 
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If Government, after full consideration, allot money for railway development, it is reasonable 
to believe that the money is available or that Government have the power to borrow it at suitable 
rates. If then this money, after once being allotted, is taken away from the railways, one can 
only assume that, if already raised by loan, it is used for other purposes or that, the necessity of 
raising it having disappeared during the financial year in question. Government are satisfied that 
it is not wanted at all. 

ft may, bo that, in deciding the allctment of funds to be made for all purposes for the 
ensuing year, the lapse (or savings as they will be considered to be) in the current year’s railway 
grant are taken into account by Government, but railways do not get the benefit of such savings 
ill full, as they should do, for the simple reason that the money has been promised and represents 
liabilities already incurred; such money is in no sense a saving. 

If the Goveniinent contention, that any lapsed grant is really, it not manifestly, reallotted”, 
is a fah' one, and if the yearly demands put up by railways are taken as a guide as to the real 
requirements for railways, then the position as regards railways development is somewhat as 
follows: — ^Taking the B. B. & G. I. Itailway as a casein point, the capital grant for 1919-20 
was 109 lacs, which, we will assmne for the pui-poses of illustration, included the 8i lacs which 
lapsed from the year 1918-19. Of the 169 lacs no less than 7^ lacs lapsed, although liabilities 
w'eie Jncurred to that extent on the 1919-20 programme of works. In making out their programme 
of requirements for 1920-21, no account was taken of a problematical lapse. The B. B. & G. 1. 
Bailway’s capital programme for that year amounted to 234 lacs. We were granted 189 lacs, that 
is 45 lacs Jess than we asked for, to which must be added the 71 lacs for which we had incurred, 
but not discharg'ed, liabilities; this gives a total of 116 lacs short of our requirements for the year 
1920-21 or, in other words, we were granted half our demands only. There is nothing unique or 
singular in the example taken above, every other railway in the country can produce similar and 
rvorse instances. 'The position on the B. B. & G. I. Railway itself will be much worse next year; 
wo asked for 274 lacs, and we have been allotted 116J, from which we must take, say, 30 lacs' 
which will probably lapse from the 1920-21 grant, leaving 86^ lacs, barely 32 per cent, of our 
requirements. 

Thus, when Government are committed to a policy of development of trade and industry in 
India, when they are fully aware that such a policy cannot be adhered to without improved 
communications and when their expert advisers place the figure required to bring railways back 
tC' their pre-war standard, at 30 to 36 crores annually, they (Government) are satisfied with a 
beggarly provision of from 8 to 12 crores for their railways. 

The point is, is this a sound financial position? 'Tne answer depends on the degree of earning 
power direct and indneot attributed to railways as compared with other State investments. 

What is the meaning of the statement that Government works on the fundamental principle 
that they provide ” as much-as they possibly can, all things considered ” for railway expenditure? 

Judged by results, sufficient has not been provided for railways in the past, and it looks as 
if provision for the future would be equally inadequate. 

The question at issue, therefore, is : Gan Government borrow more money for railways under 
the existing financial system, or is it necessary to set up new machinery and adopt new methods 
for the purpose ? 

As the Bombay Government were able, in Bombay alone, to raise nearly 9J crores of rupees 
recently for the Development Loan at 6^ per cent, free of Income Tax, it is very much open to 
question whether the Government of India are raising “ as much as they possibly can ” for 
railways. Better terms, a more enterprising policy, and a good deal of personal pressure were 
successful in the case of the Bombay Loan and would be equally successful if applied to the 
provision of funds for railways. 

10. klembers of the Binance Department of the Government of India have repeatedly 
expressed their opinion that from past experience it is obvious that railways cannot spend their 
capital grants, and that it therefore would appear that forecasted expenditure is placed at too 
high a figure by railways in order to allow for prospective lapses resulting from failure tc spend. 

We may admit at once that it is evident that railways cannot spend what is allotted to them, 
but it is equally evident that the fault lies with the system of providing funds, and not with the 
railway administrations. 

It is utterly impossible for any railway to make out any programme of expenditure in the 
future while the existing uncertainty as to available funds continues. 

I have explained what happens under the present system of budgetting, and I have shown 
that it destroys all faith in the efficacy of estimating, introduces chacs and uncertainty, is 
mainly responsible for the delays in placing orders for material, and, in short, is directly 
responsible for failure to spend money within a fixed period." 

Nothing short of continuity in financial arrangements, involving the complete abolition of the 
existing budget system, can alter this state of aSairs. 

11. The question is how can this be arranged on a suitable basis, it being remembered that 
as far as State-owned railways are concerned the proportion of capital invested in them by the 
State and by private subscription is as f388"6 millions : £91'5 millions. With so Imge a holding 
iu railways, it is obvious that Government like to look upon the surplus profits of railway working 
as the results of a profitable investment, and, therefore, available for general ways and means. 
These surplus pi;ofits during the years 1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19 were, I believe, 10'94, 14"70, 
and 16"14 crores of rupees respectively, all of which went into the general pot and were used for 
the general purposes of Finance. 

With reasonable enhancement of rates and fares to meet the increased cost of operation — or, 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, the reduced purchasing value of money-— there is eveiy 
reason to believe that these high sui-pluses will be maintained and eventually increased with 
possibly a temporary set-back during 1920-21. 
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l^ruiu a busiufsis point of viow, the proceduro lulopled Jii Uiu pa-st of looKing oul% at the dmei 
profits accruing from capital invested in railways is Kliorlsiglited. It is in the direction of indirect 
piolit that railways are most valuable to the Slate, in that by tlmt means only can prosiicnty be 
brought to tho countiy generally, and, as a eorolliuy, mcreasod revenue, from sources whiek ale 
impoverisliod or inaccessible for lack of transport facilities, can reasonably be exiicc cd. Jiefolc the 
war wo tliought 12 millions sterling would be a suitable amount of ea])ital to provide yearly for tlie 
requirements of railway development in India, and, owing to the reduced purchasing power of 
money, this sum would be represented by 24 inillioiw now. 3Uit^ wc bnvc nenirl^ ine joars of 
steady neglect to make gowl, so that it is not extravagant to iiLsist oil a capital progiainmo of 
30 millions sterling for three to five years from tho end of 1020. 

This is a large sum, but I do not think there is aiij' doubt that we can raise it in hnglaiid 
principally, at present and in India to an iiicreiisiiig extent a.s time goes on. 

The first essential, however, is to eslablisU eonUdenee in the iniiids of the investing public 
that railways will be managed on business lines, and will be maiiitained and deveJo[ied to meet 
the commercial and industrial reiiuirements of the countiy. As things are, there is not only no 
guarantee that this will be done, but there is aiiiple evidence that railways,^ if not baiilcnipt, are 
exceedingly backivard, and will fall back still fiirtlier if the tinancial control is left wlipro it is. 


The confidence of tho public and the full advaiitngc to be derived from an etlicienl administra- 
liv(- and executive staff can only be ensured by iilaeiiig railway finance on a different bu«is. 

I, therefore, desire to insist on the primary importance of laying down a detinite programme 
of expenditure, of not less than live yiairs forward as the first essential. Hie (iovemiiicnt. of 
India, ns ])riiicipal owner of railway property, should then go into the open market and borrow 
at the best rates obtainable such capital as is iiecessaiy to cany out this programme in its entirety. 
Such boiTowiiig should be supplemented to an iiiercasing extent by tli(> raising of enpifal by the 
Indian railway eomimiiies both in Ihiglaiid and in Tndia. Once a programiiie is agreed upon and 
arrmigemeiits are concluded for raising the necessary capital to cnity- if through, the control of the 
Finance IJnpnrtmcnt should cease and tin' rcgiilntioii of expenililurc should be vested in the 
Ihiilway Department, unhampered In the existing restrietioiis of bialgct control 


•STATM.M ESr Xo. 

Non: lUTun 8 tii I'iuiiu auv, I'.rJl in Sia IL I’ K. 1 'iikki,.\sii. iiKii.MmiNu 1,’noros\i,s rog ])ihi;ction 

.\.si) .M,\n.\(!i;.mi:.st or 1 ni)I,\x l!.\ii,w.\ys. 

I — IxniAN Haii.way t'oMMi'iTia;. (DrnsTio.vxAinK). — I'rnsTioS's 1 to Hi 

1 eonsider that the best cliaiiec of success lies in a scheme having two stage.s, which are 
de])icted in the Charts aUaclicd 

Miiiiylfr 

Sfrtf/c /. — I suggest the forniation of a I'oiiiiiiuiiieatioiis Department, as distinct fiuin a 
Hallway Dopartnient, because 1 believe the (toveninient of India will argia* that railways alone 
arc not ,^cl a big enough subject to justify the a|)poinfinent of a Minister and the expense of his 
and his ollico snlniy. 1 have, therefore, added Inland Waterways, I’orts, Shipping, Posts and 
Tolegraidis to Hallways as forming one large whole, and each having a close relation to the others 
ill the provision of comniuiiicntioiis in India. 

Such an arraiigenioiit also has advantages from the milifari point of viow, that is, of soeurity 
and defence. 

Stage II . — I am of opinion that oveiituiilly with the increase in railway mileage we hope for 
in the future, and with the far-reaching efieet sueli railway evfi'iisioii must liave on the triido, 
industry, and general well-hiung of the eoiiiitry, jiistilieatioii for a separate Minister for Hnilwa'.S 
will boeoiiiu ajqiareiit. 


Cniinr'd for Commioiicotioiis. 

If, as I eonsider essential, the funds for liuaiieiiig railways and the iioliey of railway expansion 
and development are controlled by the Communienlioiis (subsequently Uailways) Deiinrtmeiit, tbii 
Minister should have the support of a strong eouneil representing the ofl'ieial and eommercial 
opinion of all parts of India. If the full resources of Iiidiu in tlio matter of raising moiiev are 
to bo tapped, the advice of sucli a body of men is most desirable. Furtbeniioa', if is liardlv likely 
that the strong opposition of the ]‘’iiiaiiec Dc|>m-tment to any proposal involving a rcduetioii iii 
their power.s, will bo overcome uiiloss provision is made for the Minister to have the advice of a 
Couiieil comjiosed of moii having more tliaii teelmical railway ivxperioiice. It will be observed 
also that the council provides for the ro]>rcsenlafioii of Indian as well as Kuropcaii opinion in 
the liiglier realms of policy and fiiinneo, an arraiigomeiit coiisisloiil with the policy of Goveriiiiiciil 

Excculioc Ilailirai/ Hoard. 

Stage I . — I w'ould advocate the retention of the Hnilway Hoard as an executive bo<lv to ‘dvo 
effect to the iiolicy of tlic Minister in Council, to direct the iiianagciiienl of Slate railwavs and 
to exercise the powers of the Oovcrnor-Geiiernl in Council under Hie Railway Act. 

1 do not consider that the Railway Hoard should bo ubolislied and replaced by a Secrelarv 
with ex])ert railway advisers, in short, a reversion to tho deiiartmoiitiil svstem of eoiitrol. Thu 
wwk of the Ki'il'vay Dopartmciit i.s heavy now and is increasing; no one' man could deal w’Uh it 
euectiveiy. More frequent touring than is done ni present to bring responsible inetnbers into 
touch with local conditions is essential, and a reputation for impnrtialitv, when givin-^ iud^mcnl 
between divergent interests, can be ensured bettor by a Board than by a single individiiTil. “ 
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I coipickn-. lu/wevor, that the Itailwaj- IJoard should he stren-tl.euod in nun.hcre to nennit of 

«” ”">■»>■»< »"»« i-™ ««.«»« 

Slai/c 11.— When tlie Coimiiunication Beparftiieuf makes way foi' the Railway DenartmenI 
the funster sl.ould beeon.e c‘x.of}!v,„ President of the Railway Executive Board; with -a Vki’ 
President to net as ins Beputy and carry out the necessary touriuj; programme. 

Cuiii}mi,ij\ Ilnihcay llotnc Hoard. 

■ Stay.: f. -1 am of opinion thal.the maintenance of hoards of directors for companies’ railways 
Englaml is essentinl for two rnam reason.s, first to maintain the eonfidoneo of tl.e invest ng 
public, when raising capital m the United Kingdom and elsewhere mil of India and to prese^e 
touch with . l-e f money market, and secondly to ensure a detached view of big questions 
(c.ij., electrifientioii. new lines, policy of -extension or conversion). ^ 

By the inclusion in the personnel of the Board of two memher.s who have served on the 
cnilwav in India, a Continuity of policy imd’knowlcdge of history arc pre.scrvcd to a de<rree which 
would be impossible with the sole control in the hands of a board domiciled in IndhT 'or of the 
Railway Board at (tovernment headquarters. This is of special importance in that a London 
board iiicliidiiig retired soinor othcers of the railway can c.xereise dearer and saner iud-mient than 
a Raihvay Board having only a general knoicicdge. or a local Indian board upon whom local and 
political prOiJjinrc may well be brought. 

The only alteration I would suggest in the composition of the PToine Board i.s that it should 
include at least two directors who arc sutlicienlly young and physicnllv fit to tour in India 
Changes are occurring so raiiidly in this countiy that 1 think it is de.4iriil)le‘tliat one director of the 
JJome Bonnl should come to India evciy year in order that on his rctum he mav be able to keep 
the Board in Loudon up-to-date in regard to local conditions in India. ' ^ 

Staijc //.—As in Stage 1. 


Ay.'ul in fii.lia. .IdcMori/ Commilicc... Loi:it IniHan lloanh 

Slaijc I . — In the first place I consider it essential that the powers of the agent in India in 
resi'ect of subordinate estublisliment and works sbould be enlarged. 

The agent’s powers arc now limitod to tbe ajipointmeiit, pioiiiotioii, ete., of staff drauing' 
llg. 2o0 and below and are hedged round by certain vc.Mitious restrictions. 

As n special case, my own jiowcrs of sanction to works have been extended to 1 lakh of rupees, 
that is, tile full power of the Home Board, ns a “ personal ” matter, but there are restrictions 
and oxce])lions dictated prosimndily liy the existing system of control In the Finance Department, 
wliich inighl well be removed. 

In the second place, jiarticuliirly in view of the many complaints arising against railways on 
account of lack of transportation facilities and by reason of the considerable clement of I'aboui 
unrest, at ]ire«cnt in its infanoy, I consider that the agent’s authority will he strengthened by the 
formation of advisory eominittces, representative of trade, industry, hanking, etc., at headquarters 
and at uii-counlry centres. 

Stagr 11. — I c.ui conceive of eireniiistaiices in which it u’ould he of eonsideralile advantage 
ihat the powers of the IJoine and Railway Boards should he vested dofinitoly in a local Indian 
board. 1 refer to urgent questions of staff unrest on tlie one liaiid and on the other liand to the 
raising of rujice. capital locally. 

In refoience to the second point it is recognised that no source of raising money for railway 
reconstruction and development should lie neglected, and I believe that funds could be raised 
locally for a railway by a local hoard of directors, having a definite financial resjionsibility in 
the undertoking, to a degree impos.sihle on the lines of Govenimenl of India loan, quite’ .apart 
from the price jmid for the money. Tliere is, however, the {^eat difficulty that, if tlio company 
raising the money were domiciled in England, the English income tax rules would apply, and 
there tqiiicars to be no hojic of surmounting this difficulty at present. I'ndor these conditions, 

I suggest the continuance in Stage IT of the .\dvisory Committee as distinct from a local Indian 
lioard. 'I'he only alternative would be to nholish the London hoard, transfer all capital to India, 
and jiliiee the direction in the lmnd< of a local Indian hoard. I am definitely opposed to such a 
step, because I do not think such a lionrd could raise money on rcnsonaliie terms out of Inaia, 
nor could all the money railways want, he raised in India. I doubt also the jiossibility of usseinbling 
in India a liody of men of ex[)ericnee who could give .sufficient tiinc to the direction of a rnih\av , 
and I think continuity and knowledge of histoiy would bo conspicuous by its absence. 

In the considf ration of the first point, tiic agent is ealied niion to take action witli promptitude 
and his decisions would eanw inoiv weight if taken with the approval of a liody of men luiviiig a 
direct stake in the rnilwav undertaking and representative of Government institutions and of tun c 
and industiy. Tlie best advice would tie forlheoining froin a local hoard having a nn.nicia 
stake in the imdertakiiig and representing the shareholders'^ interests, but for the reasons 
against tlic idea of setting up a local board to raise rupee capital, I am inclined to recommend tlie 
retention of the Advisorj' Comraittoe to support tho agent in deciding diftieult establishment 
questions also. 


IT.— Ixrii.iN Raii,w.\y Committei:. (Juestions .‘iO to fJ3. 

RaU'H an.l fares.— Setthment of dtspuics.—l am of ojiiiiion that the eonlrol of Governiueiit 
as exorcised by the Railway Board over rates and fares, cannot he eomplamcd of by rnilwajs. 
In fact, I doubt if'Govcmment could in iiraeticc rcgulnto rates and fares to a greater degi’ee tlimi 
they now do wdthont the maintenance of on enormous staff, the cost of which would m the e i 
be a charge against railway revenue. 
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Thfifc the powers givou to railway administrations in respect of rates and fores _ have been 
wisely used is, 1 think, proved by the exceedingly stnull number of eomploinls received and by 
the fact that trade in this country has greatly developed. 

The foot is that railway administrations wont the traffic; they, thcrcfore, have their good 
name to preserve, and before imposing a rate they have to take this point into consideration. 
Each administration has to consult and agree with other administrations in the quotation of 
through rates, and very important clianges go up before the Indian Eailway Conference 
Association, c.g., the recent coal rates. Administrations are in close toucli with Chambers of 
Commerce and with other organised commercial bodies and are always accessible to any individufil 
who objects to now proposals. A trader failing to obtain a satisfactory hearing from the railway 
can always appeal to tho Eailway Board, and this is done from time to time. While feeling that 
the Eailway Board is not now constituted of sufficient strength to invito complaints again.st 
railways in this connection and that it might in tho interests of public opinion he desirable to 
strengthen that boaril for this purpose, and also for settling disputes in matters not appertaining 
to railway charges, I believe that if tho Hallway Board is so strengthened, it would soon 
become obvious that, gonorally speaking, flic action of railways has full justification, and the 
number of complaints will no longer warrant the retention of special inaehinery for their 
consideration. 


III. — Indian Eaidway Committf.k. (ior.sTiON IM. 

General . — Tlio onnying capacity of tlu B. B. and C. I. Itailway is not adequate for require- 
ments. Tho reason is shortage of capital and revenue for improvements and reconstruction. Tho 
want of locomotive power, rolling stock, shops eapaeity for repairs, line capacity, rails and 
sleepers for renewals and relaying, and girders for strengthening bridges is felt in a greater or 
less degree. 

The position is serious in that wo cannot now carry tho traffic offering, and at the end of next 
fimmcial year, I think, matters will ho worse. 

I realise that tho provision of rolling stock is only one of the remedies, and ns money is scarce 
I am concentrating on quicker movement by moans of telephone train control on congested lines, 
both single and double, and bettor movoincnl facilities. 



Minister — for Commmiicntions (Rnilwnys, Inland Wnterwayn, Posts and Shipping, Posts and Telegraphs). 
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mnrAN jiatmvay committee. 


Sr.\nr n 

I! AIIAVAY niCPAETMEXT. 


Jliiii'.lcT— for n.iilw.ivK. 

Hint I’midriit. liailw.iy Ootiticil nii'l l!;iil>r.iy l.o'iril 


liailnay Council 
ai in St.n(!c 1. 


Eiectiti\e Enilwny Tioiril. Oorn|nny h l.inc. 

1 1onic llnrir.l. 


I i 

Vicc-I’rciidont. -'s in .‘Jlnyc I. 


McniliorR ns in 
Since I. 


Agents of Stale linilwnys. 


Agents of Companies with jiowern as in Stage I. 
Adx'i.sory I’oinmittiS' ns in Sl.acc 1. 


S’J’ATIOIKXT No. .'.7 (I.), 

Noth, lUTr.i) 21 st ^r.tncn, 11)21. t.v Siii IT. ]•'. I'l. I'nr.KiANn, r.r.(i\ni>is’<i Tin; niiir.cTiox akj> 

m.\n,\«kmi;kt or Ixnux TI.mi.w.wr. 

In my Note dnlod 8tli J'Vlinmry, 1021, nddiv.sscd to tlie Indinn linilnny Coinmitts-c. I luUoctitod 
tlio conlinuiincii oi the sysloin of llome Ilonnls for the Direction of Indinn Kiiil«ii\<, and the 
inference therefore is that I am against Ktato Mana"enient or Indian (doinieiled) lionrds. 

Tlie main ohjeelions to Boards in England are 

that they are too remotely sitnated for ileeisii n in urgent eases; 

tiial tliey are liltely to lose loiieh in the rapidly elmiiging condilions of the present day; 
(liat too imtc'li of tlie .Vgeiif’s linn- is fiticen up in reporling hy tetter matters tvhieti llie 
Board, if located in India, woidd know witidait such lengtliy icp'n'ls; 

ttiat llicy maintain too rigid a control over tlie .\gent in matters of detail, stuff 
appointments and piomotiou iiarlicnlnrly ; 

and tl:al as ttie great Imlk of tlic properly (aliont i;.‘tP{),()0(),tXVt nut of t ID'l.tl'Wl.txMl) 
tielongs to tlie Indian, tic stundd tiave a inucli greater say in the provision and direetion of 
Ids own railways. 

Tliere is admittedly a great deal of triitli in tliese eontenlions. espi'eiatly in tlu' last, hut 1 
think in justice it sliniild tie rememliered ttiat on tlie wtiole tli,; llome Itoaril Isystem of liaihta.v 
pireerion lias done a great deal for India. eeiliiiiiK as inueli it not more tlinn tlic Stat" 
Management System, and that wliero tlie Home Boards have failed it lias tiiH'ii for reasons lieyond 
tlieir control, iininety for want of money. 

Is there, tlien, a gixid ease for making a radieui eliimge, and is it not rather a matter of 
modif.ving tlie existing arrangements than of deracinating llieni and installing somotliing new'.- 

I am ])ositivol.\ eonvineed ttiat tlie lime tias not \et eorne when a Boant r>f llirectors can 
lie found in India to govern tlie affairs of a tiig railway tictler tlmn a l.nndon Bi ard can do it. 

1 am assuming in all tlic remarks 1 make that llie inoiify necessary for railways imisf fo' 

the greater part he found hy the State; this 1 tliiiik is olivioiis from the evideiu'c given to the 

Committee. Leaving the ciuestion of finiiiico. then, in the hands of (lovcmment for the most 

part, how is it possible to find, in Hnmhay for e.MiiiipIo, a body of men 

who will ho sntlieiently iiiipnrtiiil in outlook to ilircet the affair.s of a railway like the 
B.B. nA C.I. Railway, running through the Bomhny Presidency. Gu/crati Central 
India, Itajputana, the Cniled Provinees. Delhi, the I'linj'ah, and many Native Slates: 

who, will have time to examine and experience in dealing with the larger ipiestions of 
polio, V, svich ns standardisation of equipiiient, eontraets for the ennstnietion and operation 
of new lines, questions of the gauge of liraiieh and feeder railways and the lilce ; 

wlio will he qualified to instruct the Agent in big projects, involving hoavv expenditure 
or who will be in a position to select and provide teelmienl staff? 

I cannot, believe that a Board wlio could siiecessfully rise to the many dill'ieiilties involved in 
railway management could be found in India, ttiilrm ns n eommcnccnieiil it was limited in its 
poweis or was of an advisory nature. 

'fliorefore I think the Home Boards should, at least for some years to come, he mainlainod 
cither to retain their present control, or better still to oxoreiso control in the higher questions of 
finance, polic.t and administration over an Ttidian Board, vested with cntisiderahle iiowers 

1 do not see any serious ohjeetion to this, even on Iho grounds Ihaf a Companv’s line Agent, 
who now has to refer to the Home and Railway Boards, would under' Hie proposal have still one 
more Board silting over him. 
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.\i: that is neuessary is tc increaso the Agent’s powers and to give the Local Board many oI 
the ])■)'' ers now vested solely in tlie Home and Railway Jjoards, and thus obviate the delay winch 
now occurs owing to the necessity of explaining by letter many minor details to both the latter 
" who uve so situutou as to be unablo to visuaiiso local conditions. 

With a proper iinancinl system such a scheme is undoubtedly feasible, and the Agent’s 
position — assuming, of course, that he is a good Agent — ^will be greatly relieved and strengthened 
thereby. Furthermore, 1 suggest that, if insisted upon, the Local Board should have the right to 
nominate one of tlie members of the Home Board. 

Given that the Minister at Government headquarters is supported bv an Advisory Council, 
the arrangements above outlined seem to me the best that can be devised for giving the Iiulian 
,a greater control ovei his oun property, without introducing the risk of a complete breakdown. 

The only alternative to these proposals seems to bo ” out and out ” State ^laniigemeiit, 
which has never been a commercial success anywhere else in the world, no matter adiat tin- 
conditions. 

I believe that Indians in the majority favour State Management because they think that is 
the only way to ensure the employment of Indians in the higher Executive and Administrative 
appointments. The answer to this is that up to date with very few exceptions (only two in my 
experience) Indians of the right class to maintain discipline and of sufficient capacity, technical 
education and devotion to duty have not yet come forward for appointment. To my knowledge 
Home Boards and Agents have been searching for years to obtain the Indians, who will com- 
pare favourably with their English contemporaries in age, but up to date I cannot say that any 
success has been met with. 

The fact of establishing Sta.te management will not alter this state of affairs. What it will 
do is to introduce sufficient political pressure to force upon Agents the nece.ssity of employing 
individual Indians of inferior capacity, merely because they are the sons of their fathers, and 
not because their education and training make them suitable for appointment. There are well- 
established instances of this fact on State Railway records and those railways have undoubtedly 
suffered as to their results of working in consequence. 

I'lirthermore, it is acknowledged that on State Railwaj's, with which I was connected for 
nearly 20 years, it is rarely possible to get away from the system of promotion in all gi-ades by 
sKmoritij, more especially among officers. The greater the number of officers the more ditlicult it 
becomes to select men for advancement on the basis of efficiency. 

If, then, one or more of. and eventually all, the companies’ lines were handed over m 
State management and the rules for pay, promotion, leave, etc., were.made uniform for all, the 
officers on one line will certainly claim, equally with those on other lines, consideration lor any 
of the high appointments on all lines, and the only way to avoid this is to stick closely to seniority. 
The present system, where each line is self-contained and has its own rules and customs, obviates 
this difficulty. 

As regaixls the subordinate staff, men employed on State Railways, provided they Icee)) within 
the strict letter of the law, can rarely be got rid of, however inefficient or unsuitable they may bo 
Even if the head of a department of a, State railway is convinced that a man is a bad invostmeut 
but' cannot prove any very definite crime against him, his services cannot be dispensed with, 
because he has the right of appeal, as a servant of the State, up to the highest authority. I have 
known a station mas'ter, suspected of accepting bribes, appealing against dismissal and being 
reinstated merely becaiise the agent had not a strong enough case on paper to send on to the Rail- 
way Board. 

• This ^!ould not occur on a company-worked line, for the Agent is treated as the trusted repre- 
sentative of the Home Board, and Government do not intervene in establishment questions of this 
kind: 

But my greatest objections to the State railw.av s\stem are two in number: — 

First of all, I consider that political pressure has been, and will to a greater extent in the 
future be brought to bear on railways to provide comforts and In.xnries witho\it due eoii- 
sideration for economy, and instances can be quoted where a reasonable view of the situation 
was only accepted after the strong representation of the Home Board had been recorded. 

Secondly, detailed management and control of such a tremendous undertaking as Indian 
railways by one centralised authority must entail great delay, and cannot be exercised with 
a knowledge of local conditions, no matter how carefully that central authority may be con- 
stit>itod. Government in the ])ast have endeavoured to maintain uniformity of procedure 
oyer distant administrations by voluminous rule-books, and have only succeeded in cramping 
initiative and stifling advancement. Tliere is no rc.ason to beliex’o that under any general 
system of State management this condition of affaii’s can be altered. 


STATEMENT No. 

Sir L.vwi.f.ss Hei'per, Kt., Director of Development, Bombay, late Agent, Groat India 

Peninsula Railway. 

Qiicstinii Ko. 1. — I am of opinion that except in the case of linos solely strategic, it is 
preferable that I’ailways owned by the State .should be worked by companies on a ja'otit-sharing 
basis. 

My reasons are as follows; — 

(a) If lines are worked by companies, the competition between different administrations 
must be for the general good of railways. I do not refer to competition in the matter 
of rates, but to the natural incentive which company management provides by which 
each administration will be encouragwl to give the public the best service it e.an. 
1 anticipate tliat under State management we should tend more towanls a dead 

- ^ level of mediocrity in such matters and that the spirit of enterprise in the 'adoption 

' of modern processes and otjuipmonf would la* less in evidence. 


Sec oml 
cvifloncf*. 
paMtrrnphs 
r.*.9i/r»n24. 
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(b) Ou the Stale-worked lines in India ollicers are frequontly tninsleiTod Iroui 

to another which cannot make lor elliciont worldug. On coinpameH hues- wkem 
officers spend their lives ou the same railway there is a greater 
corps and more continuity of policy. Tlie stafl become familiar witli the problems 
peculiar to tlieir own system m a way they cannot do where there are more or loss 

froquout ehanges. . , , , , , r i • i 

T have had nearly 21 years' exparience of Indian nulwaye. during the lust 14 years of whicli 
I was associated with the imuiagemeiit of the G.l.P. Huilwny ns jDcputy Agent and Agent. My 
early railway service was spent in tlie engineering department of the ^ol•th Western Ilaiiwny and 
in the consulting ongineorB' branch. 

Questions Nos. 2 and 3.— 1 believe the best form of management is by means of a company 
domiciled in the United Kingdom with a Board in London, for the following reasons— 

(a) 1 do not think that India can produce Iho money neccssaiy for tlio development of its 
^ railways, and a Board in London is necessary if capital is to be raised in England. 

(b) The Board in London acts as a useful buffer to relievo llio administration in Lidia of 
^ undesirable pressure, political and olhorwiso, to wliieh it might conceivably bo 

subjected. 

(c) It would not be oa.sy to find men in Indio wlio could devote the neces.snty’ time for 

sorvico on the board of a large railway. Tlio best men arc always tlie busiest. 

(d) Among tho directors of a company-worked line, with a board in London, will usually 

be found retired Imsiuess men familiar with tho working of tho ports or industrial 
areas served by the railway, and this is an advantage in keeping tlie administration 
in touch with commercial interests. In tho case of a lino worked by tho State the 
Government of India could not soeuro tiic same representation of local interests, and 
local knowledge would bo deficient as it is in tlie case of tlic Kail way Board ,n 
present. 

(r) The location of the lionrds in London keeps them in toucli witli the latest .Kixporicnce 
and practice in railway work through their consulting engineers, and facilitates the 
exchange of views between flic companies by moans of periodical meetings of 
representatives of the various boards. 

Question No. 4. — Yes, I think the present sy.stem of allowing tho working companies a share 
in the profits is a sound one, but I sco no reason w'hy tho interest of the company need remain 
relatively small. It might be advisable to allow tho companies to increase their share by raising 
fresh capital. 

Qucfitfoii No. 5. — ^Tho criticism can. be, and is, met on most lines by the board, sending out 
one of their members on fairly frequent visits to India. It is not my cxpcrioncc that thero is imy 
undue delay in getting roforoncos to London settled. 

Questions Nos. 0 mid 7. — As indicated in my reply to Questions 2 and 3, I think it would be 
difficult to got together a board in India. Tlio appointment of a permanent chainnan skilled in 
railway w’ork would go far to secure the necessary continuity of policy, but I thinlc that at ioost 
a proportion of the members should be practical railwnymon. and tlie.se would not bo en.sv 
to obtain. 

Question No. 8. — I think this is important ; my view is that the question would have to bo 
carefully considered in appointing directors of companies domiciled in India. 

Question No. 9. — I should not bo opposed to tho idea of a siibsidiaiy board in India, ns such a 
hoard might strengthen the hands of the local administration and keep the public in toucli willi 
the w'orldnK of tho lino. It might be given considerable powers, within limits, in o.stnblishmcnf 
matters, and would be useful if the company was allowed to raise capital in India-. To boffin 
with, except as regards establishment questions, its functions should bo ndvisorv onlv. 

Questions Nos. 10 and 11, — I do not consider tho system of control by means of a" board snti.i- 
factory, I propose control by an official of the status of a momber of the Vieero.v’s Executive 
Oouneik with direct access to the Viceroy and Council on railway matters, assisted by experts in 
the main departments of rnilw'ay working wdio should have the' status of Secretaries to Govoin- 
niont. I would frame the eonlrnl controlling organisation on that of o railway administration, vh.. 
one administrative head assisted by advisers for engineering, traffic (operative and comme’rffinli 
technical (for lOTomofivo and cnn-inge and wagon) and finance. Tho secretaries should have 
adequate establishments and efficient inspection staffs to keep them well informed of local 
conditions on roihvn.ys. The present central organisation is deficient in local kiiowledne. 

Question No 12 —I would not say that the functions exercised bv tho Kail way Bonnl extend 
to imnocessnr\ detail, but whor-. I think, they have failed, is in not taeklin:; t!ie larger iirohleins 
of railway working Tliese l.ave too often been referred to tlie Indian Kailwav ConTortwe 
^roE them "" ‘■onfiicting interests of ,•aiIwn^s is I.adiy equipped ‘to deal wUh 

I would instniu'c as questions witli which tlio Railway Board niiglit deni— 

(a) The standardisation of wagon design. 

(b) The maintenance of the vacuum brake. 

(c) The adoption of a stronger coupling for goods stock. 

(d) Tlie general question of renewals. 

I cm of opinion tliat a more decided poliev on questions such 
eood of railways. 

IhTpK tl’e E ""F 

£ iSqn^lL roforred^o“;'cK.To 

men“fTefl\''expe.lnSand"^^ men wl.o l.ave served on tho Railway Board have been 

statu:, Bom-d largoh- to insuffieiont 
fipnneial matters rnraiion o.i tlio Xicoioys Council, and want of onmigh freedom ii; 


those would he for the 
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T,..L“o«o^t?r:r,S2stTS 

is to bo expected In this connection. 1 do not tlnnk tlml 

in the cose of con.pnnjMvorked lines is a fair chorge against laiUvav revenue. P'^jments 

Quedton ^o. 1<. -I consider tliat the supply of funds for railway purposes has been inadeouate 
bo far ns now construction is concerned 1 do not ninko a strone noint Tt fL - * 

now construction must wait. It is with the financing of existing Les that I find fault "fainten- 
Mco has generally been provided for because it is naturally a first charge on the revenue budget 
The capital portions of t ic charges for improvements are often difficult to meet, but iny exneSe 
IS that it IS in regard to programme revenue ” expenditure that railways suffer most ^ 

Qiicsiior. No. 18.-les In my experience, the funds available haVe never been sufficient to 
mult ha'r the demands of open line have been met, and the ktter 

G L r' Effilwin"' ^ je-'-rs should be allotted to the 

Question No. 20-1 consider that the money required should be raised whenever it can be 
obtained. I do not think that India can supply more than a small proportion of it 

Question No. 2L— I am of opinion that the branch lino terms will have to be revised so as to 
give a guarantee of fii per cent, with a share of profits over that figure, the rebate terms bein" 
revised on the .same basis. ° 

Question i\o. 2.1. I consider that companies ought to he empowered to raise short-term loans 
for dealing with nccumiilated arrears of renewals which the ordinary “ programme revenue ” erant 
is inadequate to meet. These arrears of renewals exist to a greater or lesser extent on most lines 
and their olTcct on the carrying capacity of railways is very considcralile. 

Question No. 20.— («) In connection with exiicnditurc'on revoniic account, the inclusion of the 
lailwiiy budget m the general revenue budget of the coiiiitiy is distinctly detrimental to railway im- 
provement and dcveloiiment. My experience has been tbnt, owing to the necessity for cuttiii" 
down working o.xpenses to satisfy the requirements of the goneral budget, there has'seldom been 
enough money available for “programme revenue" expenditure. On the G. I. P. Eailway the 
icnewal of girders, rolling stock, etc., is seriou.«ly in arrear.s in consequence, and I do not believe that 
tlic.se arrears cun now bo overta!:on under the normal mclbod of financing renewals. The condition 
existed before the war, hui the restrictioiis due to the latter have, of eoiir.se, aggravated matters. 

(6) I have for several years urged that rates should he raised in view of the greatly increased 
cost of working. My impro.ssion is tiiat rates and fares on the G. I. P. Railway sliould he raised 
from 25 — 30 per cent. 

Question No. 27. — 1 think the figures show results satisfactory to the State aud to tlio juiblic, 
but 1 am inclined to doubt if the corresponding figures for 1010-20 and 1020-21 would bo so good. 
So far as the results go they are favourable to company niimiigomont, and would he still more so if 
the debit on account of annuity payments, which, 1 presume, has been iiieltided in the ease of com- 
pany-managed linos, had been omitted. 

Question No. 23. — I do not think tliat there is much to be said against the o.xistiiig nnmitil 
budget system so far ns concerns capital expenditure, but it is desirable that railways should be able 
to work to a selllcd progriirmno, and if the capital grant could ho fixed for three years ahead it would 
be a great improvement. In the ease of programme revenue expenditure the annual budget system 
introduces difficulties, ns it may linjipen tliat owing to delays in maniifnctiiro, material lor renewals 
does not arrive in India in the year in wliicli provision has been made, and there is a lapse. The 
stores have consequently to be accounted for in the following year, in which, possibly, a reduction 
of working expcn.so.s may have been called for by the Government of India. The material then 
imi.st remain in store at* the debit of capital, which upsets the capital budget, or, if drawn, some 
other item of expenditure, such ns repairs, lias to sutler. On the general question I would invito a 
i-eferenee to para. 10 ft seq of my address as President of the Indian Railway Conference Associa- 
tion in October, 1016, in wiiicli my views on these points wore stated at some length. I have 
always thought that in the case of renewals, ospocinlly where there are heavy arrears ns in the case 
of the G. I. P. Railway, the nllotniciits available from tlie revenue budget should be supplemented 
hv advances from capital, as suggosted in my nddre.ss, or by short-tcmi loans, the idea being to clear 
oif the arrears of renewals within n reasonable lime, hut to spread the charge against revenue over a 
number of years. T attach a copy* of my letter No. 287 C/20, dated 1st September, 1915, to the 
iiailwny Board, in which the position as regards renewals on the G. I. P. Railway was very fully 
dealt with, and a definite projtosal made for meeting flie position bi' means of a capital suspense 
account. So far us I nm aware the matter never went any further. In any case, I think the diffi- 
culties nttncliing to the annual budget system where " programme revenue expenditure is eoii- 
cerned could be met If railways were emiioworcd to raise sliort-torm loans in India at tlic inaiket 

rate to supplement the budget grant under tliat head if necessary. 

Question No. 29.— Yes ; but T think that the company should have the option of transferring 
lunds from the Indian to the English grant and vice verso. _ _ ... 

Question No. 8-t.— The carrying capacity of the broad-gauge railways is, m my opinion, in- 
ndeqnatc. The reason is, 1 holieVe, tlmt there has in the past been too ready a tendency to accept 
the popular cry of “ shortage of wngons " as indicating the real reason of the inability of railways to 
carry the, traffic. Shortage of wagons is no doubt the most proniinont sj-mptom so far as the public 
are concenied, hut it is not nlwnva tiic real cm.so of the coinplaint To buy additional wagons is a 
simple procedure if funds nre available, hut imdor certain conditions it tends to a^ravnte the 
disr‘.se.‘ T am speaking, of conr.so, mainly of my experience of the G. I. P. Railnmy m suggesting 
the following remedies, leaving aside the importance of a regular supply of funds the necessity for 

winch must be obvious:-- ^ womout equipment on important 

routes without further delay, by means of apeeial financial arrangements if 


necessary. 


Not rcprotluccd. 
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fbl Main routes o£ traffic slioultl bo oxaiiiiiicd with a view to asccrlmn tho causes tending 
^ ^ to cSthcfrcc movement of wagons, and additional power a.id facdities provided.- 
if nocessnty, to enable the maximum number of goods trams to bo lun, and to 
secure the nrompt turn round of wagons. 

(c) The broad-gauge goods stoclc should bo fitted with a stronger form of coupling so that 
(c) ^ ^ ii.pi, etc., wlmro the limit, of possdile 

density of traffic is already being approached without satisfying the demand for 
capacity, a much heavier train load may bo adopted than is possible with the present 

pattern of draw gear. , , , > i .11 

fd) Government should insist on the proper inaintonancc of broad-gauge wagons by al 
railways, whoUier owners or not, luid this should aj)p!y specially to the inauileuancc 

of the vacuum bralro. ' . . 

(c) On the more important lines steps should bo 1 alien to siieeiahse more m operative 

traffic working. 

The following remarks will explain my r-ecominendations under each head : — 

(a) As a case in point 1 would draw attention to the Itansi-Jubbulporo Section of the 
G. I. P. Railway. This forms part of the shortest i-outo from the Bengal coalfields 
to Bombay, and has boon of the gi-eatest imjiortance since August, 1015, when the 
carriage of coal by sea was stopped. Much of the section is still laid with ol<l bO-lb. 
track, and there arc a number of bridges which are incapable of carrj'ing any but 
the oldest locomotives on the lino. As a result the load is only a moro <00 tons or 
so. The renewal of the bridges and track would at- once give a great increase in 
oapacitj. over this section. Some types of modern wagons cannot be run over certain 
sections of the G. 1. P. Railway fully loaded as the bridges arc not up to the axle 
loads. The capacity of the wagons has, therefore, to be " imirkod down ” and 
considerable loss of efficiency is tho result. 

(Ii) This is self evident, I think. 

(c) Tlie section of the G. IP. Railway from Bhusaval to Bombay has been brought up to 

a high standard. It is laid with 100-lb. track, all bridges are up to full strength, 
direct entrance, refuge sidings, fully interlocked, are provided at intervals of about 
20 minutes on tho average, and tho whole section is eijui]>ped with a telephone 
control worked from central points. Tho cajmeity during tho last 10 years has been in- 
creased from about 12 goods trains a day each way to abcait 21 goods trains a day each 
way, notwithstanding a considerable increase in passenger tniOic during tho period. 
Tho normal goods train load is about 1,0(X) tons gross or, say, 21,000 toii.s gross out 
of Bhusaval daily in tho up direction. But this is not enough in the bus.v season 
to clear tho traffic entering Bhusaval from two directions from the cast, and 
blocking back, with its consequent disorganisation of traffic, is the result. Hoav'y 
locomotives built to haul 1,000 tons over this section have been ordered, but even 
this will only meet the requirements of tho moment. It is hanlly possible to add 
to' tho number of trains to any great extent and further increase of capacity over 
this section must bo met by adopting a still heavier train load, the onl.v obstacle 
being the weakness of tho present coupling. It seems inevitable that Indian broad- 
gauge railways will have to adopt a stronger coupling before long to meet sunilar 
cases, and I look on this a.s one of the most urgent ])roblems before railways al the 
present time. 

(d) There is no doubt that the partial pooling of wngon.s has resulted in a general deteriora- 

tion of tho stock, which cannot alto"cthcr be iiccounted for by tho difficulty of 
obtaining material. Tlio can-iage mid wagon doinirtments of all railways will have 
to realise their responsibilities more fully than they do at present if this matter i.s 
to bo put right. The case of llie ninintenanco of the vacuum brake on goods stock 
is especially pressing. Large sums have been spent on fitting tlio vaciuim brake 
to broad-gauge wagons, but quite half the littcd wagons one sees on trains have tho 
gear defective. It is impossible to keep tho hndco gear in order unless it is regularly 
used, but some railways do not use it to the extent they might. Since all wagons 
have not yet been fitted, it moans that vacuum-braked wagoiis iiiiisl be mnrshnlled 
next the engine if they arc to be used, and railways avoid doing Ibis to save trouble 
or from lack of facilities for marshalling. On some line.s the traffic can bo worked 
without the vacuum brake, and so the fitted wagons fall into disrepair. Then when 
they find their way on to sections of other linos whore owing to conditions of load or 
grade the use of the brake is imporalive. there is tronhlo. Tho present npnthv in the 
matter of the maintenance of the vueiium brake requires to bo removed, and this 
seems to mo to bo a matter whicli the Railway Board might take up through its 
inspectors of railways. Tlio proper working of the vaouimt brake is of the groaic.st 

oTthe couphn^ ^ appmaching tho full edacity 

(e) Tr^c officers are practically all Irnined in India, .,nd tho methods and traditions they 

inhent are not alnays up to date in operative inaftera. As at present oraanised the 
running branche.s of i\m traffic and locomotive departments are both concorac’d in 
the moveinenl of traffic, and this divided responsibility is bad I would advocate 
amalgamating the running branches of the two departments into one onerntivo 
department under a supenntendent of the lino soldv rcsiinnsibln n ° 
of tri^e. and would recommend that men trahieJ iS 
practice should occasionally be reci-uitcd for seiwico in itt Amoricai 


American operative 
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. STATEiMENT No. 59. 


A. J. B11.IMOUIA, Esq., Messrs. Tula Sous. Ltd., Bombay.— Noth bated KJtu Eebruakv, 1921. 
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the acquisuioii 01 umt property. X'lie inciiau railways, therefore, becotao one system since. they are paragraphs 
owned by he people as a whole ; but they did not grow up as one system, and they have often com- ^“5/5635. 
peted m the company days and to-day the conception inherited from old time and brought into 
Indm fiom tho working of tlio competitive system more than occasionally hampers 

progress ^ 

The question arises whether railway administration cannot be unified and put on the same 
basis throughout, winch basis, of course, luust be tlmt part of tho various systems w'hich has proved 
Itself by ex-perionee. 1 behove it is admitted that the existing methods of tho administration of 
railways are dofccUvo. and one feels tcmiitod to travel outside them to discover something more 
fitting than anything Indian railways have known hitherto, hut in tho light of tho experience of 
Indian railways. 


I venture to make the following suggestions for the consideration of tho Eailway Commis- 

( 0 ) Eailway administration should ho one system. 

(5) As tho ownershii) is the sniiic goiiernlty the competitive aspect should be banished or, it 
prcscr\cd, it sliould bo to show* liow much greater good can one railway administra- 
tiou give than otiicr railways from equal resources, and without fouling tho scope and 
tho iic.sls of the other railways. 

(c) Jho adminislralioii should ho coiiducled with a view to obtaining adequate returns in tho 
c.Tpital, hut tho returns need not be entirely in the shape of money dividends — the 
happiness of the people, tho snflicionl service of industries, tho training of the people 
of the land in high engineering and high ndmiiiistralive qualifications, tho support to 
the key industries of the country, the fostering of indigenous industries, the political 
conteiitineiit, the collaboration with tho waterways and ojieu roads of tho country, tho 
amplification of the feeder soryiees of the light railways, trams, motor 'buses, animal 
vehicles, tile service for the relief of town congestion and tho reduction of disease, the 
promotion of holiday Iravelling in search of health, the unification of tho scattered 
parts of tho country and the resulting nation building — all these arc dividends to rail- 
way capital and to efficient administration which should not bo ignored. 

((/) To secure this unity of railway administration and tho administration in public interest 
rather than for profit tlic owncr.sliip should be in the public. 

(c) Tho actual administration should Iiuvc all the advantages of private enterprise without 
tho drawbacks either of State inanagcinciit or of maiiagemout by individual interests. 

(J) 'J he draa lmoks of Slate mniingeiiient are usually somcwlmt rejiroduced in the administra- 
tion of joint stock coiiipatiic'-. Another drawback of couiphcatioii of organisation is 
not to he avoided even by joint stock companies of the magnitude of railways. The 
chief jiieident of Slate ndininislratioii which n joint stock company may escape is the 
lierpeluilj. and el.ihoration of references which secures nothing so well as an extin- 
guisher on doing anything. 

( 3 ) Tlicreforc the udmiiiinlralivc organisation of railways should he such us to secure repre- 
sentation of tlio hulk of the interest to he elTcctcd, and to have a governing body which 
can make quick decisions, but not without adequate oxaminutioii without references 
to incompetent secretariats. 

(/i) A model of such hcKiios lies ready to hand in the semi-public adininistrativo bodies like 
the Port Tru'-l or the Improvement Trust, whose composition is that of business men 
Iheinselves interested in llic good adminislraliou of the functions given to their 
charge, and uho can bring to hear fioin hchitid themselves effective voices of tho 
interest whom Uicy rc-presont so as to hear down any inertia of official routine. 

( 1 ) The iniieliinory should, of course, he as simple as possible, hut should not avoid com- 

jilexity us sucli. 'J'here would he central boards and local boards, and the local boards 
might be as numerous as iiniiortanl trading centres which the railway system effects, 
and tlierc niiglit he one general central board as a clcnranco system for tho separate 
central hoards so as to secure that the policies of tho various central boards can bo 
liarinonisod for the benefit of the public interest only. Probably this one general 
' board inigiit he coinjiosed of tiic jircsideiits and vice-presidents of the individual 
central hoards. 

(j) Tho hoard, central or local, would he not slatioimry, hut would travel and tour. 

(k) The Indian nicrcaiitilc interest, being predominantly affected by the railway service, 

hlioiild he very adequately reiirescnted on tlieac hoards. There should also be per- 
sistent attenipth made to cncourugo Tiidiaii personnel in tho higher services of tho rail- 
wav, hut tlicre should lie no attempt made to sacrifice real efficiency and real public 
inliwcst for tho suite of an cnlirclv Indian jicrsonncl. The railway system of India 
has spent about Es. 500 crores on capital expenditure, and may annually spend about 
Es 25 or 50 crore.s on o|ieraling expenditure. It thus becomes a largo buying dopart- 
menl, and its buying should lie so conducted us to help the efficiency of Indian indus- 
tries. There should be a living iiolicy in these matters, and not a dead nacchamsm of 
rules; for e.\ample, like the niuniciimlities, tlic surplus funds of rnilwujs should be 
distributed among the best hanks of the country and in many local centres, so as to 
feed trade not onlv at the eciilres, hut at all the trade areas of India. r' 

(!) In any case, the hoiiio hoards of railways seem to mo to fulfil no particulai- function 
except ns hiiving agencies, and the one advantage of treating all Indian railways as 
parts of one svstom is the unification of the purcliasing department of tho railways. 

With that unification the chief need of home boards disappears. 

0 2 
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()ii) As ro"ulators of policy, home boards, even though composed of rotirod men of Indian 
experience, become obsolete. The psychology of India changes very fast ; the olderlj 
■’eutlonien who compose home boards are apt to treat it as if it did not change since 
they loft India. Their Indian experience is one handicap the more, because they talk 
with the weight of experience, which weight is undeserved on account of ehnnge. 

(ii) Itailway administration at their heads should have the same quality as is found in the 
United States and in Canada, and no money should be spared to get such jicoplc at 
the head, and no racial or political i>rejudiec should intervene to obtain such people at 
the head. An English railway distinguished itself some lo j’cars ago by importing an 
American at its head. ^Yha‘t I mean is that the head men should not merely bo 
trained men or able men, but should be both, and should be go-ahead besides. 

(o) On the question of the funds required for the development of the whole railway sj’slein 
in India, I wish to urge very strongly that the Government of India should at once 
apply to the Imperial Government for financial assistance. I would suggest that the 
Imperial Government may be requested to advance the whole or a portion of the free 
gift of one hundred million sterling given by India during the war at a reasonable rate 
of interest to helii India at this critical juncture. 1 think that the English people 
would not refuse such assistance if the jajsition is made clear to them. 


STATEMENT No. 150. 
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ilessrs. Amii.\lal Himatl.m. and Go., jVlunedabad. — Noth datiii) Iutii Jasi'AUV, 1021. 

Ill our opinion, the railways owned by the State should, as a rule, he managed directly by the 
Stale, as thereby the entire profit from the undertaking will accrue to the State and the general 
public arc likolj’ to get uniform treatment. 

2. Wc think that, for various reasons, with jiroper selection of administrative and executive 
officers, GovcB'nment ought to bo able to manage the lines as economically as private companies or 
individuals, and theic seems to us no reason to seek the assistance of companies on a jtrofit-.sharing 
basis. Selection of officers should, in our opinion, depend more upon individual merits than upon 
seniority. 

3. In case the idea of management by conqinnies is favouied, the companies should be domi- 
ciled in India, as it is most dcsinible that tliey should be in toucli with the local requirements. 

4. In our opinion, in order that the working eonq)anies be induced to take sufficient interest 
in the undertaking, they must hold a fair percentage of the capital with a right to proportionate 
share of net earnings. 

o. In the event of railway companies being domiciled in India, the Board of Directors shouhl 
be constituted of gentlemen interested in the commercial development of tbo country and should 
represent various trades and manufactures, the interest of the Government being safeguarded by 
the apiiointment of a certain number of Government director.- on the board. 

C. Wc think that sufficient continuity in a board domiciled it) India would be BOoured by a 
(|ualified permanent chairman nominated by Government. In our ojtinion, it is tiot necessary that 
the other members of the board should be skilled in railway work ; they .should be all-round good 
business men, but with wide experience in their own line, 

7. Wo do not think that, with a due regard to making -uitablo selections, there would be any 
difficulty in finding out men who could be relied uiion to be sufficiently impartial for all practical 
purposes. 

8. We are against the suggestion that the system of management by companie- domiciled in 
England and by companies domiciled in India might be combined. 

9. In our opinion, a new aiipointmcnt of an officer, who ma\ be styled Director-General of 
Itailways in India, may be created to take the place of the ])resent Railway Board. He should have 
separate assistants tor each branch of railway administration, viz., traffic, engineering, locomotive, 
etc. He should also be a member of the Council and be in direct touch with Government, with 
authority to exercise the powers vested in Government so that sufficient attention may be paid to 
grievances of the public. 


10. In our opinion, the supply of funds for railway j)ur])oses has not hitherto been adequate, 
both for new construction and for the maintenance as well ns for the improvement of o.visfing rail- 
ways. Wc think it is most desirable to have sufficient rolling stock to meet the requirements of the 
growing traffic The existing railwaxs should fii'st of all be thoroughly equipiBcd to moot the 
demands on them before embarking on now projects, so that the fullest advantage mav bo secured 
from the expenditure incun-ed and due facilities given to the i>eoplo inhabiting the areas already 
tapped. Improvements may be attended to gradually. 

11. By tiio above we do not mean it to be undcr-tocxl that new construction should bo kept in 
aoeyance. What we desire to say is that in allotting funds for railwav puriBoscs due consideration 
should be given to maintenance, which should have a fair .share of the gi'ant available. 

12. In our opinion, capital funds should bo raised in India. 


13. In our opinion, the present branch line tei-ni.s should be so modified ns to give the investors 
a sure return of at least 8 per cent, over the capital. Government bonw at present at sav (01 iter 
cent., income tax) 7 per cent., and therefore, with a view to induce the public to go in for railwav 
sl-.arcs, the minimum guarantee should be 8 per cent. The existing concession rules wore framed 
before the war and allory o per cent, only, when Government were able to finance loans at 81 iicr 
cent In fixing the minimum percentage of guarantee, the fact of very heavy dividends paid during 
the last few years by mill and miscellaneous industries should also bo not lost siofit of Reallv 
speaffiiig, the minimum for railway purposes should he high enough to enable the“cnpil'al to flow 
freeljNfor their requirements. The present clause authorising in certain cases division of profits 
between private ])romoters and Government, should also be eliminated from the contract indenture. 
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14. We think the tendency of the public is at present not in favour of preference shares ■ we 
M ould also not have any subsidiary companies, and suggest the raising of capital by all or either of 
the following methods: — 

(IJ By means of ordinary shares of working companies. 

(11) By means of railway debentures capital raised by the working companies and by the 
Government of India. 

(Ill) By terminable bonds. 

15. In our opinion, borrowings by the above methods are likely to interfere with the success 
of ordinary Government borrowings, but we believe the difficulty can be got over only in case 
Government undertake to finance all the railways themselves, which we believe they can easily do, 
as even the private companies secure capital for railwaj's more on the strength of the Government 
guarantee and concession. 

16. As the railway capital pro^-amme depends on the power of the Government to provide 
finance and the general revenue, position of Government exercises some influence on allotments for 
expenditure on revenue account; we think railway improvement and development do suffer to a 
certain extent. 

17. In our opinion, the railway rates should be generally raised so as to enable the railway to 
earn at least 7 per cent., the rate of interest including income tax at present paid by Government on 
new loans. This will requhe an increase of about 40 per cent, on present rates. 

18. On the whole, _ we consider the results secured by State-owned railways, either managed 
by the State or companies, satisfactory both to Government and the public in a variety of ways, 
from the development of areas served by the railways concerned, chiefly owing to the increased 
facilities of communication they afford being very great. Land before lying fallow is being culti- 
vated ; both trade and natural resources of the country are being developed. In fact, in our opinion 
railways create traffic in places where little or none existed before. It is really difficult to estimate 
the money value of railways to Government in addition to direct profit therefrom, as they are 
benefited indirectly in a variety of waj's which ought to give a %’ery large profit. 

19. We see no reason to alter the existing arrangement re present Annual Budget system, but 
M'ould specially like to impress on all disbmsing officials the desirability of not hurrying on works at 
the last moment, i.e., nearly at the end of the official year, to utilise the Budget grants. This prac- 
tice, which exists in some cases, leads to waste, and should, in our opinion, be stopped. 

20. In our opinion, there should be uniform rates on all railways throughout India both for 
passengers and goods, exceptions being allowed only in cases of those lines passing through 
unusually difficult and expensive country. Disputes should be settled as soon as possible; of 
course, after due investigations. One or two well-known and reliable merchants may be associated 
with the claims investigating officer. These merchants maj* be consulted only in cases in which no 
amicable settlement can be arrived at by the officer himself. 

22. General . — To meet fully the requirements of the trade it is necessary to have sufficient 
rolling stock (the want of which is very keenlj' felt) on almost all the railways. This, it is believed, 
loads to peculation and harassment to persons having dealings with the petty station officials. 


STATEMENT' No. 61. 

The Indian Passengeks’ and Tbaffic Relief Association, Bojibay. — Letter dated 

THE 10th February, 1921. 

With reference to your letter No. 15-R.C. of 12th January, 1921, enclosing a copy of the 
Questionnaire of the Indian Railway Committee, I am directed by the Committee of this 
Association to send hereby their views on the subject: — 

Part 1. — Management of State BaibiMys. 

Question 1. — Railways owned by the State should, in the opinion of my Committee, be 
managed directly by the State, and not by companies on a profit-sharing basis. The evolution of 
the Indian railway system conclusively proves the disastrous results of the company regime. As 
railways constitute big monopolistic undertakings, the State is a better manager than companies. 
In India, "where the State already owns the trunk lines, the financial interest is supreme. From 
the financial point of view, and on grounds of public policy, as well as for various special reasons. 
Government operation of the State railroads should be preferred to company working. In this 
connection, my committee consider, that comparisons on the present distribution of State lines 
are misleading as some of the so-called advantages ascribed to company management are due to 
othei reasons, such as geographical location, favourable country traversed, and other natural 
causes, and not to company working per se. Besides, the military character of the North-Western 
Railway, as well as the relatively smaller mileage of the 0. R. R. & E. B. R., and their isolation 
should be noted. 

As many unfair comparisons have been made and misleading inferences drawn, mj' Committee 
would point out that the case for State operation does not depend merel 3 ^ upon the relative merits 
of the lines now worked by the State, but on what Government management should be and would 
be if a larger mileage and all State lines be worked as one system without any conflict of interests. 

(i) The managing companies now receive lapge suras as their share of surplus profits. 
The sums paid in the period 1908-9 to 1920-21 have varied from 50 lakhs to 2 crores 
per annum, the aggregate payment exceeding 14 crores of rupees. 


Surplus Profits Paid to Companies. 



Lakhs 




Lakhs 

1908-09 ... 

... 50 

1915-16 



91 

1909-10 ... 

... 48 

1916-17 



116 

1910-11 ... 

... 70 

1917-18 



149 

1911-12 ... 

... 72 

1918-19 



190 

1912-13 .... 

... 107 

1919-20 



200 

1913-14 ... 

... 00 

1920-21 

CBudget) 

100 

1914-15 ... 

... IGl 
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Uader State operation, these sums would go to the Government Treasmy and not lorcign 


companies. 


The cost of maintaining the London boards and s\a!e'iMna‘'mn'™^^ In the 

uuneeossaiy item of expenditure that uglier' cent' of the total °euruings in the 

year- mau7 the home expenditure y.gy 

““ »' - oS; S' LY s. 1- i “ 


case 
jier cent. 



(vii) 


(viii) 


(iii) The colour bar is very rigidly drawn in S m\ 

State-maua'’ed lines is better in tins respect. In the Lstablislimtni ncuiru oi jvn 

lloilways for 1917. wo find that an Indian hold the position of chief \ J; 

E. 13. ILiilway, three Indians were executive engineers on J’-™- “ ! 

N. W. llailway, and an Indian was deputy trallie manager on Its l.oOO p.m. in the 
N. W. Itailway. In the company-managed railways no Indians have risen to sucl 

(iv) l^Tnuinber of Europeans and Anglo-Indians employed by the company-mmagod 

railways is veiy large, apart from being a source of bitterness to the Indian employees, 
this often has been the cause of ill-trcntmcnt to the travelling public. 

(v) The overcrowding of third-class passengers has been a long-stnnding evil. In recent 

years the State-managed railways have done much to incruase the number ot 
passenger vehicles, whereas on the company -managed lines thwe has been practmallj 
no improvement. The typo of vehicles run on the N. W. It., 0. It. lt.,_atid E. 13. It. 
are more roomy and convenient than those on the G. I. P. imd other linos. _ 

(vi) A fairly good sorvico for the intermediate class of passengers is being maintained 

all the State-managed railways, while with the exception of E. 1. and B. N. It., the 
other lines do not maintain such a service. 

Tlio comforts and conveniences of the third-class passengers, who form tho bnekbono 
of tho passenger traffic, are better attended to by the Stalo-managed railways than 
tbo others. .\t the end of tho year 191(3-17, tho numhov of third-class carriages 
provided with latrine accommodation on tho N. \V. K. was 1,211, while tho number 
of carriages so provided on the E. 1. 11. and G. 1. P. was only '143 and 613 
rospoctivcly- 

Tbe rate policy of the companies has aimed to develop the foreign trade to the 
detriment of the intomul trade. The alliance ot the railway companies with the 
European Chambers of Commerce has been adverse to tbo interests of tho Indian 
public. 

(ix) Tho practice of allowing tlic companies a free hand regarding the pureliaso of stores in 
England involving largo sums is neither ecoiiomieal nor calculated to encourage the 
growth of engineering iiiduslries in India. Besides, the adoption of standartl types 
of stool: on the Indian railways is rendered practically iinjinssiblo if this system were 
to prevail. 

(x) Tlio railway workshops are not worked to the best advantage. Tlio current policy is to 

confine tbo working of shops to more rejinirs, rdiewnls, and tho n-ssoinblj* of imported 
parts. Tilony of those sliops are capable of ccn.structiou and mamifaetiiro of stock 
and necessary parts. 'Iffie expansion and utilisation of these shop.s for tho manu- 
facture of all standardised parts and tlie construction of rolling stock — locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars — should bo tlio future policy: and for tho canying out of 
such a policy State management is necessary. Under State inanngoinont tiieso shops 

could become large mniiiifneliiriiig centres — ns tlio .Inpniieso shops are now and 

benefit tho country. 

(xi) The companies ndtli their homo boards often exert pressure on the Secretary of State 

in London. This is one of tbo chief reasons why Govenirnent eontml over the 
companies managing State lines is not wiiat it ought to lie it is for this purpose that 
the companies seel: the services of men who were at one time finance members, 
presiclontp of tlie Eailwny Board, etc. kfnny instances could ho cited to prove that 
this pernicious influence was strong enough to make the Seerefarv of State overrule 
or pay scant attention to tho views of the Goveriuiicnt of India. 

The disappenranco the London lioarda, iiiKler State ninnngeinent, would 
eliminate this evil; and final nuthority on railway iiialters should rest with the 
Lovornment of India and the Legislative Asseinhly 

(xii) Considerable economies could be clTcctcd by the removal of tho eonfliot of interest 

between the different companies and the confralisod handling of tho entire rolling 
stock and operation of all State linos as one underteking hv a ro^rounin" of the 

now tek^pree."'" 

(xiii) A harmonious poiicy with other transportation agoneies, namely waterways canals 
by which considerable quantities of low-grade freight could he irmshS ?o%eZc^ 
and nvor craft owned by railways would benefit the countn- ns wolT ns mliove u” 
lailu’a^s of n lot of trouble witli lo\v-prvvinfT MhpIi nf flm *.* • 

years has been duo to tho carrin-c of coal bv tl . nil ^ f^ongestion in recent 

Before the war this traffic wf^Jtbv La To 1 nLlli 

rail ns a permanent arrangement Would nienn i-nn 1 ^or long distances by 
stock, and also to heav^ omp^ runSg. capacity of 

Calcutta by sen to^ the^ports ” fko coni traffic from 

though non-pensionnhle: and a ircfTcrelass o men IZT Oovomnicnf. sen-ants, 
the higher grades. '’ecniited, espeoinlly in 
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Questions 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, amt 9 do not arise. 

Part 11. riiB Railway Board and Government Control. 

10.— My Committee consider that the system of control by means of a Eailway 
Board IS highly unsatisfactoiy : as there has been veiy little control over the companies workins 
the State lines. As the Board non- consists entirely of ex-agents of railway companies, it is relu^ 
tant to exercise any control. The members, being partisans, advocate the companies’ interests 
and are not amenable to public opimon. 

The boai-d should be abolished and the newly constituted Eailway Department should be like 
other departments, presided over by a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The raEwav 
member should be an Indian, and not a railwayman. 

There should bp a number of expert advisers, not less than eight and not exceeding twelve 
most of whom should be senior officers drawn from the State-managed railways to be ixidharae of 
the following sections : — ^ 

(1) Director of Locomotives. 

(2) ., ,, Carriage and Wagons. 

(8) ,, ,, Traffic (goods). 

(4) ,, ,, ■Traffic (passengers). 

(5) ,, ,, Stores. 

(6) ,, ,, Electrical Engineering. 

(7) ,, ,, Interloclung. 

(8) , , , , Engineering Bridge Work. 

(9) ,, ,, E,-Line Improvements. 

(10) ,, ,, Bates and Pares. 

Questions 12, 13, 14, and 15. — ^The powers possessed by the Government are ample. There 
are a hundred ways of exercising Government control if the Government mean business. Even if 
the ordinary powers be regarded as insufficient — a view we do not agree with — there are extra- 
ordinary powers. The Government Director of the India Office, who is ex-officio director of all the 
compaiiies’ hoards in London, is armed with an absolute veto and, if necessary, can veto all pro- 
ceedings. This being so, if the Government gives a broad hint to the managing companies on any 
important matter and makes up its mind to get what it W’ants, there would be no obstacle. 


Part 111. — Eailway Finance. 

Question 17. — The supply of funds has been adequate; and new construction should in future 
be on a smaller scale and undertaken by the main lines. 

Question 18. — 'The improvement of open lines should receive the foremost attention: and the 
policy adopted is sound in principle. 

Question 19. — ^We do not thinic that funds on a larger scale are required. 

Questipn 20. — ^li^es ; prefel-ably in India to the utmost extent 

Question 22. — New methods of raising capital should not be sought, for if they are sought, it 
would mean in the end a waslful policy giving rise to further complications. The fancy proposals 
for borrowing that are put forward are all impracticable and, if practible, are undesirable. 

Question 26. — 

(a) This has not been detrimental to railway development and improvement. 

(ii) Bates and fares should not be raised until there occurs a deficit in the railway budget. 
Much can be done by a reclassification of goods removing many anomalies and 
increasing the minimum for comparatively costly articles. 

Question 28. — ^My committee are of opinion that the existing annual budget .system is quite 
sound, and all attempts on the part of interested pai-ties to separate the railway budget from the 
general budget are really made to weaken the authority of the finance member and free the com- 
panies from even the little control that now prevails. 

The Indian public want, and the interests of the countiy require, greater financial control than 
what exists now. 


Part IV. — Government Control of Rates and Fares. 

Question 30. — No. 

Question 31. — ^This point has already been dealt with. 


STATEMENT No. 62. 

F. J. Hakvey, Esq., Agent, 0. and E. Eailway.— M emobanduh dated 5th Febkuaky, 1921. 

Question No. 1. — Eailrtn3's at present owned by the State should continue to be worked by the 
State. I have had experience of State railways from assistant engineer to agent. 'Iffiere is no 
reason why railways under State management should not be as economically worked as those under 
companies, and I do not believe that they are not. 

There are, however, certain minor disadvantages in State management. _ 

In respect of salaries, at an_y rate, the State lines, generally speaking, are economics . 

Compare, e.g., Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway wdth Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway. Ine 
agent and heads of departments draw : — 

M. and S. M. 0. and E. 

Agent 3,500 ... 3,000 


Chief Engineer 
Traffic Manager . . . 
Loco. Superintendent 
Chief Auditor 


2,300—2,750 

2.090— 2,420 

2.090— 2,420 
2,090—2,420 


1,750—2,150 

2,200 

2,200 

2,000 


0 i 


See oral 

evidence, 

paragraphs 

B723/6757, 

5929/5918. 
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Tlin st-itc Niiilwliv btufi me distributed over tliree Steto ruihvn^s tind are truiisterred 
'‘^1rotL''totbc\ui‘;t\4uIt bein, Ibatfmvof 

, tborougblv, aud, owing to the combined exigencies of the llircc railnajs, oUiters, 
especially administrative oUicers, do not bold their appoiutiiien s ong enoug i 

(2) Thoimual reluiroPstate omployincnt, viz., mediocrity, i.c., the best men are treated on 
a level with the worst ; in other words, seniority rather than efhcicncy rules promotion 
u]) to the odminiatrntivo grade. 

Questton No. 2 . — 1 advocate the continuance of the existing system. 

Question No. 3.— My experience is that having the Board of Directors in England does lead to a 
certain amount of delay in linally settling matters with other railways, as agents out here « 

refer to their home boards for final orders ; but having had no experience of company management. 
I am unable to give an opinion. 

Oacsfioii No. 10.— Yes, provided the Board has EuUicicnt number of experfslo refer to; and 1 
consider the Eailway Board should be a Department of Government of Jndm with the Ircsiden as 
a ^Member of Council. 


Question No. 11. — ^The Board might consist of: — 

(a) President — should ho a Member of Council.^ 

(b) Two Members — one an engineer, one a traffic officer. 

(c) Chief Engineer, who is the expert advisor on tocbiiieal matters 


i: 

(c) Utiiet Jingineer, who is tne expert aavisor on iccimieai iuuli 

(d) The services of exjierts should bo available rcndilj’, e.<j., finance and money inaruet. 

Locomotive Officer, somewhat similar to Chief Engineer in his duties, but the duties 
would not bo so lioavy ; but ho must be a locomotive engineer of coiisidorable Indian 
experience. 

Question No. 12.— J consider the Itailway Board is overburdened with unnceessary detail, and 
should delegate powers more freely to agents who are highly-res]>onsibio officers. 

I'^or example, agents should have powers within Budget limits to sanction the revision of subor- 
dinate staff up to a limit of pa\ of Ils. .100 a montb, and full pouer in respect of the appointment, 
promotion and degradation of servants of this class. The Railway Board can have no Icnowlcdgc of 
the merits of these men, and it is absurd that eoi trol in respect of them should h- retained in its 
own hands by the Railway Board. 

Question No. 13. — Ye.s, over State railway administrations. 

Question No. 14. — Yes, over State railway administrations. 

Question No. 15. — The Railway Board’s powers arc wide 
Question No. 10. — See answer to question No. lO 

Question No. 17. — (a) 1 consider that funds have been jirovidcd for construction linos iinnoccs 
sarily and for non-paying propositions, and it these funds had been applied to the improvomojit of 
existing facilities railways would now be in a better position to deal with c.xisting traffic. 

(h) Funds have been persistently cut down for renewals, and the result in some eases has been 
that the upkeep of the line is not as it should be, with the result that the carrying capacity of the 
line is reduced; for example, by delaying the renewal of old light rails heavy engines have not been ■ 
able to bo used to carry heavier loads, entailing extra working expenses and a reduction in carrying 
capacit}', 

(c) Funds hare also been inadequate. The improvement of yards to talco an increase in traffic 
or loads has been unduly delayed. 

Question No. 18, — Yes, so long a.s the facilities on an existing line are much below existing 
requirements, it would seem inadvisable to embark on extensions which of a necessity would further 
embarrass railways. 

It would be utter folly to embark on extensions and new lines at the present moment. - Funds 
are insufficient to put existing linos in a position to deal with traffic, coal is deficient, and moat large 
jurctions and sorting yards arc behind present requirements, and until these are remedied an}’ now 
live will add to the difficulties, except, perhaps, a line which will bring more coal to the railways. 

Question No. 19. — Yes, I consider that funds are required on a much larger scale. I anr not in 
a position to sax what it would bo for all Indian railways, but for the 0. and R. Railwav a sum of 
Rs. GO-TO lakhs ])er year could bo economically spent for the next ten years on imjiroving the line. 

Question No. 20.— (a) I consider that the capital funds for railways should bo divorced from the 
general finances of the Government of India. The result of the present practice is hi^hlv detri- 
mental to the efficient u-orking of railways. ' 

One important result is that capital funds must be utilised before the end of the finannial year. 
I'rom a works point of view, in Northern India this means a rush of work to bo put through in the 
last three months of the financial year, and the result is unsatisfactory work. Funds not utilised 
within the year lapse on its termination, not on the completion of tlie works for which tliov are pro- 
vided, and consequently construction programmes are seriously hampered. 

. If the capital funds are separated from the general funds of the Government of India T s( 
reason why the balance of the grant of one year should not be carried on to the next voar 
separate from or in addition to the next year’s grant. ’ ’ 

At the present time the preparing of budgets is a burdensome iiroeess based on hopes and im- 
piobabihties ; the capital expenditure to a large extent depends on the suiiplv of Eiwlisli stores and 
th,- date by which they are despatched from England (their cost is then a debit on Indian .want) and 
their arrival and possibility of utilisation before .31st March; if they arrive too late revenue and 
capital budgets are upset, whereas if the grants were carried on to the next vear there would be con- 
(ii) I consider that railway fares and rates should be raised, naV, I sav thev must be raised- 
from investigations on this line I consider they should be raised from' 25 per cent' to S wv cent 
Quest, on No. 27._Tl,e results of the figures show that the companies’ Ihws have irereemof 
the rmlways in India and the State is left with the skimmed millc 

i^e statement m this question proves nothing. Tlie most remark-ahle jioint of it is that in anv 
the Sente lines ueie ftble to producf' net result cqunl to tlie compunios. 


see no 
ftiul 


veai* 
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Considering tlicir advantages in respect of country traversed, proximit\ of coal supply, absence 
of strategic and non-puying sections, the companies’ lines prima facie should show an even better 
result than that indicated by the statement in comparison with the State linos.' 

I can think of no method of determining a figure representing the gain to Govenmient attri- 
butable to railways through development of areas served by them. But there is no doubt that the 
gain is substantial to the people if not always to the Government, and this fact should be taken into 
account in determining whether railwaj-s are paying their way. 

Question No. 28. See answer to question No. 26. I cannot see why the grants of one year 
c^itinot b© separated entirely from those of the next. The present sj’^stem appears cumbersome and 
is burdensome to all concerned. 

Question No. 34. The carrying capacity of the Northern Railways is inadequate to the require- 
ments of the public. The reasons are ; — 

(i) Deficiencj' in coal supply. 

(ii) Want of facilities in dealing with stoclc. 

(iii) InefiSciency in traffic working. 


STATEMENT No. 63. 

Tjieut.-Colonel W. R. Izat, R.E., B.S.O,, Agent, Bengal and North-Western Railway Company. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway came into existence in 1882 as a private company oral 
without any guarantee or financial assistance beyond the free grant of the land required for the pur- evidence, ' 
poses of the railway. It was, in the first place, given power to construct a line from Sonepore to paragrapha 
Bahraioh with branches to Benares, Nawabganj and Bahram Ghat, and started with an ordinary 
share capital of £2,200,000. 

2. In 1894 the capital was increased to £2,750,000, the additional £500,000 being required for 
the linking-up of the company’s line with the metre gauge railway terminating at Cawnpore, and 
tor the construction of branch lines to Katarnian Ghat, Tiilsipur and Turtipar. In 1896 three and 
a-half per cent. Preference shares were created to the value of £1,500,000 for the construction of 
what are known as the Ganges Gogra Doab lines and a small section fi'om Chupra to Revelganj ; 

£400,000 worth of tlu-ee per cent. Debenture stock were issued in 1899 to meet the cost of certain 
extensions of the Doab lines, viz., from Azamgarh to Shahganj, Aum'ihar to Jaunpur, and Ballia to 
Ghazipur. In 1903 powers were taken to create additional Ordinary shares to the value of £250,000 
for the construction of a line from Gorakhpur to Bagaha, bringing the company’s Ordinary share 
capital to £3,000,000, at which it now stands. In 1904, four per cent. Second Preference shares to 
the value of £1,500,000 were created for further extensions of the company’s railway and general 
open line requirements. 

The company’s capital is at present ns follows ; — 

^ . 

Ordinary stock 3,000,000 

34 per cent. Preference shares 1,500,000 

4 per cent. Preference shares 1,500,000 

3 per cent. Debenture 400,000 

3 Erom time to time the company was given powers to extend its system, and has now some 
17 different contracts which are complicated and involve many cross references to earlier contracts, 
and it may certainly be said that they do not make matters particularly intelligible to the man who 
wants to invest his money in an Indian railway. 

4. The outstanding events affecting the history of the company’s railway are (1) tlie taking 
over of the working of the Tirhut Railway, which is owned by the State, in 1890 ; (2) the grant of 
running powers over the Cawnpore-Burhwal link and making connection with the metre gauge 
system terminating at Cawnpore in 1894 ; and (3) the construction of the Ganges-Gogra Doab lines 
in 1896. 

5. As a result of taking over the working of the Tirhut Railway the State obtained a closer 
supervision and control over the working of the companj^’s line. A system of concurrent company 
and Government audit on receipts and outlay was introduced, involving much labour and time 
(modified some years later). The State retained the power to fix and vary from time to time both 
maxima and minima rates for the carriage of through passengers and goods over the company’s rail- 
way, the minimum rate for goods traffic being fixed at one-tenth pie per maund per mile. In the 
company’s original contract the only requirement in this respect was a minimum of one-fifth of a 
pie per maund per mile for full wagon loads of salt, coal and food grains cairied for distances of not 
less than 100 miles. 

6. It may be interesting to note the varying contract provisions as regards purchase by the 
State of the company’s main line and the Ganges-Gogra Doab lines. The purchase price of the 
latter was fixed on the actual sterling capital raised and expended by the company, whereas for the 
company’s main line the payment to be made if purchased in 1932 is twenty-five times the excess 
of the average yearly amount of earnings during the five years ending 31st December, 1912, over the 
average yearly working expenses of the company and Secretary of State’s share of surplus during 
the same five years. If not purchased in 1932 the contract terminates by efflux of time in 1981, in 
which case the value of moveable plant, machinery, stores and rolling stock only is paid for. 

7. Under the provisions of clause 3 of the contract of 1905 the working of the Tirhut Railway 
could be extended to 1932, and an arrangement was come to recently after much discussion for tlw 
necessary extension of working, whereby Government required the company to provide £433,333 in 
excess of their present capital for further expenditure on their own lines. This sum will not he re- 
couped to them, in spite of the fact that the purchase price has already been fixed based on the 
earnings of an earlier period (1908-1912). 

I am in favour of the continuance of the existing system by which Indian railways are worked 
partly by the State and partly by companies. Company management, I think, provides more con- 
tinuity of control, and the fact that the staff of a company-worked railway have to prove their worth 
by their work lor that railway is of material advantage to a company in promoting the efficient 
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norlcin<r of the railway. On the other hand, State management provides trained officials whom 
C oveinment can employ in general control or on lines, military or otherw.se, which cannot he 
attracUve to a compinj^ There is emulation between the two systems of management which is 
conducive to improvements in working. 

Speaking for my own railway, I have not found that the Board of Directors is m any "'“5' out 
of touch with Indian conditions and requirements or that any undue delay is caused in settling 
references. The board is kept in touch with Indian conditions by frequent visits of sonae of the 
directors to Lidia and by information supplied by their agent, and urgent matters can always be 
settled by cable. In matters of extreme urgency I should have no hesitation in acting on my own 
rosponsihility, feeling sure that I should be supported by my board. In my experience, it usually 
tiilres longer to settle eases with the Railway Board than with my board in London. 

I personally attach the greatest importance to the advice and assistance I receive frim my 
London board, and their expert technical knoivledge is especially valuable on a line like the D. and 
N.W Bailway, where problems of great magnitude and importance often arise m connection with 
floods and the protection of our many large bridges. 

I have no great knowledge of the Presidency towns, but I doubt whether in those places suffi- 
cient directors having the necessary time and qualifications could be found to form suitable boards, 
of which about seven would be required. This leaves out of the question the other railways whose 
headquarters are elsewhere. 

It might he possible to form advisory committees in such places as Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras for railway administrations which have their headquarters there, but I am unable to suggest 
how such a committee could he suitably formed at a place like Gorakhpur. If it is considered desir- 
able to give local opinion more of a say in railway policy', I think it should be done through the 
Iiocal Governments and the Railway Board. 


The carrying capacity of various railways is generally admitted to be inadequate to the require- 
ments and needs of the various industries served by them. The districts served by the B. and 
N.W. Railway, which have no outlet except over the lines of other railways, have suffered acutely 
from restrictions imposed on traffic from them by the various broad-gauge railways with which the 
•B. and N.W. Railway is connected. 


All descriptions of goods traffic are affected, but the main staples are grain and seeds, sugar, 
gur, tobacco and chillies, and under present conditions development must be ari'ested, and agricul- 
turists and others can have no confidence that their produce will be moved vi-ith reasonable 
despatch. I attach a statement showing for the first quarter of 1920 the restrictions put on against 
the B. and N.W. Railway and the amount of traffic held up in consequence. My board have 
appealed to the Secretary of State more than once in regard to this serious matter, and I have ad- 
dressed the Railway Board on the subject. The Local Government, I understand, also took up the 
matter last cold weather with the Railway Board. So far there appears to be little hope that the 
jiosition will be any better in the future. 

The reasons generally given for these restrictions are shortage of stock, but it appears to me 
that to some extent the position has been aggravated by the pooling arrangement, and I doubt if 
any pooling arrangement can work satisfactorily while some railways, at any rate, appear to be rela- 
tively under-equipped in this respect. 


The Bengal and North-Western Railway, having regard to the density of its traffic, is, I con- 
sider', as well equipped with goods stock as any railway' in India, and but for the severe restrictions 
imposed by other railways W'e should be able to handle our traffic without undue delay. 

I consider that the present Goveimnent control over rates and fares by means of fixing- 
maxima and minima is satisfactoi'y. So far as this administration is concerned, it is not at present 
necessary to ask for increased maxima, and the company will, I think, be able, where necessary, 
to cover the gi'eatly enhanced cost of working without exceeding the existing maxima. 

Some 90 per cent, of our traffic is now carried at rates well below the maxima and our third- 
class fares are the lowest in India. The question of increasing our rates is now receiving careful 
consideration. Wo do not propose to make a percentage inci-ease on all rates, but to look info all 
our special quotations and deal with each case on its merits. 

Although this administration has not previously suffered much from the existing annual 
budget ^stem, we have recently experienced difficulty in obtaining funds to cover commitments, 
owing to money which was set aside from revenue for this purpose, having been utilised by Govenr- 
ment for other purposes and not being now obtainable. 


During the war, a considerable quantity of this railway’s rolling stock, both locomotives and 
carriage and wagon stock was requisitioned by Govermnent for military purposes. Certain sums 
were received from the military department in payment, and the cost of depreciation was provided 
out of revenuB, tbs wliole being set aside to meet tbe cost of replacements wben manufacturers were 
Reed from Government control and in a position to comply with orders. Bor this purpose, the 
Bengal and Noi*tb u esteni Railway and the Tirhut State Railwaj' were treated as one and a 
renewal fund established for tbe undertaking. Further sums were also reseiwed from revenue to 
meet tbe cost of renewing womout stock, which could not be replaced during tbe war. 

Though these large sums were specificiallj' set aside in this manner by the railway and written 
off to worlnng expenses considerable difficulty has been experienced in obtaining allotments 
against these re.serves and the submission of indents has been seriously hampered dwing to the 
necessity of keeping within the sanctioned budget grants. ^ ^ 

hxr further be explained that tbe stock requisitioned for war purposes was ow'uecl partly 

by the State and partly by the company. As a matter of internal railway working the stock must 
be replaced as a whole, and while the company is willing and anxious to provide^its share of the 
anticipated outlay, it is prevented from doing so due to the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
funds from Government for their share of the cost of the renewals. - uoiuming 

As regai-ds the question of improving the administration of railways althoui-h I cannot cnonl- 
u-ith any great personal knowledge of the subject, I personally hold th^ S that it h desS; 
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9 nd necessap' that the head of the railways, who is at present the president of the Hallway Board,' 
should be given a considerably higher status and position than he holds at present, and Rho\iI(l < 
at least have the right to attend and take part in all meetings of the Viceroy’s Executive Councils r 
when railway questions are debated. He should also be the supreme head of the board. The * 
board itself appears to me to be overburdened with a mass of detailed work, relating to the salaty 
and leave allowances, small accounts matters, and such like subjects, leaving the members little 
or no time for the proper consideration of the larger and important questions of ])oliey and the 
attainment of full information connected with the working conditions and requirements of the 
several railways. 

It seems to me that all the executive and detailed work might be turned over to a properlv 
organised secretariat and that the broad questions only of policy, finance, etc., should bo dealt witl'i 
bj' the board, which might be strengthened and made more represontath’e than it is at present. 


Restrictions in force via Broad Gauge Junctions during the 1st quarter of lfl20. 



Date. 

Nature of Restriction. 

From 


To 

7th January, 

1920 ... 

I’ 

22nd February, 1920... 

id Bara Banki. 

Booking restricted to 250 tons daily. 

23rd February, 1920 ... 

! 

28tb March, 1020„. 

G.I.P.Ry . — Entirely closed from 22nd December, 1919, to 
5th January, 1920. 

From 5tb .lanuaiy, 1920, to IGtli Janua'V. 1920, 
booking to stations up to Itarsi allowed at the 
rate of 5 wagons daily, but this was raised 
to 8 wagons daily for all stations from 
17th .lanuary, 1920. 

N. TI'. Ily . — Booking entirely closed from lOtli .Tannary, 1920. 
to 2Gtb January, 1920. 

Allotment reduced to 100 tons daily. 

29tb March, 

1920 ... 

— 

Allotment raised to 150 tons. 


23rd Febrnary, 1920 


23rd January, 1920 
13th February, 1920 
17tb „ 1920 
20tb „ 1920 
23td „ 1920 
2nd March, 1920 
26th „ 1920 


23rd January, 1920 
13th February, 1920 


Via Benares Cantt., Jannpnr City and Shabganj. 

21st July, 1920... [ Traffic limited to 50 tons daily at each of the above Junctions. 


Vid Mokameh Gbat. 


12th February, 1920... 


Traffic limited to 100 M. G. wagons daily. 
Allotment reduced to 40 B. G. wagons daily. 
Allotment increased to 60 B. G. wagons daily- 
Allotment increased to 120 M. G. wagons daily. 
Free booking resumed. 

Traffic limited to CO B. G. wagons daily. 
Allotment reduced to 40 B. G. wagons daily. 


Vid Bhagalpur. 

12th February, 1920... j Traffic limited to 20 M. G. wagons daily. 
27th July, 1920... I Traffic limited to 5 B. G. wagons daily. 


13th February, 1920 


14th May, 


Ibu Allahabad City. 

1920... I Traffic limited to 2 B. G. wagons daily. 


Tonnage of goods aiuaitinq despatch- for via Hohainrh Ghat during the months of Fehruarij 

and March, 1920. 


Date. 


1st 
■ 2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
.12th 
13th 
14fh 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 


February, 1920. 
Tons. 

4.954 
6,899 
5,383 
7,818 

4.955 
4,695 
4,061 
3,979 
4,109 
5,003 
4,845 
4,219 
4,385 
3,529 
4,011 
2,605 
3,015 
3,715 
3,456 
3,539 
4,718 
5,203 
5,344 


March, 1920. 
Tons. 
6,450 
6,445 
4,373 
5,962 
4,734 
3,660 
3,290 
2,884 
2,3.33 
2,905 
2,672 
3,038 
2,531 
2,583 
8,521 
3,231 
5,876 
5,937 
4.767 
3,035 
3,782 
3,281 
3,481 
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a4th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

20th 

noth 

aiat 

Total 


Totiii 
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(Kjc of goods awailitig dcspatcli — continueil. 

L'cbruury, 1920. 
Tons. 

5,588 
5,981 

r>,’2n 

0,751 
5,78!) 

5,797 


1,50,605 


Mm oil, 1920. 
Tons. 
5,5J5 
5,981 
5,980 
6,020 
4,751 
4,825 
5,589 
5,510 


1,55,781 



Traffic carried at 

TrAfTic carried 
nt 

7'olal. 

I’er>'pntages of 


ppocinl 

maximum ra|p“. 


Col. 2. 

Col. 3. 

1 

2 

:i 

4 

If 


5fllU Septemher, 1917 

dlstMirch, 1918 

noth Scpteralwr, 1918 

.list Sl.arch, 1919 

,lOth September, 1919 

,51st JIareh, 1920 

.80th September, 1920 

8,55,305 

10,00,157 

10,31,798 

11,77,397 

10,18,053 

10,04,308 

9,17,372 

1,11,751 

91,472 

1,79,51!! 

82,202 

1,20,293 

1,23,125 

1,1.3,5.50 

9,07,110 

11,51,029 

12,11,311 

12,59,059 

11,44,.340 

11,87,433 

10,30.928 

88 

92 

8.5 

93 

89 

90 

89 

12 

s 

f 

11 

in 

11 


N.n.—l. CommmlilifK rhiiii/i’d at seiile nr njirciiil r<llr^ arf :—Cn.\\ nml coko. tanning harks, oil cake, hr.an. hay 
stran* and grass, grain ami piiWe.s. hides and akins, Ijcnip and jntt*. hmssuare, iron and attH*!, Tuincrnist 
ketosino oil, oil seeds, salt, saltpetre, hotel nuts, cliilice, sugar, tohacro niamifaclnred, tinilior iinwronght, 

Tfool ra^^ and firewood ami fruits ami aegct'ltleB. , , 

S. C'ommnditifx charged a! mirimam r<itr« .— Aj)p,arel, cotton, eheniicals, drug-, dyes and tans, horns, lac. 
leather, liquors, coppenvare, oils excepting kcrosino oil, opium, ra]wr and pastehoard, pro\winn«, 
silk, spices, tea, wood manufactures, wool manufactured, and .all other nitiele.s of merchandise 
except firewood. 


Slatoment showing (1) rvslrictions in /ores on the lllh Ajiril, 1920, cinil (2) ijiifinhii/ of 
traffic awaiting despatch at stations and in Jiacars to restricted areas. 


By whom 
imposed. 

Date 

imposed. 

Nature of restriction. 

linantity 
of traffic 
.awaiting 
dcspatcli. 

Causes of 
restriction. 

Remarks. 

East Indian 
Railway. 

1.5th April 

1920. 

V 

1 

Goods traffic to riVi Mokaraeh 
i Ghat restricted to 40 

I w.agons daily. Booking of 

grain and seeds to Howrah 

1 is entirely closed by t)ie 
Ifast Indian Railway owing 
to congestion in the How- 
rah sheds. 

Tons. 

i;2,()(X) 

i 

1 

•Short.age of 
! broad gauge 
wagons. 

i 

The East Indian Railway 
have taken over 2,344 ton's 
during the week ending 8tli 
May, 1920, or an averago of 
33.5 tons d.iily. 

East Indian 
Railway. 

Uitli February, 
1921). 

Oood^ traffic to riff Dij 5 lia 
Gliat restrictwi to ton 
wagons daily. 

1 

Shortage of 
broad gauge 
wagons. 

Snificient \n m.ad the traffic 
offering. 

East Indian 
Railway. 

13 th Vehruarv. ^ 
1920. 

Goods traffic to ria Allaha- 
h.id City restricted to two 
w agons d iily, 

1 

rioi) 

wagon*^. 

.Shortage of 
broad gauge 

wagons. 

This is quite inadequate and 
sugar. and tobacco merchants 
arc bitterly complaining of 
the delay in the despatch of 
their goods. 

East Indian 
Railway. 

18th February, 
1920. 

Goods traflic tonV/ Blingalpur 
restricted to fiyc wagons 
daily. Booking of grain 
and seeds to Howrali 
stopped owing to conges- 
tion in the sheds at Howrali. 


Sliorlngo of 
Iwond gauge 
wagons 

Barely sufficient. 

0 u d h and 
Rohilkhand I 
Railway. ' 

29th March, 
1920. 

Goods traffic to via Baraj 
Banki restricted to 1,50 1 
tons daily. 

25,000 

Rhortago of 
lirnad gauge 
Magoti'^. 

Booking is at present closed 
owing to accnmnl.ation of 
w agons for ria Bara Banki. 
A considerable quantity of 
the traffic iiw .siting despatch 
consists of urgent linseed 
consignments for shipment 
and sugar consignments lor 
the I’nnjah. Of the total 
quantity awaiting despatch, - 
ahnut R.OnO tons belongs to 
the Military department. 
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STATEiMENT No. ai. 

Mr. E, c. iluMMi;, Ofiiciutiug Ageut aud Chief Eugiueei, Eohilkimd and Eiiuuion Bailwaj.— Noih 

D.VTLID 12tu FEnnuABi. 1921. 

I have been oflicialiug agent and chief engineer of tlie Eolnlkund and Kuinaou Huilwav since 
Wth May, 1920. 

Previous to that, my experience as a railway man has been gained in the engineering depait- 
luent of the Bengal and North-Western llaihvay, on which I hud 24 years’ servicer 

1 am in favour of continuing the existing system by which Indian railways are worked puitlv 
by the State and partly by company management 

It is necessary for the State to have in its emploj trained railway officials who can be employed 
when required on military and strategic lines. 

A cornpany administration which has a tinaueial stake in tlie property which it manages is 
interested in obtaining and keeping the good will of the public and is unlikely to give cause for com- 
plaint. The staS of a company-worked rnilw’ay aie usually appointed and serve throughout tlie 
whole of their service on one railway. A company s officer has thus the incentive to do the best he 
can for the railway to which he belongs, as naturally his future prospects depend on the reputation 
he has earned, livo points he w'ould always have before him — efficiency and economy. 

In fact, there is emulation between the tw'o managements w'bich is conducive to improvements 
in working which is for good and should therefore be encouraged. 

The board of an Indian railway company should be domiciled iu the United Iviiigdoiii, wliero 
men of long and varied Indian experience, both of railway management and commerce, assisted by 
the necessary financial representatives, are available. Men of ripe experience who have served for 
many years in India and understand the needs and interests of the country are, 1 submit, not avail- 
able in India, as reasons of healtli demand that they leave the plains of India at the age limit. 

Further, a board domiciled in the United Kingdom would be better situated for raising addi- 
tional capital for extensions and improvements of their own property. 

I have not found that the home board of directors is in any way out of touch with Indian con- 
ditions and requirements, or that there is the slightest delay in settling references with them. On 
the contrary, I have been much struck with the intimate knowdedge the home board has on all the 
affairs of the railway on which references are made to them, and I attach the gicatesl importance 
to the advice and assistance 1 receive from them. 

The home board is kept in touch with Indian conditions by frequent visits of some of tlie 
directors to India and by regular information from their agent in India. In cases of urgency cable 
instructions are asked for and received. 

I do not think advisoiy local boards would be of any assistance as far as m 3 raihvaj' is con- 
cerned. They might be of use in large Presidency centres, but not at headquarters of smaller 
inofussil stations. 

I am constantly in touch with the Local Government and officers in charge of civil districts, 
and I am also a member of the Board of Communications of the United Provinces and a member of 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, and thus am in a position to know the requirements of the 
localities served by my railway. 

I consider that the present Government control over rates and fares by means of fixing maxima 
and minima rates is satisfactory. 

As far as this administration is concerned it is not likely to be necessary to ask for increased 
maxima, and the company will be able when necessary to cover the enhanced cost of working with- 
out exceeding the maximS. 

The extent to which the trade interests served by the Eohilkund and Kumaon Eailwa 3 ’ arc 
penalised by restrictions is periodically very heavy', the commodities chiefly' affected being grain and 
seeds, jaggree, san (hemp) and sawn timber. 

With the exception of timber, export of the above commodities from this railway is almost 
entirely to the western ports and to stations on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Jodhpur 
Bikaner Bailways,- reached via Kasganj Junction. 

During the busy season traffic from the Eohilkund and Kumaon Kailway to via Kasganj Junc- 
tion is seldom free from restriction, and the situation is aggravated by the heavy percentage of 
parent line vehicles absent upon the foreign lines mentioned. 

These difficulties would be greatly reduced had the Eohilkund and Kumaon Eailu ay direct 
access to the distributing centres of Agra and Delhi, whence alternative routes are available for 
clearance of traffic. 

Sawn timber is booked chiefly to Delhi and stations on the North-Western Railway in the 
1 iciiiity of that centre. Tliis traffic is routed via Bareilly Junction or via Moradubad, and has in the 
I'ast been heavily restricted on account of shortage of broad gauge stock at the point of trans- 
shipment. 

The reasons given for these restrictions are shortage of stock, and there appears to be 110 doubt 
tliat many railways have not sufficient stock to deal with the traffic offering. 

During the early' part of last year the Local Government, owing to the heavy restrictions 
imposed on the company' ’s traffic, expressed its emphatic opinion that if more extensions to (he 
company’s system were made, which are urgently' needed by the Local Government, it would 
merely add to the existing congestion. The Local Government recommended, therefore, that direct 
metre gauge connections should be made to the trade marts of Agra and Delhi as soon as funds 
could be made available by the company. This recommendation has been negatived by the Eail- 
U'ay' Board, the policy enunciated for dealing with the case being, in my opinion, a short-sighted 
one. and likely' to arrest the development of the districts served by the Eohilkund and Kuninon 
Railway. 

I attach for the information of the Committee a copy of Railway Board s letter. No. 360 P/IC 
of 10-11-1920 on the subject. 

This administration has not suffered from the existing annual Budget systyn, as funds for 
capital works, both on the State and company’s section, are provided out of joint Debenture ctock 
raised by the company, on which Government pay interest on the amount allotted from time t-i 
time for State works. . . - _ - 


See oral 
ciidcncc, 
I'.'irapniiilif 
r»783,’ )SO0. 
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During tho war a considerable ejuantitj- of tins railways rolling stock was rcquisit oned by 
Government for military puriioscs. Certain sums were received from the Military Dcparlment m 
payment and the cost of doiircciation was jirovidcd out of revenue, the w hole being sol aside to meet 
the cost of roplaocments when manufacturers were m a position to comply with orders. 

For this purjiose the Itoliilkund and Kumaon Hailway and Lucknow Bareilly State Lino were 
treated as one and a renewal fund established for the uudertaking. , ■ , 

Further sums were also reserved from revenue to meet the cost of renewing worn-out stock 
which could not be replaced during the war. , „ , , , 

As a result of this iiolicy wo arc in a position to proceed with the renewals and loplacemcnts ns 

materials arc available. .... , , • it i 

iWe have alreadv rcidaced all engines requisitioned by Goveriinieiit during tho war by new 
ones, and, in' addition, have added to our stock of engines to bring them up to actual requirements 

of the present time. , . . , 

As regards tho question of irnjiroving tho ndininislration of railways, I am of ojiinion that a 
Hailway Department of tho Government of India should be reconstituted. At its head should be a 
.Minister who should bo a member of the Viceroy's Council, and under this ^fillister there should be 
a board consisting of: — 

(1) An engineering exjicrt, 

(2) a loop, o.xpcrt, 

(S) iTatViD experts lur comifitrcnA win\ [h) fwv opwAtiow, 

(4) a financial cx]iort, 

eaeli with a qualified iissivtant ; also a perniaiient secretary and an adequate oflicc establishment 


Brief Hii<tonj of llic Baliilkitnd mid Kuinaoii. Uuiheay. 

The liohilkund and Kumaon liailway came into existence in lb82 as a private conijiaiiy " ith- 
oiit any guarantee beyond the grant, free of cost for the duration of the contract, of land required 
for the purpo.ses of the projected railway, a guarantee of interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum on ciqiital up to £200,000 during construction only, and a subsidy of Its. 40,000 per annum 
fo" a period of ten years after tho opening of the line for trallic. 

Tho interest guarantee ceased in 188-1, when the line was opened for traffic, and tho subsidy 
ceased in 1894, sinco when there has been no guarantee beyond the grant free for the duration of 
the contracts of land for branch lines. Against these guarantees, the Government have shiired 
equally with tho company in net earnings of tho company's original line over fi jier cent, uj) to the 
end of 1897, and from 1898 onwards have shored equally with the company in not earnings over 
() jior cent, (original lino only). 

Tho company was in the first place given power to con.struet a lino from Bhojeepuru to Kath- 
godam, u distance of 54 miles, Government undertaking to construct and maintain a road from 
Kathgodam to Naini Tal Brewery and to grant the company access for its trains over the Bhojcc- 
purn Bareilly section of tho Pilibliil Bareilly Slate Bailvvay. 

The company started with a capital of .9200,000 Ordinary Stock. There was no increase in the 
Ordinary capital until 1903-1905, when it rose to i‘400,000, at which figure it now stands. With tlio 
e.xccption of the increase of .9200,000 just montioned in the Ordinary stock, the cniiital require- 
ments have been met by tho issue of Preference Stock and Debentures, the amounts issued being 


as follows : — 

e 

(1) 4 per cent. Preference Stock 400,000 

(2) 4 per cent. Joint Debenture Stock 800,000 

(3) 3J per cent. Debentures (Luckimvv Baicilly State Bailvvay) 147,000 

(4) 34 per cent. Debentures ... ... ...* ... ... ... ... 4G.0S5 

(5) Premium on Shares 4G,1G5 


Total 1,439,2.50 


Out of tho above, a portion of the 4 per cent. Joint Debenture Stock, amounting to .9472,000, 
has been allotted for State works, Lucknow Bareilly State Bailvvay, vvorlccd by the company. 
Government paying interest on this at 4 per cent. : and the Oj per cent. Debentures for .€147,000 
have sinco been redeemed from advance by the Secretary of State in England. 

From time to time the company has been given power to oxtoud its sy.stem, and has now some 
15 contracts. 

Government has decided to fix the price at which tho company's original lino can be acquired 
on the basis of twenty-five times the averuge net earnings of the lino for the five years ending with 
1912. Any money which may be laid out on capital account after that date will,' therefore, not bo 
recouped to the company. The company have suggested that it should pay capital outlay after 
1912 up to a limit of Bs. 2,00,000, and that any sum spent on this lino in ex'cess of this amount sub- 
sequent to 1912 should receive special treatment. In the case of the company’s branch lines, tho 
purchase terms arc twenty-five times the averago net earnings of the five years immediately' pre- 
ceding the termination, provided such sum does not ex-cced by more than 20 per cent, nor be less 
than the capital expenditure on these railways. 

In 1884 the eompany took over the working of tho Pilibhit Bareilly State Bailwnv, sharin" 
working expenses and receiving one-fifth of the profits of the State soetio'ii. * ’ " 

Subsequently, Government, instead of extewdiu" from. PiUWvvt towvvvd*^ lAveVmovv, Lnill a line 
Gokran Nath, leaving a gap of 58 miles between tho latter place and the 
1 iliblnt Bareilly section worked by tho companj-. 

In 1891 the comiiany, by the issue of Debentures for .€147,000, the iirincipal and interest being 
guaranteed by Government, raised money for the purpose, and built the Pilibhit Gola Gokran Nath 
section of. 58 miles, the through line from Lucknow to Bareilly being then made over to the com- 
pany to work. 
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Working expenses are shared in ratio of gross earnings. Surplus profits of the State section, 
after paying interest on a 1 Government capital and advances, am divided between the company 
and Government in ratio of capital, the company s capital for this purpose is fixed at Es. 20,34,195, 
being the amount realised by the of £147,000 Debentures above mentioned. State capital 
participating in the division is Es. 1,36,09,483. ^ 

Under the contract of 188<1 for working the Eilibhit Bareilly State Eailwav, the company re- 
tained full poiver over Its ownlme. This, however, was superseded by the contract of 1890 for 
working tlie Lucknow Bareilly Eailway, m winch Government has takeii very full powers over the 
joint undertaking. , ^ 

The following fipires taken from Government statistics are of interest. Por the year 1891, in 
which the company took ov^r the working of the Lucknow Bareilly Eailway, the percentage of net 
earnings on total capital outlay of that railway was 2-17, „nd the earnings per mile per week Es. 56 
The corresponding figures for the year 1918-19 are shown to be 7-81 per cent and Es 196 


Enclosuiie. 

Copy of loiter 1^0. 3(W, i . 16, dated lOtli November, 1920, from the Soerctary, Bailivuy Board, to 
the Secretary to the Government of the United Provinces. 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1514, dated the 21st July, 1920, 
regarding the oxtemsion of the metre-gauge system of the Eohilkund and Kumaon Eailway fi-om 
Ivnsganj to Agra and Ivasgunj to Delhi, and in couucction with these proposals 1 am to observe 
that they' have already been the subject of consideration and report to the Secretaiy of State. 

2. It is noted that this mutter was recently considered by' tho Provincial Board of Communi- 
cations, who recommended that the pioject should be treated as of first importance. The grounds 
on which these further extensions of tho metro gauge are advocated are that tho existing metre- 
gauge outlets to the west Lave not sufficient capacity to move the surplus from Eohilkund and the 
sub-montane districts of the province which arc at present served by the Eohilkund and Kumaon 
Eailway; that complaints have freijuently been received of loss sutfered by dealers in gr ain and 
other produce owing to the delay in moving their goods; and that new railway construction would 
appear to bo tho only remedy for this.. It is further pointed out that these complaints aro not 
only of recent date and cannot bo attributed entirely to tho shortage of ivugoiis which developed 
during the late war; that tho Bombay Baroda and Central India Eailway, who work the existing 
niPtre-gaugo lino from Kasganj to Agra, impose a limitation on tho number of Eohilkund and 
Kumaon Eailway wagons which they are prepared to take dcliveiy over tlicir line; and that in 
January last this number was limited to 25 wagons with a total canyiiig capacity of 250 tons. 

3. 1 am to point out that in addition to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway 
metre-gauge route from Kasganj to Agra there is another and shox-ter route via Hathras Eoad and 
the East Indian Eailway, and that it is not considered that the traffic from the Eohilkund and 
Kumaon Railway to Agra would in itself justify the construction of a third route. 

4. Eegarding the proposed extension of the Eohilkund and Kumaon metre-gauge system to 
Delhi, I am to point out that tho natural route for traffic from the sub-montane tracts of tho United 
Province to Delhi is by transference to the broad gauge at ^loradabad or Bareilly from which 
points a direct route over tho Oudh and Eohilkund Eailway already' exists. Tho Eailway Board 
are aware that complaints have been made in the past as regards the transhipment facilities and 
the supply of broad-gauge wagons at these stations, and every etfort will be made to remedy and 
improve matters in this respect. By means of rates adjustments, the wisdom of which need not 
be discussed in this letter, certain traffic from stations on tho Eohilkund and Kumaon Eaihvay is 
at present carried to Delhi over tho existing metre-gauge route, and tho Eailway Board feel that 
any extension of tho metre gauge to Delhi would only tend further to withdraw traffic from tha 
natural metre cum broad-gauge route on to the via Kasganj route. 

6. I am to point out that the broad policy which the Eailway Board have in view is that 
metre-gauge railways should as far ns possible be restricted to their existing areas and should not 
be encouraged or permitted to develop into main-lino routes; the board recognise that the enforce- 
ment of this policy will undoubtedly involve a certain amount of inconvenience, in that it necessi- 
tafe.s transhipment from the metro to the liroad gauge, both for passengers and goods. They are 
of opinion, however, that th*i inconvenience is liable to be much exaggerated; and in view of the 
importance of maintaining the most efficient means of ti-ansport throughout important industrial 
and commercial areas, they ai-e opposed to the further extension of the metre-gauge system to 
the south of the Oudh and Eohilkund Stale Eailway. They consider, therefore, that any develop- 
ment in that area should, ns far ns possible, bo carried out on the broad gauge. 

6 As regards the incapacity of tho metro-gauge outlets to the west for moving the surplus 
from Eohilkund and tho sub-montane tracts of tho jirovince, I am to point out that the inability' of 
the Jodhpur Bikaner Eailway to cojie with the volume of traffic offering in 1917, and the consequent 
diversion of tho excess over what they' w'ere able to carry to tho bi'oad-gnugc route has since led 
to llie proposal to convert the Ilyderabiid-Jodlipur .section of this line to the broad gauge xvith a 
view to providing a more efficient outlet for the traffic from Agra and tho United Provinces to the 
Port of Karachi ; and the incapacity of tho Bombay' Baroda and Central India Eailway metre- 
gauge system to deal efficiently with the traffic south of Kasganj emphasises this view. 

7. As regards tho possibility of constructing either of those projects on the broad gauge, 1 
am to state that the Government of India regret that owing to the present financial stringency it 
is not likely that an early' start can be made with either; but as has already boon iiointcd out 
above, a direct and efficient broad-g.augo connection already' exists between Delhi and Eohilkund 
and the suli-montane tracts of the United Provinces via the Oudh and Eohilkund, and the 
necessity for any further connection via Kasganj does not, therefore, appear to bo an urgent 
matter. 

8. As regards the Kasganj-Agra connection, it is not clear xvhy the broad-gauge connection 
via Hathras Eoad should I'ot suffice. If at some future date the conditions should ju.stify the 
construction of a direct connection from Kasganj to Agra, the Government of India would be 
willing to reconsider tho matter with a view to making this connection on the broad gauge 
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STATEMENT No. 65. 

Tub Uiteu India Ciiambcu ok Oommhkoi:, Oawnpore. 

The Coniiiiillec of the Chamber prefer to embody their views iu the form of a aUitoment 
rnthor tliaii to io])ly categorically to the questions issued. They will, however, divide the state- 
iiieut under the live general heads of the questiounuiic. 

Part I. 

The. Goiiiiiiittee consider Hull railways owned by the Stale should be managed by eompouies 
on aproiit-shaiiiig basis. They would except railways which serve a military strategic purpose, the 
entire management of these being retained by Government. , • 

The reasons underlying this opinion arc that railways wliem not built for strategic purposes 
are commercial undertakings, and as such arc better managed by commercial men. 

There is more elasticity in coinniercial Ihnu in State nianagomcut, and the histoi^' of State- 
managed railways, as for instaueo in Great Britain during and since the war, is not much to their 
credit. 

The views of this Chamber as to the inaiiagement of railways by eoiiipaiiies are not unknoivn 
to Government. 

Writing to the Itailway' Board in 1916, the Cominitteo said: — 

“ In regard to company-managed railways the Committee are of opinion that it would 
in every' way bo advantageous if the supreme boards of those railways could eventually bo 
established in India, and not in London.” 

The only advantage that occurs to the Commitlcc of the railway having a London Board is 
that it facilitates finance. The financial condition of India is now such ns to promise success in 
enlisting capital for railways. Money is readily forthcoming for any sound business proposition. 
The War Loans proved that India was capable of thiuldiig and giving in bigger figures. A few 
,y<)ars ago, 3 crores ivas about the limit of India’s annual contribution to Govoriimont loans, 
whereas in 1917 this was increased fifteeiifold. Doubtless, there was a patriotic iucontive to this 
effort, but it proved that the money was available. 

My Committee consider that there will be no difliculty in con.stituling a boanl of suiliciont 
strength in India. 

This board would obviously bo a mixed one of Indians and Europeans. The Presidency 
Banks and the many large and prosperous joint stock undertakings afford abundant proof that 
highly efficient boards can be constituted in India. 

For the advantages of an Indian board much may be said. It would be composed of men 
on the spot and in touch ivitli constantly changing conditions, men wlio move about on the rail- 
ways and are cognisant, at first hand, of defects, and able immediately to remedy them to the 
advantage of the public. A Home Board, on the other hand, must in groat measure he limited in 
their knowledge to what is disclosed in official reports, a system which, with the best of intcu 
tions, must be uiisati'.factory. 

The history of Indian undertakings goes to show that companies managed on the si)ot com- 
pare most favourably with the I'apidiy decreasing number of Indian companies managed at home. 

It woidd be closely in touch with the financial, industrial and commercial interests ot the 
country, and the association of Europeans and Indians iu the control of an importtmt railway 
Avould have a good effect politically. 

But until such time as India is able herself to finance her railways, there should bo a dual 
sy.slem of boards. 

The whole of the lulministrative and executive functions and all control of management 
would bo vested in an Indian board of directors, while the home board would influence finance 
iu the English market and retain, in addition to their advisory function, the right of decision in 
matters of i)oliey. 

It is suggested that the Indian Board of Directors should be constituted ns follows: 

An c.xport to be nominated bv the Home Board to bo chairman of the board of each 
radway, with, ns members, the Agent and, say, four members representing such interests 
as (fl) industry', (5) shipping, (c) finance, and (d) agiiculturc or mining, or such other special 
interest as the situation of the line may render necessary'. 

The Committee of the Chamber are in favour of the managing company getting an increased 
share of the capital of the undertaking. 


Part 11. 

The Committee ot the Chamber agree that control of the Indian railways by moans ot a 
vailwa.y board is necessary. 

Tins board should, rn their estimation, be constituted so as to include an expert railway man 
of the very highest- qualifications as chairman, with three members who would' be experts in 
(n) traffic matters, including rates, (5) engineering and projects, (r) finance. 

If is considered that the status of the board should be inqiroved by the chairmair of the 
board being a niernbcr of the Executive Council ot the Government ot India. 


Part 111. 


Writing in 1916, the Committee of the Chamber remarked a/iro/ios of railwav finance • 

The Committee hold yevy strongly that the present system under which Indian 
railways are financed is in need of refomi. The position of Indian railway administrations 
IS considered to be sufficiently strong to justify their financial arrangements being severed 
from the general finances of the country' and their requirements provided by loans raised 
either on the London or Indian markets, according to where conditions a're most favour- 
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-This opinion was repeated in evidence before the Indian Industrial Commission, and tbe 
events of tbe mteryemng years and tbe present deplorable condition of tbe railways in India have 
served only to fortify tbe position then taken up. 

Tbe Cornmittee would prefer not to specify wbat particular form tbe effort to provide capital 
funds for railways sliould take, but capital should be raised wlierever possible in view of tbe 
clamant need of the railways. 

The points raised in Question No. 26 of the questionnaire may, perhaps, be best dealt ndth by 
specific replies to tbe question in its two parts. 

The Committee are definitely of opinion^ that tbe dependence of tbe railway capital pro- 
gramme on tbo power of Government to provide finance, either by borrowing or from its balances, 
certainly has been,^ and is, detrimental to railway improvement and development. 

Tliej" also consider that tbe influence of tbo general revenue position of tbe Government on tbe 
allotments for expenditure on revenue account lias bad a harmful effect on railway development 

They further consider that in view of the increased rate of interest which must now be paid 
in order to attract capital it will be necessary to raise railway rates generallv so as to prevent tbe 
railways from being a burden on the general taxpayer. 

They cannot, however, give an estimate of the percentage by which rates and fares should be 
raised. 

Tlie system of lapses under tbe present annual budget system is strongly condemned. 

Part IV. 

Dealing with the control of rates, tbe Committee of the Chamber give it as their opinion 
that trade has been fairly dealt with in the matter of rates by tbe railway administrations, and 
they do not desire to recommend any change in the present system of control. 

Part V. 

The Committee consider that the carrying capacity of tbe various railways is certainly not 
adequate to the requirements and needs of tbe public. Tlic rolling stock is not used to its best 
advantage, and the necessity is strongly indicated for quicker transit, better and more facilities 
and accommodation at junctions in goods and marshalling yards, and at all terminal points, and 
in particular for more efTiciont staffs on tbe railways. 

The necessity for Ibe doubling of_ important strotebos of lino has long been ompbasisqd by 
this Chamber, and tlio Committee desire again to draw attention to tbe urgent need for this, the 
greatest of all transit facilities. 


. ST.-\.TEiMENT No. G6. 

The United Pdovinces CnAMBEn or CoMMEnen, Cawnpore. 

Part 1. — The ’Management of liaiheays Owned by the State. 

Question No. 1. — This Chamber is of opinion that tbe railways owned by State should be 
managed the direct agency of tbo State. The members of tliis Clinmbor have had dealings with 
botli Slate-worked and company-worked railways, botli ns members of the commercial community 
and as travelling public. Tlie Clininber’s decided preference for State management is not based so 
much on past experience of tlie relative merits or defects of tbe State and company managements 
as on future outlook. With tlie Government of India becoming increasingly more responsive to 
Indian public opinion, it is believed that convenience of tbe general public and the interests of 
Indian commerce and industries will bo better looked after under State management than under 
company management. The other reasons for tlie jircference may briefly be stated as follows : — 

(i) The share of profits going to tbe management companies will be secured for tbe Indian 

Exchequer. 

(ii) Apart from strategic consideration, more convenience and facilities to the public and not 

greater earning capacity should be the determining factor in tbe railway iiolicy. Tbe 
full recognition of this principle will be possible move under State management than 
company management, which naturally tliinks of higlior dividends above everything 
else. 

(iii) Under State management Indians will got greater opportunities of being admitted into 

the more responsible positions in tlie railway. 

Question No. 2. — The Chamber advocates the contiiiiianco of the State management with suit- 
able refonns to introduce popular administration. 

Questions Nos. -I-O. — The Chamber is decidedly ngaiii.st the employment of private companies 
to work the State-owned railways. 

Part 11 . — The liailway Board and the Government of India’s Control. 

Questions Nos. 10 and 12-14. — The control by tbe present Eailway Board has not given satis- 
faction in the past. Theoretically, tbe control vested in tbe Board may be adequate— the com- 
j-nnies complain that it is excessive — but a general impression prevails amongst the public, rightly 
or wrongly, that in important matters the powerful London directorates, with great influence at 
home and with easy access to tlio Secretary of State for India, often prove too strong for the Bail- 
way Board. However that maj' be, the fact reninius that manj’ long-standing grievances of the 
travelling public and tbe commercial community remain unattended to. Some directions in which 
immediate reform is needed are indicated below: — 

(1) Uniform rates and scales of rates for through traffic. 

(2) Improved supply of wagons for coal and goods, 
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f3) ImiJi'ovccl enrriiigc accommodation for inter and tliird cln<;s passengers, and diseontinu- 
'■ ance of the use of goods wagons for passenger tratlic. 

(4) Publication of goods and coacliing tarilfs in the vcrnactilais. 
tfl Water supply in inter and third class carriages. , . , , 

16 Improved \vaiting-rooms at stations for inter and third class passengcib. 

(7) Provision of Hindu anti Moslem refreshment -rooms at principal stations. 

(81 More adequate arrangements for the .sale of pas.sengei tickets. 

(9) Effective check on eorrujit practices of suhordinatc slafi. 

Question No. 11. — If the proposal about Slate management of State-owned railways is given 
effect to. the present Itailway Board may have to ho strengthened. 

The Eailway Board should insist on the reforms ncce.ssary m public interest hoing catried out 
l)V the managing companies, i.e., till such time as their contracts can he delennmcd, which should 
be done at the earliest possible opportunity. As far ns possible the control of the Board should b“ 
decentralised, some of its functions being transferred to Provincial Government.s In particular, 
the, control of light and feeder railways owned by private companies and local boards sliould he 

oiitirolv transferred to the Provincial Governments. ,,,,,, , i-. .• 

A first stei) towards introducing popular ndmiiiistration should he taken hj’ constitiiling Ad- 
visory Boards, Central and Provincial, consisting of oflicials and non-otlic.ials rcprescriling com- 
merce, industry, finance, etc, to advise and assist the Eailway Board and thc various provincial 
railway departnients on liroad matters of policy. 'I’hc position of these Advisory Boards should he 
analogous to that of the existing Boards of Tndiistiies in the various provinces. 


Pari III. — Itaihray Fiiiaiirr. 

Question No. 18 — The Chamher considers the policy of devoting the greater part of the avail 
able capital funds to the improvement of equipment and rolling stock of existing railways, and of 
devoting oiilj a relatively small portion for new conslriictioiis, to be sound. 

Question No. 20. — As much capital funds as can he raised should he raised in India. Addi 
tional funds should be raised from outside wherever they can bo had on most fnvourahlo tenns. 

Question No. 21. — If possible, the tenns may be made more generous and attractive. The rate 
allowed after adding the rebate on traffic interchange with the parent line he raised from fi per cent, 
to 7 per cent. 

Question No 22. — The private conipaiiics owning railways may he allowed to raise capital 
funds by such moans ns appear most suitable to them. For the railways owned by the State should 
themselves raise the nocessar.v capital by direct borrowing. 

Question No. 23. — Special efforts .should he made to encourage local hoards and jirivato syndi- 
cates to take uj) the jiromotion of branch and feeder lines. 

Question No. 20. — This Chamber is of opinion that no general increase in rates and fares should 
be mode until the present margin of net profit, after paying the interest and other charges, entirely 
disappears and a clear deficit is proved. As has already been stated elsewhere in the course of this 
memorandum, railwa.ys arc not to be looked upon purely ns commercial enterprises. Ro long ns 
there is no appreciable deficit and no wastage, Government should be satisfied with the results. 
The indirect benefits accruing both to the State and the general taxpayer through improved 
facilities should recompense them for the loss of revemio. If, however, the increased rate of 
interest and increasing percentage of working cost render it ahsohilcly nccessarj', the rates and 
fares may be increased. Tlic revision and readjustment of rates and tariffs, as suggested later 
in answer to Question 31, may go some way towards increasing incoine without a general raising of 
rates. 


Part IV.—Oovornment Control of Rates and Fares; Settlement of Disputes. 

Questions Nos. 30 and 31. — The inequitable working of the rates has perhaps been the greatest 
grievance of the Indian industries against the railway policy. The rates are so framed ns to favour 
the import of manufactured goods into the country and the exjiort of raw materials out of it. This 
has very seriously hampered indigenous industries. Year after vear the Indian Industrial Confer- 
ence has brought this anomaly to the notice of Government. ' The allegation has never been 
refuted. It has received confirmation in the report of such a responsible body as the Indian Indu.s- 
tiial Commission, who definitely state it ns their opinion that the rate.s are so framed as to favour 
the movement of manufactured goods from, and of raw materials to, the poits. This should receive 
immediate attention of the Government of India. The rates should bo thorou'dily revised so as to 
remove the long-standing complaint. ° 

Question No. 32. ^The Eailway Cominission has never been brought into being. A pormniient 
commission to enquire into public complaints against railways is verv necessary. 


Part r. — General. 

carrying capacity of the railways seemed to bo adequate before the war. 
-PI “ f mercantile community experienced acute difficulties in moving goods traffic. 
1 he contiolling autliOTities bad to disallow a considerable part of the "eneral traffic Abnormal ore- 

effected by steamers, and the difficulties m obtaining parts, etc., were given ns the reasons for the 
congestion and restrictions on traffic. Since the war has ended and the heavy militarv 
traffic has ceased, matters do not seem to have improved ns had been expected. Lately mnnv in- 
dustries have suffered heavily ovvong to scarcity of wagons for coal supplv. To remedy thiTdofeeh 

Ss Ve?ore°tlS”ii" shipping tonnage made aynilable for the carrying ofUal 
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b'i’A'i'EMENT No. 07. 


UOVKUN.MENT OF TUE UNITED PllOVINCES. ^NOTE DATED 21ST FeBBUABY, 1921. 

The following note has been drawn out under the orders of his Excellency the Governor 
acting \vith his Council and Ministers for the llailway Committee as expressing the views of the 
Government on the questionnaire submitted by them for consideration. 

The opinions of Government are divided regai’ding the desirability’ of State management versus 
Coiniiany management on a profit-sharing basis. While his Excellency and the Honourable 
h'inance Member agree generally with Sir James Meston's views expressed in his letter 
No. C7 11./073, dated the 7th February, 1914 (copy enclosed for ready reference), the Home Member 
and the Ministers are in favour of State management : — 
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(i) His Excellency and his colleagues are unanimous in holding that companies managing 

railways should be domiciled in India. 

(ii) That the Government should take powers to exercise effective control over the 

administration of^ railways in the matter of rates and fares, construction of branch 
lines and feeder lines, the proportion of working expenses to earnings, the safety and 
convenience of passengers, and generally in the interests of the State, the countrv. 
and the taxpayers. 

(iii) That railway finance should be separated from general finance. 

(iv) That there should be a railway member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 

and that he should be the President of the Kailway Board. His Excellency was of 
opinion that he should bo a member for communications generally, with, perhaps, 
irrigation thrown in. 

(v) That, besides the president, there should be four members of the Railway Board ; a 

railway, a finance, and a commercial expert, and a representative of taxpayers 
appointed by the Govermnent. That of these five, to start with at least one, and if 
possible two, should ordinarily be Indians. 

(vi) That the Local Government should have a more effective voice than at present in the ‘ 

administration of railways within its territorial jurisdiction, such, for instance, as in 
the matter of branch lines extension of lines to facilitate the transport of ferest and 
other produce, pilgrim tax, provision of I’oadways over bridges. In short, the 
Government feel that they should be given a more effective voice in matters in which 
they are interested, consistently, however, with the general policy of the Government 
of India. 

The railway administrations have not always used their powers in fixing rates on goods in the 
intore.sts of Indian industries. 

There are a few general points which His Excellency and his colleagues would like to place 
before the Railway Committee. One is the discontent caused to traders by the large exactions 
which station-masters make for the supply of wagons for the transport of grains and other com- 
modities. Apparently, since there has been a shortage in the rolling stock, these railway servants 
have increased their demands, which were always known to be high The Governor in Council and 
his Ministers ore of opinion that this is a matter which requires attention. The second is the 
mraer’s risk note, whereby railways evade their responsibility as carriers, and praotienlty invite 
theft. 

Another matter which the Local Government would like to bring forward is the extension of 
the metre-gauge system into Delhi, which would prevent the block in the transport of forest 
produce, particularly timber, at certain stations where transhipment is at present necessary owing 
to change of gauge. On this subject Mr. Billson, the Chief Consen’ator of Forests, has been asked 
to place the views of the Govei-nment before the Railway Committee 


Enclosure. 

Copy of letter from the Government of the United Provinces to the Bailway Board, No. 07 i?/673, 

dated 1th February, 1917. 

In reply to your letter No. 188 F/16, dated the 22nd June, 1916, I am directed to express 
very briefly the opinion of this Government on the question of State versus private management 
of railways. A few selected officers have been consulted on the subject, and official opinion, so far 
as can be ascertained, is practically unanimous. There are, in Sir James Meston’s view, no new 
facts or arguments to be adduced beyond those which are already familiar to the Railway Board, 
and it is, therefore, unnecessary to elaborate this reply. 

2. That certain lines of railway must be retained in the hands of Government for strategic 
purposes is unquestioned. This would cover the case of the whole of the upper reaches of the 
North-Western Railway system. It is in many ways desirable that Government should also 
retain iu its hands one representative railway' line of importance in order that it may' have under 
its own control a certain number of officers who have obtained by practical experience a detailed 
knowledge of all branches of railway work, and are competent to advise the Government on the 
intricate problems involved in railway administration. This would justify the retention as a State 
line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which is probably the most divei-sified and instructive 
of all the systems in India. 

3. With this exception the rest of the question is, so far as this Government is concerned, a 
matter of theoretical argument. The United Provinces cannot provide concrete e.xperience of any 
real value as a factor in the decision. Through its territories there passes a company line which 
is admirably managed and deservedly popular. There also passes through them another company- 
line which is unpopular and in many respects subject to severe criticism. Tlie State railway 
within the province lies between the tivo extremes; and the conclusion seems to be tlint, w’hile tlic 
very best company management is superior to Government control, on the other hand, Govemmenf 
control is better than any except thoroughly good company management. Beyond this it i--- 
impossible for the Local Government to generalise from its own practical experience. 

P 2 
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4 On theoretical lines the Lieiitcnnnt-Govomor decidedly favours company nianngcmenl, 
subject, to certain reservations which would be touched upon later, li .s a tru.sm that Government 
cauiiot administer business conconis with the sainc freedom or efficiency as pnv ato enterpnse can 
do A railway is essentially a business concern on the larger scalo, demanding the highest qmdifi- 
cations of business control. The ordinary Government servant is rarely endowed by Ins training 
or experience with these qualifications; bis worlt has not always the necessary elasticity, and the 
systems of fixed rules to which he has been neoustomed have a tendency to interfere with 
initiative. A much stronger argument, however, exists in the political danger of placing Govern- 
ment in direct control of largo business enneems. Tlio main danger is (hat the intorosts of trade 
.and industiy would bo from time to time subordinated to the necessity of concessions and to the 
'consequences of political pressure. The abolition of worhing on commercial pnnciplos of compe- 
tition would certainly he in the long run more harmful to the railways, and thus to the country' at 
large, than any defects which are likely to arise under private management if it is .adequately 
supervised by the executive Govcnimcn't. It is also highly undcsirahlo that Govorament should 
be the solo employer of a vast labour force, such ns is required on the railways in India; and, 
finally, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor veiy doubtful whether tlio finances of the whole of 
tho railway administrations in India could, with any pretence of advantage, bo brought info the 
necessarily rigid mould of the official budget jiroccdure. 

5. His Honour is, therotoro, wholly in favour of company raanngoment under an efficient 
system of ultimate control by tho Supreme Government. Tlio details of this control are not ncces- 
sarj’ for discussion at present, hut the necessity for stronger powers of intervention has been 
brought homo in this province in a very emphatie form by the frequent unreasonnhleness of one 
particular railway administration. Instances of such unren.sonnhlonoss would probably b^ 
materially decreased it the administering companies were domiciled in India. Tho present arrange- 
ments by which a Local Goveniment has to reason with railway officers who can always evade 
rosponsiiiility by an appeal, real nr imaginaiy’, to their hoard in London, are highly unsatisfactory 
both to the Government and to the railway.' The argument which was formerly regarded as con- 
clusive in favour of a dormicile in England was the importance of being in touch with the market 
from which the capital for tho dovolopmenf of the lino was derived. This argument would 
probably lose its force after tho war, as there seems little question that, at least for some consider- 
able number of years, the import of English capital for railway development will he restricted, 
and material advantage will he soon in attempting to attract capital in this country. On all 
gi'ounds, therefore, tho domicile of future railway adminislralions should unquestionably he m 
India rather than abroad. 


6. By this reform, the control of tho Supreme Government through the Bailway Board will 
he more prompt and less susceptible to friction. lABint should he the specific linn of control, is .a 
matter, as I have, already said, that need hardly he discussed at this stage, especially ns it covers 
many complicated issues of rating, routing, and general policy Tho present measure of control, 
for example, which is provided by the scales of maxima and minima rates, is. apparently, inade- 
quate to regulate such matters as unfair block rates A strong hand is also required over the 
competition between private companies for spheres of influence and. more particularly, where the 
interest of great ports compote with those of inland provinces Tlie Lieutenant-Governor is aware 
that those issues are not inhulctr rasae at present; hut as new contracts are given or existing con- 
tracts are revised, a much more efficient power of control ought to he reserved h.v the Supreme 
Government as an essential condition to the maintenance nr extension of administrntinn hv 
companies. 


.STATEHEKT No OR 


C. A. H. Towxsnxn, Esq., ICS. Director of Agriculture, Punjab. — Afr.Monvxm'M n.\Ti;n 

Tin; lilTH Fi;uiiu.\ny, 1'.121, 


Quesiion No. 17. — No. And before fresh construction is embarked on, it is first essential that 
the existing railways should bo adequately equipped with rolling stock of all descriptions, partieu- 
lurly goods wagons. Hie practically perennial shortage of the latter on the North-lVestcrn 
Railway, which is much the most important railway serving this province, is laiuentnhlo. 1 s.av 
more of this in reply to Question No. 34. 

Question No. 18. — Yes. 


Question No. 2i. 1 am unable to give an opinion on this; as the statements given do not, 

ajipaientl^ , allow any deduction from the not inconaiderahle luileago of State-owiu*d and managed 
line in the Punjab possibl.y also in the N.W.E. Province — which was made purely for strategic 
purpo.ses, and was never expected to pay commercially. Such mileage should ho deducted from 
Statement 1 in this question, to enable a comparison of any value to bo made between the two 
methods of “ running ” railways. 


_ Question Ao. 33.— riiird-class passengers are ns a rule disgrncefullv overcrowded. When a 
tram comes into a central Punjab railway station, many free fights tnlce^ place between would-be 
passengers and those already trave ling who do not desire their company. People get in throiigii 
the windows if the doors are loclced against them. And it is not uncommon for people to travel 
101 miles on foot hoards; this may he unavoidable in present conditions, but is certainly 
cifmgerous. 


niontioned above the station and train staff hold themselves soveroiv 
aloof. They appear to regard it as no part of their duty to help ]inssongors to find seats, 

T n'rcnfly sn'tl something about this in mv rojilv to Question No 17 

I i^sh to go into the matter in more detail. The principal articles 'this province exports ' aro 
cotton grain--ninmly wheat— ami oil seeds. IMost of those go to Karachi for exiiort but a "ood 
d al of the cotton also goes to Bombay, Alimedabad, Nagpur, and other mill centres. I have 
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beeu Director of Agnoulture practically since 1914, wliicli post 1 now fill ; thougli for an interlude 
of about 2 years, 1 instead, Director of Industries and Civil Supplies. During this time, 
the Horth-Westem Itrulway has practically never had sufficient wagons to cope with the traffic 
offerings in these articles. A bale of ginned Puniab-American cotton was, during the greater part 
of the war, worth about Its. JOO. Many hundreds of these often lay for months at railway stations 
waiting for wagons . and the loss of money involved by this must have been very great. The 
same romaiii applies— though not to the same extent — to the other articles we export. Nor 
is the loss of money just mentioned the only damage done. 1 have mentioned Punjab-American 
cotton; it is a nev\ variety^ of cottoir^ the Punjab Agricultural Department has, with not in- 
considerable success, been pushing in the province during the last eight years. As regards 
it, one of oui troubles has been to get mills to know of it, and after some correspondence, 

I got the management of the large Empress miUs at Nagpur (Central Provinces) to buy a 
fairiy large amount of it four years ago. The jmrchase w'as effected during the winter. The 
following winter I happened to be at Nagpur, and went over the mills mentioned, and asked the 
manager if he liked the Punjab-American cotton. His reply W'as, “ Yes; we like it aU right, but 
W3 are not going to buy any more.” Asked why, he said that the cotton they had bought the 

previous winter had not reached them, owing to difficulties of booking, till the July follow ing 

practicaOy after six months’ delay — and they could not afford to have their money locked up like 
that. Since then, to the best of my information, those mills have pm-chased no Punjab-American 
cotton. The withdraw-al of a competitor like this from the purchasing market obviously tends to 
lower the price our cultivators should get for their cotton. 

I give another instance in the same connection. Alany cultivators on the Sirhind Canal, 
wliich irrigates the sandy uplands of the central and part of the south-eastei-n Punjab, attracted 
by the high price cotton was fetching, pub about 20,000 acres of land under Punjab-American 
cotton last autumn : practically none had been grown in it before. There are in effect no cotton- 
ginning factories on this canal, and the cotton produced — ^in character quite good — was purchased 
by the proprietors or lessees of cotton-ginning factories on the Lahore Karachi line, some 100 miles 
away by rail. They have, however, been unable to move any of it so far this ^vinter. The result is 
that no more purchases of cotton on the Sirhind Canal are forthcoming, and the price of Punjab- 
American is about Es. 3 per maund less than it should be. Naturally, the growers of it are not 
pleased. 

These instances might he multiplied. The ginning factories, oil mills, and power pumping 
stations in this province have for the last few years been finding it very difficult to get Bengal 
coal — in the main, owing to the absence of w’agons — to keep their factories going. Result: loss 
of money and general discontent. 

The accommodation offered for goods, especially covered accommodation, at most of the 
railway stations in the province is quite inadequate: especially on the stations on the Lahore 
Karachi main line, -yhich runs through the now' developing Lower Bari Doab Colony, which has 
been recently brought under irrigation. The damage done to goods lying unprotected from the 
w'eather by rain during the year must be considerable. 

I am, of course, fully aware of the difficulties the war caused to the railway administration, 
but even before the war the supply of wagons on the N.W. Railw’ay was generally inadequate. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that very large expenditure on the provision of w'agons on the 
N.W. Railway is desh-able now. 

I now pass to another point. As Director of Agriculture I frequently have received — and still 
do so — ^letters from my subordinate officers saying that seed, particularly cotton seed, if it is to be 
sown at the right time, must be moved to its destination at once by rail. So urgent was the 
matter in February, 1917, w-hen bookings on the railway w-ere particularly difficult, that the 
Financial Secretary to the Punjab Government and I interview'ed the agent of the N.W. Railway 
on the matter. His reply was, ‘‘ I cannot help you, under the oiriers of the Railway Board.” Wo 
asked for a copy of those orders; he refused to give them. So the Punjab Government had to 
w-rite to the Railway Board in the matter, and a member of that board came in person to Lahore 
to discuss the matter with the Punjab Government, with the eventual result that our seed w'as 
moved. But the delay involved by all this w'as very great, and much of the seed was sown later 
than it should have been. The point I wish to make is that there was far too much centralisation 
in all this; after all, the Punjab Goveiiiment is responsible for the province, and should, I venture 
to think, have been consulted by the Railw-ay Board as to what articles should have preference, 
before the, apparently, very stringent orders mentioned above were issued by that board, which 
deprived the agent of the N.W. Railway of all discretion in the matter. 

Further, that railway has very frequently — especially at present — to restrict goods bookings 
to various articles for various reasons. In imposing those restrictions, the Punjab Government is, 
as a rule, not consulted; though I fully admit that the present management of the railway will 
always do what they can to help this Government if it wishes any particular commodity carried. 
Then, fodder is in great demand at present in many' parts of the province, and the railway' is doing 
all it can to move it, in consultation with the Punjab Government. But it may be that the present 
management u'ill change, and be replaced by' other officers — we have had experience of at least 
one such — who may see no reason to consult the Punjab Government in any way in this matter, 
and decide for himself what commodities should have preference as regards cariiage, when 
bookings are troublesome. Apparently, no oiiders exist which make it incumbent on the railway 
management to consult the Local Govoniment in this matter. I strongly suggest that such ordep 
should be passed, malring it incumbent on the N.W. Railway — and the other railways sen'mg this 
province — to consult, so far as possible, a representative of the Punjab Govei-nment, ^ to wlio-e 
views duo weight should be attached, before restrictions are imposed : save, of course, in the case 
of special emergencies. So far as the N.W. Railway is_ concerned, this consultation between 
its representatives and those of the Punjab Government might ivell he done orally. 

I wish to emphasise w’hat 1 have already' said that the present management of the^ N.W. 
Railway is quite willing to do what it can to meet the wishes of the Local Government in this 
matter. But the position should be regularised for the future. 

33526 ^ ® 
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We have no'v a " Couimunicatioiis Board ” in thib pioviiiee on which the following inlereBi.a 
■■ire represented : — 

The Punjab Govcninicut, through 

(a) the Financial Commissioner, 

fb) Chief Engineer, P.W.D., Roads and Buildings Branch, 

(r) ,, ,, >. Irrigation Branch, 

(d) Director of Agriculture, 

(f) Director of Industries. 

'llio E.W. Etiilway. 

Commercial and agricultural interests in the shape of Indian unofficial gentlemen. 

The Board i.s, I think, doing very useful work, and, 1 trust, will be expanded; it has not been 
in exiFtonce very long. 11 meets, as a rule, once a month. 


STATEMEKT No. GO. 

Air. A. G. Watts, Manager, the Bhupindra Flour Mills, Bhatinda. — Letteu dated 

18tii FEBnuAiiy, lO'dl. 

I have the honour to submit the following replies to tlie questionnaire on the railway working, 
sent to me through the Ministry of .Agriculture, Public Works Department, Government of Punjab, 
India: — 

Question No. 1. — I certainly consider that railways should be owned by the State, and not by 
a compnn 3 ’. 

Railways are so vital to the interests of the communitj' that they should certainh' be run by 
the people for tlie pcojile. Thoj" should be run not for the exjiross purpose of making huge profits, 
but with the main object to further the welfare of the community; run ns a necessity, not a privi- 
lege : and in the vast country like India that abounds in bad roads, and in many places no roads, 
only railway, it is essential thc\' should belong to the State and bo governed bj' the State. 

My experience of the management of the railways in India has been for the most port with the 
N W. E., Punjab, ns a commercial individual, and although I am strongly in favour of State o\vnor- 
ship and managemont, I am compelled, after five years’ experience, to admit that the above railway 
is a disgrace and absolutely out of control, and only drastic chances can place it on a business foot- 
ing and an aid and an honour to the State industries. Its sections are dailj' handicapped owing 
•o the apathy displayed bj- the superior officers to the irregularities done by their subordinates. 
The .system of worknng. wliich lias got worse in the last three years, ns far as I can see, can only bo 
changed by some such methods as the following: — 

(n) Genuine complaints brought to their notice should be severel.y dealt with. 

(b) An^’ reports of officers’ or subordinates’ irregular actions brought t'o the notice of higher 

authorities should be met with by instant dismissal, not the present system, usually 
followed, of reducing the position of the individual or transfer to another district. 

(c) Positions should be given by merit and ability, not on senioritj'. 

I should say in the past four years, through the inability of the N. W. Railway management to 
handle our goods, wo have on an average lost six working days a month, and as we ore producers of 
foodstuffs botii for human and animal consumption, this must place a burden on the consuming 
public, causing higher prices in the bazar owing to the shortage of commodities. 

Quchtiun No. 2. — I advocate State ownership and management, but I advocate an immediate 
alteration in the personnel. I should bring from England men skilled in railway working, ranging 
from general managers down to the yard inspectors, to bo placed on many sections ; men of 
integrity, men tliat liave had no connection whatever with India or Indian railways, they should be 
under contract for a number of years, good salary and with the usual conditions,'and at the end of 
their service a good pension according to merit shown. This system would be far superior to the 
jire.sont s,v.slem of sending young men out from England with no knowledge of railways, and after 
about two j-cars’ coui-sc of instructions from poorly-paid subordinates, find themselves in charge of 
responsible duties and men of years’ service under them. Sucli system docs not tend to good 
moral, and the worst part of the system is that they learn the system, whereas in the former case 
they know their s.vstcm. Once the concern was in a satisfactory condition, promotion from per- 
sonnel at hand on merit should be the rule without question of nationality'. 

Questions Nos. .G to 9. — I do not advocate company management of railways. 

Questions Nos. 10 and 11.— I do not consider the control of Railway Board' satisfactorv. Their 
powers arc limited to the extent of being answerable to another department; also the pereonncl is 
entirely wrong, so advise a separate department, called the Alinistry of Railwavs, and constituted 
ns follows; — 

President : a member of tbe Government. 

Two expert railway men. 

Two expert commercial men. 

The president sbould serve three years, and should be selected Englishman and an Indian alter- 
nately. The railway experts should come from Europe without any previous knowledge or connec- 
tion of Indian railways, and should serve six years. The two commercial men sbould be selected 
from an Indian Chamber of Commerce, and should serve two venrs ; anv nationalitv The subor- 
dinnlc officers should be men of known ability in railway working. I would give a'lMiniatry' full 
power to utilise all suri-lus money earned for the upkeep, renewals and enlargement of the railwavs’ 
workiiif;, and only answemhlo to Govemwent in the matter of rates and raisin" of loans 

Questions Nos. 12 and 13.— With regard to the functions by the Board a^s at present consti- 
tuted, ver:.- few commercinl or travelling public even approach them, having little faith in them 
0»<’sftV.n Ao. M.-Tlio powers of any Government a r<v always ample, but it does not appear 
as if the public interests m the matter of railways have received enough consideration. 

Questions Nos. I,") and 16. — Replied to in question No. 10. 
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Question No. 1 (. i should say the fuuds lor new construction have been inadequate, taking 
into consideration the present shortage ot stock. 

Question No. 18. -1 should say the policy of devoting the greater part of the available funds to 
the uniirovement of existing lailways a sensible policy, but to use all the available funds a more 
sensible policy. 

Question No. 19. ihis is a question that cannot be guessed, but should be answered by experts 
in railway knowledge. 

Question No. 20. 1' unds to be raised should have first consideration in India. If not avail- 

able. go further afield, ahyays considering the cheapest market. 

Questions Nos. 21, 22 and 23. A State holding requiring capital should be raised by the 
methods of taxation. 

Question No. 24. ti the hands of a wise and daring Finance klinister there is unlimited scope. 

Qiicsitou No. 2o. Xhe abo\e methods would not intei^fere with Government borrowing. 

Question No. 26. (o) I should say it has been detrimental to railway improvement, and needs 

a larger allotment. 

(6) I should certainly not raise the rates at the present time, as ail such things react on the 
[1001 er community, and it would only tend to higher the prices of commodities, consequently cur- 
tailing production, which would probably mean less return on freight than at the cheaper rates, and 
certainly more discontent among the poorer class. There may be some scope on certain articles for 
higher freights, such as foreign imports, which would not affect the community to an\ great extent, 
and cheaper freights for other articles. This could he done after classification of essential as against 
non-essential. 

Question No. 27 . — The statement embracing 1916 to 1919, giving earnings, expenditures, and 
pei'centage of profit, etc. From a business point of view, it is certainly low as regards percentage 
of nett profit. But 1916 to 1919 were not noi-mal years, and, as I have before mentioned, a railway 
should not be worked for the only purpose of making profit, and the indirect advantage to any 
Government would be the happiness and welfare of the people, which cannot be measured in 
figures. 

Question No. 28. — The funds allotted not having been expended would have first claim, other- 
wise this would tend for money to be spent whether needed or not. Should this money be found 
necessary for other departments, it should certainly be used after taking expert advice on the 
subject. 

Questions Nos. 29 and SO . — Sec reply to question No. 10. 

Question No. 31. — I certainly consider that Railwnj' Administration could act more wisely in 
regard to rates. To give one or two examples to show the disproportion of rates on one or two 
lines ; — 


We book goods from Bliatinda to Surat and Bombay. Although Surat is nearer to Bhatinda 
by 167 miles, freight was charged more than to Bombay. On representing the case to the Traffic 
Manager, B. B. and C. I. Railway, freight was leduced to the same as Bombay. But in the last 
few months the rate to Bombay has been slightly increased. The North-Western Railway, by 
G. I. P. rates, are still higher for Surat than to Bombay. We have brought to the notice of Traffic 
.Manager, Lahore, and also Trufiic Manager, G. I. P., and I have also orally interviewed a deputy 
traffic manager, Lahore, regarding the difference between their rate to Bombay and the B B. and 
0. 1. line. But they answer they can make no reduction. This, of course, gives the B. B. and C. 1. 
line the preference of trade. Several other rates for different stations are unproportiouate : — 


Bhatinda to Karachi (723 milc.s) 
Bhatinda to Hyderabad (613 mites) 
Bhatinda to HouTah (1,083 miles) 
Bhatinda to Burdwan (1,022 mites) 


Rate, 
9s. 9d. 
9s. 8d. 
13s. id. 
13s. 5d. 


Grain, i.e., wheat, is booked at a cheaper rate than flour or atta. Flom’ is luxury ; atta is necessity. 
Atta should certainly' be less than wheat. 

Grain for export should be booked at a higher rate than for home consumption. 

Question No. 32. — ^Therc certainly should be tribunal properly constituted to settle disputes 
between traders and Railway Administration. But it should be expeditious. I am strongly of 
opinion that such tribunals would save a considerable amount of time and labour both for traders 
and the Railway Administration. To give one or two instances ; — 

We booked some goods under ordinary Risk Note Form. These goods were lost, and found 
after eight months. The railway saj' they arc in good order; we say they are not. We have asked 
for an arbitrator, but so far no reply. The market has gone down considerably, and tribunal would 
settle such a case in a few' minutes. Another case : — 

We have booked to us a case of machinery under railway risk note. The case and the machinery 
arrived broken. The raihvay say they are not resiionsible, as it was packed badly. Why give a 
clear raihvay receipt, then 

The case has gone on for three year.s. Such arc only a few of the hundreds which happen, and 
'the apathy used by the department concerned is appalling. Such things would soon be settled by a 
tribunal. 


Question No. 33. — I should apjioint a body of inspectors under the jurisdiction of Director ot 
Industries to investigate the troubles of traders and the irregularities of raihvay officers. 

Question No. 04.— Jly experience partly brings me to the fact that railways’ rolling stock is not 
adequate to the requirements of the various industries of India, and I have come to this conclusion 
through the many failures of the Raihvay Administration to supply w'agons on indent. Also numer- 
able lines booking is closed ; also letters w'ritten to the traffic manager regarding wagons allotment, 
which usually results in failure. As 1 said, I have partly come to this conclusion because there aie 
innumerable causes which also go to make inadequate the ability of tlie railw’a.^ to handle goods. 
Tlie chief reason is that Raihvay Administration is not in sympnth_y or in close touch with the 
requirements of growing industries and development of trade in Iiidia. Not enough allotment to 
keep up with the growing requirements of industries. Also industries should be classified, and the 
allotment of W’agons should be given to the more essential industries. Pooling of wagons of all 
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railways. Wagons going back miles empty. Badly-labelled wagons winch go astray. Ibis latter 
is of common occurrence. Wagons should have a label inside as well ns outside. In tlie matter of 
transhipment yards, more up-to-date methods of handling should be adopted to expedite tiio release 
of wagons. 1 have noticed lately wagons converted into third-class passengers accommodation. 

This practice should be stopped. . , i 1 1 i i 

The old Stephenson typo of engines seen crawling about a marshallmg yard should bo scrapped. 
The speeding-up of the goods trains and the practice of keeping a goods tram waiting hours during 
its journey for the piurpose of keeping back a passenger train only live minutes, and also the corrupt 
practice usual in most districts of buying wagons, all tend to make the present rolling stock in- 
adequate. . . ... 

Question No. 35 . — I am the manager of the Bhupindra Flour Mills, Bliatinda, a station whicli 
can only receive its raw material and deliver its manufactured goods by rail, ibis consequently 
places us at the mercy of the railway. We are capable of handling 1,00,000 of maunds, i.c., mod- 
stufis, in and out per month. But owing to tho inability of the railway to handle our goods I do 
not think we have ever handled over 05,000, and our goods are well known all oyer India, and I can 
without fear of contradiction sa.v that this is partlj» due to the corrupt system in vogue. There is, 
no doubt, a shortage of rolling stock, which is to the advantage of the system^ of bargaining for 
wagons. Times innumerable have we wired, written, and personally seen D.T.&., station inaster, 
traffic manager, regarding the unfair treatment which we have been subjected to in this district. 
There is no doubt that the bazaar merchants are as much, if not more, to blame for this system, 
because in contact with these people I have come to the conclusion that they like tho system to 
some extent. It is only when, to use their term, someone gets greedy, that they gi-umblc. It has 
been so bad for us tliat both tho Traffic Manager, N. W. II., and also B. B. and C. I., have at 
different times made us a small allotment, liven then I liavo had occasion to complain that other 
people were getting wagons and we could not get our allotment. Innumerable ways are practised 
to place difficulties in tho way of traders. It would bo interesting reading to the Commission to 
know the reasons vvhy railway individuals have been reduced or transferred to another district, 
especially from the Traffic Department. I give these remarks without prejudice to_ nnj-ono, in the 
hope that one day the railways will be a boon and a credit to India and its industries. 


STATEMENT No. 70. 

Lala JMulk 1?aj Bhalla, Managing Director, I’unjab Co-operative Bank, liuhoro. — Note dated 

15tu EEBUDAnv, 1921. 

Note. — I was ompioydd in the Audit Dopurtniout of tho North Western Hallway as Inspector 
and Accountant aud on tho Bengal North-Western Itailway and Assam Bengal liailway as 
(government Accountant. 

Questions Nos. 1 and 2, — State should manage its own railways just as any other owner 
should manage his property. The owner works with an eye to the future, saves tho expenses of 
agency, and trains his own people for the work. Such working ought to bo conducive to economy, 
efficiency, and development. 

Under the present system, unfortunately, the mimagement by tlie State is almost as unsatis- 
factory as that under the companies, from the people's point of view. Both have tho directorates 
too distant and too high and separate from the people physically, socially, and mentally. Tho 
high officers composing the administration are in both cases inaccessible, living, as they do, in a 
world of their own, entirely out of touch with the people. Even while travelling by railway, they 
keej) the shutters of their saloon up to keep the travelling multitude out of sight. Such aloof- 
ness must keep them ignorant of the conditions prevailing on their charges and, consequently, 
unsympathetic in the matter of bettering them. 

The directors distant and separate from the people and tho high officers of the administration 
exclusive and screened, it is only natural that there should be in tho whole administration want 
of healthy tone to prevent officials dealing with the public becoming callous aud corrupt. 

The remedy in my opinion does not lie so much in changing the name, but the nature of the 
administration by: — 

(1) Deduction of the size of administrations; 

(2) Introduction of Indian element in the liailway Board and the directorates of the 

companies ; 

(3) Litroduction of Indian element in the higher ranks of administrations ; 

(4) Appointment of advisoiy boards, including Indian business men to assist departments 

dealing with the public. 

Question No. 3.— If management by tho companies has to be retained, they should not merely 
be domiciled in India, but contain in its directorate Indian business men. The latter will be in 
touch with the people, feel their influence, share their discomforts, and understand their griev-' 
ances. To them the removal of such discomforts and grievances must become a matter of personal 
concern. ^ 

Question No. 4 . — I think so. 

Question No. 5.— -They are out of touch with Indian conditions and requirements 

Question No G — ^ the case of railway companies domiciled in India, members of tho boards 
should be elected by the shareholders, representative of the public using tho railway to "uard 
their interest, and a nominee of the Government to safeguard theirs . . beiiP' -idded ” 

Question 7.— I see no reason to fear lack of continu% in a board domiciled in India 

and do not consider the appointment of a pemanent chairman nominated by tho Goverrmient 
essential. I do not consider that directors need be skilled in railway work, as experts in all kinds 
cf railway work will be at their disposal. 

Question No. 8. — ^No. 

Question No. 9. — ^I do not consider the idea of combination practicable. 

Questioiis Nos. 10 and 11. — A Board of control is necessary. 
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Question 12.— My iufomiutioii on this point is not recent, but I have known exception 

taken to the purchase of a book by an agent of a railway and to the employment of an additional 
peon by an auditor, but 1 have not known of an instance of control exercised in the interest 
of public using the railway, in the matter of comforts of passengers, expediting despatch and 
delivery of goods, and speedy disposal of claims. i o i 

Question- No. li.— -hho supply of funds has not been -adequate either for new construction 
or for improvement of the e.Msting railways. The total railway mileage in India is very small, 
giving one mile to 50 square miles of area of the counU-y, the average addition dm-ing the last 
10 years being less than 500 miles per year-. Large tracts of the country ar-e not served by 
railway. As regards existing railways, there are complaints of shortage of both passenger and 
goods stock on every one of them. Over the North Western Kaihvay there is overcrowding in 
almost all classes of carnages except first class. The second-class compartments at Lahore as 
a rule are allowed to carry a much p-eater number than fixed. Intermediate-class compartments 
are full to suffocation and the tliird-class compartments have at times passengers standing on 
footboards. On some brunch hues goods wagons are used for carrying passengera. Difficulty 
is felt in the despatch of goods, particularly cotton, and delivery of coal, which is attributable 
to the shortage of stock. All this is apparently due to open lines being starved for funds. 

Question No, 19. Ine q^uestion is not one where it should be safe to hazard a guess, but 
they should be much larger than six crores, which is the average for the last several years. 

Question No. 20. h unds should be raised wherever they can bo raised, preferably in India. 

Question No. 21.— The terms need modification. Interest guaranteed should be 6 per cent, 
and the net earnings above the amount required to pay the guaranteed interest should be divided 
between the Government and the company in the proportion of 1 to 2. 

Question No. 22. Dy all these means, but to ensure success of the measure people should 
realise the attractive nature of the investment offered. The railway capital in India has been 
earning about 8 per cent., but the fact is not known to the investing public. Efforts should bei 
made to give as much publicity as possible to results of the working of the principal railways. 

It should net, moreover, in view to the pai-t railway plays in the general welfare of the country, 
be- allowed to become less profitable in future and to tliis end steps should be taken to counteract 
the effect of the reeont great rise in working expenses, both by retrenchment of expenditure where 
practicable and by raising rates and fares where they can be raised nathout injurv to trade. Ee- 
trenchment is apparently practicable in the direction of reduction of a number of officers in the 
highest grades, some of whom will certainly be found superfluous, by decreasing inter-depart- 
mental correspondence and thus dcing away with considerable supendsing and signing estab- 
lishmont and by avoiding duplication and triplication of work which now keeps busy very large 
number of clerks. It should also he prnctioahlo in the matter of more economical use of stores. 

Passenger fares can he safely raised for 1st and 2nd classes to a considerable extent and for 
inter class to a small extent. Goods rates should be raised on many articles of luxury as also 
cn articles exported and imported from foreign countries. 

The above measures should help to maintain the level of railway profits at a high figure and 
to make the railway oajiital attractive investment. It must, however, be home in mind that this 
is part of a larger question of increase and mobilization of the financial resources of the country 
of which the first slop must bo the expansion of Indian banking institutions so as to place them 
within easy reach of all classes of population. 


STATEMENT No. 71. 

Setu PjiAUmj Dayal, M.I3.E., etc., Millowner, etc., Multan, Member of Advisory Board to the 
Director of Industries, Punjab. — ^Note dated 14tii Eebruakv, 1U21. 

Furt I. — Management oj Kaihvaijs oioned hy the State. 

1 am an out-and-out advocate of railways owned by State to be managed by State. Under 
no ciicumstancos the management to bo given of new linos to tbe companies or the present 
contracts to be renewed after then’ termination. 

My reasons are: — 

(1) The sole object of management by the companies is to get as much out of the public 

within the contracted periods. They do not and caimot manage in the permanent 
interest of the State. They look to the present and never care for the future 
prosperity of the State. 

(2) The company managements have met with absolute indiffcreuce the grievances of 

travelling public, •especially of the third and intermediate class passengers. 

(11) Their nuinagement is verj' inefficient. The lower class traffic officials who come m 
contact with travelling public are pai-d very low salaries as compared with State 
managed railways. Hence th'oy prey on the public and make up the deficiency. 

(4) jUI higher grade appointments m the company managed railwaj’s have been closed 

to Indians. 

(5) In State management, question of vested interest of competing lines will he very 

much reduced and loop lines, which are urgently required, will come into 
GXlstGUCG. 

(0) The greatest difficultj' that I as a trader feel will be removed by State management. 
Tire great wagon scarcity almost on eveiy line will be very much reduced. 
Nowadays wagons of other comiianies are allowed, after their contents are unloaded, 
to run cmiito to parent lino, at a time when goods sufficient to load hundreds of 
wagons are rotting on the station platform for months together. This is the case 
now in several districts of the N.W. Eailway, especially in Multan, where my head- 
quarters are. . . . j r. 

(7) The company management is not amenable to public opimon. They oftener defy it. 

(8) The railway administrations in India have a virtual monopoly, and such monopoly 

should better be exorcised by the State representing the public. 
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(9) Profits made by company’s management will be saved to India and the annual drain of 

crores of rupees will be stopped. _ * -j t j- 

(10) Company’s management generally indent their railwaj' equipments from outside India 

They do not aTieinpt to get them in India. 

Part 11. — Railway Board. 

The existing Eailway Board has failed to perform its duty owing to want of adequate power 
of control over railway administration. As I advocate management of btate railways by State 
only 1 advocate the abolition of the present Bailway Board. ^ ,■ n 

The railway administration to be in charge of a member of the Viceroy s Executive Council 
or under a Jlinister (Indian, of course) with advisory boards consisting of five members repre- 
senting various interests, c.g., trade, industry, labour, agriculture, and travelling public, etc. . 

The member or Minister in charge will, of course, be assisted by the competent technical staff 

Part 111. — Railway Finance. 

Not being an expert, I cannot express an opinion on this head. 

Part IV. — Oovcrnvicnt Uontrol oj Rates and Fares and hctllenient of Disputes. 

1. Rates and Fares. — The Government control over railway administration in respect ot 

fares and rates is quite inadequate. . 

Their control at present consists of fixing the maximum of passenger fares and of classifying 
of various items of goods tralfic together with maxima and minima to be charged for these classes. 

The railway administrations are using these iiowers very unwisely' and detrimental to the 
best interests of the public. 

The policy of the railway administration has been the development of foreign trade to the 
detriment of internal trade. 

The alliance and constant consultation with the European Gluunbers of Commerce and weight 
given to their opinions have always been adverse to the interest of Indiim public. 

Special rates are fixed for imports from countries outside India to all important centres of 
trade inlands, while no encouragement is given to fix such special rates for Indian industries, 
v.y., flour mills, which are now springing up in the couutiy' and their products are now in much 
demand in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Persian Gulf. 

Special rates are fixed on wool from Enzilka (great centre of woollen trade) to Dhariwal and 
Uawnpore where big woollen mills for manufacture of woollen fabrics are started by Europeans. 

The rates to be fixed by member or Minister in charge of railways with consultation of his 
advisoiy board. 

Pares and rates on internal traffic are already very' high. If more money is required I will 
suggest; — 

(a) Retrenchment in expenses; 

(b) Increase in rates on imports which are very low, rates on imported luxuries to be trebled. 

2. Settlement of Disputes. — At present, traffic manager, N.W. Bailway (Claim Department), 
settles claims. This settlement is very unsatisfactory; it betrays want of thoroughness and 
fairness. 

I will suggest arbitration court in each railway district, consisting of a lawyer (to be chair- 
man), a railway officer, and a respectable member of commercial community. 


Part V. — General. (Other Matters Germane to the Enquiry.) 

1. Canyiny Capacity. — On N.W. Eailway wagon scarcity is very acute. Goods lying and 
rotting on platforms for months together, foreign empties not always utilised. 

If there is State control, trucks will fall like rain and trucks of different comjiunios can be 
utilised, besides laige funds to be allotted for construction of trucks. 

(2) Branch Lines. — i\Iore liberal tenns should be offered by the Government to induce 
capitalists and construct branch lines. Present policy to guarantee or 4 per cent, is short- 
sighted. The rate to be not less than 7 per cent. 

Besides grant of free laud and finaucial accommodation to be granted to district boards and 
municipal conmiittees In the Punjab there is a great field for these lines. 1 know of one line 
which, if constructed, will pay more than 12 per cent. It is a line between Samundri and Gojra — 
a distance of about 18 miles. ^ 

Branch lines to be of special gauge of 2 ft G in. The gauge not to exceed this. 

These branch lines to be worked by the promoting companies. 

fi. Uncertainty of Getting Trucks.— This is ruinous. Those who make forward contracts of 
cotton wheat, etc lose heavily. My factoiy at Gojra now working will be closed next week foi 
not getting trucks for coal or wwd fuel as loading on several railway districts in N.W.E. is stopped. 
Ootton worth lacs of rupees is lying in the compounds. ^ ^ 

. Arrangements to be made amongst railway administrations to utilise empties of each other 
line will ease the tension. ^ ^ 

C'orniption.— Bribeiy is rampant in the Traffic Department of North-Western Eailwnv 
Locentlj^a European D T.S. Multan, and his train clerk were sent to various terms of imprison 

toTtop c^Stion.“'° 'Attention Ledc.l 

feLle!Tnd£d:;iasrpa"^^^^^^ 


to 
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STATEMENT No. 72. 

E. A. Scott, Esq., Director of Industries, ITinjub. 
j”rds, mi Vo. 0.03 brooght io olo.o ood omOmKrtrewSf illo hoffi" «“d “ta?dip1i'Jtam“ 

oMc .Of.. 0. io.igb. into dim.i,.4 0. bSfcS'trd th” ; I”?.:. SSoSSr. ” 

far as the moving of goods was concerned. lujucim cumiuunwj m so 

The whole of this service has been on State railways 

During the past 18 months I have been employed by the Tunjab Government as Director of 
Industries and Director of Civil Supplies, 1 unjab. While carrying out tiiesc duties and travelling 
as an ordinary passenger I have had umque opportunities of viewing the railway administration 
from, the point of view of the industrial and commercial community Snd from that of the General 
public. “ 

Especially in my offiml position as Director of Civil Supplies have 1 had tlie opportunity of 
seeing and learning the dfflculties to which the commercial and industrial communities are very 
often put in carrying on their busmess in so far as railway transport is concerned. On the other 
hand, iny extended service on the railway enabled me to consider the question from an unprejudiced 
point of view. It is chiefly in this connection that I would request the Committee to consider mv 
evidence, which I will now proceed to give in accordance with the questionnaire 

I would like to take the opportunity of recording that in all my dealings witli the authorities of 
the North-Western Eailway in my official position the railway authorities have alwa\s "ivcii me 
such assistance as has been in their power considering the numerous difficulties under which they 
curry on their work. •’ 


PfiTt I— The Mana-gcincnt of Railways Owned by the State. 


I do not thinlc it is essential to have served both on a State and a com])any managed ruilwu\ 
to enable one to give an opinion on their relative merits. Undoubtedly such uu experience would 
have assisted and given additional weight to any opinions e.xpressed, but there are certain goiicrul 
conditions mid principles which regulate the administration of the tu’O methods on which it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a fairly accurate decision. No reliable conclusion can be arrived at by comparing 
the relative earnings of State and company managed railways, as no two of these are constructed or 
worked under similar conditions. 

The efficiency of a railway as a means of transport depends to a great extent (a) on its equip- 
ment and (b) on the staff ; in both these matters it can be shown that company management has 
the advantage. 

2. Eegarding (a), the maintenance and improvement of equipment entails an adequate supply 
of funds ; such funds are more likely to be forthcoming when asked for by a responsible and e.x- 
perienced board of directors than on the representations of an agent, as would be the ease of a State- 
managed line. 

3. Eegarding (6), it is hardly worth mentioning the advantages under which a company works 
regarding the engagement and subsequent selection of its staff, especially in the higher posts. 
Numerous-cases can be instanced where companies have selected men from the State railways to 
fill their higher posts when they considered none of their own staff was suitable, but it would be 
difficult to quote any case where Government bad in a similar way engaged company servants. The 
reasons for this may be many, but one of the chief is that on State railways all promotion is regu- 
lated by seniority, which is in itself a principle leading to inefficiency. The company, on the other 
hand, selects his senior officers and is not hidebound by the rights of seniority, and is so enabled to 
advance and retain its more capable men. I’his defect in State management may at first sight be 
considered one which could be easily rectified, but years of ex))eiience shows that it is not so. 
During my service I had received numerous Government resolutions and orders that in future pro- 
motion would be made wholly' by' selection, but this has not been and is not being done. 

4. The efficiency of an established railway depends more on the traffic department than on 
any other, and yet recruitment for this department necessitates no special recognised qualifications ; 
the majority of the appointments are made by' nomination and influence ; especially is this the case 
in so far as recruits from this country are concerned. Eegarding recruitment from England, cer- 
tain qualifications are said to be necessary, but these are not concrete enough to ensure generally 
capable recruits. This is a very important matter, and should bo espceiall.y considered not only' in 
connection with future recruits, but also in connection with those recruited in the past u lio arc un- 
likely to make efficient officers ; the question is a difficult one, but not ineapable of solution. 

Companies do not suffer to the same extent from this defect, which again shows they arc more 
efficient managers of railways than the State. 

5. In view of the above, my' answers to the questions are : 


My considered suggestions on this question, therefore, are: 

(a) State-owned railways now worked by companies should continue to bo so worked. 

(b) The question of transferring the State-worked railways ito coniiuinios should be cun- 

sidored: this may be feasible in the case of the E.B S.E. and the O.IUN., but more 
difficult in the case of the North-Western Eailway, owing to the existence of long 
lengths of the railway which were built for purely military purposes, and wliicb, with- 
out being attached to the main system, wouid be more expensive to run than tliey are 
at present. 

Eegarding detail replies to the nine questions j.nt under the bead, ii is not possible to answer 
them gSuerally. All the points raised in these questions would have to be considered when the 
, railway' and the proposed working company concerned were knou n. 
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Part 11. — I'tie Baihvay Board and Government of India, Gontrot. 


Question No. 10. — Tlie system of control by a board is satisfactory. i r n 

Question No. 11. — ^Tbe board should have a president who should also bo a member of Council 
for Railways. He should be assisted by members to the number as may bo coMidered imeessary 
but one of these members should be appointed w'holly to attend to and deal with the interests of 
commerce and the public; he should be the senior member of the board after the president, and 
should ho nominated to the post by the Chambers of Commerce of the country, and should be 
allowed to appoint his own superior staff. This member may find it necessary to appoint Ins repre- 
sentatives at large commercial centres to act as an intermediary between the raihvay , the coinmcr- 
cial community and the Local Government. The board’s subordinate staff are at present all otate 
railway men whose experience is generally limited to State railways. I think a proportionate 
number of this stafi should be taken from companies’ lines, theh service with the Board being 


limited to a fixed number of years. 

Question No. 12. — have had no experience in this connection. 

Question No. 13. — The appointment of a member on the Board, as suggested in reply to ques- 
tion 11, would tend to remedy the defect which at present exists. I should say at present, judging 
by results, that the Board’s powers are limited and should be enlarged. 

Question No. 14. — See reply to question 13. 

Question No. 15. — I consider that in the question of the construction of new railways and 
feeder tramways the powers of the Railway Board require modification; the final say in these 
matters should rest with Local Governments, who arc in a far better position to recognise the 
transport requirements of their province than the Railway Board. 

Question No. 16. — See reply to question 11. 


Part 111.— Raihvay Finance. 

Question No. 17. — ^Funds have not been adequate. 

(a) New Gonstructions. — There are many lines which have been surveyed and are badly 

required to develop the country, but for which funds are not forthcoming. 

(b) Maintenance and (c) Improvement of Existing Railways. — One has only to look through 

the daily and continual restrictions to free booking published by all railways to realise 
that the railway as a machine for transporting goods is badly out of order. 

I attach a copy of “ North-Western Railway Gazette,” dated November 29th, picked uj) at 
random, and invito attention to tbo ongineoving rostviotions on pages 1217-1219 and other traffic 
restrictions on pages 1222 to 1288. These restrictions clearly show that the maintenance and im- 
provement grants have been long insufficient. 

Question No. 18. — No opinion. 

Question No. 19. — Cannot estimate. 

Question No. 20. — Capital should be raised wherever possible. 

Question No. 21. — ^To further encourage capitalists to build railways under the branch lino 
terms, it is suggested that the rates which may be charged by the company should bo made more 
elastic, that the standard to which the railwaj’s are to be built should in the first instance bo 
reduced. 

Questions Nos. 22-25. — Am not in a position to answer. 

Question No. 26. — The finances of the railways should be entirely separated from the Govern- 
ment of India; the president and his board should have full control and be authorised to raise 
capital. 

(a) I consider that the present system has been very detrimental not only to railwaj's, but to 
the development of this country. 

(fi) Am unable to reply to this, but if the railways do not pay a reasonable revenue on the 
expended capital the rates and fares should be raised, but this should be done 
advisedly so as not to discourage new enterprises. 

Question No. 27. — Am not in a position to reply to the first part of this question, but it is worth 
noting that though a well-managed railway system benefits tbo country and helps to develop it, a 
badly-managed system maj' do the opposite. 

Question No. 28. — The annual Budget system is an invention of the Government Finance De- 
partment, partly to simplify their work and jinrtly to allow of a margin of safety for inaccurate 
budgotting; if there were any advantages in it it would be adopted by business concerns, which it is 
not. The effects on working of railways as business concerns are disastrous ; the abolition of this 
system alone would greatly iaellltate railway worliing. 

Question No. 29. — No knowledge. 


Part IV. 

Questions Nos. 30 and 31. Regarding rates, 1 would draw the attention of the Committee to 
paras. 270-278 of the Industrial Commission’s report. The matter would probably be one of the 
chief functions of the member of the Railway Board suggested in my reply to question 11 above. 

Question No. 32. ^A Railu ay Commission for settling these disputes is a cumbersome machine. 
The Railway Board member (suggested answer to question 11) would undoubtedly take up this 
question. 

Question No. 33. ^The Committee have undoubtedly heard numerous complaints from mer- 
chants and others of illegal gratification taken by railway officials, and the general unsatisfactory 
sfctitG of tue rclatious existing between ^lie cominercitil find travelling comiiiiuiity and the railway. 
I am in a position to verify that a certain percentage of these complaints are substantially correct. 
I have for some months been considering the matter with a view of recommending some method of 
lessening or eiadicating the defect, but the question is a very difficult one, but in view of its serious- 
ness I think some energetic steps .should be taken to remedy it. This question would eventually be 
dealt with by the member on the Boad appointed to safeguard the interests of the public if such a 
membei-be appointed; but in the meanwhile I would suggest that a special officer be appointed 
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under the agent of each railway whore the practice is considered to be most prevalent whose sole 
duty ivould be to safeipiard the mlercsts of the public. His duty would be not only to enquTre fnto 
these allegations of illegal gratification, but to enquire into and report undue delays, losses and 
general iiTegulanties wluch may exist m so far as the relations of the public and the railway were 
concerned. I am hopeful that if an efliciont officer be appointed to the post and concentrated his 
attention to one statioii at_a time, good results would follow. It would probably take him some 
time to rectify the defects in ead^ especially to start with, but if this were once done it is 

very doubtful if the defects, once eradicated, would bo re-established. Tlie success of the exneri- 
ment would of course depend on appointing the right class of officer. I recommend the suggests n 
to the considoratioii of the roiiiimtteo. 

QncHlou No. >-aiIways is at present apparently not adequate (see 

copy of Gazette attached), but this may not ho due to depreciation of the machiimry 

owing to lack of funds. I think a certain amount is due to lack of efiicicnl working. To remedy 
this, I would suggest tlic employment on railways, under the direct orders of the a|ent, efficienoy 
officers, whoso duty it would be to inquire into the causes of inefficient workin| and suggest 
remedies. °° 

Question No. 35. — ^Nil. 


STATEMENT No. 7.3 

* Mr. Ij. N, E.SNni.i.Ti, Master of the Puii}nh Trades Assreiation, Tjalioro — Norn h.^ted 

2.5T/t PininiTATiv, 1021. 

I am of ojiiiiion that all Indian railways should be company managed If this system were 
adopted the public Avould havc^thc benefit of healthy competition betweoii bodies independent of 
each other and who were anxious to increase their business as much as possible, just as two 
hiisiiiess rivals in the same lino of commerce endeavour to do now. 

The nhsence of healthy ermpetition on State railways hampers enterprise and the worlring 
of them becomes stereotyped, allowing little scope for individual ability, and thus promotion comes 
hy seniarify and not by inerit. Tn a commercial iiiidertaJcing p man is iisuallv selected by his 
principals for his skill or individual capacitv for coping with work and wc often see a big busi- 
nc=s managed efficiently by young men, who, if employed in noveniincnt work, would possibly 
he relegated to the system of promotion by seniority, irrespective of efficiency. Company man- 
agement would mean incmasod efficiency in control Officei-s would be selected for their' merits 
and nhility and prometion hy the Board of Directors of the particular railway Accordingly all 
servants of tho company would be working for the ultimate good of the concern generally and if 
placed on a profit-sharing system, much of the present day negligence and wastage of money and 
goods by employers of tho railways would be avoided 

Capital . — Capital might, hr raised in India if the investment were made attractive enough, 
for the 1'n.st (wo years have seen enormous sums raised for commercial enterprises offering a 
ffiirly roasonnhle prmm'sc of ret uni. It shruld not he difficult to arrange for a 5 per cent or 0 
percent, return in my opinion. I'rom a business man's point of view, tberc is enormous room 
for economy, and it should he ]iossib!e to hring in larger eaniings T think fares would stand 
a slight increase. I do not think the travelling tuiblic would mind paying a little more to get 
increased comfort. I imagine .'In! class passengert- would gladlj' dr so to avoid the terrible con- 
ditions which they arc compelled to juit n|) with (o-duy. If comfort for them were increased in only 
a small deforce, for instance, more room, more oomfort.able sealing and belter lights, and why not 
fans? If comfort of this sort were assured, I think it would mean vorv greatly increased earn- 
ings for all railways, and in (iim bigger profits and an assured dividend fer investors 

The niising of money hrre would of course necessitate the Board of Directors locating their 
oflices in India. This is very essential and if follows, increased efficiency from this would be 
considerable, and would further satisfy (he present uneasiness over monev earned in the country 
net advantageously utilised in the coimiry for continued development. Hew can a hoard sitting 
0,000 miles away expect to control affairs as efficicntlv as a board on the spot? In the former 
case the sources of information arc eonfinod to official documents and are out of touch with the 
personnel, wliorens in (he latter ease they can cause immediate enquiries. The Board of 
Directors should consist of oxiicrls and of course a Government nominee. 

Carriiinq Capnc.it>i . — Company management, would remove (ho trouble experienced by the 
cornmercinl commiinit.v grnernll.v in the transport of goods. Tlio question of movement of mer- 
chandise requires vi-ry serious stnd.v and I do not tliink sufficient attention is paid to tin's very 
imperiant problem to-day. It does not appeiw right to me that it should take two to three 
weeks in transport gooiis from Karachi to Bnliorc. and four to five weeks from Calcutta. The 
aneiinl exodus of hnsinesses from the plains to the hills, and virr versa, is always fraught with 
considerable diffinultifs and tronhlc and it is rcnll.v a verv serious matter for members of my com- 
miinlty who arc obliged to deplete (heir stocks weeks hofore there should be any actual need of 
doing so, morelv because the transport of goods occupies an unreasonable time. There is much 
room fer the speeding up of goods trains all over India The shortage of wagons may cause some 
delay in transport, now, hul apart from this (here is the matter of hurrying trains forward when 
they are once on the wav. . , . , . , 

In addition to the sneeding up of ordinarv goods (raffie, T would ndvoento a s.ystem of expiess 
goods trains run to published time-tables available to the public ns are passenger tram time-tables 
and which the morchnnfs can select to send their merchandise hy with a certain amount of ?nmy 
nntee ns to time of arrival at destination. T do not think the commercial communitv would ohject 
(o paving an additional tariff for this facility, and if efficiently run on proper-managed lines this 
would be a great boon, and no doubt increased prosperity nil round. 
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STATEMENT No. 74. 

Kai Bauaduk Ganoa Ham, G.I.E., iM.V.O., Member Institute Civil Engiuoei-s, Member Institute 

Mechanical Engineers, late of P. W. D., retired, now an agriculturist and factory owner.— 

Note dated 25th FEUituAity, 1921. 

I speak as a member of the commercial community and one of the travelling public. 

The railways us now managed, whether State-managed or companj’-managed, frorn people':, 
point of view, are very bad, unsympatlietic, callous to the earning interests, the subordinate stall 
thoroughly corrupt, and the whole system unsatisfactory and unsuited to meet the requirements oi 
the trade as well as the travelling public. 

The defects are as follows : — 

(ft) Want of supervision . — ^Railway officers down to D.T.S. are given lordly saloons and car- 
riages, and when thej’ travel the station staff comes to know beforehand who is coming and bj' whal 
train he is travelling. 

Remedy. — All saloon carriages should be taken away except from the agent and the heads r' 
traffic and engineering. At best they might reserve a compartment to themselves when they aic 
travelling long distances. Traffic officers should pay surprise visits and should always travel ineog- 
nito ; no objection to extension of comfortable rest-houses all along the line. 

(5) D.T.S. should personally visit mandis (trade centres) and should hear the complaints first- 
hand, and when staying in his rest-house should be freely accessible to the public. 

(c) Eailwaj's at present do not meet the requirements of the trade as well as the travelling 
public, and they say it is due to shortage of wagons and shortage of coal. 1 do not believe in either.: 
the question of carrying capacity of wagons and trucks, as well ns carriages for passengers, is not 
properlj' studied. To begin with, I am firmly of opinion that goods wagons are not properly de- 
signed. Standing along a long line of goods train, we find that the tare of wagons varies consider- 
ably from one-third to half. Special attention should be paid to a reform in this direction, and all 
old-fashioned wagons should be scrapped, and the tare should be brought down to one-fourth. In 
passenger carriages, specially first and second class, a considerable saving of carrying capacity can 
be effected by introducing corridor carriages, as on the Continent; the luggage racks should be con- 
siderabl3' extended and improved. Low seats should be avoided, so as to give a lot of space for 
luggage under the seats. 

In regard to coal, the so-called shortage of the carrying capacitv is throttling all industries, and 
yet I believe it is due to enormous waste of coal in the locomotives and in the engines worldng at 
the pumping stations. Want of double lines also lends to enormous waste of coal, because the goods 
trains have to wait for a very long time to let the passenger trains pass by. There should be more 
extensive use of mixed trains. There is no reason why goods trains should not run at fixed times, 
and each such train may take a couple of third-class passenger vans at the back of the trains. The 
difficulty of the want of vacuum brakes can be got over. 

(rf) A special technical committee should investigate how much coal is used in the Railway De- 
partment, who, I believe, are extremely uneconomical and careless, because they have the pick in 
quality and preference in the carrying capacity of wagons, and this extravagance in the Railway De- 
partment tells on the public demands. 

Having made these general observations, I shall try to answer the questions ns far ns I can. 

Question No. 1. — ^I would prefer State management, subject to improvements to remove the 
defects above mentioned. Why pay a share of earnings to com])nnies ? If the earnings are to be 
.shared, the share ought to go to the staff on the modern business methods. At present all rnilwa.ys, 
taken together, pay under 8 per cent If they are properly managed none should pay less than 12 
per cent., and a good many should pay 20 per cent. The remedy' is, generally' spealring, dcccn- 
tralisation. To begin with, the sy.stem of Government borrowing for general purposes and then 
.vllotting doles to railways is unbusinesslike. Both railways and canals are business concerns, and 
should be managed on business lines. The surplus earnings of each railway should be utilised in 
the improvement of that particular railway, so as to create a healthy' competition. Special grants 
should be made from general revenues of the country on strategic lines in the Punjab, and this 
allotment should be spent on doubling the lines and construction of more loop linos in Punjab, so 
that the public does not suffer when there is a demand for military traffic, which is not a concern of 
Punjab alone, but the whole of India. 


Part II. 

The Railway Board is no doubt a great improvement on the old system, but it should not b;' 
under any other department ; the president should have a seat in the Executive Council. The con- 
stitution of the Railway Board requires considerable modification. In tlie first place, the Board 
.should be split up into two parts, technical and traffic. A good railway engineer need not be a good 
traffic man, and rice ve . Each section should have experts. The traffic section of the Board 
should be represented by an honorary board representative of the people and the trade. A mail 
from each province should be ap])ointed on the Board by nomination or election. 

2. Railway Board should delegate more extensive powers to the agents and managers, and 
should not meddle in petty details. Agents should have free hand in buying stores, and they should 
be given explicit instructions to give preference to indigenous articles' and to the productions of 
Indian concerns. I have already given my opinion about the ]nirchasc of stores before the Store- 
Committee. 


Pari III. 

Questions Nos. 19 and 20. — ^At least 20 crores are required each year for railways, and all sur- 
plus earnings of jiarticular railways should be devoted to those railways, decentralised, ns I hove 
already said. For the balance, cnR for the money should be first made iii India and then in England. 
Prefeience shares to be at the rate of 1 per cent, above the highest rate of Government paper, and 
shares should be offered as (a) Debentures, (b) Preference shares, (c) Ordinary shares. The earn- 
ings of railu ays .should be divided thus, taking the amount earned as 100, pay in somewhat ns the 
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pe“‘“bks4o\^tufi 

Question No. 21.-The terms now offered to iL'publirerTLTlEtn^^^^ too 

much red tape is obsened in negotiations. Government of India sliould be final autliority in all 
railway matters. 

Question No. 23. I have a scheme of revenue compounding which I need not describe ■ 1 will 
hand over a few copies of my pamphlets on the subject. If this scb erne is adopted anv amount of 
money can be raised in India, and all the hoarded wealth of India, to whicli Government have 
•largely contributed by their wroii" policy of selling gold by tender.s, can be disgorged. 

Part IV. 


The present system of payment of claims ,s unsatisfactory and leads to corruption. If a con- 
signment goes astray payment shou d be promptly made to the claimant, but searching ennuirv 
should be made in each case why they went astray, and the neglecting staff should be properlV 
punished. At present a good many consignments go astray for want of proper system of labelling. 

Every y®s'r lailuay confeiences are held, but this conference of representatives of different rail- 
ways is generally held to settle disputes between each railway, but no conference is held to hear the 
grievances of the public. In all railway conferences representatives of people and trade should he 
invited. 

General. 


Carrying capacity is inadequate, and even what exists is not properly utilised. I think trading 
firms should bo allowed to own wagons, in lieu of which they may receive preferential treatment. 
Preferential treatment to traders for full truckloads, if propel ly organised, can lead to very profit- 
able results. 

There is no reason why’ railways should not earn more money by charging, say, 25 per cent, 
mort on the occasion of fairs and visits to holy places by running special trains. 

Generally speaking, railways should be treated as business concerns and should be managed on 
hitsiness linos, and management should be assisted by consulting boards to represent the interest 
of the public. 


STATEMENT No. 75. 

F. A. Hadow, Esq., Agent, North-Western Railway. 

Note. — My experience on Indian railways has been as follows: — 

189B-1902. — ^Mainly on new railway constuotion in Bengal, but with short periods ns open 
line Engineer. 

1902-1905. — Assistant Manager, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

1905-1909. — ^Assistant Secretary (Engineering) to the Railway Board. 

1909-1911. — Manager and Engineer-in-Oliief, Bhawnagar-Gondal-Junngnd-Porbnndar Rail- 
way, Kathiawar. 

1911-1916. — Deputy Manager (Deputy Agent), North-Western Railway 

1916-1919. — Secretary, Railway Board. 

1919-1920. — Agent, North-Western Railway. 

Part 1. — The Management of Raihoays Owned by the State. 

1. The reasons which have led to most of the large railways in India being owned by the 
State are explained in the note on this subject which has foimed an appendix to the Administra- 
tion Report on Indian Railways in recent years. The question whether in any country where the 
State omis the railways these should be tvorked by the State on by companies which are given an 
interest in the working is one which has to be considered on the conditions prevailing in that country 
from time to time. 

2. There may, for instance, be a time in the early stages of a country’s development when 
it is inadvisable to work State-owned raihvays on commercial principles, and when, consequently, it 
is necessary to work them by State agency, or it may be politically necessary in a country which 
has extensive land frontiers where military requirements are paramount to keep the working of 
such railways in the hands of the State, even though they can be worked commercially. Neither 
of these conditions seems to apply at the present day to the State-owned raihvays in India, except, 
po-.sibly, to parts of the North-Western Railway on the north-west frontier; nith the latter excep- 
tion all the State-owned railways in India can now be ivorked on conJtnercial principles as they 
have been in the past. 

•3. To anive at a decision on the question of working depends, therefore, on — 

(a) whether it would be financialh' more profitable to Government to work all State-owned 

railways by State agency or to hand them over to companies (with an interest in 
them) to work on behalf of the State; and 

(b) whether State or company management is likely to be more efficient ki meeting trade 

requirements. 

These are both difficult questions to answer and they overlap one another to sonae extent ; as 
regards (a), altliough it might be argued that the surplus profits earned by the working companies 
arc a loss to Government, it is certain that there is a considerable saving to Govei*nment to set 
against this for, if all State-owned railways were worked by the State, a much larger controlling 
organisation than exists at present would bo necessaiy. Moreover, Goverament would find it 
much more difficult to woi'k on commercial principles if all State-omied railways were worked by 
the State than at present when the majority are worked by companies, and this might result in 
'educed earhihgs. 
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4. It is veiT difficult for a Grovemment department to work on commerciffi principles, and the 

fact that it has succeeded to a considerable extent in doing so on State-worked railways m Inffia is 
due, in my opinion, to the fact that several of its own railways have been worked juongsffie by 
companies on a profit-sharing basis. I am unable to anticipate that it nou ® ® ® 

of the trade of the country generally to work all the State-owned railways by State agency, for, 

1 think, there would ineidtably be a falling off in efficiency, and this would sooner later react 
on trade, which would again seriously afiect the finances of the State. Any proposd, therefore, to 
hand over the worldng of the company-worked railways to State agency should be deprecated tmd, 
in my opinion, it would be preferable to hand over other State-worked railways to companies tlian 
to move in the other direction. It is possible also that the retention of the working companies- 
will give openings for tlie raising of more capital, which is so badly required at piesent foi develop- 
mr.nt. On the whole, I am in favour of the existing arrangement continuing. 

5. The present system, under which such working comjianies in India hold a share of the 
capital and receive a proportionate share of the net earnings, appears to bo the best system that 
can be devised, and the advisability of such companies holding a considerably larger share of the 
capital expended on the construction of such railways might he considered, though this would 
result in a loss of profit to Government, in order to allow of more money being available for rml- 
way development. It might, perhaps, be considered advisable that the share held by the working 
company should be limited by a requirement that Government should hold a certain percentage 
of the capital in order that the interests of the company might not become predominant. 

6. The Board of Directors of such companies would, I thinlc, ordinarily sit in the country 
where the company is domiciled, that is, where the capital has been riused, and so long as the 
majority of the shareholders in the existing companies are resident in the United Kingdom, it is 
difficult to see how the domicile could be moved to India before the termination of the existing 
contract. In my opinion, however, it is desirable to aim at domiciling such companies in India 
and that Boards of Directers of them should sit in India. I should expect that this can only be 
done very gradually, but it seems to me that there must be a certain amount of disadvantage in 
the Board of Directors of a raihniy company sitting in a country so far away from the country’ in 
which the railway is situated. 

7. I have had no personal experience of working on a State-owned company-worked railway, 
but it must be more difficult lo wo’k with a Board of Directors five or six thousand miles away than 
nith an equally capable board on the spot, even tboiigli the difficulties may be to a greot extent' 
reduced by frequent v’isits paid bj' such directors to India. It is a question, however, whether 
equallj’ capable of Boards of Directors could be found in India, and tlioi’e would, undoubtedly, be 
difficulty about this in the first instance, though it is probable that the demand would eventually 
create a satisfactory supply. Tlie East Indian Railway Company have in Calcutta a sort of sub- 
sidiary board, but I do not Icnow whether this board is of any great assistance to the Home Board 
or to the agent, or whether it is really more than a board of advice to whom the agent can go lo 
obtain help or infomiation on trade matters: it is possible, however, that the idea might be 
developed, though I do not quite see how such a board could really fill anything but an advisory 
capacity if the real Board of Directors were sitting in London. An Advisory Board of n similar 
nature might also be of use to the agent of a State-worked railway and to Government. 

8. On the whole, while I hold to the opinion that it will eventually be better for India to 
have the boards of such railway companies sitting in Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, than in London, 
it appears to me that progress in this direction must necessarily be very slow and depend, to a 
veiw great extent, on where the capital of such railway companies is raised. I do not see that the 
constitution of such a board need prove an insuperable difficulty, and I think it ought to bo 
possible to find suitable men of business who. in combination with one nr two experienced Indian 
railway men, could satisfactorily perform the functions of such a board. Tliero might bo one 
Government representative ■•.n -iich a Board of Directors, but the final control b,\ the Government 
of India would presumably have to bo maintained, and, therefore, T do not consider it necessaiy 
that the chairman should lie a Government man. 

Part II.— Railway Board and Government of India Control. 

9. A Board composed mainly, if not entirely, of men of long experience on Indian railivays 
is probably the best organisation that can be framed for the control by Government of its intores'ls 
in the State-owned railways. But the present board, consisting of a president and two members, 
is not really strong enough for the work to be done, and the president of the Railway Board should 
be member of Council for Railways Tlie president and members of the Board should have 
time to make tours over India aud get info direct touch with the local Governments: at present, it 
is all they can do to keep pace with the work that now passes through their office, and their tours 
are much too few and far between. Moreover, there is no doubt that the reformed councils will 
t^e up a good deal more of the time of the president, and, if he becomes member of Council for 
Railways, and, consequently, has to represent Government in the CouncO of State, of another 
member of the Board also who would have to .dt in the Legislative Assembly. 

10. The Board must, therefore, be strengthened and, I thinlc, should consist of three 
members at least in addition to the president, who should always he a technical railway man; of 
the three members, two at least should be railway men, and the third, if possible, an experienced 

Znld important that an expert mechanical engineer 

should be attached to the Railway Board’s staff, and, probably, one or two additional assent 
secretanes are requwed, it is almost im impossibility for the secretary to be directly responsible for 
he work of any particular branch of the office, though this has been attempted sometimes. 

might be argued that a Board of four members, including the president would be 
insufficient, bite I ani distinctly of opinion that everything possible has not vet been done to relieve 
the Board s office from being encumbered wth unnecessary references. 

■ 1 of the Board towards the State-worked railways are, of course different from its 

relation towards company-worked railways; towards the latter it has to see that the interesTs of 
Government are not neglected by the working company, but towards the Statlworked rffilways 
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'It ili tL'6’ position of a'Jiolird of Dii'eotors; and, consequently, luis to deal with ii nuinbei' of ques- 
' tions ii good deal smaller in importance’ than those which are referred to it by the comjuni^-woi'ked 
nlihviiys. In the e.veruise of this function of a Board of Directoi's of State-worked railwa\s, how- 
•‘e'C-r,'it is'in many respects compelled by the applieatiou of Government rules und regulations lu 
'receive references on matters which might well' be left to the agents of those railways to settle, 
"i'h’ese rules are many of them quite unsuitable for the control of the large and lioterogcneous staff 
of a big railway system which is meant to be worked on a commercial basis. Por instance, if my 
locomotive sui)erintendent gets a chance of employing a mechanic or driver whose market value is 
•intermediate between the top and bottom of a certidn sanctioned class, a reference becomes 
’ necessary from him to me, and by me to the Eailway Boardpoften by the time those formalities 
are gone through the chance of obtaining the services of the applicant, which may be badly 
required, has been lost as he obtains employment elsewhere. This is a question that ■ 1 have 
’’already referred to the Eailway Board. 

• 12.' ■ Similarly,' there are cases which it is right that the agent of a State-worked railway 
should refer to the Eailway Boai-d, but on which the Eailway Board themselves have not th(^ 
power to give a final decision, although it seems proper that they should have. A case such as 1 
have in mind would be that of a gazetted officer who is nob on one of the ordinai'y establishment 
scales, but is something of a specialist; the Board have to spend valuable time in ti-j’ing to obtain 
the sanction of the Finance Department to the special sahuy propo'-ed and are not aFv'ays succoss- 
’ ful, though they are presumably in the best position to gauge the value of that particuiar officer's 
scivices to Government. Here, again, there is the possibility of the services of a valuable officer 
being lost in this way. 

18. Other instances of matters which should bo decided finally by the Eailway Board or by 
' the agent could easily be found. To a groat extent these matters encumber the Eailway Board’s 
office with detail which they should be free from and take away from the time which ought to bo 
• spent in considering important matters of policy. I am of ojvinion also that the attention paid to 
I petitions causes a good deal of waste of time. In these ways I should think thcie is a distinct gain 
in company worlring. 


Furl 111. — liailway Finance. 

14. The most serious mutter at the present time is the question ol the supply ot iuuds lor 
the maiutcuanco, improvement, and development of Indian railwajs. So tar as maintenance is 
concerned, the immediate dilliculty lies more in obtaining material, but 1 do not think it can bo 
said that the supply of funds for maintenance purposes has alwaj s been adequate. Before the 
war started the larger railways were drawing up elaborate programmes for renewal of permanent 
wify and' rolling stock, and these, 1 believe, generally showed that in order to ensure efficiency in 
transportation by rail of the increased trade anticipated, bigger expenditure on maintenance was 
required.' As a result of the war the position is now worse on all railwajs. The N.W. Eailway 
programme of renewals is vci-j’ seriously in arrears, and for some years to come vei'y heavy 
expenditure on renewals has to be met, and this must be irrovided for. 

' ■ 15. Moreover, expenditure on renewals of permanent waj and rolling stock neprly always 
involves betterment, and capital imd revenue funds are simultaneously required in sucli cases, but 
the expenditure on the purchase of all materials is entirely debited in the first instance to capital ; 
the capital budget, therefore, has to provide for; — 

(o) the purchase of all stores and materials, even though eventually used for pure nuiiu- 
tenauce purposes; 

(by the rehef of the capital account by debit to revenue of such stores and materials as are 
, , , . utilised for worldng or maintenance purposes. 

- -1 Eidian railways are, however, still dependent on a distant source ot supply for a lai'ge propor- 
tion of their stores and materials, and the difficulty of working t.^ an. annual capital budget thgt 
has been prejiared on the assinnption that certain articles would be received in a certain time is 
veiy great and leads to the necessity for perpetually reviewing the budgets, both capital and 
revenue. 

113. For instance, oven before the war it used to talre 18 months from the date of sending 
forward an indent before locomotives could be expected to arrive, and an indent could not always 
be sent forward at a time which would ensure the arrival ot the locomotives in the next financial 
year, this resulting in considerable emban'assment to the railway budget. This is only one 
instance of the difficulty which ai'ises in working to progriunmes of renewals and development 
imder the present system in which a railway administration never knows in advance whether it 
will be able to follow up a desired programme in improving its capacitj'. In one way it is an 
extreme instancej for a locomotive is an article at one end of the scale as regards the period tolcen 
to supply, but in other ways it is not a particularly embarassuig article, for a locomotive is com- 
plete in itseU, whereas other ai'ticles which have to be obtained are only parts of the work which 
has to be done. 

17. Under the present system capital funds which have not been spent by the end of a 
financial year lapse, and in the circumstiuices explained above it is a vei'j’ serious handicap to 
economic development that the capital funds are dealt with on an annual basis, and, consequeully, 
one never knows at the time ot commencement of a work of improvement when it will be possible 
to get the funds to eomplete it. It is probable that this difficulty due to lapse of capital funds 
unspent at the end of a financial year becomes more accentuated when a largo proportion of the 
, ca])ital funds available is going towards improvement imd development of open linos than when a 
larger proportion is allotted to the construction of new lines; in the latter case it leads to delay in 
opening new lines, and tends to higher cost against capital; but it is not so serious as delay to 
important works being carried out on open linos when it is likely to' interfere seriously with the 
movement-of traffic. ‘ ,, , 

..18., Writing from a knou’ledge of the state of affairs on the N.W. Emlway, 1 consider it most 
important at present that the first call on capital funds should be for open'line'wdrks, since it is 
3352G Q 
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U'-eless to inalce matters worse by opening new hues and bnugmg new tralhc on to lines that aic 
already congested. Generally speaking, the policy of giving the open lines the hist call ou caintal 
funds is undoubtedly right, and there is no fear of this policy being oyeidoiie foi jeiub. | be fact 
that this policy has been followed for years past and that the capacity of existing lines (judging 
by the N.W. Railway and from my limited knowledge of other lines) is considerably behind the 
demands made upoirthem shows how inadequate has been the f 

sidering that further large irrigation schemes are contemplated in the county served by the N.^^ 
Rahway in the immediate future which need additional railway hues for their proper dove opmen , 
the urgency of spending large sums on open lines as well as on now lines is miquestionable, and 
I lEi'tiV anything from 400 to 500. lakhs of capital funds per year could be advantagMUslj spent 
for some years on the open sections of the North-Western Railway, m-espectiye of demand for 

lien doubt if sufficient capital can be raised in India alone, and any possible source should 

be tapped; it somewhat surprised me a little time back to hear that a large portion of the capital 
raised for certain railways built under the branch line terras had been subscribod 111 England, 
which seems to show that this fomi of investment is not very popular in India, but in the mterest 
of the oountiy it is, no doubt, desirable that such capital should be raised in India as for ns 
possible. 

20. The main conclusions to be drawn from the preceding jiaragruphs are : — 

(i) that it is vitally' important for India at the present time to increase the capital gi’ant for 

railways ; 1 

(ii) that the lapsing of funds unsiient at the end of a financial year is a serious hnidrancc 
to proper develoimient, and should be avoided. 


These are both niattere that should be jnit right without delay 






importance. 

21. The recent increase in working exiienses due to the necessity for larger renewal ptb- 
grammes, to the higher cost of materials and to higher wages naturally' lends fo a cnnsidcniiion of 
the advisability of increasing rates and fares In a calcnlntion-J made some months ago, treating 
the commercial section of the N.W. Railway only and leaving the military section out of account. 
I estimated that we ought to aim at increasing our enniings in the immediate future by 2J crores of 
rupees; this calculation was made partly on a.ssumcd figures and on similar calculations made 
recently by my chief auditor, it is estimated that an increase of earnings of about IJ crores would 
enable the commercial section of the N.W. Railway to give a return of G per cent, on capital. 

22. If this were done by an all round increase of goods rates, it would mean an incren.se of 
about 30 per cent., but an all-round increase is not recommeiwled, a.s it is considered it would bo 
more satisfactory to effect this by increasing rates on certain named commodities. Tlie matter has 
been recently gone into by the Traffic Committee of the Indian Railway Conference Association 
and a Rates Sub-committee appointed by them ; if the recommendations suggested by this com- 
mittee are followed, the additional earnings anticipated on goods traffic would amount to Rs. 110 
lakhs. In addition to this, if the first-class, second-class, and inter-class fares wore put up to the 
nnixinm, this would yield about Rs .37 lakhs, and the recent increase in parcels rates would make 
the total increase uj) to well over Rs. 14 crores. I think that for the present measures on these 
lines should be adojited, and there would be no necessity at present to increase the maxima pre- 
scribed by Government. 


STATEMENT No. 70. 

L.\i,a ICashi Rah, Sen., Millowuer, Ferozepore. — ^Memokandum dated 20tii .Ianuahy, 1921-^ 

Note. — ^I own a flour mill at Ferozepore, in connection with which I have to handle nearly six 
lakhs of maunds of wheat and flour in a year. I also own four cotton ginning and pressing factories 
situated in the Punjab and elsewhere. In connection with the business of my firm and othenvise 
I had occasions to travel to Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. 

^ Question No. 1. — I consider that railways owned by the State should not be managed by the 
State as at present constituted, but should be managed by Indian comjianies on a profit-sharing 
basis. By the term Indian companies 1 mean companies floated mainly' with Indian capital and 
manned and managed principally by Indians, in which category' I would include foreigners 
naturalised in the country. 

The management by the State and by the foreign companies is very costly. The directorates 
and high railway officials are too highly placed and inaccessible to the people. The masses, who are 
the principal sufferers from the defects of the management of the railway's, are poor and ignorant, 
and so unable to have their grievances redressed. With the present system, we have on one side 
the j)eople who suffer from the defects of management, and on the other the Government or the 
foreign company who are responsible for those defects. Redress under such circumstances is diffi- 
cult. In the alternative system proposed by me. Government will be in the position of a judge or 
of a supervisor, and not of an interested party. People will thus have a better chance of their 
interest being protected by Goveimment. 

I ventm'e to think that the treatment which the Indians receive as members of the travelling , 
public and in the matters of emjdoyment by railways is one of the causes of the discontent of the 
people with the Government. The racial question is as acute ns in other dejiartments of Govern- 
ment. 

If with the management of the railways by private companies, as suggested by me. Govern- 
ment could see their way to jiermit to a certain extent private comi)anies to start and work their 
own Imes, competing with Government lines, I think the hardships of the ])eople would be reduced 
to a minimuDL 

Question No. 2, — Yes, it is suitable and sufficient. 

Quc.stion No. 6.— By election, the interest of Government being secured bv their reseiwinc' the 
right to appoint one or more seats on the directorate, or the chairman bei'iig the Government 
nominee and possessing the power of veto pending reference to Government. 
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Question A'o. t. -Lliere uould be uo luck o£ continuity. In any case, it could be sufficieutlv 
secured by a permonent director nominated by Government. 

Question No. 8. — do not think so. 

Question No. 9. — The idea is not practicable or desirable. 

Question No. 35. would submit the following few remarks for consideration of the Com- 
mittee: — 

(a) People suffer a great deal on account of overcrowding of passengers in third-class car- 
riages and m female carriages. Tickets are issued without regard to carrying capacity 
or accommodation available in carriages. Very often passengers have to travel stand- 
ing in the carriages and sometimes on the footboards. Such a state of things becomes 
unbearable in the hot weather, when rumours are sometimes heard of deaths having 
taken place due to suffocation and dead bodies of passengers talcen out of carriages. 

(li) On some branch lines goods wagons are used for passenger traffic. These are without 
lights at night and without any latrine acconamodation. 

(c) The arrangements for water supply to passengers are so unsatisfactory that private 

agencies have come forward to take up the duties upon themselves. 

[d) Gates at level crossings. — At level crossings at some stations people are kept waiting 

for the gates to open for inordinate lengths of time, and no notice of complaints to 
superior authorities. 

(c) A great deal of corruption prevails in connection with the goods traffic and in other de- 
partments of the railway. I have been practising as a pleader, and cases have como 
to my notice in which it appeared that the Indian offender in this matter is under the 
protection of his 'European superior, against whom the higher officials are either un- 
willing or unable to proceed. Sometimes the police are powerless to proceed against 
him ; at others he is let off by the jury. In this way the State suffers a heavy loss, 
which, in my opinion, keeps the profits of railways lower than they othenvise would 
be. If this and other such losses could be avoided the profits would be sufficiently 
inviting for the Indian investor, and a great deal of capital would be forthcoming for 
investment in railway companies. 

(/) Jly firm has suffered heavily for stoppage of booking on several occasions, sometimes for 
months together. At this time we cannot book to Rawalpindi the produce of our flour 
mills at Eerozepore, or to Bombay or to Bikaneer via Bhatinda on the metre gauge. 
This is said to be due to shortage of wagons. 

Even when booking is not formally stopped we cannot book our goods when we 
want. The railway authorities refuse to receive the forwarding note till it suits them. 
On one occasion we were permitted to load our goods to Bombay for delivery to pur- 
chasers within the stipulated time. Subsequently orders come to stop booking for 
three days. We could not get the railway receipt in time, and had to pay compensa- 
tion to the buyers, but had no redress against the railway. Such a law, if it is the law, 
is higbly injurious to the interest of trade. If railways are not bound to accept goods 
when tendered by the trader, he should be relieved from the consequences of non- 
performance of contract with his purchaser. We have also suffered heavy losses on 
this account in connection with our cotton trade with Bombay. My firm has also 
suffered from the manner, apparently arbiti-ary, in which om- claims for loss of goods 
consigned to the railway are dealt with. I will mention the following two cases ns 
examples : — • 

(1) We have a railway siding on our premises of the floiu- mills at Eerozepore. Eor 

some time the railwaj' refused to undertake any liability for goods loaded 
from this siding. After considerable difficulty, the following special agree- 
ment was made with the Traffic Manager, Lahore, on the 25th of October, 
1915:— 

" That the railway was to provide special seals with their own mark, 
which was to be affixed to full loaded wagons on our premises by the railway 
staff. The mills had to put their own seals, and it was provided that any 
shortage from a seals-intact wagon found at destination was to be debited to 
the mills, but if seals showed signs of tampering the loss was to be borne by 
the railway.” At destination the wagons were to be opened in the presence 
of our men. In one case the wagons were not opened in the presence of our 
men, and there was no statement by the railway that the seals were intact. 
Two bags were found missing, and our claim for the recovery of the price was 
rejected on the ground that the goods were booked at owner’s risk. 

(2) The Vacuum Oil Company at Bombay consigned eight casks of oil to our 

address at Changa Manga under a clean receipt from the railway. At 
destination two out of the eight casks were delivered empty and the rest were 
badly leaking, and oil of the value of about Es. was missing. The rail- 
way have charged full freight up to destination on oil not delivered, and the 
Vacuum Oil Company are threatening a suit for the price of the oil which 
never reached us. The railway company have rejected our claim, on the 
ground that the oil was booked at owner’s risk. 

Both these cases show to what extent the Indian trader is at the mer^v of the 
railway subordinates, who in both cases may have helped themselves with flour and 
oil. Complaints against them under such circumstances ore out of question. 

My firm has also suffered from preferential treatment accorded to our rival firms. 
In one case we complained by letter, but no notice was taken of it. 
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The- Honourable Lala Harkisuen Lal, Minister in charge of .^Vgriopiturf, runjab.Govei'ninenl. , 

I consider that all i-aihvays whethbr ‘owned by State or otbenvisc bc’ worlt'ed' by State 'hfeency 
iM.vreasons arOi.aa,,folfoN\s ; , ,, ,,i ,,i .i’. >i . i fuiii.u ."u. .•< . ■ ■ o 

(a) Naticnalisation of management. ■■•■it.u. 

(b) Profits to lemain with, tl'C Slate. i,. „ , .. i . .. • . • ‘'“ 0 , n.i i ‘ ! 

, (c) .Public infiuencQ'ou policj which is considered advcr.se. ,, ,..i 

1 ' (d) Independence of foi'eign influence on rates, ,ctc. . 

(c) Larger employment of Indians. , , , . 

(/) Growth of subsidiary industries. __ , , ....... 

,(g) Possible smoother working. ., , . 

My ex]) 0 rience is general, as a trader and a public man mostly of the N.Will. ‘ 


See oral 
evidence, 
paragraphs 
62H/6236. 


Question Ku. 10.— The Eailwuy Board , lias, so far not giveu'much .satisfaction. to\trnvelling 
public or Indian Goipmcrcial community or succeeded .in improving railway management. 

I would jjrcvincialise the railways or create a single portfolio with .the .Government of India, 
preferably first. . . O. .. l • > / o 

III. • ■ 

_ I It • ' 

Quediou Xo 17 — 1 should have liked more rai)id growth in Indian Railway coubtruetion both 
by larger funds and bconomy in the working and avoidance of necessai'y emIlelUshmonts. 

Question No. 18.-1 think construction should .also receive more .encouragement. 

Question No. 10. — Cannot fix a definite sum, but I should like about 2,000-3,000 new mileage 
of railway added ovei'y year. 

Quc.stion No 20. — 1 t'dnk in future all funds bo raised in India, if foreign money means 
foreign control also; otherwise England may have an opportunity of investing .sjuire funds in 
Indian railways which are gilt-edged. 

Question No. 21. — The terms now offered for branch line aie not adequate. .However, the}- 
ought to assum 1 per cent, over the baidv rale to the investor j . . 

Question No 22 — All these methods may in judicious j)ro])ortion bo ini-xed up and they -will 
assure securing of fair amount of capitel. 

Question No. 23 — Premium bonds' may be tried. . , ! 

Question No. 24 — Ordinary Governnmnt hoirowings for i)nrpose» other. .than railway and 
canals have been small, excelling in war time, and I do not think the,} will be mterfered with. 

Question No. 25. — 1 do not consider the figures in last column satistactor} 

Question No. 28 — llclates only to accounts. These shculd not affect raihv.ay progrnmino. 

Question No. 30 — No. 'ITicy do not exercise sufficient control. , . g. ,, 

Question No. 31. — No They have not been used in a judicial w.nj., 

Question No. 32 — I am not conversant with the section, but 1 should,, guggq^t n Court con- 
sisting of legal and commeicial and railway interests. ... . igj 

Question No. 33 — llailwa} emplo.yees should he more luimanc. . i.. 

Question No. 34. — 1 should think so, but handling is very bad indeed. 

__ ■' I.ic.'f 

.V \‘) 

STATEMENT No. 78. 

AIr. Owe.n' lIoBERis, Messrs Clements Kobson & Co., Laliore. — Norii pAilIn 28 tii Ekrru.vry, 1921, 

I must preface this statement with an explanation that it must Ij.qiundersrcod that I am not 
speaking for ni} principals or for the export trade. 1 have had no (time to refer the mutter as it 
.was only suggested to me on Saturday afternoon that my evidoiice miglit be of some use. 

I am in charge of the up-country business of RIessrs. Clomonls Hobson &. Cc., and have been 
so for the past seventeen years. During the war large extensions iip business necessitated our 
.penetrating throughout the United Provinces and into Eastern Bengalv on one side, and the 
Brmbay Presidency and Hajputana on the other, so that my experience of dealing witli railways 
is fairly extensive 

The subject of coiruptioii ha-, come very largely to the front recently and I have been asked 
to lay' any views 1 may hold on the subject before the Commission. \- 

On considering the subject I think one must be quite clear to. make a distinction hetween 
systematic corruption which upjiears to exist in all doiiartments in a greater pr.l.css degree and the 
special complaints that arc continuously made on the subject of sale tifewagons. 

iAs an exporter ! jiave never been ajiproached for a bribe, my, jiily experience of the sort 
occurred on the 0. A H. Hailway wkon a suggestion placed before me, wdiich would have been 
tantairiount to the payment ,of a bnbe to the station master, and which 1 was able to jilace before 
• the Distrio^- Ti'affic Superintendent w,hc happened to be ,on the station with the Traffic Manager 
at the instance,, I believe, of the H.qilway Board to investigate comjilaints against the station master 
niade by myxself and others. 1 think that it must be admitted that ,tliere is extensive con-uption 
in connection with the allotment of wagons us xvilhout this admission it \yill,hp. futile to urge stops 
for minimising the evil. ' 

1 also thinlt that there is a great deal of feeling' against this, form of exlortion which, if 
priyieily' used, would go a long W’ay to assisting in jiutling ii down. The essential difficulty’ is that 
uiidei- the.aiTangements now ‘existing between the railway’ and 'the 'jiuhlib tli'ere is praotically no 
means of convictmg a stition master ‘of'haVirig dfc||vArted' from' ‘strict jiriority irt tllA distribution of 
wagons. In my own case I devised a system some eight or nine years ago which has never failed to 
bring down punishment upon a station master who might be in the habit of departing from the strict 
orde- of pnonty in the distribution of wagons, because it enabled district officers, when investi^atr 
mg cases to see clearly that some such departure must have taken place without necessarily going 
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intorthe tictmal JtlrtaUs. "It ie impossible, however, for the orclinarv dealer to canw cut carotid 
iitiang&ments of dins dosonptiou for 'his own iirotection I am of opiiiioii, hoiveicr, tlinl tf the 
radwayi^authontics would only undertah'e to tackle, this problem seriously that it could be ion,- 
rnuoh reduced,' if not abolished. . i . > i , 

The time at rnj’ disposal makes it impospiblo Jor me to go into the matter in this stnleniwit 
hut 1 can if desired do so in m_i oial eiidenco and if iiecessaii supplement this statement with a 
fill ther letter to-morrow 


I '1 


j.i' J'l 


STAT'EMEKI Xo 7t) 


Colonel VV. E Wagiiohn, President, and Alessrs E A S Bull and A M. Gliuk, Members 
of the Eailway Board. — ^M kmorindum nvrfcu IOtii Elbuuahv, 1921 
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Pint 1. — The' MUiuiijciiicilt of Itailwiujs owned bij Hit hUiti 
Staik vcisua GoMl‘A^Y Makagemln’t 


1. Tlic question undei consideiation m this liisl section of our memoiaudum is one of Scooral 
iiiiportaacc,iii connection with the luture developmeiil of railwajs in India A great deal of con- ciiilraec, 
bideiatiOH has already been devoted to tins important question, and We do not think that it will 
serve any, purpose lor us to attempt to recapitulate and renew the urgunientb which have been GlTS'CtlT,' 
adduced in the past by the advocates of either alternative The decision us between litatoiiiud nviv crj‘.i, 
company management appeal, s to test on two mam consideiatioiis . — CGOSjOG77. 

(i) Whether there is any evidence to show that either system of admiuistiutioii is definitely 

J,. , f, superior for the purposes ot economical and ellicieut woiknig of railways '' 

(ii) 1 Whether j apart fiom the more question of successful working there me adimuistralive 

] advantages to the countiy in State admiiustration or in the management by the 

oivciq io -agency of a company. 

'I 2 Both of these aspects of the matter were minutely examined and discussed three yeais 
ngd vVlion the future of the East liididn Hallway was under consideration, and the lesults of, this 
enquiiy are embodied in the board's icport 'which accompanied despatcli No 18 of 1917 to tho 
bi'cretary 'of State ' luhegai'd to relative efficiency, the opinion of the board as expressed m 
paragraph ’24' oh that 'report was thtit the matter was not one which admitted of any definite 
stalistical proofp but'that'thp balance of advantage seemed to be with company lulmimstratiou 
With this viott- 'vVe are hot wholly in accord We consider that, judging from the evidence, t of 
results and from our own experience in, administiation, there is no ground for siqipusiiig that either 
system of man!Qg6mfeut''is'intrinsi6aIly supehor to the other Botll have in the past woikeil 
sul’CessfUlly 01 pixlvefl ‘dfefitaeut'for reasons haying jio'coimectioh whatevei with then constitution. 
Difeon'ces in 'respect of '6fi^biency and economy in eithei case, if analysed, ,iiu found to be deppn- 
deihhn Ideal conditions beyond fue .control of the administration, or in some eascs^to he tojnjiorary 
plifedomotiA dependent on the eneigy and foiosight of a particular agent v 

’ Wd aib’ therefore, of opinion that in respect of efficient and economical v\ oiking either sy stem, 
if properly administered, will secure equally good lesults , , 

3 ’ The second cohside'ration Is a veiy* much nioie difficult jnatter The expeiience of most 
c outlines whfere State control .has been tried, shows the danger of .exposing the railway ndmmistra- 
lioh t?d''dii:ec'i’|icSlitieal infludnce. 'On the other hand,, there is some advantage m State control 
whibh'is productive' of liniforrnJjty in services tendered and economy in use of available lesoureeS 
A gri?at deaI"6f.'strGss'’has' also been laid, .both in the public evidence collected m 1917 and fiolii 
timb Id tinl^ifa'thd p'r'4ls,’'ba|tlie' necessity, gf the, control of railway matters being vested m an 
nuthcMt^'sUbservient'to^u'blic^i'pihioii!’ The idea underlying this contention is that railways which 
are the property' of the State are worked by private companies to suit themselves rather than to 
fulfil the needs of the country This may 'hrtvd'been the case in the past, but the modem contracts 
are so.drawm that the financial interests of j the |vorking company , are identical wath those of the 
Go'Vem'nieh'ti-'thy jireatsffiinajnt'^'M^tner ' Tins idea is, therqfoie, not comect, but evenUf it wore, it 
appdaiy%j*hs‘¥d be 'qiiite hfih&et'4iry’ ' to resort to direct State management to secure the object in 
view, and, provided, tlie central controlling authority is accessible to public opinion and is vested 
with adequate (lisePetibilary ,a'tid 'controlling power.s in all mattei-s of administration, tlicic is no 
real Reason Vhy cdihpliance 'with the legitimate needs of the public should not be equally secured 
whiciievbr systeih of administration is employed Whether the Railway Board, ns at present 
coiistituled and wbrlfed, is in sufficiently close touch with commercial opinion and is vested with 
sufficient power of control and independence of action to secure this object appears to us to bo 
opeil Ib'question ,We will deal with this aspect of the matter later in connection with tho changes 
wliidh’‘W6'cohsider 1160085017 in the Board's constitution and pow'ers ' 

' 4 In regard to the potential danger of political interfeicnee which would accompany a change 
to universal State management, we are generally in agreement with the v iew s expressed in 
paragraph 9 of our predecessors’ report, which were ns follows : — 

“ In every countiy’, however, with a popular or democratic Goveramont experience 
show's conclusively that the* evil results under State management of political influences on 
, railway' w’orking are of the most serious nature Polith-al considerations w.irp the location .of 
new lines, a point that isifundamentabfor railw'aj prosperity They tend inevitably sg far 
ns' the personnel is concerned to unnecessary enlargements of staff, ,to enlianeemenfs of pay, 
and to the grant of concessions of various kinds And they encourage an inelastic method 
of dealing with railway' rates, wliicli is not in the public interest ” 

While we are willing to admit the truth of the above ns applied to a system of general Stale 
management, wo do not, however, consider that the danger of noliticc' interference is «nch ns to 
justify 'any change in the existing conditions under which certain lines are worked directly under 
Sthb management, • ' 

.1352fi " 
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\Vp do uob consider Ihiil imi advimtuge wo\ild be guiiied by iiibtitutiug a uniform system of 
\\c do nob coraiuei considered, ’ivo aro, therefore, of 

"Inimf Ibni tlmre is no reaLix to disti'b llio principle of the existing arrangements, and that the 
vcmedy for s^erdetieieneies as exist must bo sought in improving the methods of control rather 
than in any attempt to alter the principle of management. 


Englisu ok Indian ]3oAnDs. 

5. Assuming that company mnuagement in one form or another for a proportion of our rail- 
ways is retained, it remains to bo considered whether the dircetorales of such companies shaU be 
located in England, as at present, or in Judin. If this vital matter is to be decided m acconlunee 
with commercial considerations, it is essential that we shidl, in the lirsl place, pul aside all argu- 
ments based on vested interests nr mitional nspirafioiis which tend insensibly to warp the decision, 
and that the matter shall bo judged solely with regard to the mbilive advantages of the two, 
alteniatives. In approaching the matter from this point of view, we are laced at the outset with 
an imjiortant difliculty. Wo have at jircseiit no experience of an Indian railway directorate, and 
the arguments in its favour or otherwise must, therefore, he largely based on eoiijecture. As a 
general jnopositioii, there are ndvaiitages in vesting the control in a local bodj drawn fnmi and 
directly representative of the interests of the country served. Assuming that the members of such 
a boai'd are mostly business men reiiresenting both Indian and I'hiropean commercial interests and 
having personal knowledge of local requirements and conditions they ought, assuming equal 
ability', to be in a better position to conduct the administration than a bonnl locatcil some 
thousands of miles away. Such a board should be bettor situated to gi%’e diroetions as to the lines 
(HI which railways should be developed with a view to utilise the natural and industrial resources 
of the eountiy, and there should ho some gain in the expedition with which difliciilties could be 
considered and the necossaiy remedies ]irovidcd. 

0. The creation of a suitable Indian hoard is, however, dopeiulciit in the first place on the 
jiossibility of securing jicraonnol possessing the requisite (junlitications. For the purpose of efTieieut 
admlnistraton of au important railway, the board of management’ should have amongst its 
members experienced administrators and financiers, business men and railway exports of proved 
merit. So far ns the export element is concerned it will be a mutter of very' great diflicultv at 
present to secure men with the necessary knowledge of railway practice or administration, and in 
re,gnrd to the commercial and financial elctnenf, if appears to us to ho open to very grave doubt 
whether boards of the necessary standard could be obtained from amongst the business men at a 
railwa,v headquarters, whose time is, in most cases, very full.v occupied with their own concerns. 
In the case of European firms there is, moreover, the additional difliculty that the inember.s would 
be drawn fro'm a fluctuating communitv, and consequently it would be difficult to secure continuit,v 
of administration. 

7. Apart from the question of personnel, there is the additional difficulty that India has not 
,vet reached the stage at which she can maintain and develop her railway property independently of 
English assistance in respect of finance, staff and material It would, therefore, be necessary^ in 
any case for some years to retain some form of Englisli agene.v for this purpose, and although the 
difficulty in this respect is certainl.v not insurmountable, it would be hardly wise to decide on super- 
session of the existing machinery before we have a tried and reliable substitute to put forward in 
place. 

Although, therefore, we are in full svmpathy with the proposal to conduct the management of 
Indian railway jiroporty by an agency located in and belonging to the country, wo consider that 
ordinary prudence demands that an important change of this nature shall not bo hastily adopted. 
We are of opinion, for the reasons given, that the question of successful management by boards in 
India is one which can only bo decided after trial and experience, and would recommend that this 
trial should be confined, in the first instance, to a .single administration, and tbat no further exten- 
sion of it should be made until experience has shown that it can be safely and efficiently conducted. 

Constitution of an Indian Company. 

8. If it is decided that a trial shall be made of an Indian company, considerable care will bo 
necessary in settling the constitution of the directorate if the experiment is to have a fair chance of 
succes.s. 

When this question was last under consideration in 11117 the Government of India suggested to 
the Secretary' of State that an Advisory Committee, such ns that which at present exists on the 
East Indian Railway, would form a convenient nucleus for the formation of an Indian directorate, 
and we think that this would bo the most suitable way to initiate matters. We think that it would 
he desirable to make the Government inspector cr-oflicin a director, and that he should in all cases 
have the power to stay' jirocecdiugs in any matter in which he considers that anv proposed action of 
the comiiany in re=pcct to administration of the railway is contrary to Government interests or to 
the geneial interests of the community. e consider tliat in handing over the administration of a 
railway to a directorate u'hich must necessarily be formed almost wholly of men activelv engaged 
in busine.ss, there may be a tendency, at any rate at the outset, on the jiart of individual directors 
to attach undue imiiortanco to the interests of the particular business in which thov are oima-'od. 
It IS anticipated, however, that should such a tendency show itself it will be transitory, and thnt”the 
Indian board will iqiprecinte the necessity of working the railway strictly in the public interest It 
IS, however, as u safepiard against any complaint of this nature, as well ns in the interests of con- 
tinuity of policy, that we have suggested the appointment of iho Government inspector on the 
board with a power to stay action in oases where he considei-s it necessaiw in the nublie interest 
jicnding a reference to the Railway Board. 


Enui.isii Gompanies. 

9. So far we have considered only the possibilities and advantages of a new departure in 

some‘'of°fl"°"'’’'‘"'' H'nt a brief examination is necessary in regard to 

some of the arguments winch have I.een put forward hi regard to alleged defects of the existing 
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Kvs-tem of boards located iu England. SneakiiiL^ npnnf..ii.. ... t • - n j t i 

public opnion m India that the existing arrangement which vests these boards with a large measure 
of detailed control over tl.e administratioi, is in practice now out of date and imneces^in. 

c f toiiph\vhh urged that the London directorate is, in the 

first place, out of touch uith Indian conditions and requirements. We do not think that there is 
much force is this contention as a general proposition. The directorates of Indian railway com- 
panies are laipb reciuited from amongst retired railway men and Lidiau officials who have tlio 
advantage of long expeiience and simapathy m matters relating to this country. Moreover, the 
practice which has obtained in recent j-ears of directors visiting this country has done much to meet 
the charge of "ft'ant of touch ■ivith existing conditions 

The second charge against the existing airangement is that the exercise of control from a centre 
0,000 miles away is necessarily productive of delay. We think that there is undoubted force in this 
coidention, but that when R^nbjsed the practical difficulty appears to be dependent on the extent 
of devolution of authority and that the i*emed\ is in most cases simple 

11. There are two main aspects of this question of control which must be separntelv con- 

.sidered. Tirstly as between the London board and tlieir Indian agent. Certain powers are con- 
feiTed upon the home boards and it is left to their discretion to empower their agents to act direct 
to any extent they consider desirable. The powers thus delegated to agents van- on different ad- 
ministrations, and there IS ground for the contention that more devolution of authority and loss 
control in matters of detail by home boards is desirable. This control is oertniuly in some cases 
productive of delay, and hampers both the agent and the Railway Board. We consider that the 
principle to he adopted in this matter is that delegation should be 'made to the full extent possible 
and that discretion in this matter should rest with the Railway Board to require the London board 
to empower their agent m India to exercise the same powers in all respects as the Railway Board 
may from time to time give to the agent of a State railway in India. It would, of course, be open 
to the London board to require their agent to report for tlieir information any matters in regard to 
which they desire to be kept informed. ‘ ° 

Secondly, as between the Railway Board and London boards. The existing procedure is based 
on n resolution of the Incheape Conference of 1912, which runs ns follows ; — 

“ No orders shall he issued by Government affecting the working of railways bv companies 
without first consulting the companies and ascertaining their views.” 

This resolution was agreed to subject only to the condition that the home boards’ views should 
be communicated within three months. The result of this arrangement is that if the Government 
of India desire to issue any general orders they are compelled in the first instance to secure the 
unanimous assent of the companies concerned, and the refusal of a particular board can, and does 
in practice, render impracticable the adoption of measures of the effect and necessity for which the 
Railway Board and the Government of India are in a much better position than the home hoard to 
decide.' Moreover, it appears to us that a principle wliich gives to the home hoard an equal voice 
wiOi the Government of India in the administration of the property in which their financial stake 
is small is unjustifiable, and there is considerable force in the contention which has been repeatedly 
put fOTward that whatever the system of management the Government of India should be in a posi- 
tion to administer these railways, which are their property, in a way best suited to the interests of 
the country. 

We are therefore of opinion that if, or for such time as, the London boards are retained, the 
Government of India should be definitely vested with the power to overrule the objections of home 
hoards in any matter of general or particular policy in respect of questions affecting the working of 
the railways, and that the agents of railways .shall in .such cases be under the obligation to cmry 
nut immediately the orders of the Government of India. 

Duplicate Boards in England and India. 

12. Before concluding our remarks on this part of the subject, we think a word is necessary 
in regard to a third alternative an-angement which has sometimes been urged. It has been sug- 
gested that the advantages of the English connection might be retained while meeting Indian 
wishes for a measure cf direct control in their own country by the establishment of duplicate 
Boards in England and India. This idea was mentioned in the Report of the Railway Board of 
1917 already referred to. The existence of a similar scheme of administration in respect of the 
Argentine railways was quoted as a precedent and it was thought that this procedui'e might pos- 
sibly be found suitable to Indian conditions. We have carefully considered this altemative and 
arc of opinion that the conditions of the two cases are so different that no parallel can be drawn. 
In the case of the Argentine railways, the whole cf the capital is held by private shareholders and 
mostly in England. I'he main centre of control is, therefore, naturally located in that countiy 
and the local board in the .Ai-gentine appears, so far as we understand the position, to perform 
the function of a link betiveen the foreign directorate and the legislature and people of the ccniiitr,^ 
ill which the railway is' located. A boaivl of this nature is, mr reoyer, necessaiy in accoraance 
with the legislature of that country. The case of Indian railways which are owned mainlr by the 
Government of India and of w’hich a veiy small portion of the capital is held in England is in no 
sense analogous. There is no necessity in the circumstances of India s case for a bodv perforin- 
ing the functions of the Argentine local board. A scheme of dual control by boards loca ei in 
England and India could onlv be worked by reducing one of the two boards to the status of an 
adrtsorv body with Kttle executive power or effective voice in the administration. If the mam 
controfwas retained in England, the Indian board would either be similar to the existing advisorv- 
bodies or k. the extent to which it depai-ted from the standard would intei-pose another medium 

of control between the Agent and the Home Directorate. , . , * i m 

We are, therefore, of opinion that any form of dual control m this coimtp- does not hold out 
promise of success and should not be attempted. Wte think, however, that while the present 
m-rangements continue it would be desirable to extend the principle of employing advisory eom- 
raittees to other lines. 

il3o2lj ^ 
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. ■ I'KorouTioN or. CoMPAXins/ Capitat,. 

13. There i. ore matter whirl, affects bqth-'K..glisli n,.<l 
mentioned here, oia.. the existing s,ys1em •tinder which enmi.nmes lailtl a rclatiM-b f'liaH | (.rtaa. ^ 

of the total capital of their nndertalcing. _ , r i, i.rrnnnder • 

, ,,lYe are of oj.inion that the principle of retaining in the I'ljnrls of >)17of he 

atihg niterost in railways is wise and .should be adhered to. Jl follows ll''i ■ f • ; iir ,1 

wl.rlcitig companies must he confined to a relatively small share in the snrp us e.i g. . 
not consider that as a general principle this system is open to any serious objection. f 0 ^ 
tlie'capital of, the company is snllicicnt to ensure their active interest 111 its pir.spcii J 

of int'eivsfc bei'Weoti Government and the shareholders is attained. Moieo\ei, J ns 
rememhored Uiat all contracts provide for determination at some tixcd time by repay rnem in ino 
Secrelurv of State of the comiiany’s holding. If the company’s caintal were larp the question 
of'repavinent might liavc to he decided on a oonsidcration rl ways and means rather than on the 
advanirigcs to 'the State of talcing over adininislratioii of the lailway, and it would lie the n-vorse. 
oE 'priidentto do ainthing wliieli would produee a situation with sueh emliamissuig pos«il,ilities. 


- I Part 11. — Thr Baihraii Board and the norrritwrul of hidia’n t'onirol 

CoXTiiOi. iiY Mi'.AXS OP A Bo vim. 

14. So far our consideration of tlie issues before the ('oiniiiittec lias liccii devotoil to matters 
relating to tho administration of rnilwa.v s.vstcms, and we now' come to tlie fiirllitr question of the. 
ccntrol of such administrations by the Oovoniinenl of India. 

^ ' Prior to lOO-'i, the control of the (Joveriimcnt of India over railwn.vs was exercised tlirough the 
medium of the ordinaiy departmental inacliinciT of the Puhlie Worlcs Ilepariinciit in tlic I’aihvn.v 
Branch. In his report Air. Bohorlson eritici.scd this procedure in the following words ; — 

. “ Tlie great railwa.y undertakings in India are reduced more or less to tho same dead level as . 
oilier departments of Goveminent and are not administered ns largo eouimercial eoncenis on the 
lines, on which sucli undertalriiigs can oiil.v rtall.v be successfully worked ” , 'The report went on 
to explain that the result of tho cuiiihorsonie mnehinerj' of an ordinary (iovernmeiit Ifcjiiirtnieiit 
heing apjiliod for this purpose was to imjiiiir the sense of rcsjionsihilil.v. crush initintivo, cheek 
prcgi'ess, and delay liusiiiess, lo an extent which would ho fatal to any oilier eoinmorcial ontor- 
prise. With this view of the malttr, the Oovernnieiit of India agreed generally and it vyiis 
nccordingl.y decided to substitute a Bailway Board The ovigiiial central idea of the eoneeption 
of this Board, as put forward liy the (lovermuent of India, wiis stated to ho that there sliould 
bon body of pinctical business iiioii entrusted with full authority to iiianat.’c the railways in India 
on commercial princiiilcs and freed from all non-essential restrictions and 'needlessly inelastic 
rules. Tho Bonnl proposed by the Governnieiit of India was to eon.sist of a Cliainnan and four-. 
Alembers. Of these the Chnirmnn was to he select'>d in Kiigliilid. One of the Memlici’s was to 
bo the Secretary in Railway Branch of tlm I’lihlic Works Ilcpnrtmenti. A second was to lie 
selected for trallie ox'poricneo cither in 'Rnghiiid or India, a thinl the Director of Traflle or Cob* 
sh'uetion or the Accountant-General, and the fourth was to he heated in Eiiglmid and to take 
tho jilnco of the Government Director in London. The Seerctarv of Slate disa.grecd cntirel.v with 
the composition and substituted a hoard consisting of a president and two uieinhersr Tho two’- 
members were to be selected one in Eiighiiid mid one in India 

It'is' ndrnittcdl,y the case that both in respect cf eonstitution and powers of indcjicmlont control 
exercised, the'Board has fallen lielow ttic staddard which the Gnveriunent of India 'ebnlemplatod. 
Wo consider, however, that tho principle of control by means of a board is enn-eet and should 
he retained, hut in order to render this coiitrrl satisfaetorv it. is necessary that the eonstitution 
and jiowers exercised by the Board shall he ixmiiiiied and measures taken to place it in a iiositiou 
to fulfil tho objects with whioli it was started. 

15. The first point for eonsideratioii is out of principle The Board was as staled by the 
Secretary of Stale iiitonded to be “ an luithoritv suh<iidiiiutc to hut outside the Government 
of India.” This eoneeption has in practice never been attained The Board was vested 'with 
certain enlarged powers'hnt both in res[)eet of riimiieiiil and luhiiiiiistrativu eoiisidoratioiis remains 
virtnally a Department of tlie Gcveinmeiit of Iinlia ('oiiseqiieiitly the procedure has toniled 
more and more to revert to the ordinarv De|mrtnienlnl Seeretariiit praofiee with all nr manvof 
the incidental drawbacks of delay mid want of initiative wliieli it was Imped to avoid. The ' 
remedy for tliis fault is Plainly eoneerned with finnnee mid wo will deal with this snhjeet morei’ 
fully in nnr proposals in regard to financing rail way s. 


CoN'STiTUTiox op Till! Bo.van. 


IG. Secondly, the Board as constituted is certainly for existing er.ndilions too small for the 
work to be done. 'The meinhers arc iirnetieally tied to licadqiimtrrs and have insiiflieieiit oppoM’; 
tiinityj to visit the different admiiiislratioiis. We would lay ver.v gi*eat stress ou this point vvliieh' 
in' dm- opinion is of the first importance if eo-ordinuted effori iii admiiiislratinii is to he so'eiirod. 
I'Toreover, the absence of a commercial inenihor is certninlv a voiy severe drawback- We nrii 
aware that an appemtment of this nature was coiiteinplnlcd, but considered im'praeliealile hocaiis'e’ ' 
it_ was maintained that a suitable man could not he iiroenrcd for the sulnrv which could he offered 
and becanso in any case his impartiality might ho qneslionod. W'o are'fullv conscious of thes"' 
chfficultie.q; hut vye consider that, if the le.gilimato wishes of the trading coii'iinnnitv for nmfe- 
sentation m the admimstration of a depm-tment. on which thev so gi-oat.ly depend is to he /not' ' 
an 'effort should be made. , ' ‘ • i'. 


1 • opinion that m view ol the. veiy important part whinli finance/ must, 

pla.v, m.the Boards proceedings it would make for more harmonious and speeclv.iworki,-/r<T.At-,T^' 
i-epmsqntative pf tlie .hmanco Department vvci-e included in the Board. W'n are at nro^ont 
tiially wprking this arrangement,, as vyitli the Secretary of Slate’s ajiproval a KinaiieiaAdviser 
lias been appointed, and veiy great advantages have been thorehy secured W^o (cole' hou ever 
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that if piinticial an niigemeute on the lines which we j)roj)ose to put forward arc found possible 
it will be essential that this officer shall be constituted an integral poitiou of the Board iu order that 
the wIIoIb of tho iino.nciul policy of lailwuys sliull be undev his supervision. 

18. We therefore propose the follow lug constitution for the Board;— 

(1) President. 

(2) Financial iMBinber;" , 1 .,/, !) i , 

(3) Engineering jMember. 

'' \'(4) 'Traflic INIember. > 'j-- - > ■ 

,'(y) Comni'orcial Member. 

h'l J ' ■ , 1 . ’ ’ . 

..Tjie President might he appointed cither from England or India for general all-round linow- 
ledge. of railway policj’ and worJting. He would exercise general supervision over the Board’s pro 
ceedihgs. . ,1 ■ ,{ i > 

iTlie F inancial Member should be appointed from the Finance Department of the Government 
of Jndia. and would constitute the representative of that Department on the Board and take the 
jiliiM of' the present tentative apjiointment of Financial Adviser. He would he in charge of all 
purely financial matters, budget, accounts and statistics, and would be responsible generally for the 
financial regularity of the Board’s proceedings 

The Engineering Member should be an engineer with administrative experience in India, and 
would be in charge of all engineering matters, both in respect of open lines and new projects. 

.The , Traffic Member should be a traffic expert with administrative experience in India, and 
would deal with all questions of rates and general traffic working in consultation with the Com- 
mercial Alember. 

, The Commercial Member should, if possible, be recruited from a large commercial firm in 
India, and it should be his duty to make frequent tours to large trade centres in order tliat he may 
be in constant touch with jjublic wishes and trade requirements generally. He would also deal 
with all questions relating to the sxqrply of stores for rnilwaj's iu India so far as these are controlled” 
by the Eaifway Eoard. ' , 

-i ■ r ' STAUb' Ob' Officers in Boaud’s Office. ' i M 

'■ '‘iQj^'jtn regard to the officers employed in the supervising staff of the Board’s office, we do hot 
eoiisidef that any 'great change is necessary. We consider, however, tliat the present title of Assis- 
tant Secretary is misleading, as the status and duties of the officers who fill these positious arC in 
no t6nse analogous to assistant secretaries in other departments of Government. They are usually 
technical officers of fairly high standing and service, and in respect of the majority of their work 
they deal direct with members of the ifoard We consider, therefore, that they should in future, 
to avoid misunderstanding, be styled Deputy Secretaries. 

The present staff consists of — i/. > i • 

, Secretary, 

j Joint Secretary. 

' ' Assistant Secretary, Establishment. 

. „ „ Traffic. 

„ ,, Projects. 

„ „• Stores. 

) ; , , f i> 11 *' Way and Works 

The last, appointment is temporarj' and provisional, and we consider that this should be made pat- 
manent. i-' , ' , ' 

20. Beyond this staff, there is the Chief Engineer to the Board, who is a selected senior officer 
and acts as technical adviser to the Board in respect of ail large projects. He is, moreover, s])eciaily 
employed in initiating and co-ordinating technical research. We consider that this apfiointmeiit is 
of great importance, and Should 'he retained.- 

., 1 21, iThere is, however„^one other appointment of the same nature which we think is necessary. , 
The present staff as described above makes no provision for expert advice in respect of mechanical' t 
engineering. No member of the Board, either as at present or proposed, ha.Si (necessarily any pro^,'. 
fessional qualifications in this respect. It must be remembered that the Board have in their ad- 
ministrative capacitj' to come to very important decisions in respect of rolling stock designs, work- 
shops and machinery supply, watering arrangements, fue'l sujiply, and many other important 
matters in which mechanical considerations are involved. Tliej’ are required to judge in respect of 
accidents which are often due to mechanical defects, and in respect of new projects to critipise loca- 
tion of workshop sheds, engine runs, and trait) loads' on which the success of a new line may depend. 
Moreover, economy in working is now a matter of such great importance that criticism of the scale 
of expenditure iu the largest spending department of a railway has assumed particular significance, 
and it is desirable that the Board shall have at their disposal means to enable them to co-ordinate 
efforts on all railways and initiate measures of economy for general adoption. We think, therefore, 
that for these reasons there exists an urgent necessity for supplementing the existing staff of 'the 
Board’s Office by a Chief Mechanical Engineer. 

The above statement of the constitution of the Board and the estimate of the strength of the 
.staff presupposes that the conditions under which railways are worked, partly by companies and by 
the State, .will continue. If it should be decided that all railways are to be worked In- the State it 
will be necessary to rceonsider the constitution and greatly to augment the numbers both of the 
Board and their staff. ■ ' ' ' . 

I . Ft’.xf'Tiovs \Nn Powers OF ■rnE Board. 

22. Assuming that a board on the above lines is constituted, reeOnsideratihn of' the • powers} 
exercised will be necessary. We do not, however, think that any purpose will be served by going 
into this matter in detail at this stage, and will confine our 'consideration to general principles. 

'■'OTie main powers assigned to the Bailway Board by the Government of India (e.g., powere of 
finaiTcnk4-Safrction to Avorks) are sufficient. In questions of detail, hou-ever, there are many matters. 
DSTieciallw relating to establishment,’ where the Board are denied any discretionary jiower, and the , 
neeCssitn' of reference to the Finance Dejiavtment does in practice cause a good deal of delay and 
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rwlt'ls to the volume of work. The aiipointinoiit of a Munucial Adviser has certainly b^u of great 
assistance in this respect, and if our proposal to include a representative of the lunance Department 
Tthe sLTd racce?ted we see no kason why the full powers of the Government of India should 
not be exercised by tlie Board iii all respects. 

Position of the Haieway Board vh-a-vis the Government of India. 

23 Before leaving this part of the question we should like to say a word in regard to the pre- 
sent position occupied bv the Railway Board in the administrative machinery of Government, as 
we do not consider that the present status of the Railway Board vts-a-vts the Governinent of India 
shows a sufficient recognition of the relatively great importance which railway administration and 
railway development bear in the general administration of the country. As matters stand, the posi- 
tion of the Railway Board is somewhat anomalous. Whereas they have certain powem as a Board, 
they cannot speak as the Government of India without the authority of the Member for Coninierce 
and Railways, and their interests in the proceedings of the Executive Council are represented by 
that member. The situation, then, is that the Railway^ Board, though held responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of railway administration, is given no direct voice in the settlement of questions of 
ijolicy which come under the consideration of the Government of India. Considered onl;v fxom the 
point of view of the Government of India, wo venture to think that this an'angement cannot con 
duee to efficiency. Cases which may have to come before the Council often involve considmutions 
of such a nature that it is difficult for anyone without intimate knowledge of railway working ade- 
quately' to appreciate or represent them to tlie Council It is true that the President may* be, and 
is, called in to represent his views, but he does so only* in the position of a secretary of a Govern- 
ment department, and though liable to be questioned or called upon to explain matters, he has no 
authority to refute arguments opposed to his views. Tliis must be the case so long as a non-railway 
member represents railway interests in the Council. 

We are therefore of opinion that the present position assigned to the Railway Board in the 
deliberations of Government in respect of railway* matters requires to be i*e considered, and that the 
Board, considered as a unit of tlie administration, should be iilaced on the same level as a depai*t- 
ment of Government We think that, in accordance with the jirinciple stated above, the president 
ot the Railway Board should have the status of a member of the Executive Council and should 
attend the Council as an additional member, though without the right of voting, when question.s 
involving railway interests are under discussion in order that Government may’ obtain the benefit 
of a direct expression of his views before arriving at a decision in regard to matters on which his 
advice may be of the first importance. 


Boakd’s Control over Railways. 

24. Turning now to the question of the exercise of the Board’s functions, we thinli that n 
great deal of misapprehension, exists in regard to the extent of detailed control which the Board 
exercise under existing conditions. This matter has been twice specifically raised and considered. 
Once in Mr. Robertson's report of 190.3 and again in 1908 in the report of the Einance Committee 
The result has been the withdrawal of a great deal of Government control in matters of detail and 
the delegation of extensive powers to companies and State railway agents. The principle of 
delegation to the full extent compatible with efficient control has been steadily kept in view, and 
further extensions are contemplated. We, therefore, consider that there is in present conditions 
very little ground for complaint on this account. It is impossible without danger to delegate to 
individual companies the power to adopt measures which would affect neighbouring lines or cause 
administrative difficulty in tlie country seiwed From an administrative point of view, therefore, 
a general limiting control over rates, wages, or conditions of service, adequacy of transport service, 
and conditions of travel must always be necessary. From a financial standpoint the powers vested 
in the working administrations have been extended to the full limit compatible with control by the 
Government of India which is eventually financially responsible, and it is doubtful whether anv 
further extension in this direction is either necessary or desirable. 


Part III. — Railway Fitnnwr. 

General, 

25. We now come to a jiorlion of the enquiry which presents veiy considerable difficulties, 
the solution of which is, in our opinion, tlie most important part of tlie task of tlie Committee. No 
arguments of ours are perhaps needed to support the fact that the fundamental difficulty from 
which railways are suffering IS financial, and, unless this can be successfully surmounted, no 
cliange in admimstration or otherwise will effect any considerable improvement 

hv considered in 1907, tlie Committee presided over 

tiy Su James Mackay (now Lord Inchcape) came to the conclusion that the amount spent in years 
previous to that date had been insufficient, and that tlie railways had in conseouence .failkl to 
deal satisfactorily with the traffic. They stated that the principal complaint wasklie inadequacy 
Thcl i” and, in a less degi-ee, the necessity of improvement of traffic facilities^ 

Gde inn prognmime of 12i million pounds, which would pro- 

wde 100 millions for improvements in the ensuing eight years, though it was considered- nossihle 

tunntkv"tl'''*’r'’‘r'’,i D position miglit be necessaiy before the end of that period ^Unfor- 
tunateh , tlie standard then proposed was only once attained in the next ei»ht vcai*s and the tofal 


Present Position. 




26. Turning now to the present position, there is probablv no ground for diffei-orc -f , 
that our railways arc at present in a veiy unsatisfactory conditioik ,™['a[ a Finn, 
into an ears both in ordinary m.-iintenancc .and in respect of irwiy soured Wo feelf^l 

■ ' it •''oiyever 

) ' 
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thotn to copo with trade and other public reijuireuients. Though, however, these facts are 2)ateut 
to everybody, there are difficulties in analysing the cause or suggesting the financial limits of the 
remedy. It must, in fact, always be an exceedingly difficult matter to demonstrate adeq^uacy or in 
adequacy by an appeal to figines, or to fix a hypothetical standard of outlay w'hich would have pre- 
vented the ground for complaints of the public so far as it is admitted that these are based on solid 
reasons. Moreover, in the present ease the facts are obscured by the special effects due to the war, 
the shortage of materials, and abnormal rise in prices. It has been urged that the present unsatis- 
factoiy position is mainly due to the war, and the recovery must, therefore, as in the case of many 
other matters, necessarily be slow. We are not convinced, however, that this is a true statement 
of the position.^ The complaints in regard to inadequacy of rolling-stock and the inability of rail- 
ways to deal with traffic were loud for some years before the war, and we are of opinion that the 
inadequacy which the Mackay .Committee admitted in 1007 was present in an e(iiial or more 
accentuated foi-m even before the war had come and added so largely to the difficuitv. 

27. In considering the present unsatisfactory condition on all lines, an important distinction 
must be drawn between works of ordinary maintenance and betterments In regard to mainten- 
ance, the aricnrs are in no sense due to financial causes, but are wholly due to want of materials, 
owing to the fact that India was at the beginning of the war almost entirely dependent orr 
England for her supply of materials. This supply was necessarily intemipted, while even the 
small accumulated reserve was drawn upon for purposes of war areas outside the country. The 
remedy for a contingency of this nature is mainly, therefore, economic rather than financial. 

28. In r^anl to renewals mid in an even greater degree to betterments the position is, in 
our opinion, different and is mainly due to inadequacy of funds. It is difficult to measure the 
extent of the deficiency. As we have already stated, we consider that in a matter of this sort 
figures cannot he taken ns a eonolusive guide, hut the following will, at any rate, afford some 
evidence of the I'olntive growth in traffic and the rolling-stock provision which was made to meet it. 


Ooons. 


Year. 


1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


Ton-miles (in thoutands). 

Total number of goods wagoni 
(in terms of 4-wheeIers). 

Broad 

Moire 

Total. 

Broad 

Metre 


gauge. 

gauge. 


gauge. 

gauge. 


8,258,775 

1,903,681 

10,162,456 

87,881 

49,114 

136,995 

8,967,654 

1,946,352 

10,913,906 

95,268 

50,764 

146,032 

9,955,079 

2,086,422 

12,041,501 

98,598 

51,617 

160,215 

11,008,984 

2,291,852 

13,300,836 

101,727 

52,853 

154,580 

12, 964, .3.52 

2,697,717 

16,562,069 

104,425 

54,809 

169,234 

13,067,595 

2,479,989 

15,547,584 

115,080 

57,377 

172,457 

12,754,271 

2,402,810 

15,157,081 

126,199 

59,592 

185,791 

14,503,934 

2,679,375 

17,083,309 

130,040 

60,252 

190,292 

16,954,674 

2,767,717 

19,722,391 

131,476 

60,213 

191,689 

18,036,710 

2,900,408 

20,937,118 

133,172 

59,110 

192,282 

17,615,665 

3,422,412 

21,038,077 

133,779 

58,584 

192,363 

I7;21 5,040 

3,058,355 

20,273,395 

136,688 

59,318 

195,906 



Passenoeks. 

Tear. 

Passenger-miles (in tiiouaands). 

Total number of coaching vehicles (in terms 
of 4-wbeelers). 


Broad gauge. 

Jlctre gauge. 

Total. 

Broad gauge. 

Metre gauge. 

Total. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

7,766,231 

7,948,668 

8,627,970 

9,206,142 

9,618,817 

10,421,886 

10,108,669 

10,636,224 

11,380,499 

10,400,945 

11,598,526 

13,082,896 

4,129,855 

4,220,541 

4,688,146 

4,938,125 

5,344,490 

6,870,600 

5,684,817 

5,600,657 

6,063,130 

5,426,270 

5,991,851 

6,960.190 

11,896,086 

12,169,209 

13,216,116 

14,144,267 

14,963,307 

10.292.486 

15.693.486 
16,136,881 
17,44.3.629 
15,827,215 
17,590,377 
20,043,080 

12,230 ■ 

13,124 
13,668 
14,591 
15,056 
15,648 
16,201 
16,403 
16,745 
17,322 
17,624 
17,464 

9,334 

9,824 

10,285 

11,088 

11,406 

11,698 

12,146 

12,630 

12,682 

12,855 

13,102 

13,112 

21,564 

22,948 

23,953 

25,679 

26,462 

27.346 

28.347 
28,933 
29,427 
30,177 
30,626 
30,576 


From these figures it appears that in the last twelve years, so far as the broad gauge is con- 
cerned, the ton-miles of goods have increased by 108‘45 per cent., and the number of wagons by 
55 42 per cent. In respect of passengers, the mileage of travel has increased by 68'46 per cent., and 
the stock by 42’60 per cent. During the same period the metre gauge shows on increase of ton- 
mileage of goods of 00'05 per cent., and of wagons of 20'77 per cent., and in respect of passengers an 
increase of mileage of 68'53 against an increase of stock of 40'48 per cent. 

It is therefore evident that if the opinion of the Mackay Committee in regard to inadequacy of 
slock was correct in 1907 the position is certainly very much worse now 







,,, 29.. Jt is intei-ebiing to compare these Jigiues with similar,. figure? ifor the ,Pepnsyl^anm,jBi^iI||, 
road Company, whose grogs eaniings-with an open mileage, of 4,541 miles aie more ituan tfipse p 
Indian radways put together. The figures shown are„ for the year ,_I91,K . ihp,work,dpne 
I’ennsylvania- llailroad, Gompanj ,in lespect ,of goods traffi 
equipment consisted of 147,875 cars with a total .capacity 

ways of India jn i9I9;20,did 17,000 million, units of yvork ^ , ,, 

abouf 2J.milhon tons. ■ Tlie.work done on Indian hroadrgauge laiUvays, jtlicreforo, roprescjitca,,,o( pip 
the workiof the.l’eimsylvauia Jlaihoad Company, apdithis was dijiiq with an;pquipm]Dnt,cappcitj^i-j 

oqiia! to about '3 of tJiat of the Pennsylvania Ilaihoad Company. , , . 9 ■ < 'I' 

,1 30. . Apart, however, fiom the question of rolling stock, there is anothei; and, m our opinion,, anj^, 
even more imqiortant defioieuey, Yii!.,.iaciiities for handling traffic. It is uselpss to, multiply', lolling,, 
stock if the machinery for handling it is deficient. It is equally useless and wasteful, to, adp to, tpo.jj 
sum of stock unless adequate facilities for lepair are available. It is difficult or impossible to , 
demonstrate much in this connection |by,,menns of figures, but it is, in our opinion, imdoubtedlwthe 
case tlmt, practically, every raihvay in India is now be)nndhnnd,;3ind some of tbemivery seriously', m , 
these respects. To take one simple item, dhe proyisiop of, double , tracks. .We bad at the end of 
l9'0p 2.1,38 miles of dcmble track, and iii 1019-20 the double track bad increased to ^,980 , on, ly. ,, Apart . 
from the difficulty and delay incidoiital to working heavy' 'and, continuous traffic over, single, liijesyj 
Ibqj'f is the, added trouble on all line.s '.of inadequate, yprds, platforms, sheds, signalling, avijangep 
ments, etc; , .The works embraced in tlip above category are in many qiises large and expensive,. ,apd , 
it .will be necessary’ to spend a coiisideriihle sum of money before a real imiirovenient is pvideut. 

,We consider, that these deficioncips, both in respect of rolling stock and'traffic facilities,, aypmot,,, 
entirely , atli iijutable to tjbe, ■«,«•. They were evident in a less acuta rfw'm before the Wfiv startpa,, , 
ana to ti,us extent are to bo ascribed to inadequacy and uncertaint,v ,in the supply, of | funds, ,wjiic|i -j 
lin?'prevpnted any definitCipud consistent, {vrograipnie of !imj>j;aY,eniept3 ibciug,^ Worked „„„ 

' 31. " So far we liave omitted all consideration of new construction. Tlie additional mileage 
opened in the last ten vears is as follows • — 
leav 


ii .■) 


1910 

1911 

1912 . ■ 

1913 - 14 

1914 - 1.7 

1915 - 10 
1910-17 

1917 - 18 

1918 - 19 

1919 - 20 


Mileage opened. 
002 
755 
008 
... 1,0531 
040 
COO 
... • 408 
402; 

, 335 

,."..,,'119 • 


TliC'io ^results arp'-pot satisfactoryj, and there ig po'doiibtrtbafi if funds had lieen available thejj 
progrbsS'ln^tbis resjib'pV would have been more rapid.,. We tbiiila’ ijdivever, that the question of new^ 
construction must be-fiti.iisidered fronmui entirely, different stiindjiqii'il to tlnit adopted in respect off!' 
other Jeqpil^al expenditure. I'or economic reisonsi itijs imsoimd'.ti), raise metnoy for new construe-: 
tion at' a time when the (position of the market or tliirhfgh cost of ffia&rials will impose a permanent' ■ 
liability of a magnitdde Kvliicb the urgency of the case' does not Justly. It mtii’, therefore, be neecs^' ' 
snry ih feueb cases to', restrict expansion to the lowest limits. A similar considevntioil does not, lioW;'' 
over, ajipf^|with the shiile force to capital expeiiditure, on open lines, since, it .is tile worst form of!' 
econo'my''to allou your existing property to fall below a standard at which it's full' earning capacity' 
can be developed. -Wo consider, fiiowevor, that one groat fault has been apparent even in suclnieu — 
construction as lias been earned out Owing to tlie uncertainty in tlie supply of funds inseparable 
from the present arrangements, the com])letion of many jirojects has been delayed far beyond, whnt,_ 
was necessary or desirable, witli the inevitable losult tliat capital has lain idle. 

32. Before Iqaving this side of the subject a word of explanation is iierbaps necessary in con- 
nection with this question of adequacy of funds to meet the argument that lias sometimes been put 
forward, that the failure of railway administrations to work up to tlieir grants, and thus utilise fuliv 
sucli'fuiidfe as have been'provided, affords ground for assumption tbrit.amore liberal allotment ,<;ould 
not have been spent Tliis argument is, of course, based on a fallacy. The failure to spend grants 
is no indication that the limit of requirements or capacity to cairy out work has been ‘reached. It 



33. ..viu.uuyn me aom e ex])ianation does,)fi6t enter intd anV.l^eat detail! Sve tliink that the; 

Scienc'f Ixkt^ smn^,geneial idea >f .the,- directions iii , which the main i 

deficiency exists \Miefi,,howe’ier, wo, come to.sedk for the reason, and the remedy, [it is necessarv'i 
to go back to past bistoij m order that the steps by .which ivc 'jiaVe roadiLl 'mir%re4„t posS 
may be realised, and the rea cause of: the difficulty assigned.. I We should, .'tHa-efore "like to refer' 
very' briefly to a few of ithe relevant events in the ■ti'astHvHch hdVb-infiucneetl-’bs' iffi^oTOmlatinc'the ' 

v*QL'l»‘5lCA'ejire_p)irtiingJprw.xrd in this memorandum. „ 

ben railway construction began in India about the fifties of, last centurv' the fimt Tines Jere ' 
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i’jjositioUi l>ut it!muiyj.buiiueulioaed.thae„iii.pLoi)Obiiig-tUo iugiiur fatimdwd ,ol. dls. d wores..,Lord 
alluded) iijartioultu'ly ito tfie-waut ot economj. involved jin the horioub,liuetuationa in expeudi- 
oni railway icoustrviction.) I . Wo. have here the urst recognition ot tho.dilhcnltj which has since 
,1 formed' ‘thd subjecb-ofimuchiponsidorutiou; and Mhioh. has. neveri. been buUstacioruj solved. it>vas 
)l'speedUyifouud>that.the hxedi slannaid ot raitway, expenditure. proiiosed was niehective mamly .for 
the reason that no means had been, provided to enable it to be adhered to- du 18915 91, the question 
,iWas.ogmniconsidered,iand,the aov.ernment of India suggei^ted that the difficulty might bo met by 
providm'g fonmew' construction, wholly by assisted private agency and by hxmg the rmlway grant 
iifor open linos at Es. 5 cipres less the amount spout from famine insurance grant. Loid Kmiberluy 
' rejected, .these, ptoiiosuls , on the ground that tuey would bind the tloverumcnt of iudia to borrow 
othd whole, 5 lurores my ears of stress. A year later, the Bengai-Eagpur Hallway Company came 
iiorward nyith a proposal to relieve the situation by raising money ui India by issue ol debcntmes 
,iLord Elgin'is .Government rejected this idea, because they considered it w ould be e.xpciisive and 
.'•because nil efieet it would depress Government ci-edit and reudei ordinaiy loan operations difficult 
Till- position, therefore, so far as financing firom Inchon sources w as concoiued, remained as befoic. 
It, must, however, ibe remembered that up to this time the old guaranteed companies had still the 
option of, supplementing their individual resouices by boiiowiug fiom England with the Secretary 
‘ot Slate’s approyali ■ . ■ 

/ 84. , In. 1896, the Secretary of Statu put forward a proposal designed to secure continuity ^il 

exjieudilure, and asked the Government ot India for a three years' comprehensive programme. -In 
'lepiy, the Govbrnmeut oi India put foi ward a piogramme working up to 28 crores in the ua.vt tlireu 
lyoarslffitiState-ownedi lines plus a fuither 1“ crores in respect of the guaranteed companies TIio 
ideaiof.a tliree, years’ estimate was m itself not entnely new, as the Government of India had pre- 
•viously been including in then- annual forecast a programme for ensuing y ears But the principle 
1 , of, 'financing. railways Irom a general piogramme winch was lienceforth adopted marks a very im- 
.-poctant change. Hitherto, us already stated, companies’ lines had been in a position to initiate 
the raising of capital to be expended on their own systems. It was still contemplated to borrow an 
j, sterling by means ot compames, but the funds so raised were for general purposes 'fihe companies 
! thus lost the quasi-independence of action which they had hitherto enjoyed, and the whole hnanc- 
ing of capital expenditure became dependent on the Government of India’s annual lesources 
I This system still remains, though sevei'al attempts have been made to get aivay from it. , 

• 36.1 ' It is perhaps not necessary to enter -into any gieat detail m regard to the various schemes 
iiwhich hai'e been put fonvard with the object of raising funds, but there ore one or two points in 
t.Ahe hislorj’iof this pbriod which have an important bearing on our present proposals. In 1900, the 
..whole position was reviewed by the Government of India, who proposed that the programme to he 
/-prepared in advance should represent a minimum hgure which must in all oases be provided, and 
. might bo exceeded if possible. This idea was rejected by Loid George Hamilton, who considered 
ii that .any such standard would be inadequate in some years and embariassiug in others. , He.w'as 
of opinion /that so dong as railways depend for money on Govei-nment, they must share .in -the 
vicissitudes of the public finances. This enquiry is remarkable, however, for the fact that, a sug- 
gestion was put forward by Cplonel .Gardiner for the pepararion of railway expendituie from the 
general finances of tie State. ‘ Tie 'principle of Colonel Gardiner’s view's which were embodied in 
a Minute, which accompanied the Government of India Despatch, was concurred m by Lord Curzon, 
,w;lio stated, that, though, he yvas in favour of, the Government. of India’s proposals for a minimum 
Dipiogrampie as a proyisional arrangemept, Jie hoped tlnit it would, eventually be possible to adopt 
-jincasuijes for the separation of money,, raised or granted for productive works from the general 
i/jnanpegpf India, and .that he, was strongly of opiiuon that in jitters would never bq on a satisfactory 
footing, till this, was done.,, The Secretary of State mentioned in jeply that this idea of financial 
sepaiation and .management of railways by a Commission or Trust had been suggested to him from 
time to time for years past. He was of ojiiniou, however, that it would be useless because it would 
, be impracticable to give such a body power to raise money on the eiedit of Government and without 
. reference to, the financial si]fcuatioii. The idea was, therefore, dropped, but we would draw atteu- 
iion to the fact that the sole difficulty appears to liave been that the Sccretaiy' of State could not 
accept the position that any independent body should be m a position to raise money without 
j, Reference to general requirements, 

1 ,.36., ,Tbe next proposal, in this connection was that put forward by Jlr. Eobeitson, who sug- 

gested that financial independence might be secured by foiming a railway fund The details of this 
idea need not be consideied ns it was speedily shown that the fund as proposed would be inadequate 
for the, purpose. Mr. Eobertson’s other idea of securing partial independence by a reversion to the 
old principle of leaving working companies to raise fhc cajiita! they required, was also negatived 
on the ground that it would involve the unlimited jiledging of Govenunont credit Subsequent 
attempts at, a jirognimme again came to notliing tor the same reason as before, viz., they made no 
arrangement foi’ifinjiiicej ITinally, the JMackay Committee who considered this qtieslioti proposed 
a standard of 124 millions which has proved in practice as ineffective as its jiredocessors 'I'liis 
committee again considered the question of financial separation, and lejected it-for leasoiis \ei'y 
, .simjlar to those given by the Secretary of State in lOOO, , Tho.y considered tliat it wtis impracticable 
1 to provide that the extent of capital to be raised, should he dotennined by the requiVemcnts of rail- 
ways, but (hal the amount to bo expended on railways must depend on the i general financial 
position of the Government of India. , , i 

■ ‘ ' '' 

Eetrospect and PnorosED Eemedy ‘ ' ' ’ ' 

, 1 , ! ■ ! 

' ' 37 Looking back on this financial industry, we think it is evident that there has boon no 

' 'Want- of' recognition on the part' of Govemmhnt of th'e evils resulting fyom w.mt of continuity of 
' policy -due to the financial uncertainty ihsepalrable' frolh' tlio' present arrangements All of the 
proposals put forward in the past with the idea ot securing continuity appear to' linvp failed for one 
simple reason. They atteiripted to provide continuity^ in the railway programme while maintain- 
ing direct connection' and dependence oh tile drdinniw 'iinmuil, resources of Government which are 

, , j{ ^ 7jj ' J 1 J ' j * I , ' I 
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ilieniselvus uuoobSftrily vai'iablu. Coubuqueutiy, tho arguLauits rovolved m a circle . aud mvanably 
came back lo tho point that so long ns expenditure on railways depends on the ordinary ways and 
means of Govomnwnt money, no guarantee beyond a year is possible. We thuik, thoroforo, that 
any further attempts to fix hypothetical standai-ds or formulate n progrunimo ui ^vnneo will 
undoubtedly, be useless, unless they are accompanied by some dohnite Bohemo of finance which 
i-aii be woidc’ed to apart from other Government oonsiUorntions. . , , ^ 

In view of the above facts, we express the very dcfluito opinion that tho system of regulating 
expenditure on railways both in respect of capital and revenue to accord irith the fluctuating 
resources of tho Government of India from year to year has hecn voiy dotnnieiitnl to railway 
improvement mid dovolopinont, and we consider it lo he an urgent necessity that on altoraiilivc 
siiould be found. It will admittedly be a matter of some difficulty to devise this nltomntivc, but 
we are very strongly of ojiinion that if onr railway property is to he brought back to an efficient con- 
dition, and a definite and consistent policy is to bo followed, an entire change of principle in the 
ninttor of finance is necessary. AVo consider that past experience has shown that it is impossible 
to administer satisfactorily a (juasi-comniercial concern like railways in the same wuy_ as another 
deportment of Government. No conimoreinl concern could be satisfactorily conducted if tho funds 
required for its administriilion were to be made dejiciident from year to year on no definite plan or 
principle, but on fluctuations of expenditure and resources of the predominant partner which en- 
tailed the withdrawal each year of the unexjiendcd balance with no assurance of re-nllotirient. W e 
venture, therefore, to express the opinion that fiiiaiicinl luitonomj' in one form or another is the only 
possible romedj’ for tho difficulties complained of, and, to quote tho dictum of Lord Ourzon already 
referred to, we arc firmly of opinion that matters will never bo on a satisfactory footing till this has 
boon realised. AVo tliink, however, that in all previous considcrutions of this idea there has been a 
tendency lo iinjily a measure of separation beyond what is necessary or is in fact admittedly pos- 
sible. it is not our desire to suggest that tbe Itnilwny Board, or whatever body it is finally decided 
shall administer tho railway ijrojiorty, should be vested with an indepoiidont power to raise money 
or pledge the credit of Governnient without consideration of llio oilier needs of India. Any such 
idea is obviously impracticublo. All, therefore, that is implied by tho proposals whicli we now put 
forward is that the funds raised for pur(>oses of railway development and administration shall stand 
outside the ordinary ways and incaiis of Government. These funds shall be raised in accordance 
with a coiisisteut programme fixed for a term of years. This progrninine need not necessarily bind 
the Govcviunont of India to boirow tho same amount in each year irrcsiiective of the state of the 
market. In aecordaneo with the same priiieiple, we propose that the whole of the surplus revenue 
of vailwavb, after mooting the Governiuent of India’s liability for interest on loans, sliall be used to 
supplement the funds so raised, and tlial this shall be taken into consideration in fixing the pro- 
gramme of borrowing necessary. The result of this ]mrt of the proposal will bo to make tbo policy 
of development dependent, as it should bo, on the earning capacity of railways, and to make it abso- 
lutely necessary that fliiotiintions in the cost of ndminiatration in the form of interest on capital 
expended ns well as working expenses arc directly reflected in the charge for transport. 

OuTLiKE OK Financul axi) AB>nNism\TrvK. Scheme. 

118. In brief outline, the scheme whicli we (iiopose is us follows : — 

(i) The ndniiiiistrntion of railways to bo banded over to the control of a Board or Coinmis- 

mission, outside tho Government of India, to maiiugo tho propertj ns a trust, and to 
be vested with extensive powers to carry out all inen.surcs necessary for its successful 
administration in tho interests of flic country, subject, of counse, to such limitations 
as the Govemnioiit of India may consider necessary for purposes of political and finan- 
cial control by the Supreme Uoxernmont, some of which arc referred to below. 

(ii) The Board or Comniission'to be e.oustitutod as already recommended. 

(iii) Tho Railway Board (or Commission) as so constituted to take over the iidmiuistrntion 

and financing of all railways ns existing at present, including military lines, but any 
further lines required solely for military or political purposes and not considered justi- 
fiable on commercial grounds to bo outside the scope of their financial operations, 
i'unds for such lines to he provided sopiiratcly by the Govonunonl of India, Local 
Govermiiciit s or Indian States, oii whose behalf flic linos may, if they so desire, he 
constructed and worked by the Railway Board (or Commission). 

(iv) Tho Railway Board (or Commission) to’ho financed ns follows:— 

I'rom loans raised by the Government of India in accordance with a definite jiro- 
gtanime fixed for a period of five years ahead in lilngland and in India. Such loans 
to take the form of debentures, com))nny stock, or Government of India Railwav ].,oan, 
as may be convenient, but all tho money so raised to bo placed at tho disposal of the 
Railway Board (or Commission) separate from and entirely outside the ordinarv rc- 
sources of the Goveniment. 

(v) Ilie entire ordinary suiplus resources of railwajs after meeting the Govornniont of 

India s liability for loans, annuities, etc., to ho at tho dispasal of the Railwav Board 
(or Commission), and such surplus to be taken into considoration in fixing the amount 
of borrowing required. 

If the Government of India consider it necessary to raise revenue through rail- 
ways for the general purj)oscs of the country, such revenue to be raised by imposing 
an Imperial surcharge on rates or fares, or both, lo the extent necessarv, the sum so 
-I credited to Government outside the railway accounts. 

' ■ ' 1 ^ Board (or Commission) to prepare a programme of tiieir proposed opera- 

tions each year showing the e.vpenditnre which it is proposed to incur, which will bo 
submitted for the Goveroment of India’s approval. They would also submit an 

orSa mS'preTirfbe^ Government 

^imde^" n““snb«f8W above referred to, to include all expeudUure as classified 
iindei 11 subsidised companies, laud, etc., and "12" miscellaneous railway ex- 
penditure, and also such new constructions ns it may ho necessary or possible to 
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undertake from the Board's resources. The needs of the latter would, however, he 
kept entii'el 3 ’ distinct from opon Ibie requirements, 

(viii) Subject to the above approval of the Government of India to their programme, the 
Board (or Commission) to be vested with full powers to control and administer rail- 
war's, to regulate all rates and fares necessai-j- for u'orking railways os a solvent con- 
cern, and to ijrovido neeessarv improvements to keep pace with the commercial 
requirements of the country, subject to the condition that alterations in special rates 
applicable to militarr- or other dejiartments require the approval of the Government 
of India. In order to encourage the association of private enterprise in railwaj* con- 
struction, the Bailway Board (or Commission) to be empowered to fix and vary the 
detailed terms of concessions given to railwa 3 ' companies for construction and working 
of new railways in India, subject to an 3 ' fundamental limits which the Government of 
India ma 3 ’ see necessary to prescribe. 

Wo are conscious that these pi'oposals afford onl 3 ' the barest outline, and that man 3 ’ questions 
III regard to detail of powers and administration will have to be faced before this important depar- 
ture in principle can be adopted. It is impossible, however, within the limits of this memorandum 
and in the time at our disposal, to enter into details which would, moreover, tend to obscure the 
issue, and it is hoped that this outline rvill seiwe to give an idea sufficienBy definite of the principle 
of administration which we consider affords the only workable solution of the difficulty. 

Method of PnEPAR,\TioN of PaoGR.rjtME. 

fiO. We do not propose at this stage to attenij)! to demonstrate the advantages which we hope 
to Bocm'c from this proposal. We should like, however, to mention two main points. 

We have alread 3 ' referred to the fundamental defect in the present S 3 'stem which renders im- 
possible the maintenance of a definite and continuous policy of expenditure. This fault is reflected 
in both matter and method of jirejiaration of the present budgets. Prior to the war it was cus- 
tomar 3 ' to show in each 3 'ear’s programme figm'es for two years ahead, in addition to that for which 
the programme was prepared. Tliese figures were, however, in actual practice little more than a 
formality, since the actual programme depended on funds available and bore no direct relation to 
what was required. Consequentl 3 ' no great attention was over paid to this feature of the pro- 
gianmic, and during the war it was discontinued altogether. Efforts have, however, been made, 
apart from thi.s e.xhibitiou in the budget, to regulate our attempted progress by a consistent pro- 
gramme. klost railways had, before the war, prepared, for their owji purposes, regular progi'ammcs 
of renewals of stock and permanent way. It was felt, however, that special measures would be 
nocossaiy to enable a co-ordinated progi-amme of works, both capital and revenue to be cnn-ied out 
after the war, and in 1910 the Bailway Board called uixm all railway administrations to prepare 
for this purpose — 

(a) a forecast of capital expenditure in the first three years after the war ; 

(1)) a programme of renewals of rolling stock and permanent way chargeable to revenue for 
ten years ahead. 

The figm'es given in these programmes, so far as finance is concerned, have, however, been 
rendered of little value by the abnoi-mal rise in prices, but in respect of the work to be done they 
hiifc served genei'ally as a guide in our budgets. Eor various reasons, financial and othem'isc, the 
standard proposed has not been attained, but we have here the nucleus of our proposals for the 
futm-e. We propose, provided arrangements can be made to secure financial stability as we suggest) 
to request all railways to prepare and maintain complete programmes on similar lines of renewal 
and development for three years ahead, and to requu-e general adherence to these in the annual 
budget, so that a steady and consistent policy of development may be followed 

Lapses. 

40. The second point which we think merits some special exidauation is in resiject of lapses. 
The result of our proposals, if approved, will be to get rid once and for all of this difficult question, 
hut wo think that the importance of this matter to railways may perhaps be insufficiently appre- 
ciated. The difficulties entailed by the present sy'stem in this respect have certainly not suffered 
for want of recognition, and many' attempts have been made to find a remedy' for what was 
generally admitted to be a very' serious evil. We do not think that any purpose would be sen'ed 
by tracing the history' of the various remedies proposed aud discarded. It will suffice to say that 
most of the proposals in this respect have proved in practice either ineffective or uuworkable. In 
fact, most of them were never adopted at all. 

41. The only mitigating provision which exists at present is as follows : — 

“ The Government of India may (1) at any time when the budget is being prejiared 
in March sanction an addition, not exceeding the amount of the anticipated lapse in the 
sanctioned grant for the expiring year, to the railway programme of the ensuing year, as 
sanctioned by the Secretaiy of State in Council ; and (2) they may, when the actual amount 
of the lapse is known, sanction an addition to the programme, or an increase to any addition 
already made under provision (1), not exceeding any' amount by which the actual lapse in 
the gi'aut for the previous year may' have been greater than the lapse that was anticipated 
when the final revised estimates of that year were framed. All such regrants will be subject 
to the following conditions ; — 

(a) that the total amount of any regrant made under provisions (1) or provision (2) or 
under provisions (1) and (2) combined, in respect of any one year shall not exceed 
Bs. 50 lakhs; 

(1)} that if the aetiial lapse in the gi-ant of the jirevious year prove to be less than the 
regi'ant sanctioned under provision (1) that regrant shall be reduced accoi-diugly ; 
and 

(c) that no regront shall be made unless it can be provided for without disturbance of the 
ways and means programme.” 
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' ' ■ a?he'bnlV oflect of' this provision is to einpowur the Govurnnio'iit of Indiii to' iiltvr tlic nniounp 

iiiu.ctioned by the Hecrctaiy of Hlalo for tlie railway proKraninie to tlio bxlonl of Its, 51) laWis to 
nrovido for tliu effect of a lapse, jjrovided fhat this can bo done ivitliout iipMttiiiff their ways and 
' nicnns prom-ammo. Obviously this provides no sort of nssuratiec, and the sniall mnoiint make*, it 
■ineffective as a remedy for aiiy large lapse of grant s-ucli as those which have occurred m recent 

It will perhaps ho u.soful in judging tlic actual facts of the position if we give a few iiguros 
of tho eajiital Inp.ses wliich iinvc occurred in recent years 

' (In thousands of rupees). 


Year. 


GltANT. 


Open 

line. 


Gon- 

Btnictioii, 

1 


Total. 


li.vrsi: on kxckss. 


Oi>en ! Con- 
iine. l-.tmction'. 


Total. 


I 


litlO-ll . 
lOlI 1.'. 
I!II2 i:!, 
i!ii;t-i 4 . 
11114-10 . 
191,5-lG , 
I'llG-lf . 
I!»n-1K, 
11)18-111 , 
ll)l!l--Jll . 


11,81,37 
ll,ri3,(il 
II, 51,18 
15,18,(111 
15,91,88 
10, 4-2, 05 
4,09,50 
5,25,85 
5,50,19 
■i5p8,78 


4,48,113 
1,71,39 
3,98,82 
2,81,31 
2,08,12 
1,57,95 
40,50 
14.15 
80,1(1 
70, 2-2 


10.30.00 — 

14.2.5.00 - 

1.3.50.00 ‘+ 

18.00. 00 -t- 

18.00. 00 - 

12 , 00,00 — 

4.50.00 — 

5.40.00 — 
0,!10,H5 + 

20.55.00 — 
( 


4,30,91 
1,91,85 
1,18,9.5 
20,77 
11,74 
4,02,42 
2,24,03 
2,80,57 
23,70 
1 1,85,90 


82,17^5,13.11 -3,42, 79 
42,99 2,37,81 — 80,55 


DiSTiiinu'rioN or nM-SE on K,vaE.«s, 



I5;47 '-f 1,31,12 .-t- 74,70 

19,17 i-f 4.5,94 1-1,11,97 

73,30 I— 8.5,01 33,11 

03,89 i- 5,20,31 ’,03,91 
+ 70,83 - 1,53,20 \+ 15, 80 

+ 1,25,97 1,00,00 1+1,08.79 

— 30,93 — 7,17 i+ 00,20 

— 5.'>,39 1—12,41.3.5 -3,5,5,30 


Total. 


-1,70,32 
-1,51,29 
+ 59,00 
+ 1.57,91 

- 51,93 
-3,22,40 
—1,09,00 
!-2,0'i,39 

— 07,43 
8,85 99 


— .5,'] 3. 11 (,/) 

— 2,37,84 (5) 

+ 1,34,42 (,-) 
+ 45,94 ' 

— 85,04 

— 5,20,31 (d) 

— 1.53,20 (r) 

— 1 . 00,00 (/} 

— 7,17 

-12,41,35 (;,)• 


(«) Due mainly to a nnmhcr of projects iiiclnded in the programme not having been st.irtcd ondng to w.arit of 
sanction to detailed estimates. 

(5) Due to amount provided for purchase of stores in Kugland not being utiliRcd. 

(c) The grant was raised to 15,70,41 in tlio course of the year compared with the incrcascel grant ; the actuals 
show a lapse of about a croro of rupees. 

(d) Due to non-supply of inatorials oiviiig to congestion in the work.shops at borne. 

{() and (/) Duo to difficulties atfeudanl on the supply of materials from England. 

(f/) .Mainly due to tlio diffonUica attendant on the supply of raihv.ay materials from England and to 
rifluctuatioiis in exchange. 

I (• Jfemnriiitdiiiii hy /Idihmy Commtitfe. — It was snhscqucntly pointcil out by the Fiii.aucial Secretary that if 
ullow,ince wore made for exchange tho real lapse ill 1919-20 was about Us. 0 crores.) ' • ' ■ 


4.3. One fact wliieli slaiids out clearly from thoso ligures ks the jiredomiimliiig iiifhii'iieo of the 
English tnuisnctious. In this eonneetion, we should like to draw piirtieiiliir atienlifui to a fact 
which ajipeiirs to luvvc heou given very iusuflicient attention in all previous coiKidoratbms of this 
iiuoslion. llailways derive their sujijilies of jnateriul very largely from Englimd, and their English 
e.xponditiire is, therefore, eonijiaicd with other dujiartmcnt.s, dis]>roj)ortioi)ulely heavy. The English 
grunts hi the last ten years have been as follows,; — 


Year. 

... 

14)12-13 ... 
191.3-14 ... 
191.+15 ... 
1915-10 ... 
1010-17 . . 

1917- 18 . . 

1918- 19 ... 

1919- 20 ... 

1920- 21 . . 


2 (in millions). 
... 5-97 

... C-47 

... S-69 

. . 8-85 

... 'o'OO 
... 2-12 
2'92 
!!! 2-49 

' 18‘00 '' 
118-14 


, failure or delay in the English sujiply is therefore a very serious matter. Wlien a failure of 
this nature occurs the railway dopartincnl is unablo to spend the grant nllotliid witliin the year, but 
is, nevertheless, left with the liability for orders placed which lint- i/ot io hr iiiei in a sii'bseqncnf 
year. Meanwhile, the balance of grant unexi-eiuled nbieb uas intended for the iVuipose becomes 
■part of the Government ways and means for ne.xl year, and if eircumstances should occur to nece-s- 
sitate a re.strictod allotment the rnihvay.s are loft to meet the last year's liability ijs' best tliey can. 
There is, therefore, an im))ortaiit distinction between a lai>sc in the railway grant and |tlint, of any 
otlier department of Government. In any other department a lajis'e represents muhih) work 
doferred which may or may not bo resumed in ne.xt year. In the railwav department it represents 
viainhj a liability incurred wliieli must ho met whatever Imppons. 

44 Before wo leave this important matter vve should like to mention s|)eeia!lv an argument 
which has sometimes been put forward in defenco of the c\i.sting system. It Im's boon coiitendcd, 
and this view was eoiioi.sely stated in tlic ri'iiort of the Maukay Ooinmittco of 1907, that since li 
lapse forms part of the ways and moniib for the next year, in which railwavs share, 'it is in offeei 
virtually re-allotted. It is obvious, liowevcr, that though this may be general! v true ‘of all depart- 
ments of Government taken together, it may cover a fallacy in resjioet of a particular dcixirtment. 
-1 famine or a frontier war may compel the diversion of n disproportionafo anUuiiit <^it w’avs and 
means to a department having no conneotio'i with railways, and the money ■jtroviked in the first 
mstance for the railway doiiurtmcnt is to that extent diverted from its object, which tliotmh qiiile 
justifiabk' from the Government of India’s point of view, does in offeet leave the rnliwavsto meet 
fcneir liability without tlio neceSsSai’v funds. . , » ‘ ,i ’ 


' ‘ ' Extust of Eusds llE(jnnn;i>. ‘ 1 

, 45. We have deferred to the end of this .section -of- our meihofaddum the'iniportaht questioi 

ot the amount of capital winch is reqimcd and the methods hy whieh it' shall h(i raised, beenuso w 
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^ did not wisli to confuse the issue in respect of main principles with the practical difSculties atten- 
dant on the raising of the necessary funds. We will, therefore, now deal with this side of the 

suliject. 

The first point for consideration is in respect of the financial provision which we consider w=ll 
be necessary for capital expenditure in future. In this matter it is admittedly very difficult to 
formulate an estimate with any claim to precision, since such estimates as we have in the three 
years forecast already referred to are^ unreliable owing to the rise in prices, and our only guide based 
on direct infoi-mation froin railways is contained in the figures in the railway forecasts for the two 
ensuing years referred to below. In respect of the past, the figures during the war period are of 
course, no guide at all, since the demands were formulated by agents after a very definite warning 
that their expenditure would, for financial reasons, have to be restricted to a minimum, thou-’h 
even the amount so asked was not allotted Going back still further to the years before the war, 
the wide difference in the value of money makes any comparison impossible. We think, therefore] 
that the only way in which a really reliable estimate of requhements could be formulated would be 
to collect the necessary information in detail from railways, and this has not been possible in the 
time at our disposal. Taking, then, such recent figures as we have, the demands of railways since 
1919-20 and provisional estimates for 1922-23 and 1923-24 are as follows : — 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Year. 

Open lines. 

New construction. 

Total. 

Hemakks. 

1919-20 

27,22-79 

76-22 

27,99-01* 

• Actuals allotted Es. 2G,55-00. 

1920-21 

2G,lfi-20 

3,41-12 

29,57-32t 

t Actuals allotted Es. 21,97-64, 

1921-22 

31,55-24 

4,14-72 

35,69-96 

blit the reduction iu this 

1922-23 

28,CG-81 

4,94-lC 

33,60-97 

case is largely due to altera- 

1923-24 

24,67-02 

4,17-03 

28,84*05 

tion in rate of exchange. 


46. It must be borne in mind that these figures of demand for open lines of the last four years 
represent estimates put forward by agents after they had been warned that their expenditure would 
have to be confined to works which u’ere vitally urgent, and that all large schemes of improvement, 
however desirable, must be deferred. It may, therefore, be taken that, in the opinion of the agents 
themselves, these programmes were limited to essentials. It is doubtful if the figures of 1922-23 
and 1923-24 can be taken as a full measure of the limit of necessity, and the decrease shown is pro- 
bably without any significance. In making these estimates for future years agents usually take 
into consideration only works in progress and such other works as they consider will have to be 
started'. When, however, the year’s estimates are eventually made out, other urgent demands pre- 
sent themselves. We do not tliink there is any reason to suppose that the open-line arrears would 
have decreased by 1923-24 to an extent justifying any relaxation of effort, and it is certain that the 
eventual demand in both 1922-23 and 1928-24 will not be less than 30 crores. This omits all con- 
sideration of new construction, and, as already stated, it w’ill not be possible to provide anything 
considerable for this purpose from programme sources for some years to come. 

Prom such information, therefore, as we possess, we are of opinion that the needs of open lines 
for perhaps the next three years will bo not less than 30 crores per annum. Thereafter the total 
amount required may possibl}' be reduced as arrears are brought up, but this will almost certainly 
be counter-balanced by the normal increase in open-line requirements. 


Methods of RAisma Capital. 

47. The question of the method by which these large sums of money are to be raised is 
admittedly at present a very difficult one. As already stated, we consider that the Government of 
Ii'dia’s direct borrowing should be in the form of specific railway loans to be raised in England and 
in India. To supplement this source of supply, we have already suggested to the Secretary of State 
a scheme of raising money by Indian companies affiliated to the existing main-line administrations. 
We see no reason why, in cases where this is possible, further sterling capital of the existing com- 
panies should not be issued, provided that the principle of predominating Government interest in 
rbe line as at present is retained. The existing arrangement of raising money by means of deben- 
tures might be utilised in England, and also in India if the income-tax trouble can be surmounted. 

48. There is, however, one important difference in principle in, our proposals in respect of all 
forms of borrowing except the Governm-ent of India loans above referred to. Hitherto money raised 
by means of railway debentures has been treated by the Secretaiy of State ns a repayment, in terms 
of the contracts, of expenditure incuried from funds provided by Government, and has, conse- 
quently simply served to augment the Secretary of State’s balance available for general purposes. 
We have proposed in connection with the scheme now before the Secretaiy of State that rupee 
capital raised hy means of affiliated companies should be treated as additional resources of the 
company concerned, and we suggest that a similar principle should in future be adopted in respect 
of fresh cajiital raised by companies either in the form of shares or debentures. This method of 
assistance uill usually be adopted to provide for specific w'orks or schemes associated with a 
particuiai administration, and it will obviously facilitate the operations of the company in enlisting 
the assistance of existing shareholders if they are assured that the money so raised will directly 
benefit their own administration. Further, we have already under consideration the proposal to 
relieve our immediate necessities by meeting liabilities for heavy items such as rolling stock by 
means of short-term bonds. The idea is, however, only designed to enable us to meet our imme- 
diate necessities by a deferred pnj-ment and, apart from the present exceptional conditions, is 
probably not necessary or desirable. 

The extent to which all or any of these expedients shall be utilised must depend on the 
circumstances of the market, but we are of opinion, in view of the great importance of the matter, 
that no expedient with any promise of success either in this country or in England should be left 
untried. 

33S26 R 
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ffl. Tl» ta «» “J S,*” 

rnisofl by private compiinie^, an India for commercial enlciiirific, it is irnposKible 

In the f^o of the oxisUng domnud for f proXtr backed by a snbstuntial 

to neccssary^hould be, hon'over. dependent in each ea.e on 

gunrantoc. Jhe ‘ , .. „npe„r^ to us to be a mistake to lay down one limit for all 

,hp eircumstanees of ho m. urgent necessity, and wj.ich will bring a heavy 

1 dftiTnn to a main Zc mav safely \>c allow"cd vciy liberal tenns on a rebate basis, and 
can" rirc -efom bo earriod out ^vhon tho money market is comparatively unfavourable. It would, 
hmv’eier bo oeonomioally unsound to eoneede similar terms as a general pmposUmn. ^Ve have, 
fSoro, suggested when dealings tho proposed boar. ’s functions that th^- sbm.ld be 
Zpoworod to fix and vnr^' those terms at discretion, subject to any limitations winch the fioveni. 
metil of India may consider necessaiw to proscribo. 


Part IV. Ooiicrmnchl Coiilrnl of JinicR <tnd Fares and Seffienieiif of Dhpiilm. 

CoNTnoi, or Bates, 

SO Tho scope of tho enquiry under this last liead of our memorandum refers more parlicu- 
intlv to mattei-s in respect of which the eommittoo will pre.sumably be guided in their decision 
iirincipally hy tho evidence of the public. It is obviously * for tho public rather than for the 
Bailway Board to say whether the extent of control which the latter exen'ise over railway 
administrations in respect of rates i.s sufliciont to safeguard, the interests of the individual where 
these are in contlict with tho notion of the comjinny. ..... 

In practice, tho control of tho Board over rates is exercised by the imposition of certain 
nuiximum and minimum limits within which the company are at liberty to vuty the rales to 
accord with local conditions, water or road competition, or to agi-oe with competitive rnte.s on 
nher 'inos. It is admittedly tho case that this system leaves a largo measure of '.liscelion with the 
individual line concorneel, imd this appears to us to be unavoidable. It would certainly not be in 
tho public interest to establish a central control which would fetter the elasticity of the company s 
an-angoments for regulating rates to accord with tho necessities of trade. It would, moreover, be 
obviously impossible for any central authority to exercise any effective detailed control over those 
constant variations which ai'c governed entirely by local conditions, and dciiend generally on the 
rate which a particular trafiio is able to bear. It may occasionally haiijicn that a rato_ so fixed is 
considered by tho public to be excessive, and in such cases they may refer, in tho first instance, to 
tho local railway oflicinls, and, in extreme ea.ses where satisfaction is not obtained, to the Bailway 
Board, Such applications to us have, however, in practice been few, and wc have found that, 
apart from any actual power of tho Board to compel tho alteration of rates, the companie.s have in 
all eases been ready to make an ample examination of comidaints juit forward and to remedy them 
where good ground was shown to exist. 

Wo have, therefore, in tho facts before us, very little ovideneo bn,scd on concrete cases that tho 
powers delegated to tho companies in this ro.spect have in general been harshly used, or that they 
have delihoratcly, ns a matter of jirinciplo, manipulated rales to suit their own administration 
without regard to public interests. Tho statements in support of this view which appeared in the 
evidence collected from [uiblic bodies in 1910, and wliicli are often made in the jiress. are almost 
invariably of tho nature of general chnigos witlioiit reference to any specific instance, and n.s such 
of small value in aitiving at a true estimate of the real position. 

Wo think, liowever, that these? complaints do point to a deficiency in our existing arrange- 
ments. The Government of India’s (lower of direct control is, a.s already staled, e.xercised onlv 
to the extent of fixing maxima and minima rnfos, and if is certainly within tho power of companie.s, 
if so minded to use tho discrofionniy' power vested in them, to vary rates within these limits in a 
way that may give rise to well-founded coinplnint on the part of the piililic. We think that n.s a 
matter of jirineiple tliis position is nnsniisfnetory and that it may renscnahly he held that the 
Government of India should in all cases he able, where noccss.sty," (o excroise' the fullest control 
in a matter in whicli the general public interests arc involved. Wc consider, therefore, that, the 
[iroseiit powers which the Government of India exercise under tho coiitraets’ should he’ eiilar'’cd 
and that it should he definitely provided flint in any ease wlicrc legitimate gi-omid of complaint in’ 
respect of railway rnfos fixed by companies is shown fo exist, the Bailway Bonnl shall have (lower 
io compel tho company fo make such revision ns appears fo he ronsoniihle, and in the public 
interest. ’ ■ 


MAcniNEnY Fon Settping Disputeb. 

51. In regard to the ofBoncy of tho existing mncliinery for .settling disputes, it is difficult to 
express any veiy decided opimon since ibai)penr.s never to have heen used. The records show that 
on only four occasions has a Commissioii been called for. and in eveiy instance the demand was 
oyentually withdraira or not pressed. The provisions of the Act and file rules goveniiiie Conimis- 

ftZdmtcnu’T’" cumbrous and the mnchinoiy unduly elaborate and ex()ensive; but 

t IS difficult to see what other alternative could he suggested. In point of fact this lemslatiou 
piovidos for a class of case that seldom occurs in India, and, probably, tho existence of the iilti- 

to P-onrtIm ntd for 


UOKCLUSIOK, 

_ From the public evidence collected bv tho BailwnfSa , . 

opinion ns is represented by the press at Vesent, it is evident that^hero I n ’ 

quarters to suggest wholesale changes in the mlministrntio,7of wi Z TlZZocsl''nMl 
pew put forward as a remedy for all evils that the systom ofZmlSsZtion ZSZs 
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test of time shall be discarded and nationalisation or some similar alternative shall be adopted in 
place. It is evident, however, that these proposals are made without full consideration of the elabo- 
rate machinery which would be necessary to give effect to them. We have already referred to this 
side of the question when dealing with the staff of the Board’s office. A very little consideration 
u-i!l show that it would be impossible to expect a board of anything like the present dimensions 
to assume the control now exercised by' the boards of 10 separate companies. The existing control 
aver State lines is simplified because the Board always numbers among its members a State 
railway agent, and sometimes two, who have practical knowledge of the lines m question. To 
secure the same conditions in lesjiect of companies’ lines the Board would have to bo enlarged to 
about 20 members and, presumably, would conduct its operations by committee, the larger issues 
forming the subject of collective deliberation. ’ Even so it is very questionable of the same degree 
of individual attention would be secured, and the inevitable difficulties in working such cumbrous 
machineiy are self-evident. Apart, therefore, from the prospective political danger to which we 
have already referred, we consider that the adoption of this alternative would be difficult to 
airange and would in effect re-introduce all or many of the evils of centralised control to which 
])nrticular attention was drawn in Mr. Itobertson’s report and which the changes then and since 
introduced have been particularly designed to prevent. 

53. We should also like to say a few words in connection with the general question of reform 
in administrative procedure. Apart from the important question of finance, we have recommended 
very little immediate change. It is possible that in taking this view we may be thought unduly 
conservative, but we have adopted this attitude from the deliberate conviction that it is desirable 
at present to avoid anything of the nature of change for the sake of change. All alterations in 
administrative machineiy are inevitably accompanied by temporary disorganisation, and this, it 
is particularly desirable at present to avoid India is on the eve of great changes, economic as well 
as political. Important schemes of manufacture and mining and other development are being 
initiated, the progress of which depends in almost every case on adequate transportation facilities. 
It would, therefore be extremely unwise to do anything at the present juncture which might intro- 
duce administrative complications in the conduct of railway development and general business. 
What is required at present is not drastic changes of administration, but measures to improve its 
efficiency and to get rid of the drawbacks which have in the past prevented railways from keeping 
pace with the needs of the country. Tlie difficulty in this respect is in our opinion mainly, if not 
wholly, financial, and we have therefore devoted our princiunl attention to tliis important feature. 

We are fully conscious of the eravity of the issues involved in the proposals which we have 
put forward in this connection, and they have only been advocated after very careful consideration 
and because we are convinced that no other alternative is possible if a steady and consistent 
scheme of finance is to be secured Unless this can be attained the question of State cr company 
management is of comparatively little importance and all other schemes of improvement in future 
must eventually prove delusive for the same reason that has caused a similar disappointment in 
the past. 


STATEMENT No. 80. 

B. A. Collins, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa. — Note (revised by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa) dated 31st Januaky, 1921. 

1. I have not had sufficient experience to offer any opinion as to which is the best system of 
maragement. State or company, but I aln inclined to think that at the present stage there is room 
for both. If State management U'ere, on the whole, best for the community, it has this disadvan- 
tage, that the development and efficient maintenance of the railways depends on the amount of 
capital which Government can raise at the rate of interest udiich it pays on all its loans. The pre- 
scDt system, by which practically all the railways depend on Government for funds for develop- 
ment, has had a most unfortunate effect on the development of the country and the efficiency of the 
railways. Government has not been able to raise all the money required, and the whole countrj’, 
and Bihar and Orissa in particular, is suffering accordingly. 

2. It is hardly necessary to insist on the very large sums required if the railways are to catcl: 
up to the needs of the community'. Money must be spent, and spent at once, on the building of 
new wagons, the doubling of lines, and the provision of marshalling facilities. Even at the present 
time the position of our industries is most precarious. Not only is expansion prevented, but the 
stability of existing concerns is threatened. In Bihar and Orissa itself, which provides more than 
half the coal raised in India, it is not too much to say' that no single concern is getting all the coal 
it would like ; many do not get the minimum they require, while all live in a state of constant appre- 
hension of failure of supplies. Not only is industrial e.xpansion hampered, but the wagon famine 
itself prevents the proper development of the coalfields. If collieries could be sure of a regular 
supply of wagons suitable for overhead loading capital would be freely invested and the production 
of coal could be enormously increased, since the labour available for underground work would be 
raised by SO per cent. The industrial future of India depends on the early solution of this problem, 
and the only possible solution is the provision of adequate funds. 

3. Tlie real difficulty' in Indian railway management is, therefore, finance, and everything else 
must be subordinated to the solution of it. It is for this reason that it has been suggested that 
there is room for both State and company' management. The State can only raise a limited amount 
of money on the general rates and conditions of Government loans. Let it, therefore, only under- 
take the management and finance of a limited number of lines for which it can make adequate pro- 
vision. The remainder should be placed in the hands of companies on such terms that capital can 
Iiope for profits over a sufficiently long period at the rates ordinarily associated with commercial 
ver tures of this class. 

4. The three chief questions asked in this connection are : (1) Should such companies be domi- 
ciled in India? (2) Could proper boards be secured for management in India? (8) Could adequate 
funds be raised in India ? Here, again, finance should be the predominant consideration. If Indian 
rompanies can raise funds, either in India or abroad, they should undoubtedly have the preference. 
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•iiff safe and profitable investment i • i " a , 

v.-fialtby Indian. Eailways will liuvo to conipeto with other industrial and commercial ventures and 

with the attractions of lauded propertj'. _ . , n r • 

5. It is only if the State and Indian companies cannot finance adequately all lines existing 

and proposed that companies domiciled elsewhere should ho encouraged. But in this^ event they 
ton should bo offered the same terms ns are needed to attract the capital required. Somehow nr 
other the capital must be forthcoming. , , , . .r 

6. One of the main difricultios which is hampering the expansion of trade in India is the con- 
centration of both commerce and industry at ii few largo ports. The north-east of India is parti- 
cularly unfortunate in this respect. All trade has to pass through Calcutta, where the jmrt is both 
difSciilt of access and iimisually expensive. This one port has to serve a population of more than 
one hundred millions, and every year becomes more congested. The development of an alternative 
port for Orissa and the south of Chota Nagpur is a mailer of the gr-oatest urgency. 

7. The Govoniorin Council considers that the control of rates is essential, hut is not in a posi- 
tion to suggest the form the control should fake 'J’he T.ocnl Government arc aware that there is 
considerable dissatisfaction with regard to railway rates. 

[N.B. — A note by Mr. Collins on a project to develop 'False Point, ns a harbour is not repro- 
duced.] 


STATEMENT No. 81. 

The Hon. Sir Maneokji B. DADAnnov, Nagpur. — ^Note dated the 3p.d Januauv, 1921. 

Question No. 1. — ^Tha point is not free from doubt, but I am inclined to the view that the State- 
owned railways should be worked by companies rather than by the State. There has of late been, 
especially since the war, a good deal of strong feeling in almost all civilised countries in favour of 
nationalisation of railways. India has not been outside the current. Even before the war State 
ownership with State mnnugoment was favoured in many countries of Europe. The sy.stem wa.s in 
operation in Bclgiimi from the very first, and was adopted on different dates by Scandinavia, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Kussia and Germany. It was also in vogue in Australia. In the United Slates of 
America about 30 per cent, of the railways were the property of the State. In Mexico, State 
management was favoured and in Ai-gentina 15 per cent, of the railways are in Government hand.s. 
Ill British India the policy of buying up railway concerns from the old guaranteed and sub.sidised 
companies was consistently followed by Goveinnient. The State also took over the management 
of important lines, and in other cases the manegement was left to companies under tomunable 
lenses and on conditions fairly profitable to Government. The bulk of the trunk linos and 
important systems of railway arc now the property of Government. Leaving aside the stntu.s of 
light railways and branch lines which are private j)ro])crty worked by companies under a system of 
guarantee of interest upon capital from either the Secretary of State for India or District Boards, 
of the fourteen important systems the Stale owns eleven. Of the remaining three the Bengal 
and North-Western and the Bohilkund and Kumaon wore constructed by companies wiibout any 
Government assistance. The third — the Southern Punjab — is at present owned by a private 
company but is worked by the State as a pait of the North-Western Railway. Tlie total length 
of the railway, including the branch line front Narwnna to Kaithal, is a triflo over 42-1 miles. The 
State has the right of purchase on successive sjiecified dates which, I have little doubt, will he 
enforced. The Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Eohilkund and Kumaon Railway will 
automatically become State property in 1981 unless Government choose to exercise their right of 
(lurcbase earlier (1932). 

The question of State ownership has thus practically been determined in India in a manner 
consonant to the wishes of the public. The only question open to debate is that of management. 
And this cannot be determined on general principles only. Tlio whole point is one of enmparativo 
merit. Judging from experience, it is by no means certain that State management is most 
advantageous to the travelling public and tvaaers. I have experience of both systems of manage- 
ment, having travelled on the Eastern Bengal, the Oudh and Rohilkhand, and the North-Western 
which are all both owned and worked by the Stale, as also on the Bengal Nagpur, the East Indian, 
ihe Great Indian Peninsula, and the Bombay. Barodn and Central India, which are owned bv tlie 
State but managed by companies. Froir the points of efficiency and safety and comforts of 
passengers, State management is no way superior to company management. My o.xperionco about 
movement of goods is derived from my operations ns a proprietor or lessee of coal and manganese 
mines and manager of mills. On this point I am not in a position to institute a comparison 
b-;tween the two classes of management, but company management does not appear to fall short 
of the Indian standard. There is undoubtedly ample scope for improvement both in regard to 
safety and quickness in transit. The rates ch.-irged cannot vary to a largo extent under Stale and 
company management. No company is likely to maintain a schedule more onerous than that 
adopted by the State. In India practical uniformity in this matter is secured on all systems of 
railway by legislation. Government have large powers of control over rates. 

There may, however, be weighty reasons unconnected with efficiency for a change in the pre- 
sent system of management. The companie-, enjoy complete freedom as regards choice of staff, 
and this might, and does, operate in some measure as restrictive of the right of free and full employ- 
ment of Indians on the railways. The higher ranks are generally staffed by Europeans. This is'n 
source of grievance to Indians, and there is considerable soreness of feeling on the subject. But 
besides the adoption of a more and more progressive policy by the different companies in the matter 
of employment of indigenous talent, with the gradual improvement in the nature of the education 
of Indians and increasing limitations to the supply of European labour, duo ns much fo the war ns 
to industrial expansion throughout the civilised world, qualified Indians .stand a fnirlv good chance 
in the competition. Companies work for profit, and they are not likely to settle their budget of ex- 
penditure on establishments on racial grounds alone. 'Even if thev'do not of their own motion 
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adopt a more liberal policy, their hands can be forced by arrangement at every renewal of contract. 
Governrnent, after all, have got the pow'er to enforce their will, and companies will ultimately find 
jt to their interest to suirender a part of their present freedom even in the choice of staff. With the 
gradual evolution of responsible government in India, Government -will not be slach to take full 
advantage of their position as arbiter. Already there is evidence of a healthy change in the policy 
of the companies. Indians are being appointed in larger numbers in responsible positions on com- 
pany-managed railways, and arrangements are being made for the training of Indian apprentices in 
the technique of the subject. Other advantages assured, the case for a change in mana-^ement for 
facility of employment of Indian talent is thus weaker now than it was before. ° 

State management is justified by its protagonists for increased revenue through elimination of 
the company’s share. There is much to be said in support of this view. But there are important 
considerations on the other side as well. State management of commercial concerns is not likely 
to be equally economical with company management. Companies working for profit are expected 
to make economy their first object. The State cannot regulate its budget on such a narrow basis. 
The cost of establishinent must of necessity be larger under State management. The scale of 
salaries will be determined not only by the principle of supply and demand, as under company 
management, but also in view of the scales prevalent in similar technical departments of Govern- 
ment. State management may in some particulars be also wasteful and arbitrary. Companies 
have to work under Government control; the State, especially in India, is responsible to no 
authority. The lay public cannot profitably interfere in matters requiring technical knowledge. 
Even in advanced countries of the west, with a large percentage of intelligent, active and politically- 
minded people, management by the State is free from restrictions so necessary for efficiency and 
economy. The staff, too, has a tendency to become unnecessarily large. In a country like India 
the evils of State management are likely to be aggravated, as the corrective of a strong public 
opinion will be absent. The fact that the evils are not so notorious now on the State-managed lines 
may be due to the existence of company management alongside of State management, and any im- 
portant distinctions in the details of management soon attract public attention and are removed. 
Both the State and the companies follow' the same standard, and in broad outline management by 
the two bodies is similar. But with the elimination of healthy competition the conditions will be 
different. It may thus be that any gain in revenue to the State through disappearance of profit- 
sharing companies wilt be neutralised bj' loss in economy and increased expenditure. 

State management might likewise lead to increased burdens upon the travelling public. The 
rates charged will then assume more and more their real character of taxes, and the scale will be 
determined by the financial necessities of the State. 

Moreover, some lines must be left to companies. The construction, maintenance and develop- 
ment of branch lines and feeder lines have been due to private enterprise. The working expenses of 
these railways are usually higher than those of trunk lines, and the State cannot possibly think of 
taking over this branch of railway development in their own hands. There has been a healthy com- 
petition among different companies for construction of this class of railways. _ The development has 
been fairly steady, and were it not for the opposition of companies managing trunk lines, on the 
allegation of the trunk lines being “ short-circuited,” development would have been much more 
rapid. It would be a mistake to check private enterprise. It would not be to the advantage either 
of the State or the countrj'. In Indian conditions companies must be tolerated to some extent. 

To my mind, therefore, management by companies has certain points in its favour which make 
it more acceptable to the public than State management. With important changes in political, 
social and educational conditions, the policy now' advocated by me may have to be revised in future, 
but for an immediate change the necessity is not clear. 

Questions Nos. 2 to fl may be taken together. While I prefer management by companies for 
icusons set out above, I would certainly like some modifications in the details. In deciding the 
broad question of the location and the constitution of the board of directors, note must be taken of 
important changes in the conditions, industrial and political, due to the war. Formerly neither the 
requisite capital nor the stores could be had locally in India. London w'as the market for both. 
Again, the Secretary of State for India was I he final authorit 3 ' in all matters connected with the 
extension and development of Indian railway's. Expert opinion w'as also more easily obtainable in 
England than in India. But these restrictive conditions have to a large extent disappeared. India 
is now' more self-contained in regard both to capital and stores. The war has disclosed the immense 
possibilities of the Indian market. With the giadual liquidation of the different War Loans there 
will be plenty of loanable capital in India, of which full benefit can be taken by Government as 
much as by companies. And industrial development, w'hich is bound to come now more rapidly 
than ever before, w'ill gradually leave India fully equipped w'ith the most up-to-date engineering 
establishments capable of turning out the best railway material locally. That one firm of Tata s 
helped a good deal in the solution of supply during the difficult times of the war. Such firms can 
be and will be multiplied in the near future. It may be that for some parts of locomotives India 
will bo dependent upon the West some time longer, but for the purchase of such materials as are 
not procurable in India the direction need not be located in England. There is all the less reason 
for insistence upon a home board in view of the appointment of a High Commissioner in England 
to do the agency W'ork so long done by the Secretary of State for India. There is, again, to be 
steady devolution of authority under the reform scheme from the Secretary of State for India to 
the Government of India. Every decision regarding railways will sooner or later — rather sooner 
than later — be taken by the Government of India without reference to the Sccrei.iry of State 
Every important business must thus be transacted in India. A Home Board will be an anomaly 
in such ciroumstance«. A Home Board is certainly out of touch with Indian conditions. It is 
likewise not cognisant of the currents of Indian thought and feeling. Even by the manage- 
ment of railways note must bo talten of the wishes and w'ants of the Indian public. A Board of 
Management domiciled in India is expected to prove more progressive and popular than a Home 
Board. 

The apprehended laclc of continuity can be provided against infer alia by the suggested 
appointment of a permanent Chairman nominated by Government. To my mind, there 
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1 in the adverse argument about lack o£ continuity. The policy pursued 

IS not much Powt m he recorded reasons for a particular line of action will not ba 

is a matter of reoorjl ami the >^^“^_reaso 

iCBmwd shn^nemiSy leaving the rmmagement in the hands of a fresh body of Directors 
the Doard sinimtaneo ^ oxtrome contingency of the simultaneous 

with no “'h^irggtorscontin^ of policy will be secured as in other departments through 

J^fr“ol also be there to help the fresh Board with past experience. 

ShoidT however, doubts bo still entertained the suggested nomination by Government of a 
iiormonont Chairman skilled in railway work will meet the needs of the situation. 

It is just po.ssiblo that some members of a Board domiciled in India will bo more or less 
interested persons through active participation in particular iudusti-ies; but the danger of bias is 
nSt in tile case of members of a Home Board too.. As far as 1 know there is nothing to prevent 
the Director of a railway comiiauy from being connected with industrial concerns and promoting 
industrial projects in India. 1 do not know of any jiarticular instance iijere this has happened, 
but in the absence of a prohibitory rule, the combimitioii of different functions m the sninc person 
is not imlikolv ,But whereas interested memhers of an Indian Board will have to work in the 
stron" limelight of public opinion, the members of a Home Board are free fi-om the influence 
of any such corrective. Moreover, it is easy to devise means for minimising the evil. Mi inhibitory 

order will be eSeotive. , , j i . r\ i- . 

I am not in favour of a combination of the two systems of management refeired to in (.Question 
No. 9. For one thing, it is too cumbrous and will more or less he attended with delay in execution. 
Tliere will not be any compensating advantage either. 

The composition of n Board domiciled .n liu.ia slionld engage the earnest !ii:eiilKin of 
Government. While expert knowledge is useful and desirable in the Chairman, it need not 
bo insisted upon in the members. The Board should he in a jiositiou to decide all questions from 
n broad standpoint consistently with railway iutere.sts. It will he enough if the Chairman is an 
export. It is also desirable that a qualified Indian should be associated with the Board. _ It is 
necessary that someone should be iiresent to place Indian views before the Board. The ajipoinl- 
ment of an Indian will remove causes of irritation and make the Board iiopular. By “ qualified 
I do not mean .skilled in railway work. An educated Indian with business habits and business 
experience should prove a vauablo acquisition. 

The Board need not be large. A small body ought lo ])rove satisfactory. 

The railway companies should continue to share in the net iirofits of the railways under 
their management. The existing system of participation in i)rofits affords sufficient encouragement 
to the companies and ensures economy in niaiiugcinenl. The eonijiany’s share of profits is at 
present only a small fraction of the total Government arc entitled to tlic bulk of the iirofits 
under tlie terms of the various contracts. From tlio public point of view 'there is nothing 
objectionable in the system while it creates an interest in fhe companies in the undertiddiigs. 

I would, however, suggest one change calculated to ensure further the popularity of the 
companies. A percentage of the shares must bo ])lnced upon the market for the behoof of 


Part 11. 

Question No. 10. — Yes. The Government of India must e.xercise adequate control over the 
railways whether State-owned or company-owned, and it is far better that that control should be 
exercised tiirough a special Board thau through the general department in charge of public works. 
In India no controlling ngoncy like the British Board of Trade exists. The Railway Board is 
expected to discharge the functions of the Board of 'IVade in relation to railways. 

Question No. 11. — 1 would liberalise the Railway Board. As already indicated, the President 
alone need have expert Icnowledge. The other memhers may be wholly unconnected with 
railwm’s. lo watch the fiiiauciul interests of Government an olflcci* of the Finance Dejiartment 
should have a seat on the Board. The Indian Industrial Commission recommended the addition 
of a commercial nieinher to the Railway Board and the representation at the Railway' Conference 
of recognised commercial bodies. The suggestion is supported by Indian public opinion. In my 
opinion n seat should also be thrown ojicn to the lay public. It is eminently desirable that some 
one should bo present to jirotect the interests of the general taxpayers and the travelling 
public. Ihere is no inachinery now to place before tbe Board in time the views of the persons 
most affected by tlicir decisions, especially as regards rates, etc. The some principle which under- 
lies the Industrial Commission’s recommendation about a commercial member justifies the 
ndmissaon into the Board of an accredited representative of the general public. 

was invested with powers of control by special 
legislation (Act I\._of 190o). I ho jiowers of the Governor-General in Council under the Indian 



.....r-y - nie present- treoaom of the companies ns regards choice ■ f 

staff IS viewed with some degree of distrust by the Indian public. The restricted employment 
fhl hvn ‘nn, '“''"’'Sed railways is a source of irritation to the people, and m ono of 

riio two powerful reasons for the public predilection for State management. It is better that 

fnTa^r h?fu So rihont 1 employment of 

inflians to the fullest extent. 1 accordingly think an extension of the Board’s powetw necessary 

secure the admission of Indians in rosiionsible positions'on company-mnna"cd lines 

irnmod at. Ilomt (.Mr. N. K. Bnsii) has been appointed Assistant Loco Superintendent on the East 

Indian Railway on the recommendation, it is believed, of tlie Indl E 

control should enable Government to protect the rights of Indians mom adeJuatelyTd oS^ly 
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Qiicdioii No- 14.— The Indian public somehow does not appear (o be satisfied on tho point. 
Tiio general that the decisioas of the Kailw^tiy Board are iiilhioueed too nuieh hv tho 

railway companies. ^ It is, however, diliicult to collect the detaiK. 

Question No. 10. — Yes, I do not tliink any important change is necessary. 


Part 111. 

Question No. 17.— 1 have consistently advocated a policy of conservation and improvement, 
and have deprecated further construction of main lines. I think maintenimce and imjirovcment 
on the ousting lines are far more important than extension. India is now fairly well eijuipjted 
with main systems of railway, and having regard to financial conditions and the fiiianciid 
results of the railways, the time has come for a halt in new construction. Extension at tho 
expense of improvement is indefensible. The annual allotments for new consti'uction, far from 
being inadequate, have erred on the other side. 1 know this view is opposed to the conclusions 
of tho Mackay Committee. Whether this view is justified or not, there can be no question that 
the financing of now schemes while improvements are not adequately provided for, is unsound 
in princijile, and involves the Goveroment in ever-increasang financial commitments. Tho larger 
tho total mileage the heavier is the recurring financial responsibility for maintenance and 
improvements. Tliis is anything but conducive to public interest And not only that: Govorn- 
ment will have the greatest difficulty for supply of funds. liailwaj development by starving 
other depaidments is certainly not good for the countiy. The greatest difficulty about movement 
of goods is not lack of railway communication, but sbortuge in w agons and locomotives and absence 
of double line. The removal of the deficiency is a question of improvement and not of extension. 

Question No. 18. — Yes, generally speaking, with only this reservation that improvements as 
a rule should be a first charge upon the railway revenue. The application of borrowed capital to 
this object is not quite right. A commercial concern which fails to jirovido against dc))rcciation 
and for improvements would not bo regarded as sound. Why a different jirinciple should bo 
adopted in the case of railways, it is difficuU to see. The United States of lUnorica, which is 
for aliead of other countries in the matter of mileage, provides for improvements out of the income 
more liberally than Great Britain. It is wrong to n 2 )i)ropriiitc the not jirofils, by which is meant 
tho surplus income after payment of interest upon the capital borrowed and of \\orking expenses 
while improvements are not provided for. The true financial results of the railways are thus 
obscured. 

Question No. 20. — In India, certainly. The strength of tho Indian money market justified 
larger exploitation before the War. This point was pressed with some insistence upon the attention 
of Government by me in Council. The necessities arising out of the War forced the hands of 
Government. The possibilities of the Indian market now stand revealed. Besides, the conditions 
of tho London market is anything but encouraging Kelianco must accordingly be placed more 
and more upon Indian capital for the necessaiy loans. 

Question No. 21. — ^Yes, only in view of tho worldwise increase in rates of interest tho rate of 
guaranteed return under Branch Line T.erms should be increased. 31 per cent, was all right 
before the War, now 6 per cent, would be required. 

Question No. 22. — Upon the premises laid down. 1 prefer the method indicated in (b) (ii). 
Government of India railway debentures would be readily taken up by the investing public. 
But not so the other issues suggested. 

■Question No. 23. — I am opposed to extension. I would for tho present not encourage the 
idea of making ampler provision for construction. On the question of additional resources in the, 
abstract, the only suggestion that can be made is that of a special railway cess collected along 
ivith the lend revenue. But such a cess would be so unpojiular and so inequitoble in its incidence 
that no responsible istatesman would think of imposing it upon an already overtaxed peoido. 
The idea must be abandoned. 

Question No. 25. — The Government of India’s aimual borrowings are mostly for capital 
expenditure upon railways and irrigation works. The revenues are generally sufficient for tlicir 
ovdinai-y expenditure. If, therefore, borrowing on railway account is eliminated, the necessity for 
loans is negligible. Bailway loans cannot accordingly interfere to any largo extent witli the 
ordinary loans of the Government of India. 

Question No. 26 (a) and (5). — ^The budget allotments for railway expenditure on capital account 
have been ample. They have failed, it is true, to satisfy the needs of the large schcnic'; for 
extension which its protagonists have in view. The question of strcngtlioning the Government 
resources for railway purposes should not be debated now, especially in view of the fact that 
under the Eeform Scheme money is urgently wanted for a number of wholesale purposes to 
which the people attach the greatest importance. The attempt to incronso the supply of funds 
for railway purposes, be it by additional taxation in tiie shape of increased railway rates or by 
increased budget allotments, will be viewed with suspicion by the Indian public and will lend to 
agitation of a disagreeable character. 

Question No. 26. — Tho financial results are not at all satisfactoiy either to (he State or to 
the public. Coming as they do after years of actual loss (o tho State, they do not justify further 
immediate extensions cither by thc State or through subsidised companies. 


Part r. 

•Question No. 34. — No. Shortage in rolling-block lies at (ho root of tho fnilurc. There have 
been ‘large additions to the number of wagons during the past couple of decades, but still the 
total is not adequate. The maintenance of the system of control of traffic even after the 
disaiipeai-ance of War conditions proves that, if any proof be neecKsarj-. Tho only thing to 
remedy the defect is to bring up tho rolling-stock to the requisite level and to duiilicate tlio 
important lines, both matters of imiirovement. The employment of all available funds in this 
direction is absolutely necessary. 

Question 35. — Safety on railways is one of the clamant needs in India. Collisions and 
accidents are evidently on. tho increase which is not explained by increase in mileage. These 
3352G ^ 
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havfl hficome freouont even on old Hues like the Bast Indian Bailnay. This frequency ot 
Miioirain and accidents on old lines cannot bo explained by additions to the mileage. The 
iSery for investigation is not satisfactory. The method followed hy the British Board of 
has resulted in a sensible diminution. The detailed causes of every collision or accident 
Me nromptly and thoroughly investigatod and published. The publicity given proves by ifoolf 
r cheek Here in India the reports are neither so full nor such ns to inspire confidence 
nmonc the public And the airangements for publication are anything but satisfactorj', 
Bxasserated reports naturally find currency. The offending staff is not adequately dealt with. 
The punishments so far have not proved deterrent. In the United States of America automatic 
couplers have come to be introduced in freight cars. I would suggest the association of the 
ceneral public in the work of investigation. A representative nr representatives might with 
advantage be admitted into the committee of inquiry. And the reports about the causes of the 
collision or accident must be published promptly. Train tlicfls have assumed scandalous pro- 
portions in India, and something must bo done to check them. 


S'J’ATEMBN'l’ No. 82. 

Punjab Uiiambeii ok Commiiiick, Pni.iii. — liiii ir.it imi.ii 22NJ) Novembeb, 1020. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of itesolution No. 405-B.-10, dated the 9th October, 
1020 of the Government of India, Eaihvny Boaid, on the subject of tho terms of reference to the 
Railway Committee and to observe tbercon ns follows : — 

My Committee, prima facie, accept tho principle that the railways owned by the State should 
bo managed by the State itself either directly or through a company domiciled in India with a 
hoard sitting in India and having representatives of Government serving cn the board. They con- 
sider that it is undesirable to entrust the management to a company domiciled in England and with 
a board sitting in London inasmuch as such a course is inconsisfent with Government’s accepted 
p-olioy of developing responsible institutions locally’ in India. Moreover, in actual practice it is 
becoming increasingly diJTicult in these days of labour and economic trouble fer a company to sit 
in London and diieotly manage railways at a distance of several thousand miles. 

2. My Commitfoo think that the question of administration is entirely a matter for experfo to 
decide. But they m'ge the necessity for tho association of c.xporieuccd commercial men in tho 
Board cf Management in India and in this connection u'ish to draw tho attention of tho Com- 
mittee to the following resolution adopted at the last Conference of Chambers held in Calcutta in 
Fobi-uaiy, 1920, on the motion of this Chamber. *' That this Conference recommends to tho 
Government of India that the recommendation of the Indian Industrial Commission about the 
de-sirability of appointing a non-official commercial member cn the Railway Board bo given effect 
to at the earliest possible date. ” 

8. As regards the financing of railways my Committee arc of opinion that the responsibility 
should be with the Govermneut. They think that the niavimum recommended hy tho inoheape 
Commission is cut of date and that a capital programme of 25 to 80 crores a year should bo made 
so as to make up for the inactivity during the war. lily Committee fully appreciate tlie difficulty 
of raising such a large Imperial loan in India and would suggest that loans should be raised in 
London, if necessary, at a fair and reasonable rate of interest. If in any particular year tho full 
amount allotted for expenditure on railways bo not spent for any reasons the balance remaining 
unspent should be carried forward for the next year. 

4 My Comniittee strongly urge that tho system of control by Government of rates and fares 
should be remodelled and that a fair ratio in rates and fares must be established for the develop 
mout of industries os well as for the expansion of import trade. In this connection my Committee 
wculd draiv attention to the following recommendation of the Industrial Commission on tho subject, 
“ The govoruing principle we think should be followed in roilway rating so far ns it affects industries 
is that intemal traffic should be rated ns nearly ns possible on an equality with traffic of tho same 
class and over similar distances to and from the ports.” 

6. For the settlement of disputes between traders and railways my Committee tliinlr that 
arbitration boards shouM be established as the provision in tho Railways Act for the appoint- 
ment cf Railway Commissions fer such purposes is unworkable. 


STATEMENT No. 82 (a). 

Ronjaii Chamber of Commckce, Delhi — Memor\Ndum dated March, 1921. 

Questions A^os. 1 to 9.' — ^The Chamber are of opinion that raihi ays owned by the State should 
be managed by the State itself either du'eetly or through companies domiciled in India, with boards 
sitting in India and having Government representation on the boards. 

They consider that it is undesirable to entrust the management tc a company domiciled in 
England and with a board sitting in London, os such a coiurse is inconsistent with Government’s 
accepted policy of developmg responsible institution locally in India. 

actual working it is becoming increasingly difficult in these days of labour and economic 
trouble for a company sittmg in London to directly manage railways at a distance of 6,000 miles. 

Questions 10 fo 16.- The Chamber urge the necessity for the association of experienced Com- 
mercial men m the Railway Board, and in this connection would draw the attention of the Eail- 
way Ooi^ttee to the following resolution adopted by tho Associated Chambers o5 Commerce of 
inaia ana Oeylon at their conference held in February, 1920 *. 

« recommends to the Govenunout of India that the mcommenda- 

tion of the Indian Industoal Commission about the desirability of appointing a non-official 
commercial member on the Railway Board be given effect to at the cMliest possible date.” 
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Tho fixistiiig Ilaihs ay Board should be constituted as a Department of the Government of India 
with a Jliuister having a sent in the Council, and secretaries to deal with the various branches of 
railway construction and working. 

Question No. 17.— The Chamber are of opinion that the supply of funds for new construction 
and improvement of existing railwaj's has not been adequate in tho psisb. They are also cf opinion 
that the maximum recommouded by the Inchcapc Commission is out of date, and that a capital 
jirogramme of 25 to 80 crorcs a year fer a few years should be drawn up to remedy the inactivity 
duriug tho war. 'J hoy would also urge that it in any particular year the full amount allotted for 
capital expenditure on railways is not spout tho lapse should be carried forward and made avail- 
able for expenditure in the following years. 

Question No. 18. — Iho Chamber sujiport the principle that the available capital funds should 
for the present bo devoted to the imprevement of existing railways and to the provision of an 
adequate supi)ly of rolling stock. 

Qucstioji No. 19. — Please see reply to Question No. 17. 

Question No. 20.~Cai)itjil funds should bo raised entirely by Government at the best rate 
obtainable either in h/iigland or in India. T’hcso funds should not be merged into the Indian 
Budget, nor should they bo utilised for any purpose ether than railways. 

Question No. 21.-— The Chamber do jiot favour the policy of raising capital by means of the 
Branch lino terms. The formation of lu'ivate companies for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction cf now linos should bo discontinued. The promoters of these companies receive a hand- 
some commission which would be saved if Government raised the necessary capital. Tho 
directors and managing agents take a good slice out of the not earnings, and the poor share- 
holders have to be content with a modest -1 j>er conti. dividend and depreciated scraps of j^aper. 

It is the duty of Govcnunenl to provide comiminieatii.ns to help in the development of the 
country. Private enterprise and eaiiital .should be demoted to industries. The existing branch 
linos should be purciue-tsl l)y Government and mcrgefl into their parent lines. The capital thus 
set free would lind it.s way into industries and thus licnefit the countri. 

Question No. 22. — Tho Chamber arc in favour of all the funds required for capital expenditure 
on railway. s being raised direct by the Govermnent of India cr by the Secretary of State for India 
on tho best possible terms. 

Quf«fi'oii« Nos. 28, 21 amt 25. — No remarks. 

Quesfiote No. 2G. — Tho Chamber arc distinctly of opinion that making the railwaj’ capital 
Jirogramme dependent on the general revenue position of tho Government of India has been deti-i- 
mcntal to railway imjirovcment and dovelojiment, because in the case of war or famine the rail- 
way budget is curtailed, work i.s dislocated and tlie completion of projects delayed considerably, 
thus involving a loss in tho shape of interest cn unremunerntive capital. 

In view of tlie increased rate of interest at which capital can now bo raised, coupled with the 
increased cost of working, it apjieors to the Chamber that rates and fares on railways must bo 
enhanced to jircvcnt railways being a burden ou the general taxpayer. 

Question No. 27. — Tho statements indicate that company’s working is more' beneficial to 
Government than State management. 

Tho Chamber would venture to point out that the comparison is not a fair one, inasmuch a.s 
the State managed railways presumably include expensive military railways on the N.W. Frontier 
which give little cr no return on tho capital invested in Ihem. 

Question No. 28. — ^I’lic Chamber are of opinion that the Baihvuy Budget should bo entirely 
distinct from and independent of tho Indian Budget and that lapses should be carried fonvnrd. 

Question No. 20. — 'J'lio Clmiubor ngroo that no alteration can be made in the existing system 
of reserving funds te meet Ivnglish liabilities for stores to be supplied, but wcukl suggest that 
early intimation be given to India of anticijiatcd hip.ses in Jinghmd so tlial arrangements may, if 
possible, be mode to utilise tho funds in India. 

Question No. 80. — 'J'lic Chamber strongly urge tlial the system of control by Government of 
rates and fares should he remodelled, and that a fair ratio in rates and faros should bo established 
fer tho development of industries as well as for tlie e.vpaiision of import trade. In this connection 
the Chamber would draw atlenlion to the following reconimeudutiou of tho Industrial Commission 
(page 272) on tho subject: — 

‘‘ Tho governing jirinciplc wc think should he follow'cd in railway rating so far as it 
affects industries is that iutennd traflic should ho rated ns nearly as possible cn. an equality 
W'ith traffic of the sumo class, and over similar distances to and from the port.” 

Question No. 31. — ^No remarks. 

Question No. 82. — ^For Iho sottloinonl of disputes between traders and railways the Chamber 
think that arbitration boards should be established, as the provision in tho Bailway Act for the 
appointment of Railway Commissions for such purposes is unworkable. 

Question No. 33. — ^No remarks. 

Quc8tio7i No. 84 . — To enable railways to meet the requirements of industries it is essential 
that an adequate supply of roiling stock be arranged for n's earlj' as possible, particularly for the 
tinnsport of cool, which is of vital interest to nil industries. 


STATEMENT No. 83. 

HAncDANDnAi VisHiNDAS, Esq., M.L.A., President, Karachi Municipality. — Memokandum dated seeoral 

llTD MaboH, 1^1. ovtaence, 

paraRraphs 

1. I am in favour of State management for the following reasons : — 6B84/6B07. 

Railways should not bo regarded as a merely commercial concern, but as one of tho greatest 
products of science which has brought incalculable facilities and comforts to mankind. Inci- 
dentally it turns' out te bo a profit-making machine also. But the benefit to the people must bo 
kept in view a.s the predominant object. And whatever tends to the attainment of that object 
sliould be given preference. A company consisting of shareholders will have money making as its 
chief purpose. And naturally so. Their conduct in so managing their business us to bring out the 
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I f nil fl.fiir Khai-eliolders’ investments would not be reasonably open to censure. And, 

largest letuin on ® . - .k people who inalce use o! railways militates against the 

there or^ (; jjje shareholders, that pecuniary interest is more likely to be looked alter by 

Lmp“S^m^ma^^ the good of the |ublic. Not so in the case of the State, the constituent 
Sutec members of wliich collect funds from the public and administer them for the advantage 
Sf Sblte! merely as trustees without any motive of bringing any gain into their pnvate purses. 
They in managing railways ivill be more guided by considerations of happiness of the people than 

''^^\s*timTgoes on, the public gets growing influence over Govommont. The pressure of pubUc 
oninion as expressed in the press, from the platform and other sources oftentimes has the oflect of 
foicinc the hands of Goveinment even against their will. Therefore, whenever there is a public 
outcry against any hardship in railway •mtuingcmcnt, that hardship stands a by far better chance 
of redress at the hands of Government than at those of a compimy, who will give greater weight 
to what brings more earning to their constitutents, the shareholders. 

I’urther, it was pointed out in the debate in the Legislative Assembly yesterday on the 
demand for raihvay gi-ant, by Mr. Knmat, that the G.I.]’. Kailway mostly entertain European 
and Anglo-Indian employees 'in their several departments and do not employ Indians — companies 
which are all more or less of foreign composition will have a tendency to exclude Indians from 
their services. This has to be deprecated on the ground of costliness as also on the public ground 
that the children of the soil would have a legitimate grievance on account of this unfair treatment 
to them in their own country. Whereas in case the monagomoiit were in the hands of Government, 
the latter would he subjected to criticism if any such unfainiess ou their part, became rampant, 
which they could not disregard. 

In this view I am supported by so eminent an authority as the Bengal Chamber of Coniniorce. 
See their Keport for 1907, Vol. I, p. 12, paragraph 4 : “ Tiicro is in State management also room 
for providing for the more extended employment of Indians of education in other than clerical 
work Many of the higher ajipointments on Indian railways might ho filled by Inditvns after a 
course of suitable training; and though a career is, I understand, tlieoreticnlly open on company- 
managed lines to Indians with the requisite talents, I believe that in j)nietice the higher grades 
are almost entirely recruited from England.” 

I have had no direct connection with any railway, and, therefore, speak only from niy 
experience as a travelling man, a consignor and consignee of goods, and as one who ha« been in 
public life for long. But I have boon in touch with this question of Slate vmuH company inminge- 
ment and interested myself with debates on the subject in the Viceroy’s Council. 

The onlj' objections that can conceivably be raised against State inanagomont are that Govern- 
ment wheels grind slow, that their methods arc vitiated by rod tape and circnmlocntion. Tlie rejdy 
to that is that Governnienb have been working railways for a long lime and must liavo acquired 
enough experience to rid themselves of these shortcomings. Be.sides they have had before them 
the example of the working of the company railways for a sufficiently long lime to bo able to copy 
them. 

But even if those objections are well founded, they ought to give way to the larger considera- 
tions above refeired to 

This disposes of the whole Part I of the questionnaire. 


Part 11. 


Question No. 10, — The Eailway BoiU'd have not proved the success it was intended to be, 
and has disappointed expectations. At yesterday’s debate in the Jxegislutivo Assembly', Sir C. P. 
bivaswamy' ly'er launched a severe and grave indictment against it, culling it a useless and obsolete 
body, instancing cases where it had failed in its duty or to bo of any use to the public. The 
spealcer went so far in this condemnation us to move for the refusal of the whole grant for its 
maintenance charges for the ensuing year; in fact, he wanted it to be cut out root and brunch 
at that very moment Although the Assembly did not vote for this exti’omo proposition, nor did 
the mover seriously press it to be carried to a division, the sense of the Assembly seemed to bo in 
favour of the motion. Indeed, Govemment defence itself was feeble. I think both European and 
Indian mercantile opinion is against the continuance of the Eailway Board, as it seems to have 
failed to remove legitimate grievances. One European Member in yesterday’s debate, althoiieli 
not favouring the immediate aboltion of the Board, did bear testimony to its unsatisfactory conduct 


My answers to Questions 14 and 16 arc iii the negative, 
nationalising the railways Government themselves should take 
Board be done away with. 


And my opinion is that while 
cluirge of the department and ‘the 


Part 111. 

uusarisfied^ anV^ ST)eakin°'^f)f'^^n^^ inany demands for railways in the country have remained, 
uusatisned, and, speaking of neaier homo, our demand for the Karachi Delhi dh’ect broad-eauae 

tura? ’ MdteneralTublhf be of great benefit to the mercantile, agricul- 

tural. and general public, in so far as it will matenally quicken all sorts of traffic betwem the 

territory covered and foreign countries in the West, 'vie., Europe and America Xouah the Toi-t of 
, Karachi, and that that demand will go on. waitina for lon« hpfnrA if ic nf a xi, ^ i ^ x. • 

.™ij mint, lij 'topresorva, gl'ng jot “rerff 1,™ Pnonpl' 

acquisitions. ° ° aiieaciy liave bdforc you run after new 

Question No. 20.-Whcrever they can be had on the cheapest terms. 
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Question No. '2'2 . — Ju favour of (h) (ii). Naturally, this ought to be the only method in case 

of State management, which 1 advocate. 

Question No. 20. — llnilways and irrigation being the two purposes for which Government 
under ordinmy conditions borrow, 1 don’t think borrowing for rsiilways will cause a strain on its 
borrowing powers. 

(a) Yes. When another purj)ose like famine luus turned up, railways have to be partially 

fitaiTod. 

(b) No. The tax-jiayci-s’ buixlen will be inapjireciuble whilst the cnocuragement to trade 

by low frciglit^i luid benetit to the ])oor by low fares will more than repay him for the 
burden 

Question No. 27. — 'The larger e.-irnings of couipitiiy-managed railways are, in my opinion, due 
to the richer tracts served by them. It is possible that if these same were State-managed the 
e.-smings would bo still better. 

Que.sfion No. 28. — The system of “ lajises ” leads to waste and extravagance, as unfinished 
works on the expirj' of the Budget term have to hang up, and should be remedied. The remedy 
mentioned in the N. B. to this ijuostion hasbeem 1 am informed, discontinued. 

Part /V 

Question No. tlO. — No. The range between the maximum and minimum .ales tauetioned by 
Government is so wide as to alTonl enough scope to the railway eompanies to exercise their vagaries 
and injustice as witness wliat are called the hlock rales whicli are charged with the object of and 
have the effect of diverting trade from its projter currents. This would not bo possible under the 
nainageineut of Govcniment who, liaving the management of all the railwujs in their own hands, 
would have no motive to iindidy favour one tract of the eoimlry at the ox])enso of the other. 

Qiieslion No. 111. — No. See Industrial Commission’s Itcporl and the evidence given there. 

Question No. ;12. — No. ’The machinery is too complicated to be brought into effective opeia 
tion. There is on record the case of the iVmbala merchant who approached the Government for 
the appointment of a Gomtnission, but without result. It needs simplifieuliou. 

Question No. 3T. — ^No. 

Question No. do (a). — 1 would strongly recommend greater facilities for third-class passengers, 
who eontrihufe the hulk of o.-iniiiigs from passenger Inillic, in the shape of more tiecominodation, 
.sanitary convenience in carriages, foo<l facilities, guidance by railway sorvauls, etc. At present, 
the railway om])loyecs do not accord them courteous treatment. 

(b) Another thing that vecfuircs looking into is the heavy bribes Indian merchants are obliged 
to pay to secure wagons. Of course, llie uppermost (jUestion that will present itself will bo how 
to stop if. This stands on the f(K)ling ns otlier forms of briboiy. My reply is that whilst it is 
jn)po.s.siblc altogotbor to-slop bribery, tliore are not wanting moans of cboeking and minimi.sing it. 
The j)rincii)al thing is vigilance on the fiarl of higher olVieers, stricter supemsion and control, and 
inviting and listening to complaints, and making genuine efforts to redress grievances, and have it 
impressed on the lower stuff that oppression will not go unpunished. 

(c) nic third thing 1 would suggest is the more extensive^ employment of Indians on the rail- 
ways in all the higher itiul 1ow<t branches. I have quoted above the unbiassed testimony of a 
bci^y like the Bengal Chmnhcr of Commorco as to how companies disregard the claims of the 
children of the soil. In these days it cannot be hone.slly denied that there are Indians of sufficient 
capacitj- to render a satisfactory account of tlicinsclvcs in service. 

^foreover. they should lie given training in all branehes of railway services and for liiglier- 
grade services bo sent to England for llial purpose. 


STATEMENT No. 81. 

Walimahomed 1Iuss-.\naeia’, Esip, M.L.A., Karuehi. — Note n.vi’ED lOxii YIaroh, 1921. 

Question No. 1. — am of ojiinioii that railways owned by the Stale should be directly managed .Sceoral 
by the Slate. The only connection 1 have liiid with railways is that of a traveller, and as such 1 evidence, 
have ‘travelled oyer several railways in India and Europe. (i'-wffi'eOT'* 

Yly reasons for the above ofiinion are that such an aiTangement will — ’’ 

(a) Save the State tlie share of profits now [luid to the immaging companies. 

(b) Trade and commerce will be developed equally all over India ivithout any partiality to 

any particular locality by artificiul means, such as block rates. 

(c) Foster and develop industries of India. 

(d) Slate management would be more amenable to public opinion than companies or their 

directors. 

(c) While the State would kxik more to the development of the country, u company has more 
an eye on jiercontagos they earn. 

Question No. 10, — 'J’he general ojiinion, so far us 1 am able to gather, i.s that the ruilu'ays sliould 
be managed us a dejiartinent of Government of India under a Minister who should be a railway 
export, but 1 confess I have no exjiorionce in the matter. 

Question No. 20. — ^In my opinion, ns much capital ns cun be got in India should be secured, and 
the rest raised in England. 

Question No. 27 . — Tlie statements show that company-managed railways jiay better. This is 
probably due to the fact that companies are more economical. But if the profits that now go to 
the companies revert to the Slate there will probably bo no more loss to the State than at jiresent. 

But even if the return to tho State bo smaller, other advantages outweigh a larger return. ■ 

Question No. -28. — If tho sums that lapse are rebudgottod the difficulty will vanish. 
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paragraphs 
7368-7B09. 


General. 

1. lu iny opinion, all bloclc and preferential rates should be abolished. This will, 1 hope. 

stimulate local industries. 

2. As fur us passenger trains are concerned — 

(«) The number of trains now run on several railways arc inadequate, and should be 

(h) Time-tables do not look to local convenience, and local trains between neighbouring large 
^ towns should be run according to a time-table made after consulting local convenience. 

(c) Eolling stock upon almost all railways is lamentably short, and should largely he 

increased. 

(d) Overcrowding in all classes, especially in the third, is most lamentable. All seats in all 

carriages should be numbered, and at all large stations there ought to ho an oflicer 
whose duty should be to assist passengers to find accommodation and to prevent over- 
crowding. This matter has for years remained unremedied. 

(c) Conveniences for third classes should bo provided in all carnages. 

(/) All reserved accommodation for Europeans and Anglo-Indians should bo done away with. 
(y) In my opinion, corridor trains are the best remedy against attacks on unprotected ladies 
travelling by train, and should be had recourse to on all trains. 

(k) Restaurant cars run at present are only intended for Europeans. In my opinion, such 
sepai-ate cars should also be run for the benefit of Indian gentlemen ; those who have 
scruples to take food in those now run. 

(i) Food ordinarily supplied to third-class passengers at wayside stations is often unwhole- 

some, and there is very little supervision over vendors. This should be remedied. 

(/) At many large stations, like Karachi and several others, the number of coolies at the 
station is very limited, to the great inconvenience of passengers. These, again, 
demand extortionate rates, though I am aw’aro the railway has fixed their charges. 
Nothing that you pay them satisfies ‘them, not even double the fixed rates. It seems 
it is nobody’s duty to see to this grievapeo of the travelling public. 

There are no through carnages provided tc carry infer and third-class passenger's from 
one line to another at junction stations, with the result that they are put to a great 
trouble, especially women and children, and frequently they lose their things. More- 
over, a considerable time is lost in transhipment, to the great annoyance of passengers. 
For instance, there is hardly any reason why a few through carriages of all classes 
could not be run from Hyderabad Sind to Ahmedabad. Why not, again, from Karachi 
to Hyderabad by the Quetta mail ? 




STATEMENT No. 85. 

Sir G. 0. McLnon. — Letter bated 3rd Nove.mber, 1020. 

1 am in receipt of youi' favour of 30th ultimo, asking if I would give evidence on the subject of 
the Beference to your Committee on Indian railways, which I very much regret I am unable to do 
as I am likely to be out of town and the time is very short, but I would like to make the following 
remarks on the points in the Refeience that might be of some use to the Committee; — 

(a) I am not in favour of direct State management beyond any lines that arc situated where 

a strategic purpose is involved and, perhaps, one or two lines to enable the Govern- 
ment to see how the comparison with company-worked lines works out. 

(b) I should strongly advocate management through a company domiciled in England and 

with a board sitting in Loudon as against 

(c) Management through a company domiciled in India and with a board sitting in India. 

Shortly, my reasons are that no company domiciled in India could obtain members for a board 

in the usual way, as merchants and others who go to India obviously go to attend to their own busi- 
ness, and would have no time to attend so closely to the business of a railway ns to be of any 
adequate value. For the same reason I would not advocate a combination of B and C, because the 
capital for these railways is usually obtained in England, and it requires capable and experienced 
men to guide the affairs of these companies financially as well as otherwise. I would also recom- 
mend that members of the board should not be confined entirely to officials who have served on 
Indian railways, but to have amongst them experienced business men who me conversant with the 
financial side of the question in London. 

It may be of some little interest to the Committee if I hand them a cojiy of a note attached to 
the evidence I gave before the Royal Commission on Currency in 1913, and although some of the 
matters contained therein are rather out of date, the statement which I made and which was then 
correct has some points in it which bear upon this question. 


Enclosdeb. 

Note by Sir G. 0. McLeod (originally prepared for the Onrrcncy Commission of 1913). 

Indian Railway Finance. 

The question of Indian raihvaj’ finance is one that deserves the closest attention at the hands 
of the Royal Goimnissioners, seeing that Indian railways have become, perhaps, the most valuable 
and remuueiUtKe asset the State possesses. It is an asset which wov\\d hecome still more valuable 
if satisfactory arrangements weie made for providing the capital necessary for its development. It 
is a^ factor which is not only in itself remunerative, but renders j)o.ssible tho development of other 
businesses in India. In this connection it may be convenient to refer hack to March, 1907, when 
Lord Morley received tu-o deputations from the Indian railu-ay companies and from East India 
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merchants respectively on the subject of the alleged inadequacy of the existing aiTangements for 
,,„ila-ay trnftc and railway finance in India. I liad the honour to appear as one of tlic deputatL of 
East India merchants. Lord Morley was so impressed with the representations made to liini tliat 
he appomted a committee, with Sir James Mackay (now Lord Incheape) as chairman, before wli icl 
committee I gave evidence. ’ "incn 

The committee’s report, dated 5th March, 1908, was an exhaustive one, and dealt with every 
phase of Indian railway administration and finance. 

Several witnesses before that committee gave their opinion that the 30,000 miles then onen 
would be in the near future, increased to 100,000 miles, and the committee, from tlie evidence 
before them, stated : — 

" believe that even their estimate of mileage is short of what will ultimately be 
found to be necessaiy in India, and we are convinced that there will he fruitful fields for lav<re 
reproductive expenditure on railways in the country for years to come." '' 


The mileage open at present is 33,484 miles. 

The average annual expenditure that could then be advantageously and profitablv inciirrod w- 
estimated by several expert witnesses to be from £10,000,000 to £21,000,000 annimllv and the com- 
mittee finally recommended an expenditure of £12,500,000 annually for eiglit years.' ’ If the recom- 
mendation had been acted upon, Indian railways would have been in a very different condition to 
that in which they »re now, as I pointed out to the Secretary of State on 10th June. 1912, and 3rd 
June, 1913, when he received a deputation from the East Indian Section of the London Cliamber of 
Commerce on the subject of the congestion on Indian railways, due to want of adequate financial 
arrangements. I annex copies of what I said on both of these occasions. 

The amounts actually expended for the last five years have been as follows 


1908- 1909 

1909- 1910 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 

1912- 1913 (revised) 


£ 

... 10,045,071 
... 8,384,694 
... 7,445,928 
... 7,865,206 
... 10,214,100 


Including lines under construction 
and rolling stock'. 


The average annual expenditure lias been £8,790,999. 

Luring some years the expenditure has been less than the grant given by Government. The 
reason of such " lapses ” is that the amount of the grant has not been known soon enough to enable 
the railway authorities to make satisfactory arrangements for the economical expenditure of the 
sums granted. 

The whole Indian railway system is so dependent on well-considered financial arrangements 
that it is, in my opinion, necessary to recommend that a very much' more liberal and comprehensive 
policy should be adopted. As a financial asset showing a rapidly increasing enhancement, that there 
is no other enterprise connected with the Government of India whicli can compare wit)j railways. 
The returns for 1912 show that after meeting all interest charges on capital outlay, annuity paj'- 
ments, etc., there was a net surplus of 6| millions sterling. Omitting the item of annuity payments 
in redemption of capital which is not properly a revenue charge, the true result for the year is a net 
gain of 6| millions, with a net addition of 645 miles to the open lines. The significance of such a 
rapid and" substantial increase is surely sufficient to call for a more liberal and far-seeing policy. 

The attached diagram, extracted from the Administration Eeport of Enilways in India for 1912, 
clearly shows how the gross earnings of Indian railways are rising much more rapidly than tlie 
capital expenditure, and how remunerative increased capital expenditure has proved. The per- 
centage of net earnings to capital expenditure has been most satisfactory over a long period of 
years. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the late Financial Minister to the Government of India, in his last 
budget speech aclmowledged the " immense signficance ” of our railways " as an instrument of 
general progress, their necessity for development of trade, their growing and, indeed, their momen- 
tous importance to the finance of India.” He also adds, “ our responsibility is all the greater now 
that they have attained a position of supreme importance in our financial system.” 

It is a matter of regret that ho deprecated on the same occasion “ any departure from a policy' 
of the utmost caution in railway finance,” while at the same time he was dealing with a record sur- 
plus return from these railways. 

I have no hesitation in stating that if the recommendation of the committee appointed by Lord 
Morley in 1907 had been carried out the figures would have by this time shown a very much larger 
return, and the benefit to the trade of India as a whole would have been unmense. 

The railway finance policy has for many years past been very far behind the times. Traffic has 
overtaken the railways and left them behind it. TTie demands of Indian railways have quite out- 
grown the provision made for their betterment and extension, and it appears to me that if a very 
drastic change is not made in the arrangement for the regular provision of funds for railway expen- 
diture India will suffer and her rapidly increasing industries be throttled. 

The latest reports of Indian railways show a remarkable series of increases in traffie._ During 
the period (nine months) which the several reports cover the Bombay Baroda traffic increased 
200,000 tons, the Great Indian Peninsula 482,100 tons, and the East Indian 1,128,500 tons. 

In the report issued by the Great Indian Peninsula the following statement appears : — 

" In the nine months under review Es. 59,99,377 have been spent in quadrupling the 
line at the Bombay end, in doubling the remaining sections of the Nagpur branch, and in 
adding to the capacity of station yards, and the same activity must continue until the line is 
in a position to carry what is offered to it.” 

If the Government finds itself unable to supply the financial wants of the railway system it is 
open to them to transfer a part of their interest in Indian railways to companies working the rail- 
ways, who could supply their own capital in such a way that their action would not interfere or 
compete with Government issues. 

Mr. Eobertson, after full enquiry- into the system of management of railways in India, came to 
the conclusion that it would be to tlie benefit of India that Government should lease all the State 
railways to companies for them to work, and a similar conclusion was arrived at by the Committee 
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on Indian Eailway Finance and Administration winch sat in 1908 under the piesidency of Sir James 
MaSy (now Lord Inchcape) ; and the adoption of this policy would by fmeing them from the cares 
of mnna-cmeut of the State railways, probably enable the Eailway Board more efficiently to 
develop the Indian railway system as a whole to meet the rapidly growing needs of India. 

The “ annual programme,” canying with it an annual allotment, has many objections. It does 
not allow for a sufficientlv broad view to be taken of what is required by the railways. To enable 
the railways to arrange a comprehensive and economical programme of development it is necessary 
that they should have an annual allotment fixed over three or five years of the minimum amount 
they would have, with such additional amounts given each year as Government may find possible. 
This would enable each railway to work economically in carrying out the more important works. 
The leadin» companies are most anxious to improve the efficiency of their railways, and only lack 
the necessary funds for doing so. 

In this connection, I am strongly of opinion that a connecting link between the Eailway Board 
ii. India and the Financial Department would be of material advantage. 


It is argued that the difficulties of arranging finance for a period of three or five years is incon- 
venient, but I would point out that it has never been attempted, nor can I see where any serious 
difficulty presents itself with such a valuable asset to worlc upon, and a security that can be pledged, 
if necessary, outside of the ordinary circle of Indian loans. 

With the expansion of irrigation schemes and the natural progress of the trade of India the call 
for transport will become more urgent and insistent, and if a policy of foresight is now imrsued it 
will be possible for railways to keep pace with the increase, while, on the other hand, an over- 
cautious policy of railway finance will only lead to an aggravation of the difficulties now ex 
I'crienced, and the ultimate coat of setting matters right will be enormously increased. 

In dealing with railway finance it should be borne in mind that it is equally necessary to help 
the financial position of the ]winci])nl ports, which have lately been quite unable to cope with the 


increased traffic. 


RTATERIENT No. 8.5 (n). 

Sir 0. 0. McLeod. — Memorandum d.ated ISrn May, 1021. 

State versus Oamjiamj Mnnn(ievievi. 

1. I am not in favour of direct State management for the following reasons: — 

(n) State management removes the useful element of competition and is apt to get into a 
system of red-tape grooves which is not conducive to efficiency as it loses the vital 
force which raises company managed lines from the dead level of State manage- 
ment. It is also much more likely to be influenced by political considerations which 
are not always favourable- to great and important undertakings like Indian railways. 
There is als'o the most important factor of administration. In State railway man- 
agement there is nc- continuity of officers which is so essential to the success of a 
railway. This phase was a constant source of complaint in regard to the Eastern 
Bengal State Eailway in my time — no sooner had an inexperienced officer made him- 
self conversant with the most efficient way of working the line and studied the 
interest of the trade than he was removed to some other appointment to the detri- 
ment of the efficiency of the system and the interests of the State and the com- 
mercial and trading community. The State cannot be a business concern and in 
placing the management in the hands of companies it commands the services of 
keen and capable business men who have been trained on commercial principles. 

(b) Management through companies domiciled in England is calculated to meet all that 

is essential for the best and most important considerations railway undertakings 
have to face. Their directors are responsible business men who having acquired 
ripe experience in India are in a position to grasp the many difficulties that occur 
from day to day and deal with them promptly. They are in touch with the financial 
world and can command the use of capital from shareholders who have faith in their 
conduct of management. The State is fully protected by its contract with such' 
companies against mismanagement -a-hilst the Eailway Board, the Eailway Act 
and Government Inspectors protect the interests of the public. 

(c) Management through a company domiciled in India with a board sitting in India is 

not a feasijjle or desirable departure. There are few Europeans who can devote 
sufficient time cutside of their own work to what would be required by a large 
railway company-, and it might bo difficult at present to find a board of Indian gentle- 
men who ha-ve the experience of such work. Moreover, and this is important, 
capital in India could not be raised under sucli conditions to any vei-y large amount. 
It may come in time, but beyond some light railway’s and feeder lines nothing of 
the kind has been accomplished. 

(d) I cannet see how a combination (b) and (c) could possibly work. The control would 

require to be vested at one end or the other resulting in one board becoming advisory- 
or a constant state of friction being established. 


Railway Board. 

2 Although there hove been complaints from time to time of the working of the Eailway 

frr^ed suggesHons-a board of three to five of Ixperieneed men 

r orsed m all the different phases of railway work such ns traffic engineering rates and finance 
should be the best, way of ccntrolling Indian railways but they should have power to decide 

M the SecrX^'of'sffitS"^ obtaining the final sanction 
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Fhwnre. 

S. This qiiostinn is so large anil cnmiUTlionsive that it flesevves the closest consideration. 
<V11 the other iioints are minor in com]inrison. TIte whole system is more or less dependent on 
its finance. The Oovernmont Budget cannot provide it and it must be dealt with by the com- 
panies concerned. I cannot do better than repent some o{ the points I put before the Cun-enoy 
(’oinmissicn in tOli! which carry even more weight to-day ; — 

“ The whole Indian railway system is so dependent on well-considered financial 
niTangements that it is, in my opinion, necessary' to recommend that a very much more 
liberal and comprehensive ]5olioy should be adopted. As a financial asset showing a 
rapidly increasing enhancement, that there is no other enterprise connected with the 
(icverninent o[ India which can comjiare with railways. The returns tor 1912 show that 
after meeting all interest charges on capital outlay, annuity-pajTnent, etc., there was a net 
surplus of 51 millions sterling. Omitting the item of annuity payments in redemption of 
caintal which is not properly a revenue charge, the true result for the year is a net gain of 
01 millions, with a not addition of G45 miles to the open lines. The significance of such a 
rapid and substantial increase is surely suflicient to call for a mere lil)eral and far-seeing 
policy. 

“ The railway finance ))nlicy has for many years past been very far behind the times 
Traffic has overtalsen the railways, and left them behind it. The demands of Indian rail- 
ways have quite outgrown the jirovision made for their betterment and eNtension, and, it 
afiponi's to me that- if a voiy drastic change is not made in the arrangement for the regular 
provision of funds for railway cxpenditiire, India will suffer and her rapidly increasing 
industries be throttled. 

“ If the Government finds itself unable to supply the financial wants of the railway 
system, it is open to them to transfer a part of their interest in Indian railways to tpm- 
panies working the railways, who could supjdy their own capital in such a way that their 
action would not interfere or compete with Government issues 

“ The ‘ Annual Programme ' carrying with it an annual allotment, has many objec- 
tions. It does not allrw tor a sufficiently broad view to be taken of what is required by 
the railways. To enable the railways to arrange a comjirehensive and economical 
programme of development, it is necessary that they should have an annual allotment fixed 
over three or five years of the minimum amount they wridd have, with such additional 
amounts given each year, as Government may find possible. This would enable each 
railway to work economicall.y in carrying out the more important works, Tlie leading 
companies arc most anxious "to improve the eflicienc.v of their railways, and only lack the 
necessnty funds for dcing so.” 

■Wifli the increased cost of material and Inhonr it will he seen by comparison that anything 
less than a grant of £20/25,000,000 per annum would not meet the present needs. 

4. I understand the present system of control by Government of rates and fares and the 
maehinery for deciding disputes between railways and traders work" satisfactorily. 

5. If Feeder lines are to be encouraged it will be necessary for the guarantee to he raised 
to 5 per cent, under existing conditions. I think encmjragemont should be given to Indian 
Companies i>roducing wagons and otlior railway accessories. 


STATIlklENT Mo. 8f>. 


Sir G. H. Byan, Bart., Chairman, Phoenix Assurance Company. — MKMOitAEDuM dated 

2Gtii May, 1921. 

I am happy to attend as a witness before the committee, hut cannot lay claim to anj’ spe- 
cialised Icnowledgo of the subject with which the committee has to deal. As an official concerned 
in the investments of one of the larger insurance companies for many years I have had to study 
ihe paculianties of Indian Government and Indian railway investments, but it is only with this 
measure of Imowledge and experience that I can profess to deal with the subject. 

Insurance Companies’ Holdings. 

2. I have endeavoured to ascertain io what extent the leading Insurance Companies are, or 
Jiave been, interested in the investments under consideration, hut 1 have not been able to obtain 
accurate figures as the Parliamentary returns include in the same bending Indian and Colonial 
railways. 

In the case of mj' own company we held 8 per cent, of our fotal funds in these securities 
10 j'cars ago against 44 per cent, at the present moment. I am, however, unable to say whether 
the figures relating to other companies would bo similar to ours. 

Alleged Unpopularity of Indian Railway Sreurifics. 

3. Dealing in the first place with the railway ns distinguished from the purely Government 
securities, I thinit there can bo little doubt that as a class Indian railway securities have been 
failing into disfavour with insurance companies and investors generally throughout the last 
20 years. Many reasons contribute to this fact among which I should place the following ; — 

(a) Ignorance ns to the effect of the true nature and value of the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment of India. Some imagine this to be equivalent to the guarantee of the British 
Government, and when it is pointed out that this'is not tlie case, fail to undei'staud 
why it is not so or to attach full value to the guarantee. 


See oral 
evidence, 
Yol. n. 
parapmpljs 
7610-7707. 
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(b) The manifold and complicated natm-e of the vtiriouB ralway seouriUea: terminable 
^ aM^es, with and without sinking fund; guaranteed Btooks. with and without par- 
ticipation in surplus earnings; and so on. So identical policy is followed in the cose 

of the several loading companies. , ^ , t m t 

Ir\ The larao number and often small subscribed capital of Indian railways. In many 
^ ^ cases the capital is insufficient when sub-divided into its various issues to make a 


free market. _ 

Id) Political and social conditions, such as military 
^ reduced status of tlie Indian Civil Service. 


disturbances, civil disaffection, the 


The State as a Borrower. 

4 In addition to the above inherent sources of objection, the loons have been issued by a 
Government Department, lacking all personal authority and support from leading fuianoiers in 
touch with the Home market, and have not been adequately explained by public advertisement. 
A glance at the press during the post ilve years at times when British Govommeut War Loans 
wore being issued will show how important the art of advertising is now hold to be in presenting 
new loans to the public. 


Future Needs and Methods of Raising Capital. 

5. It is apparent that largo sums of money will be needed to carry on effectively the Indian 
railway system in future. I understand that the committee invite suggestions ns to the methods in 
which the necessary sums can bo obtained from investors. 1 may bo pardoned, therefore, for 
making a few purely personal remarks on this head. 

I am disposed to think that if it wore feasible a scheme should bo adopted by which future 
capital should bo raised by a consolidated railway loan, following somewhat, the lines of our local 
lo.nns stock by which fund's are collected to bo applied under the authority of the Government for 
various reasons Indian railway securities stand on a less favourable basis of value than the similar 
this CQur.se would be that, so far as the future raising of money was concerned, all complicated 
and eumbrons methods of past Indian railway finance would be abandoned, and in course of time 
a largo comprehensive loan would bo created which might rank- in popularity with tlie various 
issues of greabtriink railway systems like the Canadian Pacific and the Central Argentine. Por 
various reasons Indian railway securities stand on a less fnvoiirahlo basis of value than the similar 
seeurities of the two sj'stcms I have mentioned, and T see no ron.son why this difleronee should 
not disappear under the condition named. 

Another suggestion T would throw out is that Indian Government and Indian railway loans 
should in future bo jilacod upon our market through Advisory Council of the Rccretnrv of State 
for India Tlio appearance on oveiy prospectus of the names of this Council, including financiers 
of high status in London, would ensure in my judgment a better reception for the loans than if 
they wore issued direct from the Oovernment department, ns is now the ease. 


See oral 
eviflence, 
Vol. II. 
patagraplia 
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STATEMENT No. 87. 

Boaud of Direotobs, Burma Bairivays Company. — Letter dated Otr November, 1020. 

In reply to Mr, Gauld's letter No P ^Y .'»'205 of 00th October, 1020, 1 am directed to sov 
that the Board of Directors of the Burma Bnilways propose to jnit ovidonce before the Commission 
os regards paragraph 1 : — 

(a) Against State Management 

(b) In favour of Management through a Company domiciled in England with a board 

sitting in London. 

(c) Against Management through a Company domiciled in India with a board sitting in 

India 

(d) Against Management through a combination of (b) and (c). 

As regards paragraphs 2 and 4, the board have no ovidonce to offer. 

In regards to paragraph .3 they [>roiio-,e to draw attention to the inndoquncv of capital allot- 
ments, under the present financial system, especially in case of new ennstructlon, and to noinl 
out that existing branch line tei-ms are not likely to attract Indian capital to undertake 'such 
branch lines us are necessary for development of Burma. 

The board propose to offer their evidence to the commission in India through the Managing 
Director. ' o & o 


STATEMENT No. 87 (n). 

Board op Directors, Burma Bailways Company.— Memorandum dated May, 1921. 

Slate versus Company Management. 

The guaranteed railn ays are now a source of considerable profit to the State. Is it likely 
that Oiey would be as roinunerative under State management? Each company has a direct 
interest in fostering its sj’stem as a profit-earning concern, by means of developing traffic and 
introducing the most efficient, types of rolling stock, permanent wav, etc. Would a large central 
departmenl give the same individual attention to railways and be likely to produee ns satis- 
factory resi Its? 

State management is liable to political pressure, which is not always in the interests of 
successful railway working. Company mnmigement is not sif susceptible to such influence. 

Die stiifT of enmiiauy-worked railway belong to that, railway ; tbe senior officers have srciu 
all thsir S6i*vice on it, know it tliovougUly, nntl tUpiv intpYpst'^ uvc; \Ybol\y idontificd witli it. Ti\c 
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^ oiBosre of n State railway are liable to be transferred from time to time from one system to 
another, and cannot have the samo personal Imowledge of, or interest in, the particular railway 
' they may find themselves attached to . 

Management by a Board m India versus a London Board. 

Tho question of management by an Indian versus an English boai*d seems to resolve itself 
into: — 

(1) Whether as competent hoards could be obtained in India as in England. 

(2) Whether Indian boards could as efficiently carry out the duties required of them as 

Englisli boards. 

As to (1), tiio board of a railway’ is composed, first of men with expert railway experience 
then of financial and business experts. To obtain men of this type in case of a boaid sittma 
in London is an easy matter. Railway experts rctn-ed from service in India, who can devote 
their whole energies to tho W'orlc and are w'illing to accept the small salaries paid are readily 
avfulablo. the same may be said of financial and business experts. 

In case of a board located in India, it would be difficult to obtain the same class of railway 
e.xpert and impossible on anything like tho scale of pay now ruling. Men of the requisite typo 
would nceessiu-ih have retired or be near- their retu-emont, and w’ould demand high salaries to 
induce them to throw up their appointments, or stay in India if retired. Moreover, feyv men 
after the ago of retirement can remain long in India with advantage to themselves or then- 
business. 'J'he same may bo said of financial experts of anything but purely local experience. 
I’mancinl and business experts with local experience could be obtained, but they w'ould be men 
whose time was taken up W’ith their oivn business, and would have little loisiure to spare for 
" railway ivork. 

As to (2), in addition to directing railway policy generally, scrutinising revenue estimates, 
watching over and controlling revenue expenditure and dealing with such matters ns pay and 
allowances of staff, leave rules, additional traffic facilities, distribution of dividends, 
and registration of transfers, etc., tho London boards are in touch with the Secre- 
tary of State on the matter of their contracts, the raising of capital and other questions; 
they place contracts for materials and rolling stock in consultation with their consulting engineers, 
and arrange for shiiipiiig and insurance of stores sent to India. They must keep up to date in 
all matters connected with improvements in railway working, increase in the power of locomotives, 
use of liigh capacity rolling stock, strengthening of permanent way and girder bridges, and of 
Into in case of tho llunnu Bnilwnys, the possibility of using inferior qualities of coal In pulverised 
or other forms. All such questions they discuss yx'ith their consulting engineers, who are neces- 
sarily in London. To efficiently study such questions and perform such duties, a board locate^ 
in India should include one or more railway experts on high salaries. Boards composed of local 
business men. would not possess the necessary qualifications, and it is submitted that such 
duties could not be carried out ns cfficicutly in India as in London ; some of them, the placing 
of contract? and nminging for shipping and insurance, could not be done at all yvithout the 
establishment of an office or agency in Loudon. 

There seem to bo no directions in which boards in India would bo more efficient than those 
in London. 'J'liey would be under the same financial control and disabilities connected therewith 
as boards in London. 'I’hc London boards o.x'change weekly confidential letters with their agent, 
who keeps them in touch with Indian requirements and conditions, and frequent visits to 
Indio are made by tho managing director. 

The London hoards are thus not out of touch with conditions in India. 

Management bij London Board with a Board sitting in India. 

Tho establishment of boards both in London and India does not seem to have anything to 
recommend it It would probably result in overlapping and disputes, while the Agent having 
two masters would bo in an unenviable position. The Indian Board would consist of local busi- 
ness men, ivlio might have local axes to grind and whoso influence m regard to the purchase of 
stores locally might not be desirable. Such a board with merely advisory powers, would not 
bo so objectionable a propositicn, but it might prove an embarrassment to the agent in many ways 

Most of the Chambers of Coimnorco already possess railway sub-comnuttees, who, it is con- 
tended, do all that is necessary in bringing before agents questions in which local interests are 
ccncemed. 

Finance. 

In common with other Indian guaranteed railways, the Burma railways are dependent on 
tho Government of India for funds for financing now linos. Eor some years before the War 
money was not forthcoming for tho construction of certain branches the company wished to 
uudetiake. 

Of late the Iccal Government have decided to devote pai’t of the profits, mode frorn the rice 
control, to the construction of branches that would benefit tho culivator; this has relieved the 
position, and some branches financed in this way aro being commenced. 

To develop the tniffic of the railway, however, further capital is required for the provision of 
more rolling stock, extension of workshops, relaying with heavier rails, renewal of weak girdeis 
and remodelling of station yards. Funds for such purposes should, the directors consider, con- 
tinue to bo provided by the Secretary of State, or by debenture loans raised by the company. 
Indian capital raised by branch line companies could provide for further branches or extensions, 
but branch lino terms otII require improvement, as tlioso now in force cannot attract capital. 

Tho system under which capital, whether raised by the Secretory of State or the company, 
is doled cut for expenditure in accordance with the exigencies of tho Government of India 
Finance, rather than with the requirements of tho railway is, of course, detrimental to the interests 
of the railway. 
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STATEMENT No. 88. 

Sir JouN Pkescott Hewett, G.O.S.I., K.B.E., C.S. I.— Letter dated 1st November, 1920. 

1 much appreciate the invitation given to mo in j'our P,\V. 5205, dated 30th October, which 
reached me to-day, to give evidence before the Committee on tlic administration of Indian railways. 
I feel very doubtful, however, whether, for the following reasons, I should be able to give ovideneo 
of any value : — 

(1) No. 1 of the order of reference. 1 have never been a director of a railway company work- 

ing in India but with a board in London, and I feel that lack of experience of the 
working of such a board disqualifies me from giving an oj)inion of any value on this 
point. I am opposed to direct State management except as an example. 

(2) lily official connection with the Ilailway Board ceased on .’list December, 1900. I believe 

that considerable changes in the system of control exercised over tlio railwaj- ad- 
ministration have taken place since then, but 1 am quite ignorant of the direction 
which they have taken. Consequently I could not give an opinion of any value 
regarding item 2 of the terms of reference. 

(3) I have a general oj)inion that private enterprise and capital should be much more freely 

used for the construction of new lines than has been permitted in the j)ast, and that 
it has been a misfortune that the extension of the railway system has been chocked 
by the inadequacy of the railway ])rogrammc for many years, but I have not recently 
given any study to the figures of the ])ast years. 

(4) Item 4 of the terms of reference. I have no knowledge of the present system of control 

by Government of rates and fares or of the machinery' for deciding disputes between 
railways and traders. 

I am very much occupied at present in making my own arrangements for a visit to India, and 
feel that I should not have leisure in which to refresh my knowledge on the matters under reference 
to the Committee in time to give evidence before they leave for India. If, in spite of what I have 
written, the Committee should still desire to ask me any questions, would it bo possible for them to 
put them to me while they are in India ? 
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Part II.— State.ments in connection with which ^YITNESSES were not Orally 

Examined. 

STATEMENT No. 89. 

SouTiiEUN Punjab Hailway Companv. — Letter dated Hth November, 1920, to the 

India Ofpice. 

I have tho Iiouour to ackuowlcdgo receipt of your letter P.W. 5265 of 30th October, 1920 en- 
cIosiDg a copy of the terms of reference to the Committee u-hich the Secretary of ’state’has 
appointed to consider various questions in conneetion with the administration of Indian railways. 

In reply, I am instructed to enclose a note by Sir Bradford Leslie,* the chairman of this com- 
pany, and to add that be does not desire to give evidence, but has ventured to put forward for such 
consideration ns tho Committee may tliink desirable his vieu-s on tlie several metliods of mana"-e- 
ment, (a), (b). (c), (d), mentioned. ° 

I am also instructed to enclose a note by Sir Stoplien Einney, the deputy-chairman of the com- 
pany, and to add that he is prepared to give evidence thereon if the Committee desire to hear him. 

* Note by Sir Rrndford LceIIo, not reproduced. 


Note by Sm Stephen Finney. 

Terms of Reference. 

1. Paragraph 1 (a) — Direct Slate Management. — Tho following considerations have led me to 
deem this arrangement unsuitable; — 

(1) Undesirable for Government to be concerned directly in trade in India and to be liable to 

be put into court by aggrieved traders 

(2) Tho business of the direct control of all the railways is too big a one for the Government 

of India ns constituted at present ; it would be diflicuH. if not impossible, for adequate 
supervision to ho given if the State owned and worked all the lines of the country. 

(3) The great evil of ovcr-centrnlisatiou. 

(4) The difficulties of dealing with staff. I do not in any way imply that the State railway 

staff is less efficient than that on a company line, but any State railway manager will 
know whnt these difficulties are. 

(5) Tho pliability of Government in regard to the grant of concessions for the benefit of a par- 

ticular person or class, which arc provided and paid for by tlie taxpayers generally. 

(0) The danger of the introduetiori of rates or concessions in deforcuco to the views of some- 
one high in authority, which result in no advantage to the railways or the public. 

(7) Political con,sidcrations. These did not exist in India 20 years ago, but they arc increas- 
ing in force year by year. 

2. But I should not advise any alteration in the status of the existing State railways, and in 
respect to this aspect of the case desire to make the following remarks; — 

Two questions seem to arise ; first. State owner.sliip, and secondly, State management, and tho 
points should be considered separately. As regards ownersliip, I think experience shows that tho 
Stale should have the option of owning or of purclmsing every line at certain stated intervals, but 
it does not follow that the State .should inauoge and work the line, or even that it should construct 
it. No doubt when railways wore first made in India there was considerable oxtravaganoo, but the 
work was novel, and experience had to be bought and jiaid for; it is true that the early contracts 
gave Government tho option of taking over the Tines at certain intervals, hut the terms were too 
favourable, as a rule, for the companies. 

At the present time the tendency is to alter the terms considerably in favour of Government ; 
tho latter in modern times supply’ a large portion of tlie capital — 19-20ths or 39-40tbs, or any por- 
tion which may be decided on — and tho shareholders the remaining portion, so the Government 
money in the railway’ work is very’ large, and tho bulk of the profits go for the benefit of the tnx- 
I’l'yer. 

But with this enormous interest in the results of the working of the railways, it is necessary for 
Government to have officers with special local knowledge and experience of railway working to 
supervise tlie operations of the company-worked lines, and for this reason alone, in my’ opinion, it is 
noccRsary to have a certain number of railways worked directly by the State; at present there are 
llirce — the North-Western, Oudh and Rohiikhnnd, and the Eastern Bengal — and I think they' are 
sufficient for the purpose indicated. _ _ ... . , 

8. Paragraph 1 (c ) — Company domiciled in India. — Difiiculty of obtaining directoi’s with tho 
necessary technical qualifications, and w’ant of continuity on account of retirement or absence from 
India of the English directors. Objections of English .stocklioldor.s. 

4. Paragraph 2 — Railway Board. — ^Insufficient authority’ of the Presadent, who should be an 
Ordinary Member of Council. The Hailway Department is one of the most important in the 
country, and Ls not adequately represented in the Supreme Council. 

5. Paragraph 3. — Tho lonns offered by the Bombay Government for the Development Loan 
arc not encouraging to anyone proposing to obtain money in India for now lines, and I doubt if 
funds could be raised in this manner except at exorbitant interest. Money to construct branch 
lines on rebate terms may possibly be subscribed, but adequate inducement would, I think, be 
required to get them. I am not, however, an expert on finance. 

0. Paragraph 4 — Rates and Fares. — ^Present system of control by Government of rates and 
fares is workable, but tho machinery for deciding disputes between railways and traders under Sec- 
tion 20 of Act IX of 1890 is cumbersome. Tlie companies would, I think, accept Government arbi- 
tration in regard to concessions, and in most cases the views of tho Government regarding rates and 
fares w’ould not be disputed by them. 
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STATEMENT No 90. 

-Letter dated the 15tu Eebruary, 1921. 


The Government or Bengal.- 

State management provided 

.acLrnS-ntVs up-to-date 

(.ages which accrue from company management are fully recogmsea, speeiaay wneu a i 

^^°®OaaSroH No 2 -On the whole, the Government of Bengal are satisfied with the existing 
,.„ndhro4 in the Ptovin^. ni... thai some lines of railway should remain under State manage- 
ment and others under Company management. The co-existence of the two systems is bonefacial 

nfradvocating management by companies 

system the Government of Bengal are of opinion that the existence of Home bo^ds of the more 
important company-managed lines constitutes a serious difficulty m railway admmistiation m 
India inasmuch as^ these boards are conservative, slow, and inaccessible, ihey would have no 
objection to the constitution of boards domiciled in India, provided that such boards reallj ah 
the place of Home boards, and are not simply the delegates of the latter. . j i 

They are not blind, however, to the probability that this arrangement may be resented by the 
large number of sterling shareholders of leading trunk lines who are usually resident m the Umted 

limgdom.^^^^^ iVo. 6.— The shareholders might be represented on the boards by the election of 

directors from the general body. . . 

Officials of the companies acquainted wdth the management and linancmg of rauways mignt 
be cx-officio directors. Some of the dheetors should be men with commercial experience. 
Government should be represented by an cx-officio officer of Government. 

Question No. 7. — It is believed that, notwithstanding the fluctuations in the personnel of the 
commercial community in India, it would be possible to form local boards domiciled in this country. 
The Government of Bengal offer no opinion on the second part of the question. 

In reply to the third part of the question, some of, not necessarily all, the directors should be 
conversant with construction and finance of railways. 

Question No. 8. — ^es. The possibility should receive consideration. It could be arranged 
that the number of directors having such interests should not form a majority. 

Question No. 9. — ^The combination which has been suggested does not appeal to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal as either practicable or desirable. 

Question No. 10. — While it is not considered entirely satisfactory, the Government of Bengal 
have no definite alternative to propose. 

A means of bringing the Local Goveinment, commercial interests, and the public more closely 
and quickly into touch with the management is required. 

Question No. 18. — To the Government of Bengal it appears that the Bailway Board exercise 
too meticulous a power of control in these matters and that railway administration should be given 
greater powers of final control. The management should be in more direct touch with the Local 
Government, which would then be in a position efiectively to impress their views in these matters 
Question No. 17. — Judging from results in Bengal, the supply of funds appears hitherto to 
hav e been inadequate under (a) new construction and (c) improvement of existing railways in so 
far as the provision of adequate rolling stock for both passenger and goods traffic is concerned. 

As regards (li), the Government of Bengal are satisfied that, except in the circumstances 
created by the late war, maintenance has generally been satisfactory. 

Question No. 18. — The results indicate that the policy is unsatisfactory and unsound as it has 
resulted in tardy development of the resources of the country owing to insufficiency of railway 
extension. 

Question No. 20. — Yes. 

Question No. 21.— Kesults appear to indicate that the airangements are inadequate. 

Qucstio-71 Ao 26 (a) — -Tiie results appear to indicate that it has. 

(b) Yes. Hallways should be run on sound commercial lines and should not bo a burden on 
the general tax-payer. 

Question No. 27. — ^No. 

Question No. 30. — ^Yes. 

the nublic°" Sief speaking, the powers have been rvisely used in the interests of 

ir ^ dissatisfaction expressed by representations from comparatively small 
funds ^ ^ generally met by the railway administration by the plL of inadequate 


wa-^onr' H dSallv^dSu; rforfw* adequate supply cf 

to exist foften Tears been flowed 

be ace derated id tl^^^^ of exchange, would 

has bei' suggited thaUrershLlfbITocd“o™m''c£ T'ltlSTw-th “ 

Local Government and the public to be in closer toucTTitT tl" would enable both the 

is the case at present At present the mil te d o if T ^ i management of the railways than 
control of the Bailw.ay Boa«l. ail twifTot aia^ that railways are under the 

They are not in direct touch with the mana-emedT As ^ 

sentations and memorials from the public SL submitted tTi \ con^derable number of ropre- 
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Board for disposd. No reply can. as a i-ule, be given until the Eailway Board have consulted tbo 
management and nseertnmed then- polmy and views. There is no doubt that if the Local Govern- 
ment had a ropresentatiyo on local Advisory Boards of Eaihvays, it would bring the Local Govern- 
ment and tlae public into more ciirecb touch with the management than at present. [Replies to 
representations and momoiials would be expedited in. matters relating to the infernal economy 
anti management of rauwaj^s to the extent to which the management is vested with powers. 
Moreover, in cases in which a decision rests with the Eailway Board, the management would he 
able to place their oum vioM s as well as those of the public before the Board in a comprehensive 
form instead of waiting for the Board to address them. The public would thus obtain quicker 
replies to their representations and would feel that the Local Government had their interests at 
heart. The Local Director of Industries would be a suitable representative of the Local Govern- 
ment on Advisniy Boards in all matters connected with industiial development. There is no 
reason why he should not also be liaison officer between the Local Government and the 
monagement in matters connected with the comfort and welfare of the public, which the Local 
Government may direct him to take up, as a member of the Local Board, with the managemanh 
Matters of this nature would be referred to him by the Secretary to the Local Government in 
the Eailway Department. 


STATEMENT No. 91. 

Tim Government of Burma. — ^Letter dated ISth January, 1921, 

Witli reforeiice to Mr. Tomkins’ letter No. 405— F -19 of the 3rd December, 1920, I am 
directed to submit herewith a Note which has been personally written by Sir E. Craddock, 
Lioutenant-Governor of Burma, on the points raised in the Questionnaire fonvarded with the 
letter cited above. This Note incorporates the views of the Local Government on the matters 
included within the scope of the Committee’s reference and the Local Government does not desire 
to add anything to the Note recorded by His Honour. 

2. It is understood that the Burma Chamber of Commerce and Messrs. J. P. Hardiman and 
W. J. Keith, G.I.E., both of whom are Divisional Commissioners and who are the local officers 
best qualified to speak on railway matters, have already forwarded to you direct their replies^ 
to certain questions in the Committee’s Questionnaire. 


Enceosure. 


Note of ihc 27th December, 1920, by the Honotirabic Sir Reginald Craddoch, K.OS.L, I.O.S., 

Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

I cannot claim to be an expert on any of the matters dealt with in the Questionnaire of the 
Indian Eailway Committ-eo, but in the course of my service I have had some contact^ with 
railway problems, and, in so far as I have formed any views on the subject under enquiry, I 
put them down for such consideration as they may be worth. 

2. The railways of India have conferred an immense benefit upon the people, and have proved 
a veiy valuable as=ot to tbo State. The actual returns which they have given in direct earnings 
upon the capital invested has been a very small part of the benefits enjoyed by the country as 
reflected in the revenue returns. 

One has only to look at the expansion of the revenues of the country since railways were 
constructed, and to imagine what would have happened if they had not been constructed, to 
realise this Naturally the private investor is not anxious to wait for several years for a return 
on his capital. But tlie State, even though the direct return in the shape of net earnings does not 
cover the interest it has to pay for the loans, is either receiving or paying the way for receiving 
an indirect return for its outlay and can feel assured that the railway, sometimes rapidly, some- 
times more slowly, bui' always certainly, is adding to the wealth of the tract and the people which 
the line serves. 

3. In deciding the question whether the State should or should not undertake the_ con- 
struction of a particular lino the Government is apt to examine the issue only from the point of 
view of the prospects of the line to the private investor, forgetful of the fact that if the private 
investor were going to participate as the State is, in the general revenue returns, he would put 
money into many enterprises which he does not now favour, simply because he has only the 
actual net earnings to which to look for his profit. Moreover, there are few new railways 
now that could be constructed which would not bring traffic to lines already in existence in which 
the State is 'largely interested, either as sole owner or a large sharer. These profits again are 
not open to the private investor. Hence it is clear that the mere fact that a particular project 
will not Attract the necessary private capital required for its construction is no reason at all for the 
State to refuse to undertake it from public funds or from loans raised from the public. In earlier 
days Government was somewhat bolder than it is now in these matters, and there are many 
important lines in India which migh never have been constructed if the test had been the 
immediate net earnings of the project undertaken. The Bengal Nagpur Eailway offers a good 
example. 

4. The question whether the State should or should not undertake the construction of 
additional railways must depend upon the ultimate prospects of a return indirect as well as 
direct. A few railways can safely bo undertaken on the direct return basis when these 
will bo constructed through tracts already well developed but in the great majoriiy of oases direct 
returns on the railway are a matter of gradual realisation. A former Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Eailway, the late Mr. Manson, used to reproach me because I had induced the Company and the 
Government to make certain 2 ft. 6 in. gauge extensions in the Chanda District of the Central 
Provinces which after construction were slow in attracting traffic. He used to say to me " You 
made us make those lines just about 15 years too soon.” It is quite true that, in the case of 
those particular lines that I recomrhended, there were strong reasons for anticipating that they 
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would open up an iron field whicli at ilmt timo was likely to bo worked at a very early date 
S oxpectaMon was not roaliaed for reasons connected with the discover of equally good 
horfiXmueh nearer situated to Bengal coal. But putting that matter aside, my reply to Mr 
Munson was that wlienever those linos had been eonstrueted they would ahv^ys, from his point 
of view, have been constructed 15 years too soot«. The fact was that though those tracts 
nresented great possibilities of development they had reached a stage at which further develop- 
mont could not take place without the assistance of a railway. Eond construction had produced 
as much prof^ress in a thinly populated country wliich it was likely to produce and it needed the 
stimulus of a railwav to start it on a fiirtlier course of progress. Tlio.so particular lines may not 
have caiTied enough traffic on tlieir own particular lengths to have justified their construction from 
a narrow point of view, but no one has over examined what trafllc thej' liave lirmight to the 
Ti ^nin lines, and no one so far a.s I Imow has fully examined wliat devclopmenl in ciilfivation and 
in other various forms of revenue has tnlcon place in the tracts which those lines serve. These 
lines may possibly only pay a 2 per cent, on their capitol cost, but taking all other factors into 
consideration they were certainly worth fho cost of their construction. 

6. In examining a project, therefore, ns n likely project to be coiistriicfcd by the State, it 
is necessary to estimate first the immediate direct returns likely to be obtained, and secondly the 
amount of development which is likely to follow the construction of the lino. Tf the State lays too 
much stress on the first consideration', and neglects the second, it will hardly construct any railways 
at nil. Or if it takes the lino that tho potentialities of these tracts must be further developed 
independently of railways before the construction of tho railway would bo, justified in nine cases out 
of ten it would be pos'tponing the project indefinitely, because the country will have advanced 
to the farthest stage that its lack of communications will permit of, and if you wait until it 
roaches a stage in which it will return immediate profits to a new railway enterprise you will 
have to wait for ever. That is to say, whenever it is constructed it will, from this narrow point of 
view, be 15 years too early. 

During the decade preceding the War tho various Finance Ministers of the (lovcmment 
of India found themselves with large surpluses from which, after making very liberal grants ior 
education and sanitation, they still lind largo hnlnncos loft which they disposed of by the remission 
of taxation. To my mind they would have done verj- much better for the countiy if they had 
devoted those surpluses to railways and irrigation. Windfalls of this Idnd c'oiild best be 
utilised on works of capital construction which will add to tho resources of the country, from 
which resources again improvements in edueation or sanitation of a recurring nature can best 
be carried out. If you have a tract of coiintrj' which is thinly populated and poor but which 
admits of groat improvement by means of railways and irrigation you will have far greater success 
with your education and sanitation if you first devote your resources to tho material improvement 
of the backward tract. To put it som’owlint crudely you must first fill the stomachs of the people 
and then j'ou will have much greater success in filling their minds. 

7. Of late years, for reasons which are too widclj’ known to require statement, progress in 
railway construction has almost come to n standstill, and simultaneously, again owing to those 
circumstances, the demand made upon existing railways for the carriage of additional traffic 
has been so great, and the expenditure, maintenance and bottormonl so small, that tho country is 
confronted with a most difficult problem. It has to bring up tbo railway systems not only to 
the pre-war standard from which they have detoriorated, but to a much higher standard of 
efficiency in order to cope with tho increased traffic, and it has also to finance a programme of 
new works which are crying out vainly for construction. At tho present moment it would seem 
that new works -adll have to wait indefinitely and that tho funds available will not even suffice 
for the restoration, improvement and betterment of existing railways. Simultaneously with 
the solution of this problem there have arisen other questions whicb would have' arisen 
independently of the method of management now in force over tho various systems of India. 
These latter questions are to some extent questions of ordinary efficiency and of methods ns now 
in force, but to a largo, extent also they have a marked political origin. 

8. It is contended that the railway systems managed by companies are net managed 
in the interests of tbe people of the land ; that tbe boards of these companies .sitting in London are 
completely out of touch with local conditions, and that the remedy lies cither in converting these 
enterprises into pure State railways or else in eiinnging the location and personnel of the boards 
from England to India. 

Under Question 27 of tho Committee’s Questionnaire certain figures are furnished comparing 
the earnings of State-owned and managed railways witii State-owned hut Company-managed lines 
and the figures therein give tho advantage to company-managed lines. These figures arc by no 
means decisive, for the net earnings of a line of railway depends only partly upon relative officienev 
of managenaent and mainly on the relative productive power cf the country' which the railway 
.serves. It is difficult for a layman to pronounce a competent opinion regarding tbo relative merits 
of the two systems. Mv own iinpre.ssion is that they should co-exist and that tlioir co-existence 
is of mutual advannge. Experience gained on State rnilway.s which are under tlio direct control 
of the aoTCrrment may enable the Government to lay down instructions for companv-mnnaged 
railways which without that experience they would not venture to enforce and the greater in- 
dividunt enterprise wliioli particular companv-mnnaged lines mav display may Provo tho requisite 
stimulus against consen'ntism on the part of the State railway. It is pointed' out that as a inntter 
of fact the share of tbe capital and profits wliich the State has in company-managed lines is verx- 
large, sometimes ovcmhelmingly large. This, in my opinion, is a great mistake. It deprives 

great part, of the distinctive benefits which attoch to private ns 
vnicp in nptGtocr'+i rpnse. Or, on the other hand, it may give to the private management a 
to f conduct of the enterprise which is far greater than its participation 

in the capital cost of the raihvay can possibly pistify. It seems to me expedient that where com- 
^ pei-mitted to contimie it should bo accompanied by an equal share with the 
otate, both in the capital outlay and m the returns enjoyed. 

c°nt™»ing board cn behalf of a railway enterprise should bo 

SsftovJetod to IP ^ me to tom very largely upon tho extent to which tho 

rapital invested n the lines has been provided by English nr Indian investors, and where the 
majority of the slinroholdere have their domicile. I would point to tbo case of the Argentine rail- 
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wiiys. Here you haw a large counti^ belonging to a sovereign State outside the Empire but 
Botwithstnnding this fact the headquarters of the great Argentine railway companies is situated 
in London as that is the best centre frcm which new capital can be attracted. In the case of 
India, if in U'e course of years when these companies are permitted to raise further capital so as 
to bring up their share m the enterpnse to the one-half which I have recommended it is found that 
the greater part of the requisite capital has been forthcoming in India and not in London then 
the case for shifting the location of the Beard of Control from London to India would be a stron" 
one. There is no reason, _ however, why even if the Board remains in London and the niimbw 
of shareholders domiciled in India is substantial or increasing that a sub-board in India should not 
be constituted. At present, so far as I am aware, the agent of a great line of railwnvs stands 
alone. He has to conduct a battle with the Eailwaj' Board in Simla as representing the State 
and another battle with the board in London as representing the shareholders. The board in 
London and the Secretary of State in London have their additional battles vis-tiois their respec- 
tive interests, and the provision of new capital but for improvements which an Agent wishes to 
cariy’^ cut, or changes in policy which local circumstances convince him are necessary, he stands 
practically alone when he conducts his battle with the Home Board It inevitably happens that 
the directors of a company at home while sitting on a board in London whatever may have been 
their qualifications when they were first appointed, must he growing out of touch with modem 
developments and modern requirements out in India, and it seems to me that a great advantage 
might be obtained if the agent cf the company could support his recommendations by the resolu- 
tions of a sub-board of shareholders domiciled in India to whom he could persona^' explain the 
rirciimstaiices and problems with which he is dealing and who could better appreciate the strength 
of his arguments and the suitability cf his proposals. 1 am firmly of the opinion that greater and 
more rapid progi-ess would be attained if our large railway companies were in a position to obtain 
additional capital for the bettei-ment of their railways guaranteed by the earnings of these systems 
and if the half and half amangement to which I have referred were in force the demands upon the 
State to finance these betterments would be reduced to one-half of their present figure wiiich 
wrnld leave them greater resources wherewith to construct additional State linos where tiiese are 
required and private enterprise is not forthcoming to assist. 

10. Leaving aside these major considerations of larger policy I can confidently state that my 
experience as a Government officer in India leads me to the conclusion that the staff and per- 
sonnel of the company-managed line identify themselves to a far greater extent with the progress 
and success of the company which they serve than do the ordinary employees of a Slate line. 
By this I do not mean to imply that Government servants employed on State railways are slaclt 
or indifferent to the efficiency of their work. But they are merely one of an enormous body of 
-Government servants serving in one department of Government. They are not permanently 
attached to any one railway system and are from time to time liliely to be transferred. It is 
possible for a Government servant to be somewhat indifferent, where purely business interests are 
at stake, whether that particular State railway on which he serves makes a profit or does not make 
a profit. Wliether it is progressive or not progressive is to him no particular concern of pride or 
disappointment. Narrowness has its advantages when you are dealing with a semi-private enter- 
prise. I am convinced that the advantages in these respects lie with a company-managed line. 
A company’s servant lias not the security of a Government servant whose failure or slaclmess is 
probably not vi.sited with the same rigour, and his success and keenness not rewarded with the 
same personal advantage. Moreover, a company’s servant may often be a shareholder in the 
railway. 

11. Subject, therefore, to the various qualifications and suggestions that I have made, which 
may or may not be of any practical value, I am decidedly of opinion, 

(1) that State railways and company-managed railways should co-exist, 

(2) that company-managed railways should more and more tend to become company- 

owned railways to the extent of half the capital and assets. 

(3) that so long as a substantial proportion cf the capital required for the improvement and 

betterment of railways is forthcoming from England the Boards of Control should 
have their habitat in London, but that where Indian capital or capital provided^ by 
persons domiciled in India is not a negligible factor a sub-board cf Indio-domiciled 
shareholders is expedient, whose views and recommendations would be of value 
either as supporting proposals of the agent on the spot, or of giving another point of 
view to be laid before the board in London ns a counterpoise to the agent’s recom- 
mendations, 

(4) that apart from these larger questions of finance, company-management is more con- 

ducive to individual efficiency than State-management, 

(fi) that it is a general proposition that the railway policy of the Government in regard 
to future expansion should be on much bolder lines than they are at present on the 
ground that the Government as the shareholders of a State enterprise are also share- 
holders in all indirect additions to revenue which the development effected by a 
railway will bring about and that these indirect returns are as important, sometimes 
more important, than the direct dividends which a railway pays out of its traffic 
earnings. 

12. There is cne other question raised in the Questionnaire upon which I offer an opinion 
for what it is worth, namely the question whether the Bnilway Board at the Headquarters of 
Government should be maintained, mended or ended. As long ns the Government 
of India administer State railways managed by the State- and have .such a great 
financial interest in railways managed by companies they must clearly have some agency at their 
headquarters through which they can supervise the working of the State railways and safeguard 
their financial interests, ns well as the general safety and convenience of the public, over railways 
ns a whole. Eorraerly railways were under a Member of the Government of India charged with 
the supervision over all public" works. The reasons whv this system was replaced by the Bnilway 
Board, largely at the instance of Lord Curzon, are fully accessible to the Committee on Indian 
railways. There has, I believe, been a general impression in railway circles that the Bnilway 
Beard has not fulfilled the expectations formed when it was brought into existence. On the 
one side it had no independent power in respect to more important questions affecting the member 

33526 ^ ^ 
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« n . . Industry or the Finnneo Mombor of Uio Govormncnt of Incba. On Ibe ctbcr 
for Commerce control over railway administrations. No one who is not working 

side it had no °ffo<itn o po ^ position to know how far these general imprcsmms 

inside the ^ 1 ‘ j ,vas able to gather while at Simla no speiaal merit transpired 

from the differed inter se upon somewhat fundamental questions sunvnderod iheir 

experts, " '■'’"d:! °^„fc ofcie Prc.sidont Part of the time that I was at Simla the President 
oftoTailwi 1 oard was a non-railway man. The experiment cf having a non-railway , nan as 
Pms denrcold notbo said to have had a fair trial on the expenoneo of a single incumbent only. 

I hi no doubt, notwithstanding these impressions, the Railway Board did a great deal oi very 
uil work wlnhh had to be done by somebody. It was a kind of body with which srme dis- 
satisfaction was inevitable and similar dissatisfaction is bound to occur whatever the ngoncy 
Siwed. But I am not at all sure that tlio neccssiuy functions could not equally well or hotter 
be exorcised bv a klomlior of the Government of India for railwny.s, with a secretary in the same 
deuartment, plus technical advisers exercising inspecting and ndwscrj' funeimns similar to llioso 
exercised in the Forest Department by the Inspector-General of Forests, or in the Public \\ orlcs 
Department by the Inspcctor-Gonernl of Irrigation. A buffer between tbo_ Government of India 
and the heads of railway administration is more apt to delay than to expedite, and I_ cannot help 
feelin-r that a member ‘of the Govornnicnt of India with his proper staff of technical advisers 
woulif be a more effective agonoj' than a board composed of professional raihvay men witboiii 
the full power of a Mr mher of the Government of India to make decisions, and at lhc_ same time 
themselves requiring leehnieal experts to advise them. My experionc&, however, is now not 
quite recent and later changes in the composition of the board or in the methods of its working 
may have altered the views lielcl regarding it since I was up in Simla. 

13. From the point of view of a TTend of Government I may say that I found the board 
oi very little use indeed in dealing with complaints that I may have had to make against the 
policy followed by railway administrations. But it is only fair to saj' that these usually related 
to the administration of company-managed railways with which the board ^ expressed their 
inability to interfere. It is possible, bad the railways in question been State railways, the board 
would have liccn able to exercise their authority more cffeoiively. 

But my general impression is that while the Hallway Board exercises an almo.st meticnioiis 
control over expenditure of money its control over the aefion of railways in their relations to tlie 
public is hazy and ineffective, ffliis is probably due to tho absence of pewer under tbo existing 
contracts. For example, (ho controversy in regard to tho apportionment of charges for railway 
police has been going on for tho last fifteen or twenty years. Yet that is a matter in which the 
State should have hoon able to oxevciso a plenary power in the interests of the travelling and 
trading public The railway administration would have a voice ns to tho strength of the fcrco 
required — a point on which negotiations are generally conducted to ngreement; but, that being 
settled, the apportionment of olinrges should follow a rule of thumb having statutory force. 


STATEMENT No. 02. 

The GovEnNjiEXT of Assam. — ^Letteii oated the Otii .Tancaiiy, 1021. 

(1) A. L. Playfair, Esq., M.L.C , Clinirmnn, Assam Branch, Indian Ten Association, Dibrugnrh. 

(2) Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Diittn, B.L, M.L.C., Government Pleader, Sylhet. 

(3) J. N. Taylor, Esq., C.I.E., Offg. Chief Engineer and Socrotnrv- to tho Government of Assam. 

Public Works Department. 

With reference to your telegram dated the 10th December, 1920, 1 am directed by tho Goi’orn- 
ment of Assam to forward copies of answers to tho Indian Bnilway Committee Questionnaire by the 
above-noted gentlemen, and to say that as the new Government has just been formed it has not 
been possible for bis Excellency the Governor to consider this case in Council or along with his 
Ministers. Speaking personally, however, his Excellency is in favour of the direct State manage- 
ment of all main lino railways, with a substantial business element and Indian element on the Hall- 
way Board. 

2. J am to add that Sir Nicholas Bentson Bell is also in favour of raising tho guarantee in the 
case of branch line companies ^ so that the total guaranteed interest should he at least equal to 
Bie interest obtainable for the time being by the purebnse of Government paper; the Imperial 
Government might guarantee 41 per cent, and the Local Government the balance. His Excellencv 
considers that branch lines to steamer routes slioiild be on the same footing ns brnncli lines to rail- 
ways. 


Enceostire 1. 

Answers to Indian Railway Committoe Questionnairr by A. L. Playfair, Esq., M.L.C., Chairman. 
Assa7n Bmtch, hidi/m Tea AftROciafion , Dthrrtgarh, 


Answers. 

No. l.~ This must depend on the locality of the railways and tho powers allotted t 
the companies. Generally speaking, when competition exists, I believe that^ both ns record 
administration and finance, companies are preferable. As regards administration, I think ^pbyee 
o companies have more incentive to work and gain promotion through efilcienev than Governmon 
servants have; and as regards finance. I believe tlint directors of companies X are reXnsibTo t 
shareholdere are m a better position to control staffs, supervise expenditure, and raise capital whe' 
necessary than a Government department; in fact, I believe that in railway^! ns irnll other bdui 
tr al enterprises, as a general rule, Government control cannot compete with private enterprise 
. ,, are however, local exceptions to the above, and we have a very pXinent oneTn Assnr 
in the shape of the Dibru-Sadiya Eailway Company. This company, whiclfis not State-owned, bu 
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n-hioh the State has the option of acquiring on certain terms, which, I believe, is 150 net cent of 
its capital, after ten years from the date of the last renewal of the agreement between the compam 
Government has a monopoly which I eoiisider harmful to tl.e tea industry, and more espedall 
to the inhabitants of the district thi'ough which it runs. i i- !>* 

I iiave already brought the matter to the notice of the llailway Board, and 1 Iiave ashed then, 
to either take over the railway as a State one or transfer the control of it to the Assain-Bon"al Bail- 
ivay, so that figures and correspondence on the matter can be obtained from the Eaihvny Board 
but I may, perhaps, be allowed to briefly sketch the position in order to illustrate my contention’ 
The two mam arteries of communication in Assam are the Assam-Bengal Railway from Chitta- 
gong to Tinsukia and the river steamers from Calcutta to Dibrugarh. The Dibru-Sadiva EaiIwa^ 
runs at right angles to these and is the connecting link with both, and therefore controls the hookin'" 
of outward and inward goods for stations on its system, and is in a position to charge freights out o1 
all proportion to the mileage that it conveys them, with the lesult that food prices are unduh 
inflated and all commodities cost more than they should. The answer to all protests that have 
been made is that, owing to the short lead, high freights have to be charged to cover the cost of 
working, and no doubt this is so, but it only demonstrates the fact that the railway is bein" un- 
economically worked, and that if the short line was worked as an extension of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway the disadvantage would not exist. ° 

I think, therefore, in the interests of the public, the line should be acquired and made over to 
the Assam-Bengal Railway. I understand that the lease has been renewed lately and that no 
change can now be made for nine or ten years, but it is a typical case of Government control being 
necessary over a private company when no competition exists. ” 

Question No. 2 is answered by No. 1. That is, that as a general rule company management is 
preferable, but when company management is a burden to the public, and where economies can be 
effected by amalgamation, the State should interfere if by doing so a railway can be worked in a 
more businesslike way. 


Question No. 3. — think that a company domiciled in the United Kingdom would have more 
continuity of policy than one domiciled in India, especially as the superior officers in railways are 
mostly Europeans who ultimately leave India. 

Question No. 4. — I think working companies must have an interest in the undertakings and a 
share in the profits of the company, otherwise the company would not exist It might be advisable 
to amplify their interest, but I am not in a position to make a useful suggestion on this point. 

Question No. 5. — ^With a strong and experienced agent there should be no delays. 

Question No. 6. — 1 do not think companies should be domiciled in India. 

Question No. 7. — I think there would be lack of continuity ; but if this system is given a trial 
the Board should consist of botli mercantile and skilled railway members. 

Question No. 8. — ^It should be possible to appoint directors interested in particular industries or 
areas who would also be impartial. 

Question No. 9. — I do not consider this possible. 

Question No. 10. — Some controlling authority must exist in India, but I am not prepared to say 
that the present system is perfect, nor am I in a position to suggest improvements. 

Question No. 11. — ^I think a province like Assam should have a representative on the Railway 
Board, though this might mean an increase in the number of members. 

Question No. 12. — ^My experience of the Railway Board is confined to mv protests regarding the 
Dibru-Sadiya Railway, in which the Board acknowledged my letter and there the matter ended. It 
does not appear that the Railway Board is very expeditious in its enquiries or decisions, and cannot 
be accused of going into unnecessary detail. 

Question No. 13. — ^I do not know exactly what powers the Board possesses, but they should be 
sufficient to safeguard the interests of the public. 

Question No. 14. — ^The Local Government have always been prompt in dealing with railway 
matters, and it is for them to say if they consider their powers sufficient 

Question No. 15. — ^I am not in a position to answer this. 

Question No. 16. — ^I am not in a position to answer this. 

Question No. 17.— Absolutely inadequate— under (a), (6) and (r) as far as Assam is concerned. 

Question No. 18. — ^The first consideration must be to work a railway properly on its existing 
system as regards rolling stock, but there should be sufficient funds available to allow of this and 
also for reasonable expansion as regards extensions 

Question No. 19. — "We have been starved hitherto, and the expenditure desirable annuallv 
should be regulated by the amount of work that it is possible for contractors to undertake. Tlie list 
of projects considered in their order of urgency by the Advisory Committee are nll-importnnt, and 
as far as the Assam Valley is concerned, the Tangla-Bnjuli extension, costing Rs. 25,00,000, should, 
perhaps, rank first. 

I would not like to commit myself to figures as regards our annual capital requirements, as this 
must be dependent on the financial condition both of the province and of the Central Government ; 
and as with the depreciation of the rupee it appears that we shall be worse off than we expected, wc 
would not be justified in embarking in capital expenditure through the agency of loans unless the 
expenditure was likely to bring in a very quick return. In other words, ns the interest on loans has 
to be met by a Government that can hardly make both ends meet, and ns the Secretary of State has 
vetoed further taxation for the present, we must conserve our resources until the revenue and ex- 
penditures under the reform .scheme has allowed us to see how we are likely to .stand financially in 
the future. 

Qucstwi No. 20. — ^I think this is conditional on exchange and the rate of interest required. 
Money should be raised in the most favourable market. 

Question No. 21. — Local Governments having the power to arrange the rate of interest can, of 
course, make their own arrangement, but if the Government of India have found difficulty in raising 
capital at the old rate it would probably be advisable to raise tlio rate of interest for all railway 
capital. 

Questio 7 i No. 22. — This is a matter for financiers in touch with the money market, and must 
depend on the amount of capital required, the locality in whicli ihc extension is to be made, and 
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Part II. 

Qw'iitiott A’o. 10. — Control by a PailwaA' Board in which non-official Indian opinion is 
adequately represented would be preferable to control by Government. 


Part III. 

Qucailoii No. 20. — I thinlc the capital funds .should as far ns practicable be raised in India. 
This will obviate complications created by exchange and, at the same time, retain the money paid 
out in the shape of interest in this countiy. 

Qiiesfioti No. 20 (h). — ^If we must have railways we must submit to unavoidable increase of 
rates. But I would ratlier have no railway than increase the cost of travelling. To throw the 
burden on the general taxpayer cannot in all cases he inequitable, for he may have use for it for 
other than travelling purposes. 


Part IT’’. 

Question No. 30. — Government has sanctioned maximum and minimum rates for all classes 
of pnssengers. Within these limits railway administrations have the power to vary passenger 
rates. It seems to me that nnj’ increase even within these limits should be examined by the 
Bailway Board and sanctioned or disallowed in accordance with its recommendations. 

I desire to bring to the notice of the Commission certain matters in which I believe the 
Eailway Board has been invested with powers under the Railway Board’s Act, but to which the said 
Board does not appear to have paid the attention they deserve. 

(11 Overcrowding in the inter and third-class compartments. The prescribed number is as 
a rule exceeded by far and the railway staff, instead of preventing it, exercise their 
authoritj’ to cram in ns many as possible, disregarding all prote.sts. This has been 
my experience so far ns regatvls the Eastern Bengal Railway and the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. 

(2) Rnilwa3’ thefts. Thej’ arc too common, but I am not prepared to believe that if a 

special staff is employed for the purpose they may not be stopped or reduced to a 
minimum. 

(3) Provision of female guards in the inter and third-class female carriages. The necessity 

is obvious. The question is one of funds. 

(41 Provision for suitable waiting-rooms, especially for inter and third-class passengers, 
with separate ar-angoments for males and females, 

The 20tli December, 1920. 


Ekclosore 3. 

Answers to Indian ■liailway Coniwittcc Questionnaire by Mr. ,T. N. Taylor, G.I.E., Officiating 

Chief Engineer, Assam. 

Question No. 4. — It would bo a forward step if the companies managing State owned lines had a 
larger shave of the cajjital. This would, I think, give the company a greater interest in economical 
working and set free Government capital for new lines. 

Question No. .‘5. — The objection raised in this question could be remedied by giving the agent of 
the r.iilwa.y larger powers. 

Question No. 0. — I personally do not see how the paramount interests of Government would 
be effected or need any safeguard if the companies wore domiciled in India. 

Question No. 8. — I think that directors at home are also actively interested in particular areas 
or industries. 

Question No. 9. — I agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Playfair. 

Question No. 10. — ^The Board should, in my opinion, bo subdivided into two branches with a 
non-technical president. The members of one branch should be entirely recruited from men skilled 
in railway construction and management and the members of the other recruited from firms with 
large trading interests. 

Question No, 11. — ^Reply to the question No. 10 above disposes of this question, but I agree 
with Mr. Playfair that no province should be unrepresented on the Board. 

Question No. 12. — I agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Plaj'fair. Assam is likelj- to 
receive little or no consideration as long as it has no representative on the Railway' Board. 

Question No. 13. — ^The powers possessed by the Board appear to be ample, but whether these 
powers are always exercised in the interests of the public is perhaps open to doubt. 

Question No. 14. — I think that the Government of India have full power of control, but pro- 
vincial Governments have onij' very limited powers. 

Question No. W. — The present powers are sufficient. 

Question No. 16. — ^I consider tliat the present status would be satisfactory if the Board was 
con.stitntod ns suggested in the replj' to Question No. 10. 

Question No. 17. — I agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Playfair. 

Question No. 18, — I certainly do not ns far ns provinces wth few railway systems like Assam 
are concerned. The available capital funds seem to be used up in improving the equipment and 
rolling stock of the large railway sy'stems in the more fortunate provinces, and little or no money 
is left over to meet even the most pressing needs of the smaller provinces. 

Question No. 19. — I ayree with the opinion expressed by hlr.- Playfair. Assam should get a 
fair share of whatever funds are annually provided. 

Question No. 20. — ^I agree with the oninion expre.ssed by Mr. Playfair. 

Question No. 21_. — The present resources of the Government are adequate, hut the r.atc of 
gnarnntcp must lie raised if any new construction is to be undertaken. 
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Q«as«o»Wo.22.-IoanogernoBUggostioji. but if the guaranteo is raised to. say, Oj or 
7 per cent. I can foresee no necessity for resorting to new methods. 

Question No. 23. — No. 

OncstZ No. 25‘3?tiio rate of interest is not made loo fnvouniiilc for railways 1 do not see 
how borrowinfis for new lines could interfero with ordinary Govornincnt horrowingb. 

^ ZZZZL 20 (fl).-I do not consider Hint this has boon dotnmenta to railway improvonicnl 
as a ^*oirbut it appears to mo that the railway capital progranmie lias been based largely in the 

iuterests of tlio bigger provinces. ^ ^ t i r *01 r • 

Question No. 26 (b).—J agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Playfair 
Question No. 27. — In the statements giving figures for State oivned and State managed as 
contrasted with company managed railways no information has been given regarding strategic 
lines. Those are certainly State owned and Stale managed, and must always be run at a loss lo 
that in the absence of information it is not possible to draw any inference from the figure.s as lo 
which system of management is more satisfactory'. _ , , . , , , 

Question No 28.— Money once allotted for a railway should not lapse. It ra not always 
possible to spend the full aliotmont during a given period owing to unforeseen causes, such as 

epidemics, floods, etc. . . , , 

Question No. 29. — ^Tho present arrangements arc guito satisfactory'. 

-Tes, 

-Yes. 

-No. 

(/urstw?! jvn os — T agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Playfair. 

Question No 35 — The Praneh Pine Terms Pcsolut ion should be amended so that braneh-line 
feeders to rivers will he in exactly the same position as feeders to railways 


Question No. 80.- 
Quesiion No. 32.- 
Question No. 33 - 
Question No fid 


STATEMENT No. 93. 

Ohiiep CoMMissioxr.n, North-Wost Frontier Province. — Lr.TTi'.n nA-rnn Tiir. ICth DECEMnm 19'20. 

With reference to paragraph 2 (4) of the Bosolution of the Government of India, Bailway 
Department (Bailwny Board), No. 405 — ^F., 19, dated the 9th October 1920, I am directed to 
state that the Chief Commissioner has nothing to suggest regarding the present system of control 
by Government of rates and fares but in regard to the machinery for deciding disputes between 
railways and traders there is a great deal of room for improvement. It has come to the notice 
of tho^ Chief Coinmiiisionor that there is the greatest diCicully in getting any claim, however 
potty, settled, and even when the claim is admitted, in obtaining payment of the money. Since 
the 1st of January last 40 notices of suit have been received by the Bovenuo Commissioner, North- 
West Frontier Province against the Nortli- Western Bailway from traders in this Province, who 
have been unable to obtain settlement of their claims by other means. This number exceeds 
the total notices for tho last thi-oo years and malces it appear that the machinery for the settlement 
of claims is gravely defective. 

I am to add that though tho Chief Commissioner is unable to suggest n remedy, he trusts that 
the Committee will be able to devise some more expeditious and reliable method of settling 
claims than that at present in force. 


STATEMENT No 91 

The Dewan of Travancoiie. — Note dated 27tii MAiicn 1021. 

Part 1. — The Management of liaibvaijs -otened by the State. 

Answers. 

Question No. 1. — It is tho considered opinion of tho Travancoro Darbar, that tho Bailways 
owned by the State should bo managed dhcctly by tho Stato. The present company management 
should he abolished at tho earliest opportunity. The aim and object of Eailway policy is tho 
development of trade and industries, the provision of cheaper facilities for transport, and the 
reduction of Eailway rates to a minimum. The Bailway should bo worhed in the interests of tho 
public and not as a dividend paying concern. Tho management of Bailways on company lines 
has resulted in public requirements being neglected, and inadequate provision being made to 
cope with the increasing passenger and goods traffic. Some of the present disadvantages of 
company management are 

(а) Influence of Indian public opinion is not felt by private companies and the Indian public 

looks to Government for redress. 

(б) The Government often find it difficult to get the companies to redress promptly oven 

well-grounded grievances in time and tho Government thus become unpopular 

(c) Orders for rolling stock, wagons, &c., aro not placed in India to the extent desirable 

with the result that sufficient impetus is not given to tho connected industries in 
mdia. This in turn affects railway earnings. 

(d) Indians have not much chance under company management of filling posts of 

responsibility^ on the railways. Stato management would attract a better class of 
men for service thereby ensuring greater offioienoy and public satisfaction. 

For the above reasons, the Darbar is in favour of State management of Bailways 
m DarbM owns about 95-96 ™les of railway open line of which the main line 

(Qudon to Shencotta) is 5805 miles and the Ikivandrum Extension (Quilon to Trivandrum) is 

.the Secretary of State while tho capital 
expenditure in respect of the Tnvandrum Extension is provided for by the Darbar Tho whole 
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lino is worked by the S.l.E. as per contracts entered into between the Secretary of State and the 
S I.B. dated the 27th June, 1901, 21st December, 1910, and the 2nd October, 1913, and subsistin'' up 
(o the 31st December, 1945. If the management of the S.l.E. is assumed by the Government 
of India at any time prior to the expiration of the existing contract “ The Travaneore Eailway,” 
should the Darbar desire, be treated as an integral part of the S I.E. system and the Darb’iu- 
given the option of working the railway. Even otherwise the Darbar will be prepared to take- 
over the railway and work it if it receives adequate previous notice, say, three years. 

Questions Nos. 2 and 3. — If the existing ^stem of management by companies is to continue, 
tho Darbar is of opinion that the companies should have an Indian domicile and that the 
States whose raihvays they administer should have power to test audit in the accounts. This 
test audit should bo in addition to the audit and control exercised by the Government Examiner 
of Eailways. So far as the Travaneore Darbar is concerned there is no opportunity at present 
for test auditing the accounts of the S.I.E. in respect of the Travaneore Section. Companies having 
Indian domicile would bo more familiar with Indian conditions and more responsive to Indian 
public opinion and the right of the State to audit the accounts of the railways onmed by them 
aould give the State a sense of security and fairness. 

Even if the State management is not immediately decided on in respect of company worked 
lines, there should be advisory boards to oSer suggestions in respect of improvements of train 
service, additions to rolling stock, &c. Further, there should be arbitration boards consisting 
of railway officials and the public at important railway centres to settle claims by traders against 
the railway companies. 

Questio7i No. 4. — The existing system of allowing the working companies an interest in the 
undertaking entrusted to them is not a suitable and sufficient method of giving them a real 
interest in the undertaking. In the case of State owned railways of anj' magnitude, the best 
course to pursue would be for the State to buy up the interests of the working companies and 
work the railways itself. 

Question No. 6. — ^The Board of Direction should include one or more Government directors, 
representatives of the industrial and commercial community, a representative of labour, repre- 
sentatives of the Native States concerned. 

Question No. 7. — ^There will be no lack of continuity in a Board domiciled in India 
Sufficient continuity would be secured by the chairman’s term being fixed for a sufficiently long 
period. It would be sufficient if some of the members of the Board possess expert knowledge 
in railway administration, railway engineering and railway finance. 

Question No. 8. — ^It would be preferable to have as members of the Board suitable directors 
whose impartiality would not be questioned. 

Question No. 9. — ^The Darbar is not in favour of tho suggestion referred to in question No. 0. 

Part III. — Bailway Ftimncc. 

Question No. 17. — The supply of funds for railway purposes, especially for new construction 
and improvement, has been inadequate. 

Question No. 18. — Eailways are urgently wanted in various parts of India for opening up 
the country and for developing trade and industry. Viewed from this standpoint, the policy 
hitherto adopted does not appear to be satisfactory. 

Qu.estion No. 20. — So far as Travaneore is concerned, some amount of capital could be raised 
locally for railway construction. 

Question No. 23. — Vide answer to question No'. 20. 

Question No. 27. — ^Not quite. State managed railways leave much room for the exercise 
of stricter economy. 

The indirect advantages are great, but it has not been possible within the limited time 
allowed to reduce them to a mathematical figm'e. 

Part V. — General. 

Question No. 34. — The carrying capacity of the Travaneore Section of the S.l.E. is not 
adequate to the requirements and needs of the various industries. The reasons for the failure 
are chiefly waut of adequate funds and the difficulty of obtaining sufficient rolling stock from 
abroad. The defect could be remedied by providing sufficient funds, by preventing lapse of 
budget grants, and by manufacturing, as far as possible, the Z’oquired rolling stock in India. 


STATEMENT No. 95. 

The Finance Member, JIanvar State, Jodhpur. — ^Letter dated 11th March, 1921. 

1 have the honour to refer to your telegram dated 26th February, 1921, asking for an expres- 
sion of the Durbar’s views regarding the general aspects of railway policy, &o., and to say that 
at present this State is administered by a Council of Eegenoy who has duly considered the purport 
of your telegram. I am directed to submit for the consideration of j'our committee the following 
points : — 

(2) — (1) That the Durbar considers that it is vitally concerned with any proposals that may 
be in contemplation for new constructions, whether in the shape of new lines or of extensions, 
which will (o) pass through its own territories ; (5) afiect the traffic passing over lines constructed 
by itself or in wliich it has a pecuniary interest. Tho Durbar should, therefore, when any such 
new construction is mooted, have full opportunily of pressing its own views before any decision 
is come to. 

(2) That the Durbar considers that it is entitled when such constructions are contemplated 
to be put in possession of the full facts, even though of a confidential nature on which the 
desirability of the now construction or of a particular alignment is based. 
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rn That in any case its title to compensation should be recogmsed for (a) loss on its existing 
hnesfcfef fm- tod giverup for new lines; (c) for royalties; (d) and any other losses that may be 

Wl'^irhe Durbar is prepared to accept for application to its privately owned lines such general 

vules tlaboraSd S GoL-Lent for safe working of railways as are considered m the light of 
experience to be necessaiy. having regard to the special circumstances of the lines privately 

the Durbar is prepared to accept Government unified control of maximum and 

The’^DurLarts* vitally interested in the method and question of coal control and the 
allotments of coal made to itself, and considers that it should have some voice m such matters 

(7) The Durbar is to some extent concerned with the question of allotments inrule by the 
Government for lines from which it derives a necessity of its existence such as cord and with the 
Gouipment of lines with which it has direct connections, as deficiencies on them aucct its tiaflic. 

(8) In particular that the Durbar is interested in the nn'angemonts made and rolling stock 

allotted to carry on the traffic brought by its private line to the point of Junction with cither a 
State owned line or other railway administration. , . , ,, , , , 

It considers that machinery sliould be devised by which its representations could bo lieard and 
considered, as well as those of the administrations who are coiuiocted with it could bo discussed. 

(9) Circumstances arise in wliiob the desirability or otlienviso of direct access to big cities, 
iiorts,' markets, Ac., comes under consideration. The Durbar consider that it is entitled to have 
due consideration given to its representations in such matters, and use means of pressing its side 
of the case on Government 


In conclusion, I am to say that the Council of Regency do not con.sider that it is necessary 
for any representative to go to Delhi to give evidence on its behalf; nor is the above list of points 
necessarily exhaustive. Tlie wide wording of your telegram makes it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand on what precise matters your committee desiro the views of this State. None of the points 
noted above appear in the questionnaire originally sent round by you; and it would njipeur 
desirable that if such new ground ns this is to he broken, that n fresh qiio.stionnaire should be 
circulated, foi-mulating ns definitely ns possible the matters on which information is sought. 


STATEMENT No. 9C. 

1’ ATI ALA DaKBAR. — N oTE DATED llTll MaBCII, 1921. 

General Aspeet, Railway Roliey. 

Indian States should bo treated liberally in the mutter of permission to construct railways 
whioh would develop their own territories or tracts lying adjacent to them. Ordinarily they can 
finance such railways on their own responsibility without asking for any concession in the nature of 
a guarantee or rebate. It is usual in the case of private companies constructing railways in British 
India to provide land free of cost, and it would be only just oud fair that land required for the con- 
struction of a railway financed by an Indian State should similarly be provided free of cost. This 
tree supply of land is not an unreasonable concession, in view of the fact that substantial indirect 
advantages will accrue to the Government by the opening out of the area traversed by the railway. 
It should, therefore, be ruled that when a projected railw ay line passes partly tbrougli the territory 
of an Indian State or in close proximity of it, the State concerned should have preferential right to 
finance and construct such railway at least on terms siniilur to those allowed to promoters of 
assisted or feeder railway companies. The general practice so far has been that an Indian State 
can only claim a share proportionate to the length actually lying within its own territory. 

Some projects are at present refused sanction on the ground of short circuiting existing routes, 
more particularly so where the interests of an assisted company are adversely affected in the 
slightest degree. This matter ought to be looked at from the point of view of greatest good to 
the greatest number. Monopolies and vested interests should not bo allowed to stand in the way 
of improvement of communications and development of backward areas, more especially in cases 
where the owners of existing route have been earning substantial dividends for many years. 

Tlie construction of new branch railways has become a matter of great difficulty owing to 
scarcity of money and general rise in the rate of interest. Neither assisted companies nor Indian 
States can in the present circumstances undertake the construction of new railways, unless they 
have a sure prospect of making them pay their way. One way of accomplishing this would be 
that special rates should be allowed to be chai*ged on branch and feeder raila'ays to permit of 
their earning a dividend equal to prevailing rate of interest from the very commencement. These 
rates to be automatically brought down os soon as the dividend reaches a specified limit (say, not 
to exceed 10 or 12 per cent.). Unless some such policy is adopted, backward areas may have to 
wait for the benefits of railway communication for a very long time indeed, as there is little 
lilselihood of cheap money being available in the neal- future. Even with liiglier tailff i-atcs 
necessitated by high rates of interest the cost of transport by rail will not be oven half of that paid 
for the existing means of transport, which moreover can carry a very limited qimntitv of traflic, 
thus standing in the way of natural development of the country. If the branch or feeder at nnv 
time becomes a link in a trunk route, ordinai-j' trunk lino rates can be introduced at once Another 
way of cheapening construction would be that in case of branch and feeder railways built on the 
gauge of the parent line, high standards of construction, applicable to the main line should be 
eschewed in favour of economy in first construction. Provided the road bed is substantial, 
improvements can easily be effected afteiwai’ds as the traffic develops. It is vex'y essential in the 
present state of money market to keep the first cost down ns much as possible. Liberal terms 
should also be given for working of branch lines. Parent line sliould not make any charge for 
administrative supervision, or at least reduce it to a mere nominal figure, in calculating the per- 
centage to be charged for working the branch lines. ° ^ 
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The Eejpura Bhatiuda Eailway owned by this Durbar is worked by tbe North Western Rail- 
„,,y. Cases ansen when through traffic legitimately belonging to Eajpura Bhatinda route 
has been diverted bj the mam line, ibis should not be permissible, and whenever such diversion 
is made owing to any reason other than a breakdown on the direct route, earnings from such traffic 
should be credited to the legitimate route. 

During the last few years, whenever curtailment of train service has become necessary owing 
to military exigencies or other causes, the branch lines have had to bear more than their reasonable 
share in the reduction of tram services involving them in heavy losses of income. Branch lines 
with their limited traffic, and the existence of competitive means of transport for short distances 
can ill afford to lose any portion of their traffic, while the main line earns more than its due bv the 
abnormally heavy traffic passing over it. Some sort of arrangement should therefore be devised 
to protect branch lines against unreasonable losses being inflicted on this account, provision being 
made to award them compensation when the working agency shows undue preference to its own 
interests, or is obliged to refuse normal facilities on the branch line for military exigencies. 

It is feared, that nothing is at present done by the working agency to foster traffic on branch 
lines, but what is ivorse, owing to chronic difficulties due to shortage of rolling stock, very often 
even the traffic offering is not accorded full facilities of movement. 

This greatly hampers the promotion of new railways by the Indian States, and if benefits of 
railway communication are to be extended to larger areas, very early steps should be taken to do all 
that can be done to make their existing railways earn the maximum dividend possible. .Vs soon 
ns the existing lines earn more than prevailing rates of interest, the States will have no hesitation 
in embarking on new projects for the purposes of developing other parts of their territory not at 
present served by railw’ay communication. Compared with their resources the investrnents in 
railway lines made by Indian States are very meagre, and every effort ought to be made to 
encourage them to take their proper share in railway construction. 


STATEMENT No. 97. 

The- SADB-uii-M.iiiAJi, Political Department, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govemnient, Hyderabad, to 
the First Assistant Resident, Hyderabad. — ^Letter dated 9th JIarch, 1921. 

Kindly refer to yenr letter No. 802-P /P.1836/20 dated the 29th of January, 1921. 

His Exalted Highness’ Government do not consider it necessarj’ to fonvard any detailed 
replies to the Questionnaire of the Railway Committee as the general situation ns regards railways 
III the State has been described in full detail by Mr. Lloyd Jones, the .Vgent of the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway Company in his evidence before the Committee. His Exalted High- 
ness’ Government need only say that with his evidence they are in general agreement. So far as 
they are aware, there is only one point cn which they feel it necessary to differ from the evidence 
tendered by tbe Agent of the railway. According to Mr. Lloyd Jones, it is immaterial whether tlio 
Board of the Eailway is in India or in London. His Exalted Highness' Government are strongly 
of opinion that a board in India would be preferable to a board in London, 'riiis however is not a 
question within the range of practical politics at present, in view cf the legal agreements between 
(he Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway Company and His Exalted Highness' Government. It 
is sufficient to say that as soon as practicable His Exalted Highness’ Government intend tt exer- 
cise their option of buying out the English company and substituting an Indian administration 
in its place. 

His Exalted Highness’ Government understand that then' difficulties with regard to the Railway 
Board of the Government cf India have been fully explained by Mr. Lloyd Jones. In the opinion 
of His Exalted Highness’ Government the Eailway Board as at present constituted is not suf- 
ficiently representative. The Boai-d should be strengthened and should be placed in a position to 
pass final orders on all railway matters in India. 


STATEMENT No. 98. 

The Pobdic Works Mesiber, Bikanib. — ^Teeegkam bated 12th Maech, 1921. 

Greatly regret unavoidable delay replying your telegrams 26tli Pebruaxy and 4tb and lOtb 
JIarch. Question of policy of Government of India regarding railwaj’ in Indian States is already 
being dealt with by Standing Committee of Chamber cf Piinces in consultation w'ith Political 
Secretary, Government of India, Law Member and President, Eailway Board. Neither at meeting 
last December nor subsequently was any intimation received of this aspect of question coming up 
before your Committee. In view of shortness of time and extreme importance of subject which 
involves political questions cf great importance such as jurisdiction and compensation for land 
acquired by raihvnj' administrations in addition to ordinary railway questions of constructions and 
ownership of line, management by Indian States, purchase, sale, etc. His Highness’ Government 
are of opinion that that part of the question relating to Indian States be entirely left over by 
youi’ Committee as any decision given by your Committee on which no Indian 

State is represented might it is feared affect settlement of these important matters 

with Government of India later on when the question is discussed again at Standing 

Committee. In view specially of shortness of time His Highness’ Government much 

regret their inability to send any written statement cr representative to give evidence before your 
Committee. Might however add that His Highness’ Government would be strongly opposed to 
any proposals affecting Sovereign rights and the internal autonomy" of the Bikanir State or their 
powers of ownership management and control ever their own. State railway lines and it can con- 
fidently be anticipated that the same views would be held by the great majority if not all the 
other Indian States. 
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STATEMENT No. 99. 

Sni Ski Ski Kkishna Ohandka Gajapati Nakayan Deo. Rajah of Rarlaldmedi.— Lettek dated 

23kd Jasuary, 1921. 

Referring to your circular letter No. 15-R., dated 17th January', 1921, I honour to 

slate that I have no particular views or recommendations of mine to put fonvard for tho considera- 
tion of your Committee except tho ioilowing '. — 

fl) The Local Government should be given power to interfere with the proposals or action 
of railway companies either on complaint or of their own motion m matters gravely 
affecting the interests of the travelling or general public. At present the Government 
have to play the role of a helpless spectator, and the ansiver to interpellations in the 
Legislative Council whenever they were appealed to in such matters has almost always 
liecn — “ Government have no power to interfere.” 
f2) Another point that I should like to urge is that when tho owners of a branch line 
resolve to manage the line themselves ivithout entrusting the working of the branch 
line to the authorities of the main line, Government should reseiwo power to direct 
the main line company to co-operate with or help tho branch lino in a reasonable 
and friendly spirit and" to lay down tho terms on which they should regulate their 
mutual business; as the branch line would othem’iso ho helpless against any 
high-handedness on the part of the stronger and more powerful main-line 
administration. . , , , «. • 

(3) Again, the control of the Railway Board in distant Simla or Delhi might bo efficient 
and sufficient enough in general ” All India ” matters, but that Board must be 
either ordinarily inaccessible or unable, to come to right conclusions or to get 
prompt relief in particular matters requiring local knowledge, and in such matters 
it is desirable that the Local Government should be able to grant the required 
relief. 


STATEMENT No. 100. 

The Resident in Rashmir. Memoranduji dated 17tu January, 1921. 

Quositio)i- No. 1. — 1 am in favour of management by eoinpanies on a pi-ofit-shariug basis, 
in my opinion a Government Department eannot menage a railway as a commercial 
business as efficiently as a company can manage it. Under a company more attention is 
likely to be paid to the requirements and comforts of the travelling public and to tho requirements 
of trade. A company, too, will be more free from political pressure. 

Lines built principally for strategic purposes should be managed by Government. 

The railway systems of which I have had personal expericuee aro (i) the Bombay, Barodn 
and Central India Railway and (ii) the North Western Railway. 

Question No. 2. — I would suggest that where the practice is not in force, the Agent should 
convene from time to time a Consulting Committee on which important trades in the areas 
served by the railway should be represented, and which should also be attended by an officer 
or officers of the company well acquainted with the needs of the travelling public. 

Question No. 8. — In the United Kingdom. A Board located in the United Kingdom will 
be in a better position to raise necessarj' loans. 

Question No. 4. — ^I advocate alloiving the companies to hold a larger share of the caiiital 
and to receive a proportionate share of the profits. 

^ Question No. 5 . — The criticism can be met by the establishment of a local Consulting 
Committee as suggested above, on which Indians can bo asked to sen’e. 

Question No. 7. The answer to the first question is in the aflimiativo. To tho second, 
my answer is that the appointment of a Chaiiman skilled in railway work would be essential. 

1 not seem to be necossaiy that tbo other members 

of the Board be skilled m railway work. 

Question No. 8.— I think this possibility would have to bo considered. 

dnmirhef necessary to do more in tho case of a company 

domiciled m the Umted Kingdom than to l.ave a Consulting Committee in Indio. 

Question No. 10. — I consider it to be satisfactorj-. 

QuesUon No. 11.— There should be a railway member of Council with secretaries for the 

ih, » ‘krbetiV'mit'S 'r,c”k “'“‘’i 

passenger trains of different railway lines. ® ^ timings at junctions of the 

of differed rdJway W* of trains at junctions 

Question No. 15 . — ^No 


Question No. 17 

present system of “lapses” had beTn'modifieT 
Question No. 18.— Tes. 

Question No. 20. — ^Yes. 

Question No. 28.— I would advocate bud<Tetin<T for a Bwa 
tor one year ns at present. “UoUiinj, tor a three 


have been sufficient if the 


j'oars’ programme instead of 


Qucstioi. 35 . — I think it would be convenioni +i n- 
If n-agons of .smaller canynng capacity were available for^n“tte‘°i ‘'■affio 

•f such wagons were obtainable at rates less than the vot to passenger trains and 

wagon It IS necessary sometimes to have boxes i c capacity of tho 

and at rates which are not prohibitive. ’ " records, despatched expeditiously 
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, ‘ STATEMENT No. 101. 

Tfit: Besident in Mysore. — Memorandum dated 1st February, 1921. 

In expressing an opinion on questions affecting the future railwaj' policy of India, I propose 
to confine myself to the most important aspects of the problem, both because my acquaintance 
with the working of railways is not sufficiently intimate to make it possible for me to offer any 
useful discussion of the numerous points propounded in the questionnaire sent with your letter, 
and because, as I am shortly proceeding on leave and have a great deal of important work to 
dispose of before I start,* the time at m^^ disposal is verv limited. 

2. As regards the political aspect, it is, I think, unquestionable that the State must retain 
full control of the raiiwa^^ administration of India. This is especially necessary with regard to 
the trunk lines of the country. These lines, for economic and other reasons, are in the nature of 
monopolies, and if thej' w'ere run by companies, whether British or Indian, concerned purely to 
show the biggest possible dividends, the interests of the public would inevitably suffer. Kailwav 
policy is of such paramount importance for the development of the country that I am inclined to 
think that it will not receive proper treatment until a Ministry of Transport is established. This 
would not necessarily mean the abolition of the Bailway Board, which might still function under 
the Jlinistry of Transport. In any case, the Bailway Board needs strengthening, with the 
object, not only of giving it greater w^eight with the Government of India, but of bringing it into 
more intimate touch with the public needs. The fact that the Board hitherto has not been 
sufficiently responsive to public opinion is evidenced by tbe overcrowding and other discomforts 
to which third-class passengers are subjected, to say nothing of the inconvemenee suffered by 
the business community of the country. Another point of great importance is to ensure that 
political considerations should not unduly influence the railway budget. That budget should, 
so far as possible, be separated from tbe Imperial budget, except in so far as the ordinary net 
revenues from railway administration are concerned. The dominant principle in railway finance 
should be not so much to earn revenues for the State as to provide facilities for the travelling 
public and to foster economic development, due regard, of course, alw'ays being had to the 
principle that the public, in utilising the advantages thus offered them, should contribute a full 
return in the shape of reasonable interest on the capital outlay. It is, I consider, a mistake that 
railways should be regarded as a possible means of expanding tbe revenues of the State, to meet 
financial emergencies by raising rates without regard to the economic effects of such a policv. 
The State should be content to look for financial advantages from railways mainl^ to the indirect 
revenue due to economic development in the regions served by them. 

3. It is a commonplace of current politics that railways in India have been starved for 
several years past, this, of course, being mainly due to the financial stringency caused by the war. 
There is much leeway to be made up, and I do not see how this is to be done and bow provision 
is to be made for reasonable expansion within the next few years unless an enormous loan is floated 
almost at once — probably fifty millions sterling will be needed. There is the objection that money 
is very dear in these days; but money is a commodity and if a particular commodity is urgently 
needed for development purposes, it must be purchased at the prevailing rates. To adopt the 
opposite view, simply means the paralysis of industry and all the evils that such conditions bring 
in their train. I would suggest that the amount required for development of existing lines, 
providing rolling stock, doubling the pennanent way there necessnrj*, and so on, should be raised 
in the form of debentures on the existing railways, and where the lines are worked by a company 
it may be possible to allow it to raise money, its share in tbe total capital of the raijway 
administered by it being proportionately increased. The money required for new railways might 
be raised in the form of a railway loan guaranteed by the Government of India. Without such 

'guarantee it would be difficult to find, the money at anything like reasonable rates. It will 
probably be a very expensive business, but at the same time delay in economic development will 
moan an immense loss both to the State and the communily. If necessary, railway rates could bo 
piRsbed up to meet the interest charges. The loan should be floated both in India and England. 
It is desirable that business men out here who subject Government to criticism for their methods 
should be given an opportunity to show that they are prepared to assist themselves. 

4. On the whole, I thinli Company management is preferable to State management. I should 
be inclined to give existing companies a larger interest in the lines they manage. It will bo the 
business of the Bailway Board to see that public interests are fully considered and to ensure that 
there is no ground for the complaint very commonly made that companies arc interested solely in 
earning a large dividend and that if the dividend is larae, thev escajio any kind of criticism from the 
Government of India. If the further capital required bj' these companies or a considerable part 
of it is forthcoming in India, it may be possible to establish committees of the Boards in London 
at suitable centres in India, such committees to be given extensive powers in controlling the 
management. Indians would, of course, be eligible for appointment on such hoards. The 
objection that these so-called “ alien ” companies are averse to employing Indians has, perhaps, 
been overstated. Doubtless the railway board w'ould find no difficulty in ensuring that fully 
qualified Indians of tbe type required should be given suitable appointments. British companies 
out here are not in any wai* concerned to find employment for their own countrymen, and if 
Englishmen are, in some cases, preferred to Indians, it is because they happen to have greater 
economic value, either because of better professional cai)acitv or because tliey are more reliable. 
It should not be difficult to find Indians of the right tvoc under a proper .svstom of rccriiitiTiont, 
especially if facilities for necessniy training are forthcoming in India. 


STATEMENT No. 102. 

Burjia Chajiber of Cojimerce. — ^Letter dated oth Janu-vry, 1921. 

I have to aclmowledge the receipt of Mr. Bj-an’s letter of the 2nd December, 1920, 
enclosing copy of a questionnaire which has been prepared with a view to eliciting the opinions 
and recommendations of parties interested in the subject-matter of your Committee’s enquiiy. 
3.S02S T 
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2 In ronlv I am directed to say that the wliolo of the Burma riiilways system 1ms 
been unler otfp’any management, for the lust 24 years.. Prior to Jf 

Stntp manneernent. The two systems having never existed side bj sitlo, mj oommiviee mo 
not in a posHion to compare the relative advantages and disadvantages of fetatc i>firsi(.s Company 

management. j. i.„t i 

3 Manv of the proposals mentioned in the questionnaire have never lieon tested by 
actuai experLice in India, and, therefore, any replies that may be given can only be based 
on theoretical arguments. Tlie proposals referred to are those relating to the management 
of State-owned railways by companies domiciled in India and witli a Board sitting m India, 
and to the financing of those railway.s by capital raised in India. Expenence may show that 
theoretical arguments in favour of, or in opposition to, certain jiropositions, are not borne 
out by actual practice. 

4. My Committee would prefer to make a general statement of their views on the points 
raised ratlier tlian to reply categorically to the qiicstioniiairc. 


Part 1. — Maiiagemcni of Itaihvaijs owned by fhc State. 

o. On the general question as to whether railways should bo State or Company managed, 
my Committee are unanimously in favour of company management under an eflioient system 
o£ control by the Supreme Government. They are of opinion- that company management is 
likely to be less rigid, more in touch with trade, more up-to-date, and more progressive. Under 
company management tho members of the staff are not liable to transfer from one railway 
to another, as is the case on State-managed railways. Tlieir services are usually continuous 
on one railway, with which they become identified, and they arc, therefore, not only of more 
value to the company they seiwc, but they gain the confidence of the public to a greater degree. 
^^y Committee view with apprehension any considerable enlargement of the existing 
bureaucracy such as would be unavoidable were the principal railways in India and Burma 
managed by the State. The 3 ' fear that the influence of State management would be deadening 
and that a detrimental rigiditj’ would verj' soon make its appearance. Moreover, the politic.al 
difficulties arising from Government being the sole employer of a vast labour force, such ns 
is required on railwnv’s in India, cannot be overlooked. 

6. As to the question whether the company managing the railwaj’ should be domiciled in India 
with the board sitting in London, or in India with tbe board sitting in India, my Committee are of 
opinion that, so for as Burma is concerned, there would be very great difficult.y in obtaining a suit- 
able local board whose members would have the nccessarj* knowledge of, and sufficient leisure to 
devote to, tlie working of the railway. Even if such a board could bo found there would be frequent 
changes in the personnel, more especially with regard to Europeans, which would result in loci: of 
continuity and would militate against efficiency. 

7. After careful consideration my Committee are of opinion tlint the ndvnnlage.s of the 
existing system of working railways in Burma by a company domiciled in England, and u-itb tlie 
hoard sitting in London, outweigh the disadvantages, even nlt'bougb tbe advantages which ordinarily 
flow from company management are only partially realised on 'company-mnnnged railways in India 
owing to the larger portion of the property being owned by the State,’ and to the State', therefore, 
having the controlling power. On the Burma railways surplus profits are divided 23-35ths to 
Government and 12-3, ?ths to the company, that division representing approximntel.v the capital in- 
vested by each. The company projiortion in Burma is higher than on the majority of the State- 
owned and company-managed railwaj’s in India. 

8. The above remarks do not, of course, apply to railways that are purely strategic, and which 
must necessarily be managed by the State. 

Part 11. — The Hailway Board and the Government of India’s Control. 

9. There can be no question that some s,vstem of eoiiti’ol by tho Supreme Government over the 
working of railwaj’S is essential, and m_v Committee are of opinion that control hj’ a Board is ns 
satisfactory^ a means as can be devised. Apart from questions of railways finance, about which they* 
u ill expiess their vie^^s Intel, tho^’ consider thnt the existing control of the present Bocird extends 
to unnecessary detail, and they strongly advocate that much larger powers be delegated to com- 
panies’ boards of directors and to tlieir agents in India and Burma. To give concrete examples, 
they consider that much wider powers should be given witli regard to the sanctioning of new works 
(the powers in this respect being at present, it is understood, restricted to Es. 25,000 in tlie case of 
capital) and also with regard to tlie creation of new appointments, more especially having regard tc 
the fact that the pay of railway employees has been considerably increased during the last few 
years. The existing limit is, they are informed, Rg. 250 per month, all appointments above that 
salary requiring the prior sanction of the Railway Board. 

10 Apart from questions of finance, they are of opinion that the Railwav Board possess 
adequate po'uers of contioi o^ei railway administrations, and are not in favour of enlargin'’ those 
powers. “ ° 

11. The Conimittee recommend that if the services of n man of wide experience in commerce 
be procurable, such a man should be a member of the Board. They also recommend that in addi- 
tion to the chief engineer, who is an expert in engineering, the Eailway Board should have attached 
to then* stag an expert in traffic matters and also an expert in regard to the Locomotive Depart- 


Parl 111. — Itailway Fin/incc. 

12. The 1 ieii s of my* Committee are that the arrangements for the 
the crii.x of tlie enquiry by the Indian Eailway Committee. 

18. There can be no doubt that the supply of funds from Imperial 
poses m Burma has been quite inadequate for a number of years. 


financing of railways are 
sourees for railway pur- 
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jMSltoy-" *■> lM«-20 .nd :.. Im.rdi;!4‘ttTc.^ &s ‘sr 

figures hardly require any comment; they sfieak for themselves. ‘ ^ “ 1919-20. ihe 

,oiwL St”i™ to‘‘r„ttoL'’r*ia; tr.”5"iz’Tz' *' n ‘""“'t' 

m. B„™» „e\. „«1 of XtonTroS™ 

terminal and roadside faeilities, and have advised this Chamber that unless tbennnLi nil^'t i 
for the open line is considerably enhanced rvithin the next fen Vars tS «dl not ^ nllotrnent 

to carry the anticipated traffic. My committee view that po^^ib^iirS;'^ “arm and ft onllv' 
urge that every endeavour be made to prevent it. ' “ a‘m, ana strongu 

16. illy committee hold very strongly that the present system under which Indian railways 
are financed is >n need of reform. They consider that the provision of funds, both on capital and 
revenue account, to Indian radway administrations should be entirely separate from, and i,i no way 
dependent upon the general finances of the Government of India. If that be not practicable the 
committee are of opinion that it is imperative, in the interests of economy and e&ciencr Z ear- 
mark over a period of years grants for railway capital expenditure which shad not be liable'to reduc- 
tion or withdraw al. They further consider that the requirements of railways on capital account 
should be metTrom loans raised on the London or Indian markets according to where condition'^ 
are most favourable at the time. • 


^ ^ existing system the Railway Board have apparently little voice in the allot- 

ment of funds for railway capital purposes, and their function consists of the distribution among thc- 
difforent railways of whatever funds the Finance Department of the Government of India allot 
them. It is apparent that under that system due attention cannot be paid to the needs of indi- 
vidual railways, and that it is quite impossible to carry out a broad and comprehensive forecast of 
railway requirements. 

18. IMy committee are not in favour of the suggestion to raise capital for railway purposes by 
means of ordinary or preference share capital of local subsidiary companies They consider tliat the 
responsibility for the financing of the large railway systems for all works of a capital nature should 
lie with Government. 


19. So long as the standard of equipment of existing railways is so low, they consider the 
policy’ of devoting the ^‘eater part of the available capital funds to the improvement of equipment 
and rolling stock ot existing railways sound in principle. 

20. They do not consider the existing branch line terms are sufficiently tempting to attract 
new capital. 

21. In view of the increased rate of interest which capital now commands, the increased cost 
of labour, and the high price of materials, they’ are of opinion that increases in railway rates are 
possibly necessary’ in order to admit the return on capital invested being sucli as to prove attractive 
to tbe pro.spective investor, and also to prevent railways being a burden on tlie taxpayer. They are 
not in a position to furnish a rough estimate of the percentage by whieb rates might be raised' if so 
required. 


Part IV. — Government Control of Rates ami Fares. Settlement of Disputes. 

22. My committee have no complaints to make witli regard to the control exercised by 
Government over railway administrations in respect of rates and fares. They’ do not see the neces- 
sity for fixing minimum rates. 

23. They have no suggestions to make with regard to the machinery to be provided for the 
settlement of disputes between railway administrations and- traders. 

Part V. — General. 

24. It has already been stated that the carrying capacity of the Burma Railways system will 
not be adequate to meet the requirements and needs of the various industries served by the 
members of this Cliamber unless the allotments of capital expenditure be very much larger in the 
future than they have been in the past. There is only one remedy, and that is to increase the 
allotments. 


Capitai, Expendituki: 
Main Line. 


— 

• 

Works. 

Rolling 

Stock. 

Total. 

— 


Rs. Lakhs. 

Rs. Lakhs. 

Rs. La hs. 


1910-11 

39-36 

13-30 

52-72 


1911-12 

38-32 

6-29 

44-61 


1912-13 

25-82 

10-50 

30-38 


1913-14 

22-82 

9-10 

31-92 


1914-15 

17-53 

9-05 

26-58 


1915-16 

7-94 

7-60 

15-54 


1910-17 

2-76 

3-77 

6-63 


1917-18 

2-29 

— 4-30 

— 2-07 

Credit due to rolling stock sold ovenseas 0-48 

1918-19 

3-65 

—11-68 

- 8-03 

„ „ „ n-GR 

1919-20 

11-07 

3-95 

15-02 

11 j? 1* “ 
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New Lilies. 


Pegu- 

Moiilincin. 


Henzada- Southern Shan j 
Klyangin. States Kailway. j 


1901-0.'. 

190.5-00 

•I90G-07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 
191.3-14 
1914-1.5 
19!.5-1(! 
1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


Ks. Lakhs. 
8-8G 
39-49 
48-68 
29-01 
16-15 
5-01 
1-.38 
1-05 
3 --22 
•27 

- -89 

— -06 
— -05 
—1-08 
— 1-01 


Rs. Lakhs. 
5-2-2 
13-05 
19-94 
13-43 
7-93 
3-04 
1-15 
-78 
-52 
-14 

— -02 

— -34 

— -26 
— -06 

-22 


•74 


•42 


Rs. Lakhs. 


1- 93 
16-97 
28-80 
38-43 
38-51 
20-76 

2- 84 
— -40 

-44 

-30 

-1-04 


Credit due to voUing stock sold overseas. 


STATEMENT No. 103. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. — Letter dated 31st March, 1921. 

iMy Committee have had under consideration your circular letter dated 2nd December last 
{■which only appears to have been received in this Chamber early in February’), also your le ei o 
22nd February to the Commissioner in Sind, and telegram of 2nd inst., regarding any evi ence 
that the members of this Chamber might desire to give to the Indian Eailway Committee legarc- 
ing management of State railways in India, etc. . , » *1 t. -i 

Itly Committee regret that owing to the sudden and unexpected decision of the liaiiwnj’ 
Committee to abandon tbeir visit to Karachi, and the inability of the president or any mdiyiQual 
member of the Committee to pay even a short -visit to this port, there has been some delay in the 
completion of the material u-hich it was proposed to lay before the Committee. The first meeting 
of the reformed Bombay Legislative Council and the visit of his Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay to Karachi prevented the chairman of the Chamber from visiting Delhi to give evidence 
as he might othenvise have been able to do; and other member.4 of the Chamber ■were unable 
conveniently to leave Karachi at a time when the almost complet.s stoppage of bookings on the 
N.W. State Railway and other railways serving Karachi had suddenly out off exporters’ supplies 
of produce and reduced Karachi export and shipping business to a condition of chaos. 

It is now probably too late for the views of the Karachi Chamber in the matter of State versus 
private railway management, etc., to be talien into consideration bj' the Indian Railway Com- 
mittee. My Committee, however, put their conclusions in brief form on record for such use as the 
Railway Committee may desire to make of them 

(1) The Management of Eailivays owned by the State. — My Committee are of opinion that 
private management of State railways, i.e., management bj’ private companies on a profit-sharing 
basis, yields the best results for the reasons that (1) there are less changes of personnel, and 
(2) promotions and appointments are more likely to be made according to merit rather than by 
seniority or other considerations, than in the ease of State-managed railways. 

My Committee desire to add that, in their opinion, all main or trunk lines of railway communi- 
cation, and all political or strategic lines in India should be oioned by the State. Political or 
strategic lines should also be managed by Government officers. 

If rapidity of construction, competition, and efficiency of management be ruling considera.- 
lions, then my Committee are of opinion that it would bo to the general advantage if all rail- 
ways in India other than main, trunk lines, and political or strategic lines, were financed, built, 
owned, and managed by private enterprise. 

With regard to the private management of State railways on a profit-sharing basis, my 
Committee incline to the opinion that a company domiciled in India with a board sitting in 
India would be the solution calculated to yield the best results and to fit in best with the spirit 
of fha times. Such a company and board could appoint financial agents and consulting engineers 
in London to assist them as required. 

(2) The Hiiihvay Board and Govcriivicnt of India Control. — ^Iv Committee arc of opinion 
that a Railway Department of the Government of India is essential, be it called the ** Railway 
Board ^ or any other name. The head of the Railway Department should be a member of the 

iceroy s Council 'vith large powers and complete control over railway finances until such time as 
the railways of India are developed to meet fully the needs of the day. The vital importance of 
maintenance and development in India demands that railway finance should no longer be 
subordinated to the general needs of Government, but should be managed on strictly commercial 


cuunl.vl cLnnM ? f state of India s railways no possible source of capital 

c inW if ^ eft untapped. In addition to Government loans (a definite portion of which 
.should be allotted in advance to the Railway Department or Railway Board for disposal as the 

railway member wnsidere best),_ jirivatc companies— railway and others should be encouraged 

to raise capital m England, America, India, or any other part of the world. Further, private e^r- 
pnse should he encouraged to come to the assistance of India by financing. constructMg! and 
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^ msaaging as many railways as i)osstble, otlier than main, tninlc, political, and .strategical line.s. 
5’hc present concession terms for the construction of feeder railwaj’s b 5 ' private enterprise need 
complete revision. 

(4) The Government Control oj Bates and Fares . — Needs further consideration. The prin- 
ciple of rigid maximum and minimum mileage rates should only apply to competing main or trunk 
lines serving the same locality. The application of such a principle to all feeder railways is an 
absurdity. On feeder railways and, indeed, on all railways in India, goods' rates and passenger 
fares should be maintained at levels that will bring a good return on the capital invested, thus 
encouraging further supplies of capital to be placed at the disposal of the Kailway Department of 
Government and of those private companies and others who are directly interested in the main- 
ttiiance and construction of railways in India. But there is no need whatever to establish a strict 
uniformity of levels, i.e., equal mileage rates as at present, except in the case of competing main 
or trunk lines and feeders serving one district, locality, or town, e.g., Delhi and parts of the 
United Provinces, whose surplus produce may be transported to Karachi, or to Bombay, or to 
Calcutta by competing main or trunk lines. 

(5) Becommendations^ Germane to the Enquiry —Having regard to the handicap endured by 
portions of the ^^estern districts of the United Provinces in marketing their siu*plus products to 
tiie best advantage owing to luck of direct broad-gauge railway communication with Karachi, and 
also to the difSculty now being experienced by Government in finding sufficient supplies of capital 
to carry out the many urgent railway and other remunerative public works schemes demanding 
immediate .attention, my Committee urge that private enterprise be given every^ opportunity of 
c.arrying out the proposed Sind Cawnpore “ Great North Central ” trunk railway via Hyderabad. 
Jodhpore, Boawar, and Gungapur on terms that will permit of Government talcing over the owner- 
ship of all the portions of the line that -nnll pass through British ten-itory as soon ns Government 
are in a position, financially, to acquire the property. To defer the construction of this most 
imporlnnt trunk line of railway communication until such lime as Government can themselves 
jiroduce the necessary capital, would unnecessarily delay the further development of all the 
localities which the line will serve, including the United Provinces, Delhi, Eajputann, Sincl, and 
its capital — ^Karachi, the nearest port to Busrah, Aden, Suez, and Europe. 


STATEMENT No. KM. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Cochin. — ^Letter dated 21st January, 1921. 

1 am in receipt of your No. 15 E.C. dated Madras the 17th instant, enclo.sing a copy of the 
Quostionnaire relating to the Indian Kailway Committee, asking for a brief statement of this 
Chamber’s views and recommendations on the subjects under enquiry and finally whether it 
would be convenient for a representative of this Chamber to supplement the statement asked for by 
giving further oral evidence to the Committee in Madras early next week. 

In reply I am directed to inform you that this Chamber is, like all Commercial Associations, 
keenly alive to the importance which attaches to the enquiries of yoin Committee and would 
have welcomed the opportunity offered for stating the views of its Members, but in the absence 
until now of a copy of the Questionnahe the Chamber has not been in a position to go in detail 
into the various matters embraced in the enquiry and having in the meantime been favoured with 
a copy of the statement dravTi up in relation to the subject by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, of 
which this Chamber is a lilember, we have already signified to the Madras Chamber our wish to be 
associated with them in their representations. 

Such being the position my Members think it best to leave the matter as it stands, more 
especially as there is now insufficient time in which to study the questionnaire in detail and 
prepare a statement which would adequately deal with the subject. Moreover, the memorandum 
drawn up by the Madras Chamber represents the general views of this Chamber, who unfortunately 
could not in any case now ari'ange for a representative to proceed to Madras to give oral evidence. 
This letter, however, may perhaps be accepted by the Committee as a substitute for any more 
detailed statement. 

'There are, however, a few special points concerning existing railway facilities and railway 
development in this locality^ to which 1 would wish to draw the Committee’s attention: — 

(1) At present the trade seeldng an outlet via the Cochin Shoranur Kailway is gravely 

handicapped by the break of gauge at Shoranur and by the inadequacy of rolling 
stock (which we know is a universal shortcoming). 

(2) The likelihood of the Cochin Harbour Scheme becomfiig in the near future an under- 

taking of practicid politics instead of merely a matter of academic discussion makes 
it of supreme importance that railway development in the shape of conversion or 
duplication of the existing Shoranur Cochin Kailway and of the construction of 
further railways should be undertaken without undue delay and that when taken in 
hand the question of gauge should receive mature consideration. The Cbambci' 
desires -to emphasise this aspect of the position in view of the decision arrived at 
before the war to construct the Polaehi Dindigal line on the metre gauge system, 
which unless Polaehi were linked up through Palghaut with Trichur would result in 
the entire trade of the Polaehi district being necessarily diverted to the East Coa.st, 
although in point of mileage being, this ChaJnber believes, legitimately within the 
area which the Cochin Port u-ould expect to top. 

I may mention that the first of these two matters has been already brought to the notice of 
the Madras Chamber, whose Chaii-man has very kindly consented fo make verbal representations, 
should opportunity allow, to the Committee thereon. 


T ;! 
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STA'J’EMENT No. 105. 

TuTiconiN OiiAMiii;!! or CoMMcncr.,— LuTTiiii D.vn;!) 11 th I'hhhuauv, 1921. 

Willi roforonco to your lottor No. 15 B.C. rlutod 17U. uUo.. 1 rogrot to infonn yon tl.ut yow 
iuvitotio i uSfvod toolato to cable this Clmmbor to send a rejiroscnUit.vo to give ov, donee before 
•our Ceetogs in Madras. Tliis was duo to broaehos on the South Indian lla.lway Ooinjicy s 
system which cut Tulieorin off from all commiinieution with plneos north of 1 nclnnojioly for u 

^directed to iia.ss on to you the nndeniotcd resolution jmssod at the monthly ordinary 
ineeting of llio Chamber lo-day, in connecUon with Iho xiuuiagoment and finance of Inclimi 

Hallways. (_;i„i„ji)or is in gonernl agreement with the views pul forward by 

the Burma and Bengal Chambers of Comnioreo in their conirnunieatioiis to the Indian 
Eailwav Commiltco. This Chamber wi.slie.s to einphasisn its oimuon Hint a eoinpatiy- 
manngod railway under an etltciont system of control by the sujireiiie Govemmi'nl i*-- 
IiUcly°to scn-c the country bettor than n purely Slatc-ninnaged concern.” 


STATEMENT No. 100. 

JlYoniauAD (Duccan) Ciiamiii:ii of CoMM!;itcK,--Jfi:MoitANiit:,M with I’.vuTiciTAit m.'KKim.sci: to 
II E II. THi; Nizam'.s GitAitANTKim Stati; Hailway Comi’.\hy. 

Gciimi/.— It is no use denouncing the present company jnnnagenieiit and setting up a cry for 
wholesale State iiianagemeiit, wbicli would be as bud ns the former so long as llie stafi remains as 
uncontrolled. What wc want rather is an eflicient, forceful, active and indejiGiidcnf board of 
directors domiciled in India, rciircseiiting all sliiulcs of Indian opinion and interests, liaving an 
insight in local matters, readily accessible to all, and interesting itself on behalf of the public. 
Such a board will be able to justify its c.xistciice by clicelcing and effectively supervising the policy 
of the Hallway Executive and setting it rigid in consoiiaiiee with public interests, 

LovhI — We, lihe the rest of India, suffer from Ibc want of wagons in onr railways, and in the 
busy season the way the wagons are distributed requires a lot of loohing into. The trnnio assistmils 
111 the railway are absolutely out of touch with the merebants, and do not .speak to them, if at all 
they do, without the htation-inaster being the iuterptoter. 'J'lie bulk of our tratlie giH’s to Bombay. 
Our principal cotton centres are in the inolrc-gnuge. Our gocnls have tf> (inss tbioiigb Mainnad. 
The G. I. P. Railway every now and then restrict the quantity tliat they will reeoivc at this junction 
to a very limited tonnage. The merchuuls are compelled to book their eiiltoii and seeds from the 
motro-gaugo stations rfa Secunderabad. Both the N.G S. Railway and the G.I.P. gain by this 
arrangement, as the goods are carried over n longer length on flicir railwiiy.s. 'Die restrictions, 
therefore, on the quantities received by the G. I. P. at Mnmnad are of frequent occnrroiieo. The 
Chamber feels that they should liavc an altorimtivc route which is not prohibitive in freight. Tiiis 
Clin be achieved if the rurna-IIiiigoli branch is expended to link up with the G. I. 1*. snmowhero 
near Baiei Hoad. Tlic Chamber is informed that there is opposition to the schcinc from the 
G. I. P. 

Tlio railway docs not pay any attention in these jmrts to jnililic opinion. A radical change in 
the arrangement of the goods yard at Scciindcrnbnd was inndc, without any reference fo the public, 
whereby the goods liavc to be taken to the east end of the town, 'i’be original entrance and exit 
wore at the west end of the yard opposite the Custom^ office. The morcliniifs that cleared the 
goods used to take them to the Customs house. Now they liiuo to go rniiiid nearly a mile to the 
Customs office. Apart from the extra cost involved, (here is a groat deal of delay, ' Tiie ostensible 
reason for the change was that the yard was very mneb congested. The ebmige'ba.s not improved 
matters now, ns the Chamber cun quote instances where a number of wagons tliat arrive at Secun- 
derabad arc not unloaded for two and three dny.s for want of room 

Wc, like the rest of India, suffer from the overcrowding r)f trains. Where wo differ from Ibem 
is, whereas overcrowding in British India is among the third-class passengers only, here it applies 
to second-class passengers also. The Chamber can rile instances in wbieli jins'sciigcrs, .sometimes a 
hundred, were travelling on footboards on suburban trains. These are not lirouglit to li<di{, ns wi' 
have no newspapers hero to vontilnlo the grievances of the public " ” 

The remodelling of the station at Sccundernlmd was taken up some five vonrs imo and is sfill 
unfinished, and it is not known how long the construction will .so drag on. Far bi«gger buildings 
could have boon conveniently finished in less than this time. However it be. there "was no parti- 
cular necessity for the railway to have demolished the old building before tlicv constructed tlio now 
one thus exposing passengers to sun and rain and many other such diffieiiliios. Pnieticallv there 
is no platform, no proper entrance or exit, and ns the train sorricc is verv irregular and trains are 
very often late, passengers have to wait very long exposed to all kind.s of we'iitlior. No railwav 
would have thought it possible to manage without huilding for such a big sfafion ns this for five 
vonrs. Tlie convcnicneo of the public also should bo borne in mind bv the railwav nutborities when 
they arrange things to meet their requirements. 


STA’J’EMENT No. 107. 

Mvsotie CiiAMnini of Commkkci:.— Notj; dated Iotii Jakuaiiy, 1921 . 

The Maiuigcmcnt af Hailways Owned by the Sintr. 

tomrolSr? "" “« "irfov'llmo di'floron 
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Southern iMahratta Eaihvay of tlw Madras and 

Jlarikuppam, 10 miles, and owned by the Government of India “"‘i Bowriugpet to 

the same company management as (a) for that i)ortiou of the linn f State-owned lino under 

211 miles, and Bangalore City to DoddakurajLn^ to Harihar, 

of the line from Birur to Sliimoga, Arsikere to Mysore Banialoin rSK w “''“'‘Sement entirely 
lore City to Boun-ingpet, all three forms of managed’ £eS"°“^oS eoS 

stanches T’ ‘ f "T 

of the mercantile community and the public clash ^For a native St-itn F' the interests 

system, and the control thereover to be subject to that of t frll . t’? onm railway 

/ailwaV Board in India and a Board of DheSs M 

committee venture to think has no parallel in any part of the world 'mv ^ 

statement do not wish it to be construed that such cLtrol has been inimical to theSeresHf the 
State, but a situaiaon which might be considerably improved in the interests of the Mysore State and 
he pubhe and trading community. Lnder the existing systems of control prevailing tea State eon 
taming 66d miles of railway communication there must obviously be difficulties for the odMttenf 
a uniform railway policy or even management. Whateier may be tl.e best form of control, Ldthi 
IS more a matter for the Government experts to decide, m^ committee venture to submit that for 
the lines running through Mysore the representatives of the mercantile community and the public 
should have some voice m the administration, even if such representations partake of the nature of 
n consulting committee with a denmte stntus and entrusted with specific po\vei*s and responsibilities 
Some such link between the executive management of the railway and the public would probabiy 
result in the latter taking a livelier interest in its railways and be also more willin" to invest in 
them. To such a committee might be enti-usted the settlemeut of the gi-ievnnces of employees the 
redress of disabilities to trade, the consideration of new extensions in the State, and the comfort’ and 
\\ elfare of the travelling public. The direct administration of the line would remain entirely in the 
(lands of the executive and managers, and the question of finance left wholly in the hands of the 
State, but subject to the approval of the State Legislative Councils so far as tiie matter of provision 
of funds concerns their respective taxpayei-s. 


Answering questions Nos. 0 to 8 in general, my committee venture to submit that the control 
aud management of railways in South India, as represented by the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and the South Indian Hallway lines, should be merged into one system and be under direct 
State management with a board sitting in ludia, and proportionate permanent representation 
allowed on such board to the Government of India, the klvsore Government, and to nominees, for 
three years, from each of the Chambers of Commerce in Madras (2), Tinnevelly (1), Cochin (1), and 
Mysore (1). Thus, one member each would be nominated by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
South Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tinnevellj- Chamber of Commerce, Cochin Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, and a like number nominated, pro rata to capital in- 
vested, bj' the Government of India and the klysore State, with a permanent chairman and deputj'- 
cliairman nominated by the Government of India. My committee strongly urge the necessity for 
merging the Madras and Southern lilahratta Hallway with that of the South Indian Railwaj', and 
making same one united S3-stem, if there is to be anything like a uniform policy of control and rates 
over the joint sj'stems for the south of India as a whole. The inconvenience and loss is very great 
which merchants suffer through these companies not being able to accept goods for carriage over 
each other’s lines without a suspension of traffic, or one company being short of wagons while the 
other is well supplied. The experience of the absence of uniformity in working of the^ two lines 
during the war is sufficient to call for one united management for both of the companies. 

Under the control of such a board of representatives it can be claimed that the interests of the 
Government of India, the klysore State, the mercantile community and the general public would be 
full}' protected, and Indian conditions and requirements receive greater consideration and ex-, 
peditious treatment. It is also submitted that under such parti all j'-elected representative control 
the general public are likely to be more willing to participate in railway investments than under the 
present system, wherebj' the question of funds for the railwavs in India is one made subordinate to 
the financial requirements as a whole of the Government of Indio. My committee do not think 
that there will be any lack of continuity iu such a Board of Directors as they suggest, specially as 
both the chairman and the deputj'-chninnnn would be permanent Government of India noimnees 
skilled in railway work. Tliev do not considei- it necessary that the other menibers of the Board 
should be skilled in railway work', nor do they think it likely that Chamber of Commerce would 
elect a representative who, by reason of his being actively engaged m a particular industrj' or area, 
would prejudice the impartiality of the Board. 


Raihuay Finance. 

My committee do not think it necessary that they should to the sev^^ 

ions r^ed touching railway finance, but are strongly of opinion that 

vavs whether for new construction, maintenance, or the improvement of the existin lai \ js, 
hTuVnS be d^euTent on the power of the Government of India to provide finance either by bor- 
owing or from ite balance, but that the railway policy of the Government of India should be oi e 
luite indeoendeut and in the direction of making the construction, maintenance, etc., - 

f the railwavs in India dependent on their own successful working, like any coramercwl firm or 
ompany would be expected to be, even if tlie carrying out of such a policy uecessitates the laisin . 
f pxistte" rates and fares Owing to the complexity of the question of milvay lates, a rou„h est 
Ltc of the percentage by which rates and fares might be raised ivil not serve any useful purposc. 
; It an inciUse in the rates for al! goods (other than food gi-ams) aud a fractional increase in third 
la8= naS^neers’ fares, with double and treble increases in the case of second and first class fares 
re hS likely to result in any loss of trade or falling-off in passenger receipts. Tlie increase 
he goods\-ates might be raised to the average rate per ton per mile prevailing in 19te, which would 

33B2r) 
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moT'TtUc'Tomnmml.lio... it ll» I,id...lri»l Co,.,mi„bn .. ,.onl„l,,«,l In |«,n,s™|,l, ol ll.ni, 
"oporVtouching tbc prcfcrontinl treatment ot exports eons.gned to scai.crts. 


STATEMKXT No. 107 (rt), 

W. G. Itosn, lisq.. Mnnugor, BiinJv of Alyaore.— Mumoiiandl'm datkd 15th Januauy, 1021. 

(Trausmitlecl by the Mysore Ghniiiber of Gomnierce.) 

Uo long us HO allure iu tbo control of raihruys is given to tbo people of India 1 see no lilielibood 
of investments in Indian railways becoming popular witli Indian mveslors. At ptesont, to tlie 
Indian mind tbo wbolo control and maungement of railways in India is elotbod in a lonagn gain 
n different case to what provmls in Gnuuda, Japan, and South America. It cannot be uemeu lliat 
the railways in these countries arc not enicienlly managed or not jnotitable, on the whole, to 
foreign, investors, who iu the case ot the Canadian, Argentine, and UraKilian Jtiulways arc perliaps 
more British, but, nevertholcbs, with no predominant control, if any, over the conijianie.';. It must 
also bo admitted that in spite of such local control and nianageinent these railway coinjianies 
oxporiouco no difficulty in raising on the Jjondon market all tbo funds they require. It is only a 
question of the rate that a. company is prepared to give for money that has any bearing on the 
London money market, and not by i-enson that the particular company is to bo mnnaged by a 
London Board of Directors — composed chiolly of retired Indian civilians and ex-railway offieer.s or 
a"euts. What one fails to apiireeiato is, why the retired Indian official, resident in London, is 
more capable of directing the iiolicy of an Indian railway, or inlluoneing Home linancicrs, than hi.s 
up-to-date and equally export colleague on the spot, backed up by credit of the Government of 
India? The company agent in India, pre.suinably, is required to expre.ss his views to liis Hnidon 
Board on any policy ho may desire to have introduced, and it is not the case that the policy of 
Indian railway company is conceived by the London Board, and its execution only a matter for the 
agent in India 1 1 see no reason why a Itailway Department of the Govenmicnt of India, with 
a. Minister of tlio Viceroy’s Gouncil at its head, ua siiggosted by Sir T. 11. Wymne, with the aid of 
an Advisory Board, composed of railway ngeute and eommereial men, should not 1)0 constituted to 
lidse the i)laci' of the pro.sent Itailway Board and London boards. By such a stej) will_ the jrcoplc 
of India roniis,' that they liave a voice in the control and management of tlieir own railways. As 
regards the question of finance, I am of opinion that given the aforesaid conditions, with popular 
terms of issue, it would be possible to raise in India all the money reiiuired iinniuilly for capital 
purposes. I do not consider that any real attempt, on u reguhu organised system, has been made in 
India for the marshalling of the uvailnhlo financial resources of the people in India. The pre-war 
practice ot the Govcrrimeut of India was merely to call tenders for the amount of their require- 
meutsforall sen-ico.s. Those loans wore usually for a few erores and were readily absorbed, ehielly 
by speculators iu Government paper securities. During the war llie Government of India advanced 
a step and took council with the three Presidency hanks, and made them thoir undonvriters for 
the IVar Loan.s, and left the pushing of tliesc loans to the ofhia- hanks without a share of the under- 
writing commission received from Government. This attitude of the Government of India is in 
sharp contrast to tho policy adopted l)y the Homo Government, who secured the co-oporation of 
all the hankers iu tho United Kingdom, and allowed. I believe, to such hanks a generous commis- 
sion ns well as tho use of the funds raised by each one for a fixed |)eriod of time. The hanking 
resources (deposits) only of all hanks in India iu J1H7 are said to have aggivgatcd some 15D crore.s, 
and if those hanks were to act ns one lai-gc underwriting syndicate for tlie rai-ing of Govenimenf 
loans in India, say, annually to the extent of J5 erores, it would hut mean the diversion, if at nil, 
of thoir deposit resources to tho extent of 10 per rent only. With the estahlishmont of the 
. Imperial Bank of India, for the existing three Pre.sideiie.y haulrs. the opporlunitv for n more 
eo-eperafivo policy, of the nature described with other hanks, should now ho oasier'of aeeomplish- 
menb. Furllior, tho opening of a hraneh of the Imp.-rinI Bank of India in London should make 
it possible for that institution to obtain British funds for inveslmenl in Indian niilways. Tlie onlv 
question is, ns I have stated, one of rate. It i.s useless for me, under (Iio i)resen( prevailin'” 
financial conditions of the money markets as well ns tho certainty of further horrow-ings in tlie near 
future by tho Government of India, to mention a r.ato of int(*rest wjiicii I eousider would have to lie 
paid by tlie railways ; hut the rate must not he less than the rate ofievod bv the Government of 
India for its loans, with a share of tho surplus profits, after paving Government, sav 5 per cent 
on Its onpitnl outlay and should also bo free of taxation Tiiis latter condition is inosl essentiai 
as it IS probable that in the futwe tho mcomo tax is more likely to ho increased than reduced \ 
further condition to induce the Homo investor would ho to fix 2 s]iillin”s fo the nmoe as the rafe 
of excliange for tho payment of interest only, tho capital to be repayable in riipors 


STATEMENT No IDS. 

The Native Shake and Stockiikokehs’ Association, Bombay. -.Vote n.\TEu 28th Janhaky, 1921. 

1- My association is strongly in favour of the inmum,,,,,,..,! -i , • , , 

entirely by the State, as tho management bv oonm in ^ of railways ns being tnlcon over 

interests of the country, and speciffilv its trmln In i • n 1 extremely adverse to tho 

management is oblivious of alUhe interests of indi”enou^T-'’'l t'lo present 

that they have not developed to an extent, ns eould ha v , I n tiado and indnstrie.s, with tlie result 
menl is naturally anxious that ns much n-^firs^ ioi am f''';,'""*' -, 

may be a desirable course to pursue for purely commern?, I ' «s possible. This 
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the countries considered, and rightly so, as national concerns, and the history of the war furnishes 
sufficient evidence to show how tlie State hud to assume contiol of the railways in each lielligorent 
country iol* tuc pro^jei’ mobilisation of all the retourees of the Stale in its best iuterests. 

It is a matter of the deepest regret that the claims of Indians for employment of Indians in 
higher grades of the railway service ai'e not taken into account by the companies concerned. This 
can only be remedied by the assumption by the State of all management, specially us under the 
new policy adopted recently a definite proportion of all appointments has been promised to Indians. 
Another reason why my committee are in favour of Stale management of railways is the treat- 
ment meted out to tlihd-class passengers— a treatment of which there is, perhaps, no i)amllcl in 
jny other country’. In short, my association reconunend most strongly the adoption of the State 
management of railways as a principle by the Government of India. It would be a fitting supple- 
ment to the reforms inaugurated recently. 

20. Capital funds required should be raised in the cheapest market. 

21. With regard to branch-line terms my association are of opinion that they must be more 
liberal than what they are at present. Pinancial conditions have altogether changed, iiud the linu' 
when it was possible to raise loans even on o per cent, has gone. Ijookiug to the big dividends 
being declared by the cotton mills and banlis, people will not go in for railway shines unless there 
is some equally’ great inducement offered to them. It is a matter of regret that in all the pre“eiit 
industrial awakening being witnessed in this country not much attention is being devoted to the 
railway enterprise. It is to the interest of both the people and the Government that this neglect of 
one of the principal industrial enterprises should be replaced by a healthy interest, and this will be 
possible only’ when branch-line teiTOs are made more liberal than what they are. In this connec- 
tion my’ association may bo allowed to point out that, looking to the s]nrit of the times and their 
experience of the investing public, the new railway companies should be ns far as possible Indian 
and at least half of the capital subscribed must be in Indian hands 

22. The method of raising loans should be by terminable bonds redeemed by a suitable 
.sinking fund created for the purpose. This method appears to be the best, looking to the financial 
condition of all the countries in the world. 

24. My’ association cannot give any' estimate of the amount which may be raised by loans 
in India and the United Kingdom. The war period showed a great possibility in this conniry 
for responding to the call for loans. Though that response cannot be taken ns an index to the 
fufure possibilities of the Indian financial market, my association are confident that there will he 
no lack of response to any railway loans which may be floated. IMy association cannot pronounce 
any opinion on the amount which may be possible to be raised in the United Kingdom. 


STATEMENT No. 109. 

The Ciiaikman, Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association, Kamptce. — Letxeii dateo 

THE 4th FEBnUARY, 1921. 

With reference to your letter No. 1129-A/Xin, dated the 15th December, 1920, fonvarding 
co])y of Eailway Board’s letter No. lOo-F. 19, dated the Srd December, 1920, together with copy 
of the questionnaire referred to therein, I have the honour to state that the experience of (ho 
members of this association has been confined to the two company-managed lines, the Bengal 
Nagpur and Great Indian Peninsula Railways. They are, therefore, not in a position to express an 
opinion on many of the subjects mentioned in the questionnaire. They would, however, like to point 
out that the mining industry of the Central Provinces has been very’ seriously affected by the lack of 
railway iacilities, and as an example of this one company alone has about 550,000 tons of prepared 
‘foimganese ore on their mines and sidings, which they have been unable to transport to port, 
allhough the demand for ore during the past year has been such that they could have disposed oi 
twice the quantity’ that they were actually’ able to export. The members of this association arc, 
therefore, of the opinion that there should be au allround improvement in the carrying enpaeity of 
the railways by the doubling of open lines and an increase in the quantity of rolling stock. 

AVith regard to the question of whether the board of the leasing companies should be domiciled 
in the United Kingdom or in India, the members of this association are of the opinion thnt the 
answer to this enquiry would depend to a large extent on the ability of India to supply the required 
funds 

AVith regard to the question of the Railway Board and the Government of India’s control of 
the railways, the members of this association arc of opinion that this should be limited ns far a-- 
possible, because the Railway’ Board’s control over rates, for instance, might prevent competition 
between railways, and would, therefore, prevent exporiors from having the benefit of lower ratc.s 
than the Railway Board might jiermit. Tliis, I undei’stand, has already’ happened in the case of 
the Bengal Nngimr and Groat Indian Peninsula Railways, over both of which railways mnnganr.se 
ore is transported to the ports of Calcutta and Bombay, as the case may be. 


STATEMENT No. 110. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods jMerchants’ Association. — ^Letter dated 1st PEBnuAnv, 1921. 

AA^ith reference to your letter No. lo-R.C. dated the 1st ulto., enclosing a copy of the 
questionnaire of the Indian Railway Couinu'tfce, I am directed by the committee of (he above 
association to send hereby their views n.s under on the subject; — 

Part I. 

Qiicstioti No. 1. — My committee are of opinion that railways owned by the Shite should be 
managed by the State directly. 

Qurstinn No. 2. — ^AA'hen the State undertakes the management, there should ho a change in 
the system of inauagemont and we suggest that separate Railway Trust lie created consisting of 
representatives of Government by nomination, of experts and representatives of Indian trade-, 
from each Presidency and a military’ officer. 
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Question No. 3.— If at all the railways are to be managed by companies, wo thiulc they 
should be domiciled in India. 

Question. No. 4. — No. 

The reasons are obvious. 

Question No. 5.— We osre of opinion that the management of railways by companies domiciled 
in United Kingdom as a rule are out of touch with Indian conditions and requirements, hence, 
it is desirable that they should be domiciled in India. 

Question No. 6. — The board of companies domiciled in India should be composed of 
directors elected by the shareholders and the Government nominees to the extent of one-fourth, 
half of which should be non-ofBoials. 

Question No. 8. — We do not consider it difficult to obtain suitable directors to take interests 
in the affairs of the company. 

Question No. 9. — No. 

Part II. 

Question No. 10. — We do not consider it satisfactory and refer to our reply to Question No. 2. 

Question No. 11. — If our suggestion in reply to Question No. 2 llaihvay .Trust is overruled 
aud it is thought desirable to continue the control by means of Eailway Board, there should be 
•hange in its constitution so that there may be a majority of representation of commercial and 
industrial interests on the Board. 

Question No. 13. — Eailway Board has never been known as exercising its powers with regard 
to matters relating to the requirements of the travelling public and of trade. If Eailway Board 
is to continue it must have full powers to exercise them over the management aud also should 
have adequate powers to deal with complaints from the public. 

Question No. 14. — No. 

Part III. 

Question No. 17. — The supply of funds by the present system for railway purposes with 
regard to sub-questions A. B and 0. is not adequate. 

Question No. 18. — ^The funds available at present are quite inadequate to meet requirements 
of equipment and improvement of existing I’ailway and of railway extension. 

We suggest that two separate grants should annually be provided to adequately meet require 
ments for both purposes. 

Question No. 20. — The funds may be raised for the capital purposes in the cheapest market 
and preference should always be given to India on equal terms. 

Question No. 21. — ^We do not consider the existing arrangements of supplementing by means 
of branch line tenns the Government of India’s resources for railway constructions are satisfactory. 
Looking to the changed condition in the monetary' market of the world they will have to be 
modified in order to induce capitalists to invest in railways construction and more liberal terms 
will have to be offered. 

Question No. 22. — It may be raised by loans, debentures or by terminable bonds by the 
Eailway Trust as suggested above or by the Government of India for railway purposes. 

Question No. 24. — We think at least ten crores of rupees could be raised annually for railway 
purposes in India and about twenty millions sterling from United Kingdom in normal condition. 

Question No. 25. — Not likely. 

Question No. 26. — (A) Yes. (B) We are opposed to the increase of rates and fares, hut if 
at all it is necessary to do so, to make both ends meet, the rates on the articles of luxury should 
be raised. 

Question No. 28. — The grants ear-marked in the Budget to be spent in a particular year 
should not lapse. 

Part IV. 

Question No. 30. — We do not consider that the Government control is adequate in respect 
of rates and fares and we deprecate the system of preferential rates for sea ports against internal 
traffic rates. 

Question No. 31. — The powers in this respect dedicated to the railw'ay administration have 
not been used in the interests of the public. 

Question No. 32. — ^Though there is such a provision for the appointment of a Eailway Com- 
mission to settle disputes between railway administration and traders, my committee are not 
aware of any occasion when such a commission has been appointed. They should like to suggest 
that in every leading commercial town there should be a committee composed of chief com- 
mercial bodies out of which two of them should act as arbitrators when there is any dispute 
between the railway administration and traders. The traders generally are not aware of any 
expedients to redress their grievances and are practically helpless in the hands of railway officials. 
This sort of helplessness has been responsible for a good deal of embitterment between the 
trading community and the railway owing to unnecessary losses which have to be put up with by 
them. To remove the complaint and to have harmonious feelings, the only course is to have such 
a committee ns suggested here above. Traders will then soon be accustomed to refer in case of any 
complaint to such arbitration and will even in case of adverse decision be reconciled to it, coming 
as it will from arbitrators out of their own people. ' ° 

Question No. 33. — Our committee hopes to submit further statement in reply to this 
question. • - 

Part V. 

Question No. 34.— The canying capacity of different railways, in our opinion, is not adequate 
at all, especially when large numbers of wagons are occupied in carr\ing coal. To immediately 
relieve the acute position of storage of railway wagons my committee suggest that Government 
should take stops towards providing sufficient number of stenmor.s to carry coal between different 
Indian ports. 
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STA'J'EMiiN’J’ No. 110 (a). 

jJOMii'V NATIVC Pll.cJI-booD.s Ali:i!CHAKlt>' ASSOCIATION'. — LuiTCll U.\TED (IliD I’CUnUAHY, 19'2i. 

Ill cuivtiiiuiitiou of iii_) ptutciiu’nt chitod Jst insl., 1 beg to send tbo lollowing fatutoixioiit ju 
ivjdv to tt'uesliou No. 03. 

L'lidiT tiif jirc>-eul imiiiugi'iiii-iit of State railuajt., lollouing results have beeu oxperienood by 
tlie iiH'a'nnfiie iniblie in iniiiMuiH-iiou of their goods. — 

^1 j I'diovts litivy^ been Miecoshtully nmde to relieve railway eoiaiiauies of their liubilitios us 
eitrriers of goods in reyiiril to short and nou-doliveries and jiiUeragcs of goods under 
cover of owners' risk. 

When this change in the lates wu.s introduced with two forais of rceuiiits, the 
liuhlie WvTO unawuro of the eonseijuences that would result from the protection the. 
railway coinjmnies thus sought under “ Owuor’a risk " receipts, under which they 
now disclaiin liahiiitie-. nut only for damages, but also for short and non-deliveries. 
Consequently, eases of pilferage and entire loss of gowls have been increasing. 
Traders an‘ put to jrre.it losses ami to hardships in recosering their claims the settle- 
ment of whieti is indefmiteh delayed even in cases under railway risk note.s. Our 
committee, therefore, iccomtnends that as an immediate remedy under the present 
comp.'Uiy innlingemenl an average rate and one form of receijit should he fixed 
mijHjsing upon the company full liability ns to the safe enrriago of goods and 
liierrliandise to their declination- with regnnl to pilferagc.s and short and non- 
delivery This will make the comp.anics alive to their responsibilities and greater 
('.’■eeaiitioii will be exercised by those responsible at different railway stations iuclud- 
iiig rut! way police. 

{2} tVimiptirin owing to la.-'k of strict control by (lie jireseiit iiianiigemeut has been increas- 
ing, and will 11 under plea of shortage of wagons or some such cause booking is 
suspended, preference is given to goo<is where nrnuigeinents are made through 
luiicer.diun by way of lips This stale of tilings eontiiiiied even during the Inst year 
in r.iir city. To n\iiid stieh ncenrrenees, my cnininiltee thinks that serial loading 
,s\.st< 11! and ethei- ni control in th'- matter is essoiiiial as an immediate remedy. 

t.'ij Iteeently, railways have aUo Iteen <li‘claituinp their liability for goods awaiting loading 
in tli'-ir ynrdc In the bii ,y ‘ca on a very large miinhcr of iiiercliandisQ packages are 
s' 111 to r.atlway-. luul they liuvi' to wait tor a day or two before regular ennsignmeut 
ri ceipts are giveti. .\fter loading, in enrts from private godowns, eases of entire dis- 
app.''trfinc''' of goods have recently been linppening. and the, carttnen, lured by 
rtilihio .. iiii'carry the loids, and wh'Mi recoiiits are not torlhcnining after a day or 
two iti'jiiiries arc ninde. and it i' found that goods never entered the yards or were 
lurm d back by (lie drivers indticed In some robbers. To avoid such occurrences, a 
system of gate rei'i'ipis to b" given to coiisigneos ‘dirnild be intriMliiced and proper 
and vigilant girird by th'» iintborilies slionld la- exercised on goods awaiting loading. 
.Such 11 n ceip! (hoiihi eventually be retunied in exelninge for a regular rnihvay receipt 
on coTiipletion of the loa'ling 

STATK.MENT No. 111. 

(tvMUiT.v Ti!vni:«’ Associvtio;.'. — li.vTti.vcT fkom Li.-ttkii twn.u ‘2C>rn NovEMnEH, 1920. 

I have th" hoii'Hir by direction of tin (•i)ninntt''e of the Calcutta Trades’ Association, to state 
fhii! this as'o'-iation hie- nothing to udil to its letter No. — 1910, dated the 19th Septoniher, 

I91fi, to the Ilnilway Boanl, regnrtling the <|neslion of Slate rcrmia Company maiingemeut of 
Indian railw.ays, and to its letter No. C M.-l — I'US. dafod the 2ud April, 1918, regarding the 
working of the Indian llidlwnys Act. 

N(<ti:. — T he letters quoted are rojiroduced here in crtciino. 

t'oVi) of IcUrr So. C..\/.-l-!— 1910, dofrd J9lh Srpletnbcr, 1911), from the Secretary, Catcalla 
Ttadni' Armciutioii, lo'tlic Scrrrtary, Jiniheay IJoaril. 

i iiavc now llte honour, by din ctioii of the muster and cominitU'c of the Calciitla 'Iradcs' 
.\shcciation, to reply to your Jeiter No. 18ti-l'' — 1(1, dated 27(li June, 1910, requesting to bo 
luniiriied with such views ns the committee may desire to offer rcgaufiiig the question of the 
C'lTiip.'irativo iidvantagos of tlie miinugenieiit of railways in India by coiiipaiiios and directly by the 

Htule. 

It is further noted that you will id-si he ghul to he favoured with tin' replies of the association 
to the following questions onurnernlcd in your letter under reply : — 

(1) What particular railway or raihviivs do vonr memherh most frequently have donlings 

with? 

(2) If vvitli both Slate and Compnny-muniiged lines, doo.s tlio experience of your iissocinlion 

lead to tbo belief that the public arc belter served by one than by tlio other in — 

(a) proinplltudo of dospatoh and delivery, 

(b) in rates, 

(c) in the inantior of dealing with eomplaints, 

(d) in the earo and handling of goods, 

(r) in the matter of pnasenger traffic? 

(3) If dealings are with one system of railway only, have you eompliiiiifs to make under 

any of (he luili-lieads fo flie Question (2)? 

Before jirnceediiig to deal with the.ae queslions, the eommitloc desire me to stale that the 
eoneensuti of opinion is that, both from flie point of view of eonvonicneo to the public and general 
licliry, llu) management of railways in India by companies with Slate control as opposed to direct 
irianiigaTnont by the State in the system to be preferred. 
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coumiitteo, becmnes inoro e/licicnt tJian where iiulM’klual inonibcra are subjout to Iroquonl 
•r ludividunls become personalities in their districts and are not only of extreinu value to 
the company they servo, but tlioy gain ihe conlidonce of the public. A good many instances might 
bo 'dven of this feature of compmiy-mannged lines. On the other hand, cases could also bo pven 
of men of ability employed by State-managed lines being transferred to other systems and being 
replaced by othons again from other dislrips, wlio, though possibly as able, had to acquire local 
knowied'^e before being, from the local point of vieii, piopeily oihcient. ^ ^ ^ 

Before leaving this point, the committee feel that the question of promotion by seniority m 
the railway service ns a whole is a serious linndicap to State-managed railways in contrast to 
company management. The State railway sci-vunt regards himself as a servant of ihe State and 
the system on which ho is working at the lime has second place, whereas the company servant 
develops a feeling of loyalty to his company, and, moreover, his whole career depends not on 
sonioritv, bui. iiersonal efficiency. 

The committee do not wish to go deoidy into the question of political intlucnco on Stale 
management, but they would remark eii paxsnitl fliat this is possibly an undesirable feature and 
one to which company managomont fomis an effective barrier. 

Turning to the specific questions that have been asked; — 

(1) The linos our members most frequently deal with arc the East Indian Jlailway, Jieng.u 
Nagpur lluilway, the Eastern Bengal llailway, and les.s frequently the Bengal and 
North-\Ycstcm Railway. The concensus of opinion is that the most satisfactory 
sendee is rendered by the East Indian Railwaj- and the Bengal Nagpur Rnilwa.y. 
Tlic Eastern Bengal Railway has become more jirogres.sivo of Into years, jiarticulnrly 
with regard to passenger traffic, but individual members ])oint out defects in the 
handling of goods and parcels trallie, while noth flic few who deal with the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, that line seems to he generally unpopular. But 
although this is a company-managed line and its management is apparently unpopular 
with the public, this fact must not be taken to offset the general opinion e.xpressed 
by the committee in this letter. 


(a) The East Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway appear to be regarded 
by inembors as being on the same grade and ahead of others in promptitude 
and delivery of goods. More satisfaction is obtained from these lines when 
complaints arise and more promptness than is the case, with other linos. 

Members also commoiit with satisfaction on Dio o-\'collent pa-ssengcr 
arrangemoiits on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the individual attention 
they experience when travelling on this system. This feature seems to have 
been highly deiuloped on this line, hut, in all fairness, it must be stoted 
nothing can bo said against the East Indian Railway or Eastern Bengal 
Railway on tliis .score. Reverting to jiarcols traffic, our members eomplnin 
of carelessness in liandliiig on the Eastern Bcngid Railway, frequent break- 
ages and other forms of damage, also of delay in obtaining railway receijits 
of goods forwarded by passenger train, whereby the doeumonl.s roach the 
consignee a day later than the goods, which, in the case of jiorisliablc articles, 
is often disastrous. 

(ID W'e have no remarks to make on this subject 

(c) \Vc have dealt with this in our remarks under sub-bending (n). 

(d) The concensus of opinion is in favour of company-managed linos. 

(r) Sec our remarks under (n). 

With regard to jiaragrapb 3, the Coinmitlee would strongly urge tliat the management of the 
East Indian Railway bo continued in its present form. IToin Die nature of this comnninication 
hitherto it will be seen that the opinion of members is in favour of company management, but 
in regard to this individual ca.se, it would be bomo in mind that the linos eoutrolled by the East 
Indian Railway are of very groat extent, and the oxceilency of the jircsont management of what 
must be a difficult and complex problem is very marked. In fact, too groat praise cannot be meted 
out to this company for the successful maunor in wliich tliey havo tackled the problem of managing 
a huge concern with an absence of friction and complaints. They would Dierofore view nilh some 
anxiety a far-reaching change that might be prejudicial to the o.X’collont service that prevails at. the 
present time. 


Copy of letter No. C. Af. -4—1018, dated 2iid April, 1018, from ihe Secretary, Oalcxitta Trades' 
Association, to the Secretary, Uaihvay Board. 

By direction of the (Jommittee of the Calcutta Trades’ Association 1 now have the honour to 
reply to your letter,* No. 574-T.-17, dated 31st October, 1017, with reference to Dio workin- of 
the Indian Railways Act. 

'The question iias received the cai'eful attention of my committee, and in respoonse to a 
circular issued to the several members of the association, certain complaints regarding rates and 
other defects m the Act have been duly brought to tho notice of this assoeiatioiX amongst which 
the following appear to call for special attention “ 

1. Rcsponsibilxty for the loss, destruction or deterioration of goods delivered to a EaUwaxi 
Adinimstratxon for carnage by raibvay. —In this connection. Alossrs. Samuel Eitzo and Company, 

teei^tsofveT and «io correspondence whicli has, pa^sc^J 

(«) the East Indian Railway , and 
(b) the Chairnnui, Railway Boanl 


T,, January 1918, A. 


574-T.— 17 
1 — 2 ~“' 
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Their letter, dated lltli February, 1918, to the latter, gives a full resume of the facts of their 
particular grievance against the Indian llailway, and itf is, therefore, unnecessary for us to 

(leal with the matter in detail. 

My conmittoe have pne very closely indeed into this case, and it would appear that a very 
strong case has been made out tor the necessity of issuing hutcha receipts for such goods as are 
duly tendered to ^ railu ay administration for carriage by railway to up-country stations, provided 
the goods so tendered are propieily marked in accordance with the rules of the railway company 
in question. The picsent sj'stem of not granting receipts until the goods arc actually ready for 
despatch is one which has met with unanimous disapproval of the members of this association, 
who are strongly of opinion that they are deprived of any measure of protection against loss, 
destruction or theft. _ 

The next point in connection with Messrs. Samuel Fitze and Company’s complaint is their 
inability to obtain any redress from the East Indian Railway with regard to the cases alleged to 
have been lost from the sorting yard at the Howrah goods shed, and with reference to this point the 
committee would respectfully draw your attention to Section 72 of the Indian Rnilwavs Act, which 
reads as follows : — 

The responsibility of a railway administration for the loss, destruction or deterioration 
of animals or goods delivered to the administration to be carried bv railwaj' sliall, subject to 
the other provisions of this Act, be that of a bailee under Section 161 of the Indian Contract 
Act, 1872 (IX of 1872).” 

As also to* Section 161 of the Contract Act referred to; — 

“ In all cases of bailment the bailee is bound to take as muc!) care of the goods bailed to 
him as a man of ordinary prudence would, under similar circum,stances, take of bis own goods 
of the same bulk, quality and value as the goods bailed.” 

In considering these two Sections together, the committee are of opinion that a very strong 
case could be made out against the East Indian Railway, and your board’s attention is particularly 
directed to this case. 

2. Disposal of goods not called for by consiguccs at station of destination. — ^The following 
letter, dated 1st February, 1918, has been received from Messrs. James Monteitb and Company on 
the above question: — 

“ It is our experience that consignments which, through some cause, are not called for 
by consignees at destinations, are frequently relegated to the lost property offices without 
any intimation being sent to the consignors or consignees, and the matter only comes to the 
taiowledge of the consignors after the lapse of considerable time after the dennirrage accruing 
lias greatly increased in bulk. 

“ Tlie retnedj’ which suggests itself to us is tliat arrangements should bo made to send 
intimations of non-delivery of consignments a week after receipt thereof to the consignors 
and a copy of the intimation to tiie consignee with a request for the production of the railway 
receipt, and tliis, we tliink, will not be found impracticable if ]irinted forms are used for the 
purpose. We may add tliat conformity to this procedure at the railway stations will obviate 
much unnecessarj' clerical work and complicated enquiries which have to be lield afterwards, 
leading to correspondence wliich seems to us preventable. 

“ From what actually takes place, we are inclined to think that the current procedure of 
summarily consigning undelivered parcels to the lost property offices does not appear to have 
lightened the work of the railway offices, as enquiries wliicli could have been made at the 
initial stage of matters, ensuring the interest of the railways and their constituents, have to 
be made afteru'ards, to the detriment of all the parties concerned and multiplication of work 
at all the offices interested.” 

My committee also commend this matter to the consideration of your board, as it is felt there 
is a great deal of sound reasoning in the contention raised by Messrs. Monteitb and Company, and 
the remedy appears to be a very simple one indeed. 

3. Mistakes made by a railway administration with regard fo the forwarding of goods legibly 
and clearly marked to a tvrong destination. — ^The above constitutes a grievance 'brought to the 
association's notice by Messrs. Houghtons (India), Limited. This firm’s complaint is that two 
separate and distinct parcels of goods, legibly and clearly marked, were despatched in each case to 
the wrong destination by tlie railway company, who decline to accept any responsibility on the 
grounds that the respective packages, though admittedly legibly and clearly marked, were wongly 
pointed out to the forwarding clerk at the station of despatch The finn claim that this is a mis- 
statement of facts, as in both cases forwarding notes were correctly written out and the packages 
clearly and legibly addressed, and it is for the railway company to see that the packages were 
correctly labelled for tiie station of destination, and the responsibility, therefore, must be with the 
railway company for any loss or damage incurred either by the consignee or consignor. 

4. Ecsponsibility of a railway company for the loss of goods accepted for conveyance fo a 
pariictdaf destination beyond the limit of its own line of railroad. — ^This question has been raised 
by the French Motor Car Company, Limited, who complain that they are unable to get any redress 
from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for the loss of a box containing two taximeters wortli 
Rs. 000 wliich was despatched to them from Bombay by goods train at owner's risk. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway are able to prove that the box in question was made over by them to the 
East Indian Railway and consequently they deny any liability' for its loss. Tire East Indian Rail- 
way likewise deny liability on the gi'ounds that the box was booked at omier’s risk, but admit the 
firm is entitled under Section 75 of tlie Indian Railways Act to a maximum compensation of Es. 99. 
which the East Indian Railway are agreeable to pay. 

In this connection, I am to direct your attention to the English law on the subject, which is ns 
follows ; — 

" If a railway company accept goods for conveyance fo a particular destination beyond 
the limit of its own line of railroad, and the goods arc lost while in the hands of another 
railway company to whom they have been- delivered to be forwarded on the journey, the 
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first ruilwtvY compaay is the party to be .sued by the owner of the goods, as being the parh 

conti-actin" with him for the conveyance of them, uiijcss the compumj has bij express 

contract Imited its tiabiUtij to loss and damage occun-ing on its own hne of railway, 
from whioh it will be seen that the first railway complin^ contracting with the consignor for the con- 
veyance of the goods is liable for any loss or damage occurring to such goods while in the hands of 
another railway company to whom they have been delivered to be forwarded on the journey. My 
committee, therefore, feel that this question should be carefully gone into by the Eailway Board, 
for the reason that, as matters now stand, a consignor is unable to fix responsibility upon miy par- 
ticular railway company in the case where goods are consigned to a station beyond the limit of the 
receiving railway company’s railroad and are silbsequently lost in transit. 

5. Bates of Freight.— (a) Musical Instruments . — These are classified under the highest scale 
of freight, and, in addition, when the value of the goods exceeds Hs. 100, they have to be insured il 

sent at railway rislc. „ . 

My committee note that under Section V5 of the Indian Railways Act insurance on excepted 
articles was introduced by way of a compensation for increased risli with respect to articles of 
special value It is obvious, therefore, that whereas the articles are to be insured according 
to their monetary value, the increased risk applies mainly to the risk of theft or pilferage, whioh 
can hardly be said to be applicable to pianos, although they are classified under the highest rate 
of freight' governing “ excepted ” articles, while on the other hand, articles which are included 
in the same list and which are more liable to the risk of theft or pilferage or even damage, are 
classified at a lower rate of freight. 

Again, in the case of cotton or woollen piece-goods, though, bulk for bulk, this class of 
merchandise is lighter than pianos and consequently carried at a lesser freight, they are just 
as valuable and more susceptible to damage by fire or damp, and also, more liable to theft and 
pilferage, yet such goods are not considered an increased risk, and consequently are not included 
in the list of excepted goods, although it must be the experience of railway companies that 
pilfering in respect of this particular class of merchandise is admittedly heavy. 

Furthermore, there is a maximum and minimum rate for each class of freight, but in the 
case of pianos, they are not only classified under the highest rate, but are also charged at the 
maximum freight of that rate, whether the consignment be a fraction of a maund or a ton lot, 
over and above whioh the goods have to be insured when consigned at railway risk if the value 
exceeds Es. 100. 

The obvious deduction to be made from the above statements is that as pianos, which are 
heavy articles, are subjected to the highest rate of freight plus insurance, the total carriage 
charge on this class of goods is detrimental to the trade, and it is contended that inasmuch ns 
present day pianos are no longer the delicate instruments of 20 to SO years ago, they are not so 
liable to damage, and no more than ordinary care in their handling is necessary. Consequently, 
it is considered that they should be classified at a lower rate of freight, and the increased risk 
(if anj') of damage be covered under the scale of insurance. 

(b) Fragile goods . — My committee are of opinion that the question of whether goods under 
this classification are badly or defectively packed, should be decided at the time of their acceptance 
by a railway company, and not left to be detennined on arrival of the consignment at its 
destination. The.y feel that special conditions for packing should be made applicable to the 
various classes of fragile goods, thus standardising the mode of packing for each particular class. 

(c) Bulky articles — In the case of iron girders, shafts, rails, etc., where by virtue of .their 
great length such goods cannot be carried in one truck, my committee consider that as the 
aggregate weight of such consignments is often under the minimum weight per truck specified, 

it would obviate the payment of heavy extra charge on underweight consignments, if it could\. 
be arranged to run trucks in pairs whenever sufficient freight offered, but ns in the case of 
Messrs. Samuel Fitze and Company, already referred to in this letter, receipts for all such 
consignments should be granted by the railivay company at the time such consignments arc 
tendered for despatch, and not deferred until such time ns the goods are actually railed. 

In this connection there also arises the question of inability to specify on the railway receipt 
the number' rf articles tendered for despatch in one consignment when the number of such 
articles cannot'readily be counted by the station staff. My committee consider that, for obvious 
reasons, the correct number of articles received in the goods shed or loaded in a wagon, should 
be specified in full and in detail at the time of granting a receipt, otherwise the consignor is 
deprived of any protection against loss or theft. 

_ 6. /jisiirnacf. — ^In the case of “excepted ’’ articles where insurance has to be effected and 
freight charges prepaid, my committee are of opinion that compulsorv pre-payment should not 
be imposed by the railway company, but that consignments should lie accepted at “ to nav ” 
I’ates at the option of the consignor. ^ ‘ 

In conclusion, I am to inform you that n copy of this letter is being .sent to the Indian 
Hanwa.v Onnferenee .Association for information. 


STATEMENT No. 112. 

Chair>!ak, Jladras Trades’ Association. — Lutter dated IOth January, 1921. 
aofi aolmowledge receipt of your eirculai- communication No 15 E C dated 
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AVliile not wishiug to go tully into the matter, I at the same time desire to express on their 
behalf the consideiecl opiuiou that compuny-inanaged railways are preferable to State-managed, 
as ttiey believe better results can bo obtained in working, both as regards return on capital in- 
vested, and convenience of the travelling public. 

The Itailwaj’ 33oard, wo think, should lie further strengthened m all departments and con- 
sideration should bo given to the representation on the board of South Indian Interests. 

Begarding finance, while believing that it will be neeessai’y for the Government cf India to 
find the necessary funds, we at the same time think that companies, if they desire, should be 
civen a greater financial interest. 

We bolievo that for the present and for many years to come it will be advisable to have the 
management of the companies domiciled in London as we do not believe that a sufficiently strong 
hoard of e:^erts in railway management is available in India. 

Question No. 20, paragraph (b ). — Wo believe that railway rates should be sufificiently high 
to enable I’ailways to be werked at a reasonable profit. The general taxpayer should not be asked 
to boar any of the burden of the lo.ss on the railway working. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of letter dated the 31,sf Jidy, 1910, from the Chairman, Madras Trades’ Association to 
the Secretary, Hailway Board. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your circular communication No. 188-F/lG, 
dated 27th June, on the subject of State versus Company-controlled railways. 

The matter has been considered at a meeting of my association and it is with regret we do 
not feel ourselves in a position to offer .an\' definite advice upon the subject. 

The only railways with which our momhers are in any way intimately associated are the 
.Afndras and Southern iMahratta Bailway and the South Indian Railway, company-managed linos 
under ncminnl State control. 

With State raihvay.s pure and simple we have had no experience. 

In reply to the various queries raised by you on page 2, the opinion of my association is that, 
considering the difficulties under which the above-mentioned railways work in the direction of 
shortage of rolling stock, the fact that they have only a single track throughout the major portion 
of their systems and so forth, they have afforded and are affording to the general public every 
facility within their power. There are of course complaints, but we find that they are handled in 
a businesslike way. 

The ofiioials in general have always shown themselves easy of access and anxious to develop 
the facilities of tlieir lines to the utmost for the benefit of the general public My association is 
of opinion that the present system is worlcing satisfactcrily, and that the State has ample powers 
of control if it chooses to cx-ercise them. Company control has very many ]) 0 intB to recommend 
it, and my association is not in favour of any alteration. 


STx\TEMENT No. 118. 

Tun Indian Merciiants’ Association, Karachi. — Letter datiid 7tii Februarv, 1921, to the 

Commissioner in Sind. 

' With reference to your telegram dated the Gth instant and various telegraphic communica- 
tions from the Indian Railway Committee in connection with railway pclicy and management, I 
am directed to state that my association arc not in possession of questions framed by the Eailwaj' 
Committee in order to enable them to put in their iiTitten statement as per questions. My 
association gather from the wire of 20th January, 1921, to you by the Railway Committee that 
what is wanted is an expression of views of various interests. 

2. In this connection. I am to state that my association are in entire accord with the general 
Indian view in favour of State management of railway against that by companies. As you are 
aware, this matter was fully threshed out in the then Imperial Legislative Council cn the occa- 
sion of a resolution moved by the Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtooln in favour of State manage- 
ment of railways (vide the Gazette of India, April 3rd. 1915, part Yl, pp. 342 to 305). 

3. My association need not reiterate the arguments in favour of State management of 
railways. It is expected to bring railway policy more and more into conformity with Indian 
opinion, as well as Indian interests. It will put a period to the present system under which 
low rates are charged for foreign goods as against these charged for Indian products. Tho 
railway policy regarding risk note forms B. and H. has been one of opposition to true interests 
of Indian merchants. 

4. In this connection my association would urge that the liabilities of the railway companies 
should be extended to loss of contents or of q part cf consignment, even though it is not a 
complete package, and also to' “ robbeia* frem a running train.” I am to add that the railway 
policy on the Sind section of the North Western Railway is, in connection -with railway risk, 
getting more prejudicial to the interests of merchants. Risk note form A. applies only “ when 
iirricles are tendered for carriage which arc either already in bad condition or so defectively 
packed as to be liable to damage, leakage or wa«t,age in transit ” (North Western Railway Goods 
Pamphlet, Nc. I.P. 438). Of late, risk note form A. is being freely applied to all consignments, 
whether securely packed or defectively packed. Surely this is unfair to the mercantile community 

5 The railway policy should also undergo a chnngo for the better regarding third-class 
passengerr, who conlribute the hulk of the revenue in passenger traffic. The distinction shown 
to Knropcans (nr Anglo-Indians) in railway compartments .should cense to exist. 
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STATEMENT No. 11-1. 

Tfi.u)i;s' Associ.itioj:.— Nom dated the 2kd FEmiU.m’, 1921. 

The Seounclcrab.id Trades' Association favours tUo management of railways by the State. 

P.niiway businc'- being prnctieiiily a monopoly in most parts of the country, companies which 
'irtJ rnana^'ng railwiivs uith the object of making profit are not competent bodies to giie the 
public thal just awrequitnble treatment wliicli they are entitled to, ns their own profits must 
be the first considcrution of the companies. , 

Wo also presume that if such monopolies arc handled by the Slate direct, there will be more 
eonsidemtion shown to the public repro.scntations regarding grievances or inconveniences which 
mnv nri.sc and a mori' sympathetic nttitiido shown. 


STATEMENT No. 115. 

.VN-swim.s to the QunsTioxKAiHE, by Mr R. S. D. Lam.ahy, representative of the Dollii Hindustani 

Mercantile Association. 


QucMion No. 1.— I think that the State-owned railways should bo managed by the State 
directly, rather than on a profit-sharing basis. The tables given on page 4 of the questionnaire 
show that the companj’-inanagod State r.ailways bring more net profits on capital to the Stati' 
than the State-owned and managed railways do. This proves clearly that the company management 
of the Statc-owmed railways is less expensive, and hence less efficient. It further proves that such 
management naturally cares less for the comfort of passengers and more for its owm profits. This 
is my theoretical reason. Now I come to the practical side of the question, based on personal and 
commercial experience. The B.B. and C.I. Railway (both gauges) is owned by the State and 
managed by the company on profit-sharing basis. The company is careful to show to the 
educated public and officials, who generally travel by mail, that it has an up-to-date rollin;': 
stock, and eveiy attention is paid to the comfort of the possengers. But when we travel by 
passenger train.s and in third-class the inconvenience is unbearable. It is very difficult to 
ditTorentiate between the trouble that a third-class passenger has to bear on the N.W. and O.R., 
the State owned and managed railways and on the B.B., and C.I., and the G.I.P. railways, winch 
are both State-owned railways but managed by companies. But, on the whole, I should consider 
that third-class and higher-class passengers are bettor off at the State-owned and managed railways 
than at the conipani -managed ones. 

With regord to the commercial facilities and claims, the State-managed railways are decidedly 
bettor and certainly more prompt than the company-managed railways. The company-managed 
railways arc studiously careful to put up a very pleasant appearance at such occasions ns the 
Royal visits and the like But tliis is simply to hide the ugly that lurks behind all this pomp and 
show. Excepting the European and Eurasian, staff of the E.I. Railway, including officials are com- 
paratively meagrely paid, and are dissatisfied, while the State-owned railways’ staff is better paid 
and is not so dissatisfied. It is a great hardship that the State-owned but company-managed railwa.ys 
and company-owned and managed railways’ sen'ants of lower, ns well ns higher gi-ades, except 
only the superior staff, which is mostl.v European or Eurasian, are dealt with, rather summarily 
with regard to their dismissal or discharge by the immediate superior, whose mistakes, instead of 
being rectified, arc upheld by the heads of departments, ns really no appeal lies against their 
orders, and thus the officers arrogate to themselves a lot of power which they misuse. There are 
lesser complaints of this nature against the Stato-owned and managed railways. 

Qucutiox No 2. — I advocate St.ate management of State-owned railways, and State control 
and effective supotwision of the State over company-owned and mnnnged railways; for which 
purpose I would suggest that there should be a well-paid Government officer, preferable an Indisn 
of vast experience and ability in matters appertaining to railways, ns also general affairs, and well 
conversant with the customs and manners of the whole country. Ho should be assisted by an able 
staff of experienced and willing hands, mostly Indians. This officer’s function should bo to 
attend to all complaints made against any railway whatsoever, either State-owned or company- 
OMTiod, promptly and carefully. The final appeal of all railway servants should go up to him 
ns the final railway authority, and several other important affairs should also he entrusted to hi,- 
chnrgo. Without such an official and office, it would bo impossible to make con-ections and 
improvements wherever necossaiy, and public travelling and traffic will always be something 
troublesome in accordance witii the famous Persian saying; " Snffar Siirat-i-Saqnar,” i.r., Travel- 
ling and Hell are alike in appearance. " 

The very existence of this official will considerably better the treatment of the railway officials 
and reduce the amount of illegal gratifications, that the railway officials and oven officers accept 
more ns of right now. 


<?nrsriaa .Va. 3 — No. 1 advocate managoment by the State. State is likelv to be le.ss 
aggressive and mone.v-rnal:ing than a companv. Further the State will take into consideration the 
ulterior benefits that a railway might give to the locniitv, ivhile. the company wll think of tlw 
profits and profits alone in the shape of gold and silver only. 

Qurstwn No. 5 — -I do not ndvoeafe management by companies- of the State-owned railwavs. 
1 " emniiany-owned and mnnnged railwavs, I would urge that the directorate 

shnuki be an Indian domiciled one, and must have on it an Indian nr two to represent Indian 
new of eonditions and icqnircnicnfs in India, ' 

Qursfion No 6 —1 would repeat what I liavo said above, khirther, I would sm^gest that 

Sanctioned by the Government with a purely Indian 

ind re"iilntioiis fnr''nrr 'i' ^ ■'■®’'.v well be safeguarded by certain laws, rules 

^ ^ - T,"''™'' alike so that no company may he able to infringe them. 

Question Ao , —The question suggest-s that for safegunvding the interests of the Govem- 

H-or" '* rnerfeotK- Govenimcnt and who may ho skilled in railwnv 

Xnvise B,?re 5„ 7"' " r ^ ’"ortal bo an Indian, 

7n 1 7nfiev e n nA) " a]'«reholders losing confidence in the Government 

. : ” ^ '“''lb- 
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Qucslion No. 8. lliis question shadows that human nature is frail, and it is so, there is no 
doubt about it. Because this is exactly the indictment that I have been bringing against a 
foreigner. J3eing a foreigner lie will have very little in common with. India and Indians. It is 
better to have a pai'tiM director than to have an ignorant or unsympathetic one. further, 

I beg to suggest that m the face of other directors present it would be impossible for one or 
two to show partialitj' in particular industries or areas, unless they are actuated by honourable 
and unselfish motives. 

Question No. 9. Ibis suggestion is a splendid one, but it is very doubtful if it is practicable 
and will not create unsui-mountable difficulties. But for the sake of efficiency I would not 
mind the combinaticn only if practicable. 

Question Wo. 10.— I have already suggested the establishment of an efiective and influential 
Government omcinl. I do not consider the Railway Board, constituted as it is at present, and 
the way in which it discharges its duties, to be satisfactory or wholesome for the purpose for which 
it is or ought to be meant. I should suggest that, if an Indian is the chairman of the board, 
better care would be taken for the comfort of the passengers and goods traffic. 

Question No. 11.— Board’s subordinate officers should be mostly Indians of education and 
euierience. (When I use the term Indian, 1 do not preclude Anglo-Indians who may be 
fully conversant with the language and thoroughU acquainted with the customs and manners 
of this country.) 

Question No. 12.— I am for a radical change in the system, as indicated above. Until and 
unless the whole system is overhauled, nc satisfoctoi^- results will be possible. 

Question No. !».- They have adequate powers, which they seldom exercise for the benefit 
of the traveller and of trade. The whole deportment needs conversion into a sympathetic 
advocate of the public, rather than a supporter of the cfficial wrongs and liTegularities. 

Question No. 1-1. — No. 

QucstioJi No. 15. — They do not require so much enlargement or modification as they require 
a better exercise of the powers already possessed. 

Question No. 16. — ^Tho answer to this lias already been suggested above. 

Part III. — Railway Finance. 

Question No. 17. — 1 do not think that the supply of funds for railway purposes has been 
adequate, or else so many important stations will not remain unconnected by rail, nor will the 
rolling stock be so poor on different lines : 

(a) Mere funds should certainly be provided for neiv constructions. 

(li) The maintenance of rolling stock is not nice and good, and therefore does need 
improvement. The shortage of wagons for goods traffic needs to be remedied; and 

[p) the existing railways must therefore be improved and more money spent on them. 

I’or goods traffic and for convenience of poor passengers I am of opinion that new lines should 
bo undertaken and accomplished as soon as practicable. No civilised country should remain without 
railways to the extent as India is even at present. One has to travel by cart, tonga, or motor, even 
distances which are nearly 200 miles at the most. The road from Eawalpiudi to Srinagar is 198 
miles, and has to be travelled over by any other conveyance except a railway. There are other 
smaller distances, which are equally troublesome to travel, specially in the heat of Central Pro- 
vinces and Central India. There are timber and stone treasures in Central India, within the 
knowledge of the witness, which if explored will mean a large amount of W'ealth for the locality 
they are situated at, and will afford useful commodities at comparatively cheaper rates to the 
outside world. 

Question No. 18. — ^I have explained myself more clearly above. I do not consider that 
the policy hitherto adopted has been satisfactory or is sound in principal. I have already discussed 
the principle also at some length above. 

Question No. 19. — I have no definite idea. But 1 would suggest that for experiment we 
should provide cent, per cent, more for extension of now lines and 25 per cent, for the better main- 
tenance and upkeep, and improvement of the existing railways should be provided. 

Question No. 20. — ^Yes, and in other allied countries also. 

Question No. 22. — Capital should be raised by prefei-ence shares to insure certain regular 
income to subscribers both for : — 

(i) working companies, and 

(ii) subsidiary companies ; 

and also by ordinary shares to promote speculation among purchasers, as this affords a greater 
advantage to the capitalist to come forward with his money to invest. 

The (!)) and (c) methods do not appeal to an average Indian in these days of non-co-operation. 
The general idea is tliat the capitalist uses our money for his own profit and benefit and returns it 
to us when done with. We do not acquire a partnership for w’hich Indians are craving, and rightly, 
too, at present. 

Question No. 23. — am opposed to raising money by loans, but I am for securing funds by the 
sale of ordinary and preferential shares. 

Question No. 24. — I have no idea; but I am sure that it shares of railways are offered to the 
Indian public they will be more readily subscribed, while I think it will be next to impossible to 
raise funds by loans in India 

Question No. 25. — ^I am not for borrowing at all. 1 am afraid whether Government loans, at 
least for some time to come, will have entire success in India. The reason for this is quite obvious. 

Question No. 26. — (a) Certainly it is. The railways should be self-supporting. The Govern- 
ment should not be obliged to tax the taxpayer for the benefit of particular individuals who travel 
or trade to their own advantages. 

(b) The past loons raised by the Government have not given good impressions. They have, 
strictly and honestly speaking, rather lowered the confidence. Therefore there should be no bor- 
rowing, but shares should be sold to the public. 
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The rates may, therefore, with advantage bo raised us under:— 

Tliiid-eluss: No enhancement whatever. 

Inter-closs : 'i'wo times of third-class fare. 

Second-olass : Kve times of third-class faro. 

Pirst-clasB ; Ten times of third-class fare. 

There should bo no enhancement at all in the goods Inrift; the rales have already gone high. Any 
onhonoement, however small, would bo an additional burden to each and every pocket m India. 

Note ^Evon the smallost enhancement in the third-class fare will ho very keenly felt by the 

public ond may couse disaffection. Increase in higher classes will not even be cared for by the 
gentry, who generally travel in upper classes. , . . 

Question No. 27. — I have referred to this in the answer to the lirst question. The indirect 
advantage to Government by railways i.s certain. The Govoramenl, no doubt, . . . exists 
for the benefit of the people, railways therefore must bo made self-supporting. 

Part IV. — Qovernmeni Gontrol of Nates and Faroe. Scitlcmcnle of disputes. 

Question No. 130. — Yes. i. i... 

Question No. 111.— I am sorry 1 do not quite follow whether this question c.xpiessly relates 
to rates and fares only. If so, 1 could not throw any light, unless 1 inidio u searching inquiry. 
The railway administrations and the Itnihvny Board could make out a statement on the subject. 

But if this question connects with the general complaints of the comincrcml conimuiuty 
and the public, much can bo said. A very detailed evidence Iius already been given by^ the 
Secretary of the Hindustani Mercantile Association, Delhi, before the Ituilway Police Corn- 
mission. 1 may bo permitted to relnto that specific instances can bo quoted from cyorybody s 
experience. Unfortunately the people of India seldom go to the length of complaining to the 
liigher authorities. Tlie suffering classes are generally the jioor people or ignorant traders 
To avoid the trouble (as they consider) they never think of making any compliiint, because when 
they appear before an ofliciiil, they arc very contcniptuously received. The unnecessary 
liarnssmont they are subjected to in the course of inquiry is much felt, by them, and they, 
so to say, prefer to bear and tolerate the loss and inconvenience at one time than to appear 
again and again. 

To the best of my knowledge there is hardly any case in wliich the Kailway Board has taken 
pains to interfere. The general reply in such coses which the Board send is that the complaint 
has been sont-lo such and such for disposal, or some such like reply. The railway ofiicinls and 
authorities deal with sudv complaints and cases most shahhily. The immediate station master or 
the goods clerk tries to save his staff. Tlio ofiieo staff in most casus concurs with the report of the 
station muster, etc., and a reply is sent to tho conqilainnnt in those terms. Tliis causo.s groat 
annoyance to tho complainant. 

I have personal experience of such ca-sos. 

Question No. 32. — Tho sections of Choptor V. of tho Bailway Act appear very sound, on pen 
and paper. I do not find even one example under which a coinmissiou to settle dispute between 
a railway and certain trader was formed. 

Bor ordinary commercial complaints Indian Knilways Act, Chapter V, does not allow any 
facility. I will explain my ideas in tho ln.sfc resettlomoni. of disputes. 

Question No. 3.3. — I hog leave to make tho following recommendations : — 

(1) That tho Kailway Board Ollice suggested by me be located in the capital of India. 

Delhi being the centre. 

(2) That a body or office be created to check tho expenditure of stock, etc., and their 

verifications annually. It should have u president, a.ssisted by soerotnries, each of 
wliom should have chnigo of two railways only, which might, he adjacent. 

(3) That at every town of imporlnnco there should be a body of sonsiblo men like our asso- 

ciation, to receive complaints from tho public and to dispose of Ihoin in consultution 
with tho railway authorities This will save lot of uiinocessaiy eori'osiioudencc, worry, 
and trouble to the public and railway. 

(4) rile rmlway receipts of tho different railways are one-sided. They rcqviire modification 

and uniformity. 

(5) The risk notes forms per A. B. <fe H. need some changes. I remember the Kailwny 

and ttieft^'^^^° tnlang up this question, wliilo discussing tho enusos of pilfcroge.s 

(0) Coritoacte for tho handling of goods should not bo aUotted to the inclmrgo of tho station. 

The laihi ay staff mTOt bo very eloarly made to understand that they are public 
/n, ipusb be^ tnuglit to bo more courteous. 

(7) Iho illegal ^nt^cation, which is rather daily increasing, must ho checlced. I shall he 
fQ\ personally, if I am cnliod on to do so. 

^nit richly comfortably, 

'« c.poci„n, i„ 

(10) The sondermust be given ojiportunity to see that liis goods are loaded with care 
^ ^ l>c ^li-stinctly told that only the un^ 

allotted to each compartment are allowed to occupy. Umlor no circmnstmiceSu d 
noi be overcrowded. This only applies to third and hiS aLses 

”»44r.v„ia ovc 

|I8) otinoonvcnicTOo to tl.W.rfns,, pjssoiigoni 

(14) Issue of return tickets should re-euforcwl 

'»™ *» •'»». ->»”H >>• 
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Part V. — General. 

Question No 84.-No the canning capacity is nob adequate. The E. I. Eailway, of course 
has gob sufficienb number of wagons for the goods traffic apd vehicles for the coaching traffic. 

The crowded condition of the trains shows that sufficienb acoommodabion in trains and 
sufficient n^ber of trains are not provided. Eor the goods traffic, it is not a secret that goofb 
ready for despatch are often kept in abeyance for want of wagons. There are two reasons 
for this. Leaving tlw question of military traffic, I would like to point out that very long hours 
are taken hj a goods tram on the road. Thus the rolUng stock is, not freely made use of 
Detentions follow this and so the empty stock is not returned promptly. 

Secondly, the interchange of stock between the railways is not rightly observed. This 
is because certain charges are demanded by the mvning railway if the wagon is sent loaded 
If the wagon la retumed empty the sending railway has to pay nothing. This reason is based 
on the information gathered. I am not perfectly sure of its correctness. 

Question No. 35.— It is the sacred duty of the Government to sec that the commodities of 
life are earned from the place of their production to the place of their consumption as cheaply as 
possible. This can only be done if the best possible means are adopted and greater facilities 
through the railways are afforded to the public. 


STATEMENT No. lie! 

llnpLiES BV A Committee bepeesenting the Commercial Interests of Peshawar to the 
. Questionnaire. 

Question- No. 1. — We are firmly of opinion that railways owned by the State should be 
managed by a Board of Directors nominated by the shareholders (Europeans and Indians) in 
jiroportion to their holding of shares with the veto resting with the Government of India. Private 
companies should never be encouraged to exploit Indian resources by raising capital money in 
England alone. Wo prefer State-managed raihoays to Company-managed. We have experience 
of this, as members of commercial communities apd as traveller. State-managed railways 
locdr after the convenience and comforts of passengers much more than company-managed 
railways. 

Question No. 2. — We advocate certain modifications in the existing State management 
system, i.c,, increase of Indians in the Railway Board and the establishment of Indian Advisory 
Board at the headquarters of each Province. 

Question No. 3. — ^We are bitterly against management by companies domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, because such companies are not in full touch with the Indian opinion. We would 
prefer companies domiciled in India having both Europeans and Indians on the Boards in propor- 
tion to their holding of shares, which will give a very valuable training to Indians in such concerns. 

Question No. 4. — Pending t\ie acceptance of the proposal urged by us above, we would con- 
sider the existing system of allowing the working companies an interest to the extent guaranteed 
to them now quite adequate, but the Government should have increased control over such com- 
panies. 

Question No. 5. — To meet the criticism, which is genuine, the companies domiciled in United 
Kingdom should have a Board of Directors sitting in India to expedite all references. 

Question No. 6. — In the case of companies domiciled in India the board of directore should 
be elected by the shareholders and the Gevermnent should reserve the rights of nominating at 
least one-third of the directors from amongst its own officials to safeguard the interest of the 
Government. 

Question No. 7. — The board of each railway’s system should work as the Joint Stock Companies 
boards do. The members of the board should certainly be skilled in railway work. 

Question No. 8. — Generally speaking such directors who are exclusively interested in particular 
industries should not be appointed. The directors should be men of liberal views interested in the 
economic advancement of India. 

Question No. 9. — We would uphold the view advanced by the iladras Government through 
the Secretary to the Government in the Public Works Department who has already tendered an 
evidence before the Committee. We agree to the combination proposed by him, as the scheme 
outlined by him goes a long way to remedy the defects noticed in management of railways. 
Before concluding this portion of our evidence we should strongly urge that the whole railway 
policy should be revised in view of the changed conditions, and Indian capital, Indian talent, and 
Indian enterprise should be mere and more utilised to advance the prosperity and economic interest 
of India, because prosperous India will be a source of great strength to the Empire, while India 
with her resources exploited by foreign capitalists, will cause weakness to the Empire and react on 
the industrial supremacy cf England. 

Question No. 10. — The present system of control by means of Railways Board is an improve- 
ment upon the old system, but with an increase in Indian element the administration will further 
improve. 

Question No. 11. — Wo are of opinion* that there should be Local Boards for each railway 
system, and these Local Boards should bo subordinate to the existing Railway Board. 

Questions Nos. 12 and 13. — The present Railway Board does not deal effectively and 
expeditiously with matters relating to the requirements of the travelling public and trade. The 
third-class passengers ai-e treated like animals, though they supply a major portion of the 
revenue derived from the railway. Similarly the tradei-s’ grievances are not expeditiously 
removed, probably owing to the shortage of rolling stock, but these troubles and frequem, 
suspensions of hooking entails a severe lose to the traders. 

Question No. 14. — We are afraid we should answer it in the negative. The Government ought 
to be more responsive to the requirements of the travelling public and trade. 

Question No. 15. — We do not consider any enlargement of powers already entrusted to the 
Railway Board as desirable. 
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Question No. 16. — The answer is in the affirmative. , . j. i.-y j u 1 1 , 

Question No. 17. — ^The supply of funds has not been adequate in the past. l uQus should bo 
raised for new consti-uctions and improvements by moans of loans floated m India, and share- 
holders should have a voice in the control and management. 

Ottcsfioa A^o. 18.— Yes. the policy hitherto pursued IS satisfactory. , , ,, 

Question No. 19. — ^We suggest that approximately eight crores of rupees should be aimualh 

nrovided for capital purposes. _ . . . t t xi. i, i ■ 

^ Question No. 20.— Capital funds should be raipd principally in India, though a certain 

nroportion thereof be offered in England for subscription. , , , , . , , • ■ 

Questions Nos. 21 and 22.— We are of opinion that funds should be raised by issuiug 
Debentures by the Government of India like other loans. 

Question No. 23. — None. _ „ . t -ij 

Question No. 24. — ^We believe a very large sum can be raised annually m India, provided 
the Government gives the Indian shareholders an effective voice in the control and management 


of the railways. , . . i , x, x 

Question No. 25.— Government loans should be floated for pressing needs of the country, 
and Indian money held in England and lent to banka or firms there at a small rate of interest 
should be drawn upon, and invested in industrial and commercial concerns tending to promote 
the prosperity of this country. 

Question No. 26. — The first charge on the revenues of the Government of India should be for 
sanitation, then education, then railways, and if the allotment be insufficient, more money should 
be raised by public borrowing. We believe \vith the present rates of fares railways can be 
worked at a profit under proper management containing a respectable proportion of Indians, and 
economy might be effected by employing Indian talent in an mcreasing measure in place of high- 
salaried foreigners and retrenchment of comparatively higher railway offioers._ If even under such 
a system railways were worked at a loss, the deficit might be made up by income from other 
departments, and the people would not gi-umhle. In view of the appalling poverty of this country 
and an unprecedented increase in the cost of living and the meagre comforts which the railway.? 
supply, particularly to third-class passengers, we strongly oppose any increase in railway fares, 
In the event of any increase being found absolutely indispensable, it shonld be confined to first and 
second-class passengers. 

Question No. 27. — ^We do not consider these results satisfactoiy and the whole question should 
bo overhauled We are strongly of opinion that with the employment of Indians in the higher 
branches of the railways the expenses would be reduced and the profits would rise. 

Questions Nos. 28 and 29. — We cannot answer. 

Question No. 30. — The answer is in the affirmative. 

Question No. 31. — Dowers have not been abused, but at the same time little regard has been 
paid in the past to the requirements of the "travelling public and trade. Railway administrations 
should be more responsive to public needs. 

Question No. 32, — ^Full advantage has not been taken of the machinery’ provided by’ the 
Indian Kailways Act, and trade suffers owing to the apathy of the railway administration. 

Question No. 88. — Tlie strikes which are now the order of the day in the various railway 
systems would not occur if Indians get a representation on the local board and the various 
railway unions are recognised by the Government and their representatives are granted proper 
hearing. The administration should take into consideration the rise in the cost of living and should 
accord recognition to labour as it is done in England. 

Question No, 34. — The answer is in the negative. This defect would he removed by an 
increase in rolling stock and the provision of more money for extensions. -x 


STATEAIENT No. 117. 

Rangoon Municipautv. — ^Letteu dated 15tii February, 1921. 

1 am directed to state that the Rangoon Jfuniciiial Committee have seen and endorse the 
views expressed in the letter* of the Burma Chamber of Commerce containing their opinions and 
recommendations on. the subject matter of your Committee’s enquiry as set out in the question- 
naire The committee agrees in particular that a company-managed railway’ has much more 
control over its men than Government can have over the men employed on State railways, and 
that in general such a railway is in a very much better positiou in relation to its staff than the 
State could be. 


STATEMENT No. 118. 

Dewaii Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achakiyar Av^irgad, B A., President, District Board, Tnnjore.— 

Letter dated 18th January, 1921. 

honour to acknowledge the receipt of youi- letter No. 15 R.C., dated 30th December, 
1920, regardmg the evidence to be furnished before the Committee. 

2. The letter was addressed to the Vice-President, District Board, Tanjore, who referred it 
f X ® X Jiot deal with railway subjects. My experience of railway matters as president 

of the District Board is so hnuted, and the questions put are so technical, that I am notmhle to 
give you any useful replies. uou.xiuic tu 

fUni T ^ experience of the South Indian Railway Company is such 

that I unhesitatingly advocate the managements of railways directly by the State, and not by any 
company, whether domiciled in England or in India, and working on a profiLshari^irsystem^ So 
CO pany looks only to its dividends, but is incapable of appreciating the difficulties of the Iravol- 
ling public. Eor many years the overcrowding of tffird-clnss passengers has been the subject of 

* See Statement No. 102 above. 
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jraiuerous complain-ts.^ No arrangement satisfactory to the public has yet been made. To give 
another instance, during the war and since, the South Indian Eailway Company has raised its 
charge for the carriage of road metal to such an extent that the District Board feels utterly unable 
to maintain the main roads in the district and the railway feeders. The company forgets that the 
Di.strict Board co-operates \rith it in developing communications for the benefit of both the public 
and the railway administration. I made a representation to the agent of the company and have 
got a small concession, and I am mahing a further reference. 


STATEMENT No. 119. 

Mr. E. H. Bigg-Wither, Acting Agent, Burma Hallways Company', Eangoon. — Letter dated 

7th January, 1921. 

In continuation of my telegram No. 3, dated the 4th January, 1921, I beg to say that I have 
been consulted by the Burma Chamber of Commerce as to the answers to be submitted by that 
Chamber to the questionnaire of the Indian Eailway Committee, and that I agree generally with 
the opinions expressed in the letter,* dated the 6th January, 1921, from their secretary, to your 
address. 

I would like, however, to add that there has, so far, been no time to obtain the views of the 
Board of Directors of the Burma Eailways Co., Ltd., on the subjects dealt with in the question- 
naire, and that this reply, therefore, should be taken as my own views, and not necessarily the 
views of the company. Eurther, I understand that Mr Home, our Tnanaging director, who is now 
on his way out, proposes to give evidence before the Committee. 


STATEMENT No 120. 

The Hon. Lala Sukhbir Sinha, General Secretary, All India Hindu Sabha, Muzaffarnagar. — 

Letter dated 15th January, 1921. 

On behalf of the. All India Hindu Sabha, I have the honour to forward the following griev- 
ances for the consideration of your Committee ; — 

(I) When there is a fair to be held on religious centres like Hardwar, Allahabad, Benares, 
and similar other places. Local Governments find it very easy to notify that trmn 
accommodation would not be available and no especial train could run. This proves 
a great bar in the religious performance of many people. This should not be done, 
and Eailway Department should so arrange as to borrow extra stock from other 
lines and make necessary arrangements. 

(II) The number of passengers for third-class compartments is, no doubt, fixed, but no 
attention is paid to this number, and in many cases passengers are so much packed 
up that they suffer in health, specially in the summer and rainy seasons. Steps 
should be taken to stop this nuisance, and in no ease more than the fixed number 
of passengers should he allowed to travel in a compartment. 

(HI) The present arrangement of third-class hooking office is not sufficient in big pilgrim 
centres, and arrangements should be made to open permanent booldng offices in 
those place.s, I would strongly recommend for n hoolring office to be opened at once 
nt Hardwar before the Kumbh fair takes place there in April next. 


STATEMENT No. 121. 

The National Liberai, League, Bengal. 

I have been directed by my committee to mention that our League, being a political associa- 
tion, we desire to limit our remarks to the political aspect of the question as also to the point of 
view of the public and I desire to make it quit© clear that we do not want to touch on the teclmioal 
or the business aspects of the question. 

In the opinion of my committee, railways are intended rather to serve the requirements of 
trade and of passengers than to earn a profit for their owners whoever such oumers may be. They 
are insiruments for conveying the national traffic and they ought to serve the public and general 
interests. From this general point of view my committee is opposed to any form of owner.ship 
which will tend to tinge railway concerns as profit-earning instruments. My co mmi ttee looks 
upon railways as something in the nature of public roads serving great economic interests of the 
nation and as such should be under the control and guidance of those who are best able to serve 
and protect such interests. My committee is not so much concerned with the question ns to 
whether at the present moment the existing State-managed railways or the existing company- 
managed railways .nre serving the public better, because at the present moment the public has 
vei-y little influence and certainly no power or control over the Government of India and the Bail- 
way Board in whom the control of State-managed railways is vested, but my committee is of 
opinion that under the constitution recently promulgated by the Government of India Act the 
public through their representatives ought to he able to exert a good deal of influence over Siatc- 
managed railways and my committee hopes that the time is not far distant when the representa- 
tives of the public will be able to exercise their power eSectively and to control the policy of 
State-managed railways. For these general reasons as also for reasons which will appear later in 
this memorandum my committee is of opinion that the objective of the railway policy in India 
should be to bring all railways in India under State management. My committee realises that 
it will take- a little time to realise this objective and during the transition period when cn the one 
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kwfirviTlouId b. followed and due regard shculd be paid during this transition priod to 
public and national interests on the one hand and the ]ust demands of the vested interests on the 

ouestion of finance is an all important question and should be examined generally. It has 
been stated that it will not be possible for the Government of India to get the necessary funds 
for a nrot'ressive policy of railway expansion as it will be difficult to find the necessary capital in 
India Witliout: entering into the debatable and difficult question as to the extent to which funds 
mar be available in India, my committee sees no reason in principle as to why the English 
market or for the matter of that, any market in the world which may be open te^ promoters of 
railway concerns in India, should not be open to the Government of India. If a new company 
about to be formed or any existing company about to expand its activities con find mcney in the 
British market or in any other market by offering certain prospects of profit, the Government of 
India with the credit of a big Empire at its back should be able to find money on mere favourable 
terms. It is true that subscribers of a public company do not often look te' the immediate divi- 
dends which the company will earn but are very often more tempted by the prospects of the 
future. This aspect of the question also may be met by the Government of India by providing for 
a rate of interest which will be payable as soon as the loan is raised and also perhaps by promising 
some share in the profits to be earned in future. With regard to the last mentioned point the 
distinction between railways in the nature of strategic railways which may not be expected to 
earn any or much profit and other riulways may well be kept in view in the accounts of the Gov- 
ernment of India as also when loans are raised The deficit of a strategic railway or any other 
railway of that type may be met from the general funds of the Government of India, whereas rail- 
ways of other types should be able to earn profits which will be sufficient to pay the interest and 
the sinking fund on the loans raised by it. 

My committee favours State-owned and State-managed railways because such railways ought 
to be and, my committee has no doubt, in the near future will be more responsive to public 
opinion beth with regard to its dealings with the passengers and with regard to its handling of 
goods and merchandise. State-owned and State-managed railways in future will be able to afford 
better facilities for co-operation and co-ordination between the different railway systems and while 
providing for centralised action where such action is desirable in national interests ought at the 
same time to be able to allow expansion and efficient management to the different railway admin- 
istrations each according to its own peculiar needs and problems. 

In a province like Bengal the question of waterways ns a means for naticnal transport is 
of the utmost importance. State-managed and State-owned railways will be able to provide for 
co-operation and co-ordination in the expansion of the waterways cf Bengal ; whereas if we have 
the company-managed system it will be difficult to arrange for suitable co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion and perhaps at times it may operate unjustly if during the period of an existing contract cf a 
railway concern a competing waterway be allowed to start its work or to expand its activities. 

State-o^vned and State-managed system of railway administration ndll be of great assistance 
to the people of India in developing industrial education which is a crying need of the nation at 
the present moment and in this connection my committee may be pemiitted to mention that the 
question of making adequate provision for technical and industrial education is a question of far- 
reaching political importance ns well. Confining ourselves for the moment merely to the question 
of railway administration, provision for cheaper and at the same time more efficient railway 
employees is a question of utmost importance and some educational institutions may well be 
developed in this counti'y which will provide for suitable types of education for lower, middle and 
higher departments of railway employment and from this point of view also State-owned and 
Slate-managed railways will be of utmost importance to the Indians. 

Lastly, on the question of profit earning my committee is of opinion that State-owned and 
Stete-managed railways should limit their profits only to the extent that will be necessary to pro- 
vide for the interest on loans, sinking fund and the progressing expansion of a railway system 
necessary for service to the public and for conveying the notional traffic, whereas a company- 
managed railway is bound to intercept a good portion of the profits for payment of dividends to 
its shareholders and when it is remembered that in tbe preliminary stages of a railway concern 
the shareholders have to keep their money idle they would naturally gxpeet future profits on a 
large scale — a circumstance which is bound to affect the future generations. 


STATEMENT No. 122. 


The Committee of the Indian A.ssociation, Calcutta. 
Part I. — The Management of Bailwnys oiuncd by the State. 
Answers to Questions 1 — 9. 


The Bailways in British India should, in the opinion of the Committee of the Indian 
Association, be managed by the State. 

The Committee of the Indian Association are in favour of State management of Railways 
m preference to management by companies, whether such management be through companies 
domiciled in England with boards sitting in London, through companies domiciled hi India witli 
boards sitting in India, or through a combination of the tevo aforesaid methods of company 
management. ^ 

, Association advocate State management of State-owned rail- 

ways because they think that under such a system the needs and requirements of India os regards 
teade. commerce, and the development of indigenous industries, as regards passenger trafficr and 
as regards other matters would be looked after to a greater extent and more safefactorilv than 
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In India, altliough the State on'ns hj tar the Inrge'st jjortion of the canilnl invested in rai!- 
,vays. the railway policy is determined for all practical purposes by the various Bo'wd i of 
Creators of railway companies which we located in the United Kiiigdom. 'fho Government 
of India, of course, oxcrci&es a sort of control, hut thi*; is more in thoorv than in practice and 
even in the case of railways under the direct control of the State the interests of Indian pawon-vr-. 
fraders, and busine^rnen are very often overlooked, and prefereniini irentiricnf is accorded to the 
interest of others, inis has been the natural cont^equence of the svstein of Oovernniont that has 
hitherto existed. The Government being of a bureaucratic character and the higlar appoint- 
xnents being held almost wbolly by !Luropean*;, Indians exercise no potent inflnence either vitb 
reference to tlie determination of the railway policy or on the administration The result of 
this has been that proposals affecting Indian interests prejudiciallv have often received the 
support of the authorities. If this condition of alTnirs is to he terminated it is essential that 
the railway policy and administration siiould be made amenable to Indian public opinion b\ 
bringing the management of railways entirely under tlie control of the State The Govornnien't 
of India still remains bureaucratic in character, but the fact that the Indian Icgislatviro has bef’n 
enlarged and made more representative and its opportunities of influencing Govomment have 
increased paves the way for making Indian railway policy and administration anioiiable to Indian 
public opinion. If State management is .substituted for company management, Indians will 
gradually have an effective voice in the determination of the railway policy and in controlling the 
railway administration. They also expect that under such a .sy.slc'm they will gradually ho^nhle 
to modify such methods as are found to bo prejudicial to Indian interests. 

It lias been urged that the system of management by companies domiciled in India with 
boards sitting in India or by some other modification of the present system of company manage- 
inont may be expected to remove the grievances of Indians in the'mattcr of railway .s. The 
Committee of the Indian Association arc firmly of opinion that such monagoinent would, rather 
than removing the evils of the railway administration prevailing at present, perpetuate them. 

Tlie trend of modern railway policy in the most advanced countries in the world supports 
tho view taken by the Committee of tlie Indian Association. The information avnilahlo to the 
Committee shows that railways are almost entirely State-managed in the following cminlries; — 
Qonnany, Italy, South Africa, Australia, Japan, Belgium, New /Zealand and Rotmiania. In 
countries such ns Canada and France, where privately-owned railways have so long predominated, 
measures have already been taken for bringing the management of rnilwavs under popular control. 
The majority decision of the Boyal Commission that was appointed in 191 C to consider the future 
railway policy of Canada was that a great extension of Government ownership was unavoidable. 
In Franco also a monsiirc has been adopted introducing popular control. 

In the United Kingdom where the railways have so far been entirely managed by companies, 
a groat change in the railway policy and administration appears to be impending. Lord ITnldano 
has declared himself entirely in favour of tho nationalisation of railways. Air. C. F. G_. Mnsterman, 
another prominent Liberal politician, says that the present railway system in the United Kingdom 
cannot endure, and that the only way out will bo unification under State ownersiiip and working 
Mr. Asquith speaks of certoin industries and certain services which, in tho interests of the com- 
munity can bo bettor and more safely carried on b.v the State. These are the views of some 
of the most prominent among Liberal statesmen in England. British Labour lenders ore more 
insistent in their demand that railways in the United Kingdom should ho owned and niatiaged by 
tho State imder popular control. 

The experience of other countries where State management and State ownership have been 
successful and the direction in which modem railway policy in most of tlie civilised countries in 
the world has been moving have led the Committee of tho Indian Association to the eonclusion 
that the only solution of the railway problem in India is to bring the rnilwav s under tho control 
of the State. 

The underlying principle of the reforms that have been just introduced is that the people of a 
country are best fitted to administer their own affairs. Bnilways are one of the principal concerns 
of a country. Besides, in India, these railways are owned by the State, tho taxpayers supplying 
mostly the capital invested in railways and being held responsible for tlie portion that lias been 
supplied by others. Under these circumstances (he only logical conclusion to which it is possible 
to come in the matter is that tlie rnilwavs in British India cliotild not only he owned by the 
State but should also be managed by the State. 


Part II. — The Eailway Board and the Government of India’ti Control 

We do not consider tho present system of control by means of the Eailway Board satisfactory. 
Wo think a suitable alternative arrangement would bo to abolish tho Eailway Board and to 
entrust a member of tho Governor-Geiierars Executive Coimcil with the management of railways 
He should have a Board to advise and help him in important matters of railway policy and 
administration. This board should bo representative in proper proportion by the three following 
interests: (1) Government, (2) railway administration, and (3) the public. There shouid, of course, 
he a proper proportion of Indian representation on the Board. The Board should not consist of 
salaried officials. Besides, along with each raihvay system there sliniild ho a simiinr hoard to 
deal with questions relating to that particular system of railwa.vs. 


Part III. — Raihvay Finance. 

It appears to us that under tho new conditions, and if tlie State is entrusted with the manage- 
ment of railways owned by it, the people of the country will be naturally inclined to invest their 
money in them. This is expected, first, because of the great chage that has taken place of late 
in the attitude of mind of the investing public in the country, and secondly, owing to the change 
in tho form of Government. The introduction of reforms has led Indians to thipk that such 
concerns as railways belong to their own country, and the benefits that are likely to accrue there- 
from will profit not only themselves hut the people of India generally. Under comjiany manage- 
ment you cannot expect this feeling among Indians. The fact that a very large jiroportion r.r 
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shares in many of the companies tlmt have been started of late is owned by Europeans does not 
show that there is any ground for the fear that, owing to the introihiction of reforms, people in 
England do not feel encouraged to invest their capital in India. TCailways should bo extended 
aocordine ns funds are nvnilablo, and loans should be floated only when the money marhet is 
easy When wo say all this we refer to normal times, and not to the special circuinstancos and 
conditions such as tho.so creafod by the war. During nomial times wo are sure there will bo no 
diflaculty in finding money for railways if proper terms arc ofTcred. The money needed should 
be raised as far ns possible in India, because the interest and other charges are a loss to this 
country. 


Part IV.— Government Control of linlnt.—Sctthmcnt of Dhputrit. 

Although Governmont po.ssesses veiy great powers in respect of rates and fares, it does not 
appear that those powers arc adequately exercised. The railway administrations also do not 
generally appear to have wisely used the powers that they possess in these matters in the interest 
of the public. The Indian public have through representatives on the Imperial Legislative 
Council and in other ways protested against the rates in force ns being inequitable, unfair and 
unjust, and as being prejudicial to the interests of trade, commerce and industries of the country. 
The Committee of the Indian Association arc not aware that anything has been so far done to 
remove the complaints that have boon made repeatedly in the matter. The Committee of the 
Indian Association do not consider that the machinery provided for the settlement of disputes 
between railway administration and traders in India are cither effective or adequate. The 
Committee would suggest the constitution in India of a Commission like the Eailwrty and rmial 
Commission in England for the settlement of disirutes in matters of railway rates and fan's. 


STATEMENT No. 123. 

P. C. Sabkak, Vakil, High Court, Secretary, Bengal Agriculturists’ Association, etc. 

The great question that confronts us at the present day, the agricultural masses and the public 
in general, is the want of easy transport of agricultural produce and foodstuffs from one part of the 
country to another for want of adequate rolling stock. This can, I think, very well be met from the 
incomes of the railways and from Government grants. As a portion of the lines and roads were 
blocked up for military purposes, I think the big main lines ought to be quadrupled. The military 
lines must always remain under direct State control. As the public feel the greatest inconvenience 
in travelling in times of fairs, national congregations, and the like, it is quite the duty of the Govern- 
ment we live under to provide for a sufficient and adequate number of passenger trains. The fares 
ought to bo lessened than as now, and an additional “ foiu-th ” class in passenger trains for easy 
traffic of labourers, coolies, workmen and artisans ought to bo created, ns they have in America and 
the European Continent, and even in some of the English railways. The rate of fares ought to be 
minimised, and greater comforts of middle-class passengers ought to be looked to by the railway 
authorities. For this reason, a special Board of Control to set complaints and grievances right 
ought to be constituted in India, and must consist of both European and Indian clonicnt.s, with 
always a European and Indian president every alternate five years of office. I, therefore, am of 
opinion that the Board of Directors should bo constituted within England and India, and n branch 
of it ought to exist in India. Any matter of extraordinary importance may be placed before the full 
board for discussion. I, therefore, am of opinion that railways owned by the State should be 
managed directly by the State, but with greater supervision, so that the public are not incon- 
venienced in any way or the easy goods traffic hampered in any way ; rather, for both goods and 
passenger traflic, greatest facility should bo given to the passenger as well ns to the merchant. For 
better and more efficient working the staff ought to be increased, and the pay of the new ns well ns 
existing hard-worked staff ought to bo increased from the incomes of the railways. Working by 
companies on a profit-sharing basis has been very unsatisfactory in some of our Indian railways, and 
should not be repeated again to bring in greater loss to the Indian taxpayer ultimately. Tlie board 
of directors, I have said, ought to bo constituted in India, and must be constituted such as to safe- 
guard the interest of the Government, i.c., in the English branch someone from the Roeretnry of 
State’s Council should be there, and in the Indian branch the Director of Indian Bailways should 
always have a sent in it. 

2. That the supply of funds for railway purposes has hitborto been quite inadequate. This 
deficit can be made good to some extent from the profits and incomes of State-driven railways. 
New constructions can be managed by funds raised both in India and England. The improvement 
of existing railways can be husbandised, however, from the incomes and special State grant funds 
for that purpose. 

3. The principle involved in question 18 has not been satisfactory. If at all a certain portion 
of available capital funds to improvement is allowed for equipment and rolling stock, an equal por- 
tion also from the same sources ought to be applied for railway extension work and opening out now 
mineral areas for development. All such now extension lines should be Gorminicnf gunrmdced. 
Funds for railways should have to be raised both in Encland and India, and all such loans ought to 
be Government guaranteed. Generally, fares in Indian railways should bo lessoned, and fares on 
those articles that are to be exported outside India ought to bo charged more in comparison to com- 
modities that are consumed in the country. Tlioro ought to bo a preferential tariff. 

4. Then, in the next place, " nmning train thefts ” which, if carefully searched, are in many 
cases^ systematic thefts of the consignors’ goods by the irresponsible potty underlings of the com- 
pany s servants, ought to be put a stop to by a high hand and more closer supervision, Tliis laxitv 
in supervision has been very much deprecated, and Government has to pay large .sums in settling 
claims of private bodies which ought not to have arisen at all had there been a s\-stem of more careful 
method of worlring and closer supervision. Greater liability ought to be shouldered upon the Indian 
common carrier than ns at present. The liability of railwnvs in India and the Western countries 
are quite different. Tlie case laws both Indian and English-Ameriean clearly prove this. The 
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principle underlying this liability of common carriers ought to be the same. The risk note system 
ought to be altered to some extent. The present system of exoneration lends to great incentwe to 
thieving. 

5. Then the high rate of freight for live stock and dairy and poultry produce by railways and 
steamers m ^dia ought to bo made easy and Just to exist in the lines ns they have in packet ser- 
vices for similar commodihes in English and Danish or English and Ksh or English and American 
ports. Ilje British steamships carried live stock and breeding cattle to the Cape ports 

free of costs, the sending paHies bearing only the costs of attendants and fodder. Similar conces- 
sions are given to parties sending live stock in the State of Dacota, in the United States Common- 
wealth. In some of the Banish and Norw'egian railways similar concessions are allowed to farmers 
and breeders. I advocate and urge that in an agricultural country like India the Indian railways 
ought to oarrj breeding cattle at very easy rates of fare from one place to another or from one pro- 
vince to another. This will give the farmers an incentive to improve the local breeds of cattle, and 
thus the cry of the country for easy and cheap milk and dairy produce supplj' will be met. Again. 
I should here say that dry cattle ought to be carried under similar concession rates for bond fide 
breeders and stock raisers of the country. Eor this reason, I am of opinion that State management 
of Indian railwav's with gi'enter degree of close supervision in the internal management may be 
introduced. 


6. In conclusion, I would suggest that in all claim eases of merchants and private individuals 
the claims may be settled by a responsible officer of the railway staff as now, assisted by co-optive 
members from amongst the merchants or members from Indian and English Chamber of Com- 
merce, and that their decision may be final. This may be reversed by reference by the parties by 
decision of a Court of Justice above a certain valuation, say Es. 10,000. 

7. Tliore ought to be larger number of both goods and passenger trains, and the speed of pas- 
senger trains ought to be enhanced and fast-going passenger trains ought to be more than as now. 
I close here, and if anything is to be explained or elaborated I may be called in. 

8. ' One thing I beg to place before the Committee. I beg to impress here that the transport 
law of milch cattle, dry animals, dairy and poultry produce may be made more easy in English, 
American and European lines. Tlie Mahishyas of Bengal have been memorialising the Govei'n- 
ment since 1912, and in this connection I may draw the attention of the Committee to their 
memorials to the Bengal Government, dated the 12th August, 1919, 31st May, 1914, to the Imperial 
Government, dated the 17th September, 1913, and 6th January, 1915, which, being returned, was 
re-.submiited through the Local Government of Bengal on the 3rd March, 1915, the original 
memorial to His Excellency being sent, as above stated, on 6th January, 1915. 

9. Lastly, I beg to say that, as in the Western countries, provision for the carriage of milch 
cattle and service bulls in passenger trains at very easy and nominal rates may be made in Indian 
rnilwavs. The rates of existing fares by goods wagons and passenger trains are prohibitive. 

I hope the matters herein contained may receive the kind consideration of the Committee. 


STATEMENT No. 124. 

Messrs. Hoaiie, MrLT.r.n & Co., Ltd., Calcutto. — Letted dated 22nd December, 1920. 

In regard to the question of whether the railways of India should be managed by the State or 
by companies, we advocate the broad principle of the management of railways by companies on 
a profit-sharing basis ; but we do not consider that a rigid policy con be laid down, fer it is obvious 
that railways constructed principally for military purposes or strategic reasons on the Frontiers 
cannot be operated as dividend-earning concerns and those lines must continue, if for this reason 
alone, to be administered by the State. 

2. In ncccrdance with the foregoing, we consider that two of the three railways at present 
administered by the State should be re-organised. The North-Western system as it exists is un- 
wieldy ; and if the commercial sections of this administration were divorced from those of purely 
military importance and placed under company management they would be equally attractive to 
the investor as any of the present company-managed lines. The Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway 
iieing merely a link between other systems, without the advantages of what might be termed a 
terminal trade, could not exist as a dividend earning concern under the management of a company ; 
but a re-arrangement of the North-Western Eailway system on the above lines would permit 
of the allotment to the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway of certain of the eastern sections of the 
fonner; and it the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Eailway were added to the Oudh and Eohillchand system, 
to which it would geographically belong, under a re-arrangement of the North-Western Eailway, 
the disadvantage now suffered by this railway from the lack of a terminal would be largely removed 
and it would become possible to operate it at a cost compatible with the present cost of a company- 
managed trunk line. 

3. As to whether such companies should be domiciled in India or in the United Kingdom, 
we imagine that everything is moving in the direction of the former and the real point at issue 
is whether the change should be made now or relegated to the indefinite future. The opponents 
of Indian boards lay stress on the very real argument that sufficient continuity of directoi’ate 
would be difficult to secure, and that the members would not have as much experience as home 
directors possess. The commercial population cf India is however growing so rapidly that the 
field of selection is being broadened. But there is a real danger of an automatic rotation of 
directrrs holding office only during the la.st year or two of their residence in India Just at the time 
when they are incurring added commei'cial and public responsibilities. These dangers could be 
avoided by — 

(1) appointing no director who at the time of his first appointment is over 40 years of age ; 

(2) never replacing one director by another from the same firm. 

In regard to the latter point we believe that the Court of the Bank of England have a some- 
what similar prevision which acts well in pi'actice. We believe that such a hoard located on the 
s)')Ot and selected from the best men available would be as strong a.s boards located at home which, 
owing to tlio rapidity of India’s commercial progress, must be out of touch with present Indian 
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conditions. We also tliiolc it might bo a distinct advantage if the boards wore domiciled in India 
so as tabc in close touch with tho Railway Board. Small Iroards of an advisory nature and with 
no executive contrcl composed of ex-directors might bo nsofu! in London. 

4 In regard to tho Bailway Board, wo wish to mal?o tho following points. 1 he general ten- 
denov is for rnon at the head of thoir jirofcssion to demand their own lenns, and if the railwaya 
ore run under company management, the best men will he obtained regardless of cost. It is ques- 
tionable whether the Government of India will care to offer such men sufliciont inducement to 
ioin the Bailway Board, audit not, the personnel on tho railways will he stronger than the personnel 
of the Bailway Board. If, on the other hand, tho Indian railways are State controlled, -men of 
proved ability in tlic administration of railways will find scope for their energies oiitsirlo India to 
tlie detriment of all progress rather than accept “ civil service " pay as railway mimagers m this 
country. These questions appear to us to have a real bearing udien considering tbo powers to bo 
entrusted tc the Bailway Board. . i-, , 

,'). Our .second iioint is tho danger of too much control of business ontorpnscB by imy iJcpnrt- 
mont of Government. We would strongly combat any attempt to sot up a controlling authority 
on the lines of the British Iilinistry of Transport to administer the Indian railways. In our 
opinion tho functions of tho Bailway Board should bo limited to co-erdinating tho work and the 
needs of tho various railways, and acting ns a medium between the Government and the rai!\vays. 
And the Bailway Board should have at its disposal tho finest technical brains in India, for advisory 


and consultative puiposes. 

G. With reference to Railway Finance. In its railways tho cc untry jiossesses one of ite 
greatest and most valuable assets. The policy of Government in regard to tiiis asset must neces- 
sarily 1)0 progressive ; but, for a long period the railways have been stnn’ed of the funds necessary 
for tlieir proper maintenance anc development and censequently tho resources of this great asset 
have remained fallow ; and wo consider that in tho future tho needs and requirements of the rail- 
waj's should be mot in a spirit of much greater liberality, for there can bo no doubt that tho wise 
expenditure at this junoture of sums comparatively small, compared with tho cajiital invested, on 
plant and improvements to tho existing trunlc lines and their branches will nr.t only enable tho 
railwa,ys to produce a much greater return for the money invested in them tlian the mediocre 
perceiitages of nett profits on capital now realised hut the attendant benefits to the country will be 
correspondingly greater. 

7. Wo should like to add a word on the subject of branch line cempanies. Tho old term.s of 
a SJ per cent. Government gunrnntoo or a 5 per cent, rebate guarantee more or less served thoir 
purpose, tho former especially being useful to attract trust funds. These tenns arcs however com- 
pletely out of date owing to tho rise in tho value of money. We think that tiie Commission might 
he asked to consider another side rf this question. A branch lino benefits (firstly) tho Government 
in its revenue, (secondly) tho population of the districts through which it passes and tho district 
board, (thirdly) the main line which it feeds and (fourthly) the shareholders of (ho branch lino 
eompan 3 '. Whilst four interests arc served only tlic last named has to put up tho money. Jn 
going to tho publio on a small branch lino proposition it is necessary to' prove that the proposed 
railway will produce an immediate profit for tho investing public. In order to do this the future 
must be sacrificed to the present, a narrow gauge built wliorc a broad gauge might be a better 
proposition. in the long run and a parsimonious and chco.se-paring scheme prepared in order to 
prove that the traffic immediately available can cam an immodiato dividend on a minimum capital 
outlay. Thus, where four interests are ccncemed, only ono is renll.v considered and tho ultimate 
interests of the whole arc snorificod to the requirements of tho stooif c.vchango. 


STATEJDDNT No. 12.5. 


Messrs. SuAW, WALUAcr. & Company, Madras. — Lp.tteii dated ISrn January, 1921. 


We have tho honour to request that you will bo good enough to place before flic Commission 
the following figures and particulms relating to difficulties exporionced bv ns in getting coal from 
the collieries. 

The disadvantages experienced at Waltair nocessitoted' tho closing of traffic to this Pro.sidwiey 
from time to time owing, we believe, to the congested state of affairs at the Waltair, B. N. 
Bailway and M. & S. M. Railway Junction. 

We placed the following orders with our Bengal collieries for the supply of over !5,.500 tons 
of coal to buyers at Madras and in tho Mofussil: — 


(1) 5th A^tg^lst, 1919. Krishvamvorly Bros.— 550 tons Adoni and Kupf^al. 

(2) loth Aforch, 1920. The Japan Co. — 1,000 tons to Tutticorin and Virudupatfi. 

(3) 12{h March, 1920. The Bombay Co. — 1,750 tons to Tuticorin, Yirudupntti, Adoni 

and Bellaiy. 

(4) Other buyers . — ^200 tons Tuticorin. 


The above quantity necessitated about 200 wagons for trnnspnrfntinn of tho coal from Iho 
collieries, whereas only about 25 were actually supplied. 

+ 1 , ^®S«5ation8 affecting the supply of wagons wore duly complied with by us but 

the coal in-ansportation Officer could not see his way to grant us a sufficient supply of wagons 

forgotten miSr™^" ® coal was required 

Cslcnfta « ^ “cders aforementioned was also lalien up by our 

aJd wS! assisted bj' approaching tho C.T.O. direct, but all to no purpose 

”"“”5 
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STATEMENT No. 126. 

The Honourable Sir John Maynard, K.C.I.E., O.S.I., I.C.S., Finance Member, Punjab.— 
Note dated the 26th February, 1921. 

Note on the eliciting of local capital for investment in railways. 

In connection with the Sbahdara-Narowal Eailway it is proposed that the Local Government 
should guarantee 6 per cent, interest for 10 years. The suggestion then arose that a portion of the 
capital to be raised should be reserved for local investors, and in order to throw open this oppor 
tunity to as many as possible it was suggested that shares might be collected through central 
co-operative banks. 

2. Last year the amount of members’ deposits in primary societies increased from 81 to 
11 lakhs, while the deposits by societies in their central banks and unions increased from 10 to 
1,5 lakhs; so that it W'ould appear that the co-operative movement is bringing into circulation 
money that has hitherto been idle. If a productive outlet could be found for this money, 
sufficiently attractive to bring out the hoards there would be some prospect of stimulating thrift 
and of developing the province’s resources. 

3. The difficulty was that if the central banks began to collect money before the prospectus 
was issued, an offence under the Indian Companies Act was committed ; wl\ile if merely promises 
to take a shai'e were registered, there would result much confusion in bringing these promises 
into effect. In so far as central banks would provide facilities for the collection of shares from 
people anxious to subscribe, the legal difficulty would prove no obstacle; but in so far as the 
staff of the Co-operative Department would undertake propaganda in favour of the acquisition of 
shares by small investors, the Companies Act would prove a serious stumbling block. 

4. In actual practice much will depend upon the season of the year at which shares are to 
be subscribed and the state of the preceding harvest. After a good harvest the co-operative 
banks have a surfeit of money which they find difficult to employ. At this time there would 
probably be no difficulty in raising several lakhs of capital for any scheme promising assurance 
of safe return. This, however, involves a further difficulty' that the constructors of the railway 
desire to know a long time ahead the amount of capital which they sliould reserve for local 
investors, and cannot await the reaping of the harvest. 


STATEMENT No. 127. 

J. P. Hardiman, Esq., O.B.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Tenasserim Division. — ^Note dated 

20Tn December, 1920. 

Question No. 1. — I consider that State-ou'ned railways should be managed by companies on 
a profit-sharing basis, my reasons being that State management is less efficient and is wasteful. 
The only system in India of which I have personal experience is the Burma Eailways system, and 
as a member of the travelling public. 

Question No. 3. — I recommend that such companies should be domiciled in the United King- 
dom, the reason being that a competent Board of Directors is more likely to be obtained in London 
than in India. Further, if a board were located in India, there might be the possibili^ of other- 
wise suitable directors being so actively interested in particular industries as to prejudice then- 
impartiality. 

Question No. 4. — ^I consider the existing system suitable. _ • 

Question No. 8. — I consider that it is necessary to consider the possibility of otherwise suitable 
directors being so actively interested in particular industries or areas as to prejudice their 
impartiality. 

Question No. 17. — ‘Writing as the Commissioner of the earliest Civil Division in Burma to 
come under British Administration, which remains after a century’s administration, the most 
backward in the Indian Empire from the point of view of communications, I am emphatically of 
opinion that the supply of funds for railway purposes has hitherto been inadequate, particularly 
in the direction of funds for now construction, which is what the Tenasserim Division wants. 

Question No. 18. — ^I do not consider the policy of devoting most of the capital funds for 
improving of equipment and rolling stock satisfactory, since this results in very- slow development 
of a backward area. The correct policy' is that followed by the Colonial Administrations, namely, 
lo spend all available capital on new lines, which should be at first inexpensively equipped. 

Question No. 20. — I consider that capital should be raised both in India and the United 
Kingdom, not only because the more sources of supply of capital there are the better, but also 
because Indian investors will take a more intelligent interest in the railways if they are financially 
iiitcrested in them. 

Question No. 26 (b). — ^I consider that rates and fares should be raised, so as to prevent rail- 
ways being a burden on the general tax-payer. 

Question No. 27. — ^I consider the results in the case of company-managed railways satisfactory 
to the State and in the case of State-managed railways unsatisfactory. 

The indirect advantage to Government attributable to railway-s through tlie development of 
areas served by them cannot be stated in figures, but in Burma each unit of the population is 
worth about Its. 12 in revenue to Government calculating on Die 1911 population figures 
fl2,115,217) and the 1918-19 gross revenue figure (Paragraph 139, Burma General Administration 
Eeport, 1918-19) Es. 14,64,23,000. 

Qiistion No. 34. — ^It is ver.v generally believed that the rolling stock avilablc on the Burma 
way~( lines is gravely insufficient at certain seasons. 
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STATEMENT No, 128. 

Replies by W. J. Keith. C.I.E., I.G.S., Commissioner, Magwe Division, Burma, to the 

Questionkaike. 

Part I. 

Question No. 1. — 1 consider that railways owned by the State should be managed by com- 
panies on a profit-sharing basis. My knowledge of Indian railways is practically confaned to the 
Burma railwav.s. I first made their acquaintance under State management. My own experience 
is merely that of a member of the travelling public, but in the course of my enquiries^ Settle- 
ment Officer, Meiktila District, during three years 1907 to 1910 I came into contact wth a large 
number of traders and others with experience of sending goods by rail. My opinion, however, is 
not based on experience of the working of the Burma railways but cn my belief that as a general 
rule the State management of a profit earning concern is usually less efficient than private man- 

^ Question No. 3. — consider that all Indian railway companies should dcmiciled m India. 
My chief reason for this conclusion is the necessity of avoiding English income tax if Indian 
capital is to be attracted. _ in, • j 

Question No. 4. — I consider that companies working State railways should be required to 
provide half the capital and should receive half the nett earnings. 

Question No. 6. — ^I consider that if my suggestion that the companies should supply half the 
capital is adopted the interests of Government will be sufficiently secured by reserving the appoint- 
ment of managing director for a nominee of Government and by requiring a reference to Govern- 
ment in certain matters. 

Question No s. — ^The objection to Boards of Directors being domiciled in India on the ground 
that difficulty will be experienced in obtaining continuity in the membership is hosod on the 
assumption that the members will generally be Europeans only tompormly settled in India. This 
objecticn will disappear as Indian capital replaces European and Indian business men talce the 
place of Europeans on such boards. More than one commercial company in Burma has recently 
transferred its headquarters from London to Eangcon, c.g., the Rangoon Electric Tramway and 
Supply Company, Limited, and the Burma Mines. The difficulty about lack of continuity is one 
which must be faced at the outset. 

Question No. 8. — ^My answer is in the negative so far ns Butma is concerned. 

Part 11. 

Question No. 10. — I do not censider that the Railway Board provides a satisfactory system 
of control. I believe that one-man control would be more effective. 

Question No. 14. — I do not consider that the powers of control already possessed by Govern- 
ment have been sufficiently exercised in the public interests. The continuance of the overcrowding 
of third-class compartments and of the system by which railway wagons during the busy season 
are frequently sold to the highest bidder are surely matters which Government could remedy if its 
powers of control were exercised effectively. 


Part 111. 

Question No. 17. — So far as Burma is concerned the supply of funds for railway purposes has 
hitherto been very inadequate. Conditions in the province are such that the chief benefits accni- 
ing from the construction of a railway line are in the form of increased population, of increased 
area under cultivation and of increased prices received by cultivators for their produce. As an 
investment for capital the receipts obtained from the railway may for many years be barely suf- 
ficient to pay running expenses, but this does not mean that the construction of the railway was 
not justified. These remarks have reference to the provision of funds for new construction- As 
regards funds for improvements, the building of the Sagaing bridge over the Irra%vaddy and the 
doubling of the main line from Rangoon to Mandalay are projects which should have been carried 
out long ago. 

Question No. 18. — ^For Bunna the correct policy is to devote the greater portion cf the avail- 
able funds to railway extension rather than to the improvement of equipment and railway stock. 

Question No. 20. — I censider that as far as possible capital funds for the construction of rail- 
ways should be raised in India and that in deciding between rival claims preference should be 
given to tlmt scheme towards which the largest amount of local capital is produced. 

Qtiestion No. 21. — Provincial “Governments and local funds should be permitted to guarantee 
up to half the rate of interest guaranteed by the Government of India under the branch line terms. 

Questio7i No. 23. — ^I consider that premium bonds carrying no interest but eligible for par- 
ticipation in quarterly drawings when the bonds drawn will be repaid in full with the chance of 
participating in a large number of prizes of moderate amounts offer the most promising method of 
obtaining ^ capital for railway purposes from amengst the enormous number of possible small 
investors in India. The knowdedge that the capital is safe and tliat it will be received back some 
day Tvith possibly a considerable accretion in the shape of a prize would be much more attractive 
to the small investor than a certain return in the shape of interest. The expenses of manc^ement 
—the chief objection usually raised to the system of premium bonds— would be reduced to the 
niinimurn. I have no use for a system of premium bonds carrying low interest in addition to 
prizes. Such a system is a compromise which is wholly unsatisfactory. 

Question No. 25. ^A system of premium bonds would not clash vrith Government borrowing 
so long as Government borrowing is carried on on the present line. Persons who would invest in 
premium bonds are n^ per^ns who at present invest in Government securities cr even persons 
who find Post Office Cash Certificates attractive. 

Qiicsfion No. 26 --(a) The answer appears to me to be undoubtedly in the affirmative. 

( 0 ) I consider that raihvay rates and fares should he raised in the same proportion as expendi- 
ture has increased, whatever that mav be, * r i 
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Qucstiou No. 27. So far us 13urina is concerned I have no doubt that the indirect advantages 
accruing to Government from the construction of railways combined with the actual nett profits 
on the Government capital invested have fully justified their constructicn and that the lower the 
percentage of profits has been tlic greater have been the indirect advantages. 

Question No. 28.— I consider that funds granted should never lapse and that sums which have 
not been spent before the 31st hlarch should be added to the budget grant for the followinfr year 
This has been done for the last few years by special arrangement with the Government of India 
in the case of 1 ublic ^iVorlcs Department budgets in Burma where the amount of anv ascertained 
la])se is transferred from the revised estimate to the budget of the coming year in the final issue of 
that budget I also consider that when it appears that the railway receipts for the year are likelv 
lo exceed the budget estimate for that year ^ants for expenditure additional to the budget pro- 
vision should be made so long as no reduction is thereby made in the nett estimated receipts. 

Part IV. 

Question No. 30 . — I was Eevenue Secretary to the Government of Burma from the middle of 
1012 to tho middle of 1919, or for rather more than seven years, and it was part of my duties to 
deal with railway questions other than those in which the Public Works Department was inter- 
ested. I do not remember a single occasion on which the Local Government took any action in 
regard to rates and fares. Unless local officers and j)rovinoial Governments interest themselves 
in these matters and bring to light cases where concessions are called for by local circumstances I 
do not think that Government can ever exercise adequate control over railway administi'ation in 
respect of rates and fares. 

Part V. 

Question No. 34 — The carrying capacity of the Burma railways is usually regarded as in- 
adequate to the requirements of the rice trade which is the chief trade in Buima in which railwoy 
carriage is empkyed. Lack of railway stock is probablj the chief reason for this defect. 


STATJSMliNT No. 129. 

-Memokanuuji o.v the h’ui'unE Management of Inuian Bailways, ey Sir D. 13. Wacua. 

About.three years ago, in response to a request made to me by Sir Bobert Gillau, tho tlieu I’rc- 
sideut of the Bailwaj Board, I had furnished him with a memorandum expressing my views on the 
question of State versus Company management. 1 therein observed that on balancing the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of the two systems I was certainly in favour of the latter. 

2. A further and closer study since of the most authoritative literature on tiie subject has 
amply confirmed me in the views I had originally entertained. Many indeed are the recognised 
experts who have said and written on this all-absorbing subject, which has continually engaged tho 
attention of economists and statesmen of those countries where the largest and the most organised 
sj stems have been in vogue. But for the purpose of this paper I only content myself with quoting 
at some length the deliberate views of two such eminent authorities as Mr. Samuel Dunn, of 
Chicago, and Sh- William Acworth, the President of the present Bailway Committee appointed bv 
the Government of India. Nothing, I am free to confess, has more fortified me in my long-enter- 
tained conviction of the preferability of company management to State than the reasoned conclu- 
sions arrived at by these two railway economists, based on widely-ascertained and closely-examined 
facts of the greatest complexity and diversity. I am not aware of any leading and responsible 
Indian organisation or individual having given a decisive expression on the subject with such wealth 
of authentic data and illustrations, such searching analysis, and such logical precision as thej. 
Neither am I aware (and I stand corrected if I am wrong) that among those who have agitated for 
the substitution of direct State management for the existing management of most of the StaL- 
owned railways by companies any one who has hitherto presented to the public convincing 
evidence in support of his contention Parrot-ciy on a public question of a momentous character, 
far-reaching in its consequences for better or for worse, is to be greatly deprecated, if a just 
and sound decision is to be finally airived at. I am therefore at one with Mr. Dunn when he 
says that “ the effects of every public policy is a resultant of the action and reaction between 
it and the general conditions under which it is carried out. It is difficult enough to anticijiate 
the future efforts of a public policy that has been and is being followed under a known set of 
conditions. But in that case we can, to a large extent, judge of the future by the past and 
the present. It is very much more difficult to foresee the various consequences of trying a 
wholly different policy under the same set of conditions, for then we can only vaguely and 
uncertainly anticipate the action and reaction of the new policy and the conditions on one 
another. Ordinarily, therefore, there is much less danger of a capital mistake being made by 
adhering to, but perhaps also steadily developing and strengthening a policy that has been 
followed with some success under given conditions; and, consequentlj’ it requires less evidence 
in tlie coui-t of reason to justify adhering to an existing policy than to justify adopting a new and 
wholly different one.” If any policy, therefore, demands a radical change at this hour in the 
country, it is the policy of tho future management of Indian railways. -\nd I respectfully submit 
that no care that the Committee may take to recommend a careful policy, after searching investiga- 
tion and examination, will be deemed too little or w'asted. It should be a policy which, when once 
jiractically adopted, would prove to be a success, and not which might have to be reversed a few 
years aftenvards as has been unfortunately the case in Brance, in parts of Germany and elsewhere. 
For it goes without saying that the policy of railway managment is far-reaching in reference to 
the whole domain of Indian finance, Indian trades and industries, and Indian economics generally. 
I therefore further concur with the principle which klr. Dunn inculcates that “ in countries where 
private ownership and management have been tried with considerable spccess, the burden of 
proving that the adoption of public ownership and management is desirable clearly rests with those 
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H'lio ivdvocate tbe chauge to public ownership and management.'' This is the moio imperative at 
the present juncture, having regard to the past history of Indian railway finance. It is a gruesome 
one on which 1 had fully dilated some ten years ago. Whatever the financial blunders and 
whatever the colossal losses which were committed in the past, for 60 years, say from 1800 to 
1910, many an extenuating circumstance, to which it is needless to refer in this place, has been 
urge 1 in reference thereto. But no such circumstances can be reasonably urged at prcsent as "hey 
are all uou-existeut. The history of the costly, nay improvident, policy of railway finance in the 
past should serve as a warning at present. What is imperatively needed, whue recommending a 
new policy, are great foresight and circumspection, ivhicb shall lead to an avoidance of those huge 

financial blunders of a similar character. ' . , • i nr t\ 

3. I now crave leave to reproduce here some of the most pertinent observations of Mr. llunn 
as I consider them to be quite relevant to the inquiry. “ If we broadly consider the experience 
of the leading and typical countries, we can hardly conclude that it indicates that the public 
advantages gained from Government ownership ordinarily are greater than those derived from 
private ownership or the disadvantages suffered from the State ownership are ordinarily less than 
those suffered from private ownership. Besides, the evidence shows that the results to the pubhc 
of Government ownership of railways vary widely. There must be causes of the first importance 
for the differences between the results of State management in Prussia and Japan and in most 
other countries. The main differences between the conditions in Prussia and Japan and in other 
countries that affect State railway management and the results are those between the tempera- 
ments of the peoples, between the forms and character of the governments and between the 
relations of the governments to the peoples and to railway employees.” I have not noticed any 
where that these essential conditions have at all been examined by those who have advocated State 
management of railways in India. 

4. But let Mr. Dmm speak in his own words about the Prussian system which has off and 
on been put forward as a model to follow. “ The Prussian system is highly undemocratic and 
the conditions in Japan are still highly feudal. ... In Prussia, railway labour is forbidden 
to belong to unions, and subject to a discipline hardly less rigorous and exacting than that of 
the army.” I do not believe that commercial India, European and Indian, are keen on the imita- 
tion of this part of the Prussian railway system. Moreover, at present there are no labour unions 
to speak of in India. But it may be taken for granted that the Indian Government will not 
forbid the formation of Labour unions. Indeed so far as the trend of the discussion has recently 
gone on, they would like to see such unions established on well-considered foundations. Then, 
take the case of Japan, another country which is also held up before the Indian Government to 
follow. Says Mr. Dunn, " In Japan loyalty of all classes of the people to their government and 
everything connected with it borders on fanaticism. . . . Since, doubtless, it is owing to 
these differences in conditions that the railway management in Prussia and Japan is a success, 
while in most other countries, it is much less successful, or a failure, as it does not seem logical 
to consider that any other country, in order to attain as high a degree of success jn the manage- 
ment of railways as Prussia and Japan have, must follow the example that Prussia and Japan, 
especially the former, have set in organising and managing their railways. For the people of 
countries such as the United States, France, Canada and Australia to follow the political example 
of Prussia would be for them to revert to a form of government and to political institutions which 
they regard as inconsistent with the rights of the individual to great freedom of action and with 
the right of the people as a whole to govern themselves.” Here, in India, we have just begun 
responsible self-government and the people do require greater freedom of management of their own 
affairs, so that it would be illogical for them to demand railway management of the political 
character of Prussia and Japan. But even apart from the facts as described by Mr. Dunn, if 
Indians are keen on the State wholly and directly managing the Indian system of railways, it is 
to be hoped that the^ will carefully consider the balance of advantages and disadvantages before 
committing themselves to a policy which, after a few years’ experience, it may be found necessary 
to change at an indescribable cost. 

5. Lest it should be considered that I am speaking without the book, I may be allowed to 
bring to the notice of the Committee the deliberate opinion of a famous Eoyal Commission in 
Italy w'hich some 35 years ago exhaustively investigated the question. I reproduce its main con- 
clusions as formulated by President Hadley, of Yale (History of Railway Transportation) ; — 

1. Most of the pleas for State management are based upon the idea that the State 
would perform many services much cheaper than they are performed by private companies. 
This is a mistake. The tendency is the other w-ay. . . . The State is much more likely 
to attempt to tax industry than foster it.” 

2. “ State management is more costly than private management.” 

8. “ The political disadvantages would be very great. Politics would corrupt the rail- 

*way management and the railway management would corrupt politics.” 

Italy nationalised her railways in 1906, despite the Report of the Commission of 1886. 
Switzerland did the same. Recently the French Government has taken over the system of the 
Western Company. Mr. Hadley comments on this as follows: — “ But an impartial studv of the 
railway history not only of the countries mentioned but of State-ownership all over tlm world 
shows little to invalidate and much to confirm the conclusions of the Italian Commission ” A 
largo number, again, of people argue that because the Slate runs the Post Office, the telegraphs 
and the telephones, though with very qualified success, it can therefore run the railways also Tlie 
same plea has been frequently mged by the advocates in this countrv of State management But 
another railway expert particularly points out the fundamental fallacy of that argmnont. For, 
says he, “ in Post Office business, there is no question of varving charges The charge for a 
letter is one pennj from Lombard Street to John o’ Groats. Nor has anyone claimed that a 
nniversal sending out 100,000 circulars should have a reduction on the postage charged because of 
his wholesale quantity. . But if the cost of a postage stamp were a serious amount we may be 
very sure that long ago there would have been an irresistible demand for a tariff varvin" 
according to distance and difference between retail and wholesale consi^mments And this is 
essential to railway working.” ° 
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G. It is to be ijresuiued that we are all well supposed to believe that the State will make 
considerable liuaucial sacrifices and incur oven larger financial liabilities in connection with the 
railways. 

7. Ketuming to Mr. Dunn, the following futtlier observations of a thoroughly businesslike 
character must commend themselves to those who in the matter of railway management would 
take a business point of view ; — '' A Government to be successful in tlie management of large com- 
mercial enterprise must to a very great extent be organised and administered us successful private 
business concerns are organised and administered. The fundamental requisite of successful busi- 
ness management cannot be attained by the simple expedients of transferring concerns from private 
to public ownership. Whether a business is managed or owned by a corporation or owned and 
managed by the public, the owners, in order that it may nin successfully, must choose and retain 
the managers solely because of their special fitness for their duties. Having done this, the owners 
must give the managers wide discretion and authority, specially for dealing with the employees! 
The owners must interfere very little with what the managers do, and ordinarily must try to hold 
them responsible only for general results.” 

8. Without unduly arguing at length this most important point with further details, it may 
sufSce if the following answers are given in the language of Mr. Dunn to the fundamental 
question: Will the adoption of direct State management pure and simple, be, on the whole, 
beneficial to the public? 

(1) The railways of the United States are, considering all pertinent conditions, economically 

managed as an 3 - in the world, and it is, probable that under Government management 
there would be an increase in the total expenses incurred in rendering railway service. 

(2) Under private ownership the development of the railways of the country had gone 

forward at a rate which until recent years, has not been equalled in anj' other 
country. The capacity of the railway trackage and equipment provided in proportion 
to both area and population is not surpassed in any other country. 

(3) The quality of the freight and passenger service rendered here is in most respects equal 

or superior to the quality of that rendered by railwajs in such countries under con- 
ditions at all comparable. 

(4) The service, however, is very deficient aa compared with that of most other countries 

in respect of the extremely important element of safety. But the evidence indicates 
this is due rather to local conditions than to private management, and that the 
situation in this regard probably would not be imposed under Government 
management. 

(oj Passenger rates are probably no higher than in most other countries for similar services, 
but the average rate per passenger per mile is much higher than it is on moat State 
railways; and State railwaj's usually make lower passenger rates than private railways. 

(6) The freight rates of raOways have been, and are yet, based largely on what the traffic 

will bear. In other countries under public management, the domestic freight rates 
are usually based rigidly on distance. The rate-making policy followed in this country 
is well adopted to promoting the fullest development of industry Bird eommerce. 
but it has led to many unfair and extremely harmful discriminations. Public 
regulation has greatly reduced the number of these unfair discriminations and 
doubtless can reduce it further; but in the nature of things, unfair discrimination 
seems more likely to recur under private management than under State management 

(7) The average freight rate per ton a mile is the lowest in the world excepting, apparently, 

that of the State railways of Japan; and relativelj' to the conditions under which they 
are charged freight rates here are probablj’ the lowest in the world. Private 
railways generally tend to make lower freights than State-railways, and low freights 
are of more benefit to the public than the low passenger rates. 

(8) While in many coimtries State railway causes financial losses to the public, in the United 

States, the public derives large sums from the railway's in the form of taxes 
Furthermore, the amount of taxes being collected from them is rapidly increasing 

(9) The condition of the labour employed in the railways of tliis country- relatively is as 

good as that of the labour employed on the railways of anj’ other counti’y; and it 
could not be substantially improved without imposing an additional burden of rates 
on travellers or shippers or both, or an additional biuden of taxes on the general 
public. In either case, the greater part of the added burdens would fall on the middle 
and the working classes in general. 

(10) In view of many other countries with State management of railways and of the 

conditions existing in our own country it would seem that the State management 
here would have a tendency rather to corrupt than to purify parties. Clearly then, 
the preponderance of evidence does not indicate that under existing conditions, at 
least, the adoption of Government ownership in the United States would be 
beneficial to the public. 

9. I am not aware of any crying complaints brought against the management by companies 
of State-owned railways in India. No doubt in many a case there may be a justification for such 
complaints. But they are not of such a character ns could not be removed by special legislation. 
At the same time, it should be carefully noted that thej' do not go so far as to make out anything 
like a conclusive case for pure direct State management. I am fiimly of conviction that were such 
management adopted, not only complaints of a similar nature and many others besides would 
crop up, but that the management would in a few short years bo found to be so intolerable ns to 
give rise to a strong agitation in the country to revert to the existing conditions. The war has 
proved to demonstration in how many important duections the management even temporarili" 
taken over by the Government in England of many an industrial and business concern proved a 
failure. Business men under pressure of enlightened public opinion had had neoessarilj- to be 
invited when matters ^rere going hopelessly wrong under biueaucratie management to put them 
right. They did so. That fact proved to the hilt that the State was not fit to manage colossal 
business matters so well as those engaged in every day private business. Take the case of the 
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Munitions Department. How much o£ waste was incurred? What extravagant prices were paid 
and what corruption jjrevailed? No such evils could ever have arisen under priMite enterprise. 

10. Thus what is most wanted is the wisdom o£ adopting a policy of leaving the management 
of such a colossal industrial enterprise as that of railways to private enterprise, but at the same 
time develop and perfect the existing s5’stem which, in my personal opinion, is a fair success, by 
means of wholesome legislation in consonance with well-founded popular needs and requirements. 
Abuses should be prevented at all costs and hassai'd and by means' of vigilant and honest 
supervision. Were State-owned railways continued to be managed by companies, with all the 
improvements and restrictions called for, it should not be impracticable to develop a railway public 
policy whereby' both the public and the State may be greatly advantaged.^ 

11. I maj" now refer to the views expressed by Sir William Acworth in his most excellent 
work called “ Historical Sketch on State Railway Ownership ” very recently published (John 
Murray). The author in the concluding part of his preface correctly observes that his facts and 
figures, which have not been challenged as inaccurate, “ prove conclusively that a demwratio 
Government cannot with the ordinary political machinery successfully run a commercial business, 
which, nobody can venture to deny, a railway is. At the outset Sir William gives some comparative 
statistics. According to the Prussian Railway Administration Report, “ there were in Europe at the 
end of 1913, 210,390 miles of railways, of which 110,111 were State railways, and there were in 
the whole world nearly 700,000 miles of railways, of which less than one-third were State 
railways. The cajiital invested in railways amounted to 208 billions of marks, saj", in round figures 
10,000 million pounds. It is not possible to work out the respective proportion of State and private 
capital. Suffice to say that whereas 33 nations own their railways in whole Or in part, the United 
States and Great Britain, where the railways are all in private hands, account between them for 
more than half of the world's total railway capital.” But it is needless to further quote 
Sir William’s comparative statistics. It is sufficient to quote here his broad statement ; 

(1) “ That two-thirds of the railway mileage of the world has been provided ; 

(2) “ Two-thirds of the railway capital of the world has been provided ; and 

(3) ■' Two-thirds of the current railway of the world is done by private enterprise,” 
and “ onlj' the remaining third by State undertakings.” 

But what are “ the lessons of experience,” the lessons which the history of railways almost 
dining a centuiy, teach? Su- William Acworth, after verj' terselj' and accurately analysing that 
history, observes: ” Railway history conclusively' refutes the idea that State ownership promotes 
railway development.” After mailing references to the different important systems of railways 
in the world, the author e.xpresses himself ns follows : “ A railway company exists for a single 
end. If an extension offers reasonable financial success, and if capital can be raised on reasonable 
terms a company' will always build it.” I fully concur with this opinion. The e.xperiencc ot 
railways in India is that time out of number the State has been most obstructive to construct 
new railways essentially required for the development of the country’s resources. Time out of 
number the mercantile communities in India have submitted practical proposals for building such 
railways, and it is well-known that they have had to wait for years and years before the Government 
with its tortoise-like machine, could be goaded to build the essential railways. The driving 
force has always come from the mercantile commimities but seldom from Govermnent. One 
important reason alleged was the difficulty of raising capital. Left alone, the diffoient companies 
originally launched by private enterprise could have obtained all the capital. But there were 
so many restrictions in the contracts made by the State with guaranteed and other companies that 
at every' step, the latter were hampered. I myself was against building unprofitable railways with 
breathless space, while irrigation works were starved as I hove shou’n in my brochure on Railway 
Finance. But I must assert that the Government had in the past for long long years delayed the 
construction of new popularly demanded railways absolutely needed for the development of the 
country'. The fact con never be gainsaid. It is writ in large capital letters in the history of 
Indian railways which he who runs may read. Is it possible that with such a history in the past 
the State, when directly managing its own railways, can build economically and speedily the new 
railways w'anted for the country’s industrial development and extended inland and foreign trade as 
a couipauy by private enterprise can ? Says Sir William, “ if even success is problematical, 
ambition and the desire to forestall a possible intruder will usually turn the scale in favoiu- of a 
forward policy. But a Finance Jlinister is quite in a different position. Culls upon him for money- 
coming from a dozen different directions. The Army, the Navy, education, development schemes, 
social betterment, and fifty things more, all press their rival claims. The money is limited. New 
taxes do not conduce to populari^. The budget has to be made to balance and tEe railw-ays go 
short like all other clainrants.” This, indeed, is a true portraiture, and it is to bo feared that 
with the democratic form of government now introduced into India, it is as certain as night follows 
day, that the representatives of the people in the Councils will clamour for such great demands on 
accoimt of education, sanitation, industrial and agricultural development, social welfare and other 
objects, that it will be_ hopeless to get new railways built by the State save by new loans, the 
interest charges on which will be a further binrden on the Indian revenues. Under such a con- 
dition of the near future, it W'ould be a grievous mistake to alter the present policy and agree to 
railway management directly by the State. 

12. 'There is another important point on which it is worth quoting Sir William Acworth ’s 
opinion. “ It is about the quality and cost of service which, it is needless to say, are essential 
factors in tluj consideration of State nersus Company management. The vital question is not' 
concerned n ith construction and capital cost, but with day'-tc-day w-orking of the actual oxisting 
system. Will the public on the whole get better services or lower rates or possibly both these 
advantages ? Sir William Acworth s answer is not mdecisive. He says that on this question 
’’ there is a mass of accumulated information.” There is a difficulty of making a fair comparison 
between one countiy and another. “ National custom differs w'ldely. Tc' give one striMng 
instance. The av^age American railway charges its passenger,? a penny a mile, and admittedly 
makes no profit. The East Indian Railway charges a fifth of a penny a''mile, and makes a hand- 
some profit, means that tho Bengal ryot is content tc travel under conditions of speed and accom- 
modation and convenient frequency of service which imply reductions in operating costs more 
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tliau counterbalancing the five-fold reduction of charge and oven the 0‘2d. rate is a much larger 
tax on the incorne of the ryots than the Id. rate is upon that of the American labourers, etc. 
AVhat shall be said? Would it be reasonable to say that all things considered, the passenger fares 
in America are really lovi'er than those in Bengal, in spite of the fact that in Bengal a man' can 
travel five miles at the price cf one mile in the States? hlust it not be acknowledged that where 
conditions are so absolutely different, one cannot really compare but can only contrast? If com- 
parisons are to be of value they must be made where conditions are, if not similar — that wo shall 
never find — at least as similar as may be. Tliis much seems clear. Given tevo countries in which 
the standard of living and^ the purchasing power of money are substantially the same, and where 
the quality of railway service is substantially the same also, the country in which the rates charged 
are lower is the best served by its railways.” This is a clear exposition as regards comparisons and 
contrasts. But unfortunately in India, the advocates of State management do not seem to have 
at all given the slightest consideration to the circumstance to which Sir William refers There has 
been no reasoned statement of facts touching the quality and cost of service. 

13. Then take the question of freights. “ It is a matter of common Icnowledge,” says the 
same authority, “ that the freight rates of the United States are out and away lower than those 
of any other country with which comparison can reasonably be made. The figures fer the average 
receipt of ton mile for Germany and France are nearly double those for America, 0 C8d. per ton 
mile respectively ns against 0 37d. and all the other countries of Western Europe except Belgium, 
are higher than France. The Belgian rate is 0‘66d. As we get towards the East, rates fall. In 
Bussia the average is 0'47d., in Japan 0'43d. and finally in India it gets down tc 0 37d., which is 
the same as the American figui'e. The reason why Oriental rates are low is obvious. Eoughly 
half the cost of railway operation is dteect labour cost, and in Japan a railway employee earns two 
shillings and in India one shilling, whereas in America he earns a sovereign. IWiy then are not 
the rates still lower? Because it needs many orientals to do the werk of one American, with his 
efficient methods and his labour-saving appliances. To give an instance, railway embankments 
in India were, till quite recently, and probably are still, constructed by gangs of coolies running to 
and fro with small budeets of earth upon their heads.” All this is perfectly true. The same may 
be said of Indian operatives in cotton mills. Though labour is comparatively cheap in Indian and 
very dear in Lancashiro mills, it is an absolute fact, based on a careful examination of production 
per spindle in the two countries, that despite dearer labour wages, Lancashire is in reality cheaper 
so far, having regard to the efficiency and intelligence of work. 

14. Next, it cannot be gainsaid that private i-ailways lead in inventions and improvements. 
Says Sir William; “ In all the history of railway development, it has been tbe private companies 
that have led the way ; the State systems have brought up the rear. It will be difficult to point 
tc a single important invention or improvement the introduction of which tbe world owes to a 
State railway.” In India the State is as slow as the mule in point of improvements and inven- 
tions as Prussia, which the advocates of State management constantly point out (no doubt ignor- 
antlj’) as a model to follow! It is the same Prussia, which Sir William says, clings to old 
machinery and old methods I But where is the enlightened advocate of State management^ of 
Indian railways who cares to learn that " railroading,” as Sir William obseiwes, “ is a progressive 
science. New ideas lead to new inventions, imply new plant, new methods. Another means 
spending of much new capital to be recouped by larger economics later on The State official 
mistrusts ideas, pours cold water on new inventions, grudges new expenditure.” Very true. If 
the Government of India has been known to be so backward in tbis respect what may be the ease 
with the new democratic Ccuncils? It is extremely doubtful whether the pound-wise and penny- 
foolish policy will ever come into play? And what may be the result? It need not be foretold 
fhat State management, if introduced, will be a byeword of reproach and the subject cf the most 
bitter criticism. 

16. Yet another point to be touched is civilianism in railway matters. Sir William Acworth 
says: — “ Eailway management on its main sides of policy, operation and traffic, is essentially a 
commercial business, requiring commercial training and commercial aptitude. The railwayman, 
if he is to serve his customers and his shareholders properly must look ahead, plan boldly for the 
future, and not fear to take risks. His mind must be alert to recognise and use every new 
technical imporevement, so that he may give the best possible service at the minimum possible 
expense. He must be quick to observe the course of trade, the change of demand, the potentiali- 
ties of new markets and new sources of supply and to adjust his tariffs accordingly. Above all he 
must keep abreast of his work, however arduous. If he fails — at least in the employ of a private 
company — ^he gees and a better man takes his place.” This is again too true; and in India the 
civilian is supposed to be a superman ! As the late 'Earl J ohn Bussell once observed, he is good 
enough to govern a State or man a navy or command the army or grow a potato! Instances have 
been numberless where a civilian is pitchforked to talre charge of duties or work of which he has 
nc conception or in which he never has had a training. Even to-day, not to go too far, we have 
civilians who are at the head of an Improvement Trust and a Port Trust. Civilians are pitch- 
forked into such places where a life-long experience in engineeping or estate-managing and in trade 
and commerce are required. Practically the work is done by other officials who arc trained. All 
the same the civilian is at the head. It is so in Bombay as regards the Improvement Trust 
and Port Trust. It is so in Calcutta as far as the Improvement Trust is there con- 
cerned! The unwisdom of placing a square man in a round hole seems to be in India the very 
acme of administrative statesmanship. Is it a wonder if Sir William asks whether anyone can 
e.xpect the qualities needed for a railway chief from a State official?" He quotes in answer to 
his question a passage from the Italian Commission — the same to which reference has been made 
in the earlier part of this memorandum and on which Mr. Hadley has based some of his inferences. 
*' It is true,”^says Sir W’Oliam Aewerth, “ that the Commission wrote 40 years ago, but human 
nature has not greatly altered in the interval.” Certainly not. The passage runs thus: " On a 
State railway system the personnel would be chosen according to Civil Service rules. Seniority 
would count more than merits or special qualifications. There would be bureaucratic dHatoriness 
incompatible with railwaj"^ service. This applies specially to the Executive officers who need to 
have in the highest degree industrial energy, initiative in planning improvements, commercial 
intelligence, essential in controlling the various claims of expenditure ; who have to encourage 
traffic, improve service, maintain discipline and so ferth The chief officers and their personal 
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too, I'nrliiUi iidvoc-ales of State iiintiagcnieiil. of railways, must l>o presumed, to Iw ignorant of what 
is likely to bo in store when State management is nnfcrlunntely resolved upim. 

10. Neither ean State-managed railways turn out so profitable as under eompnnv manage- 
mont. Sir Mb'Iliam Acworth savs:— “ Tn the two countries wbrre the railways are still wholly in 
private ownership, the United States and the United Kingdom, nationalisation cannot bo justified 
on the ground of inch of private enterprise. Nor is it neccsMir>' to nvoid nbus-'O^. for Uitsc u>usrs 
can either bo prevented or cured liy adeiiiml<‘ State regulation and supervision, ciirtticr it docs 
not apjioar that tlio Stale i.s likely to build railway.s clieapcr. Still loss, tliaf it will surpass private 
companies in cfViciciicy of maiiageiiiLiit. and will therefore have available more net revenue to lio 
applied eitlior to improvement of serviee or roductien of rales in flio coiiniry as a whole . ■ . . 
“ With the cxccjition of tlio South African Ufominion, Prussia is the only country where tfie State- 
system shows a substantial profit after payment, of operating expenses and interest on capitel, 
and this fortunate position Prussia owes to two tilings. It tionght (tie railways at a mo--t ojijior- 
tiiiiD moment, just before the great industrial and eonimervia! development that lias made mcdem 
Germany ; and the Govcnimoiit. has liccn powerful enough lo mninlnin the scale of rates as prne- 
tioally iinnltorcd over a long series of years Belgium roughly makes both ends meet. Rwilv.er- 
Innd the same. Tlic smaller German Rinles and the .\tistralasian. speaking broadly over .a series 
of years, have to make up some jiai't of their interest ebatges rut of general taxation; -Austria, 
Italy and Franco produce dejilorable fmaiieinl results.” 

17. Lastly Sir William Aewortli dilates on the jiarrol-ery generally raised by advocates of 
Stale management that rates and fares would be more C(|tiitab!y adopted. Ifero are bis reasons 
against such n delusion. “ Tlie claim that tlic State will adjust nites and fares niort erjuitably 
is more diflicult tn deal with. Tlie famous Prussian Finiinee Minister, Von Mi(|tiel, asserted eatn- 
gorieally that the pcssihlo policy for a Stale system was lo adopt a rigid tan'iT uniform over (he 
whole country. Another is, in fact, the Prussian system. For .'00 miles tiie rate of norinat tariff 
is ten times that for GO miles. Wniether this is equitable is aiiotluir (iuc«tion. H dogs not cost 
tiio railway ten times as much to do the Inisiness. Nor docs it sfoiii to he treating the trade in 
accordance with the eminn of taxation which says that the end lo be aimed at is equality of sneri. 
fict by the taxpayer. Be that as it may. while snob a policy is jmssihle for Prussia, with only a 
small seaboard, and whore tlu' Gevernnu nt not only owns railways, hut the canals, il is unthink- 
able in England or .America, Imagine an English Government charging from London to Ediii- 
hiirgh ten time.s as much for the first 40 miles out of London The only result would he to drive 
the whole of the trafile to the coasting steamers.” 

18. It may now ho instnietivc to quote the coneliisirns arrived nt by Sir William Acworth 
on a careful and cxlianstivo study of railway history very iniicli ns Air. Dmin has. He first gives 
flic summing up of tlio cnnelusioiis by President TTndioy of flic Italian Bailway rnmmission. This 
need not be repented ns it lias already been quoted. .Says Sir William that he has made an 
attempt to bring his Iiistory of railways up-to-date — ” hampered Ity (ho condition that the most 
important facts of conlomporarv history are not always those tjint can he most readily published.” 
The conclusions, however, of the Italian Commission, in liis opinion. ” still seems to stand firm." 

" The essential lesson of history may be said to be this. It is impossible to obtain sniisfnetorv 
results on Government rnilwavs in a democratic State unless the manngemont is cut loose from 
direct political control. . In France, in Belgium, in Italy, parliamentary interference has 

noycr boon abandoned for a moment. AA^itbont imputing a double dose of original sin to poli- 
ticians, it is easy to see uby this bappens. The railways belong to the people. Parliament is 
the autliorisod ropresentntivo of (he people. Tt scorns tbcreforc, to (be ordinary eitiren, onlv 
right and natural that Piirliiunent should control the inaiiagcirK^it of the people’s rnilwavs. ' .Anil 
yet facts are .stubborn things, and the facts show that Parliumontary interference Inis mean! 
running the railway, not for the benefit of (he people at large, but to satisfy Irs'al and seetional. 
or even personal interests, Tlicy show further that under Parlinmentari- manngemont it is 
onsior to got money for big sehomes of new construction tlinn for inconspieiiniis dav-to-dnv better- 
ments and improyemcnts, wliicli jirobnbly would prndiieo nuieli greater public licnefik Rome 
day perhaps, haying learned wisdom by experience, a iinrliament and a people mav recognise 
tiiat management for the people is not necessarily management bv the people - fliat there are 
brnnclios of government, besides yie judicial braneb, misuited ter popular iiitorforence • and 
may establish a pominnenl State railway organisation, with its own Board of Arnnn-omont ’ with 
Its own separate Budget, and entirely independent of jiarliamentnrv control but controlled 
where necessary, lik-e any private company, by jndieinlly-mindod Bailwav Committee required 
Mso like a private company to earn a dividend ter its sliaroliolders. the people. And then a 
Ooyernmont railways m a democratic State will have lost its force But 
hitherto, no Parliament and no people have recognised this fact, oven thou'^h it stands out 

boipfits son-ed by private enterprise sliall save the people from nil f "V * 
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7 management as above, I should sav. in 

miswcr jo Question hlo. 3 (part 1) that a company should be domiciled in England with a 
Board «>ere, but haying m India a local board which would be in a position to inform the 
London Board from trae to time of tlie needs and requirements of the public, so that the neces- 
sary action might bo taken as speedily as possible. The London Board should not bo diIator^^ in 
the transaction of all business. Thus consideration of .a given subject and decision thoi-eon 
should be expeditious for- pui|oses of executive action. There is a long-standing complaint that 
the London Boards of the different companies take an unconscionably long time to arrive at 
decisions. J he importance of the retention of a company’s head office in London is essential 
for purposes of finance, supply of rolling stock and other railway materials and so forth and for 
purposes of consultation with experts and the India Office. The local Board will be able to 
supply all necessary information of an accurate character to help the London Board There will 
thus be a mutual advantage on botli sides in the final disposal of all business as it arises from 
time to time. 1 do not approve of a company wholly domiciled in India. It will hardlv be help- 
ful and adynntngeous. 'J here are a number of matters which could be effectively' attended 
to and concluded m London alone.' 

20. I approve of the expediency of allowing companies to hold relatively small share of 
the capital and to receive a proportional share of the net earnings. No other alternative would 
be ns suitable as this. 


21. My answer to Question No. 3 will meet the criticism refeired to in Question No. 5. 

22. I am of opinion that the paramount interests of government will be very fairly and 
satisfactorily safeguarded by the method I have suggested in my answer to Question No. 3. 

23. I do believe that continuity will never be maintained by a Board domiciled in India 
unless it is wholly constituted of Indians which, under existing conditions, and for some years to 
come, will not be possible. Members of a Board domiciled in India will continually change as 
a matter nf course — a state of things in no way desirable in the interests of the public and the 
Government alike. 


24. Directors of Boards in London should be as far as possible persons of an impartial 
character and men who will not grind their own axe to the disadvantage of common interests. 
This is the danger to' be guarded against in the future constitution of London boards. Similarly 
members of the local board of a company should be selected from business persons of experience 
hu£ not known to push the interests of certain classes of trades and industries at the expense of 
others. They should be men of grit not amenable to pressure or influence of any kind, men in 
wliom the public — Indian and European — ^will have every confidence. I should limit the number 
of a local board to three ; for it would be difficult to find a large number of persons of that grit 
of character and sterling honesty to cany' on communications with the London Board mpartklhj 
so as not to mislead them or misrepresent the facts. They need not be necessarily more skilled 
in railway worlr. Biishtcss vieit are essential; for after all the local board will have more or less 
to redress grievances in reference to bvsiii-ess by business men coming doily in contact with 
questions of railway transport. 'Where expert knowledge purely of railway construotion and 
railway technicalities are concerned, the local board can always invite such for consultation 
and advice. Question 9 is answered by all that I have said in the foregoing. 


Part II. 

26. The Bailway Board ns at present censtituted is unsatisfactory. I should prefer 
business men conversant with the railway needs and requirements from each of the principal 
provinces should be selected. Say, six or seven or so. Beyond these business men, there should 
be three expert engineers, not necessarily engineers belonging to companies. But they must be 
i-eal experts in all matters of railway engineering. The Government should appoint a President, 
a thorough Inisiness man who combines business knowledge with some expert knowledge also. 
The Board should thus have no more than 11 persons, and the votes will thus be 7 to 4 or 7 to 5 
in case the President gives his casting vote. In such a case Goveniment should finally review the 
proceedings of a'aubject thus decided by the Board. In fact, the Government would act as the 
umpire and the final decision will rest with them. I sugge.st this course in cases only whore tlie 
President is obliged to'gpve his casting vote. 

26. In answer to Question No. 12, I may say that from my experience of one or two matters, 
I do not thiulc the way iii which the Eoilway Boai'd decides is satisfactoiy. The members seem to 
bo more or less not open to views other than those to which they' are committed Tliey act on 
foregone conclusions, and besides are more or less obstructive to progress besides dilatory in 
despatch of business 

Part III. 

27. As to Part MI, I am afraid opinions will differ. 1 myself think that as far as possible 
all borrowings by government on account of railwaj^s slioulcl be in India and that the loans shouiu 
tetminate say, at the end of 30 or 40 years. At the same time, the Government should provide a 
sinking fund, by statute, as the Government is bound to set apart ffiom the general revenues 
the annual sum which at interest might accumulate equal to the original amount of the joan 
borrowed. India has greatly suffered in the past by reason of there being absolutely no provision 
made in the original contracts of guaranteed companies for the repayment of capital by sinking 
funds. Perhaps the Indian revenues in the early days of railway era in India were too poor to 
provide such sinking funds. But Indian revenues are now in a healthy condition. It 
admitted that there will be largo demands in the immediate future for inany an important object 
of public utility. If the revenues will not suffice, additional taxation will have to be necessarily 
provided. Beyond taxation, there should be a statutory provision obliging Government to ntiiise 
the annual net profits of railways, which are now swept away into the general revenues, for the 
jiurpose of sotting apart the sinking funds. The ultimate financial gain to the public will be 
great. What has been happening for years past is that tlio net railway gain goes to the Ireasury. 
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Thi.s is expended for pui-poses of general administration. That should be pub a stop to at once. 
It will be found that for the last 12 or 15 years the Government annual finances, in a majority of 
oases would have shown a deficit instead of a surplus. That deficit has been concealed by reason 
of this manipulation of the net railway surplus. It has also led to great extravagance in civil 
expenditure so that not only will extravagance be cheolced, but the reserve will act as a fund 
to meet future terminable loans as they expire. I am sorry I have little time to explain this most 
important matter of railway finance at length, bub I have more than once informally brought 
the present method, which in my opinion, is very unsound, to the notice of more than one Tfinance 
Minister. Even I had alluded to it in some of my observations on the annual Budget in the 
Imperial Council. But, perhaps, with the changes that have taken place under the reformed 
Constitution, there will be enough to be said on this all-important subject of Indian railway 
finance, to which I have paid the closest and most continued attention for the last 80 years. 
Meanwhile, I may be permitted to say that it is worse than useless to offer any criticism, though 
I can fill sheets with statistics, on the two tables of earnings underlying Question No. 27. As a 
matter of fact both company railways and State-managed railways have tinned the corner only 
during the last ten years. Tkom the commencement of railway construction in 1849 down to 
1910, there was no such financial result of railways as a whole by way of “ net gain.” It was 
invariably a “ net loss.” No doubt the East Indian and Rajputana Malwa Railways showed a 
net gain, but it was not so with any other railway. According to the official returns an annual 
loss averaging one crore was incurred. And no State railway incurred a heavier loss than the 
N.W. Railway, which was long Icnown as the Cinderella of railways. Of course, the corner was 
satisfactorily turned from 1910. The record earnings since 1916-17 are no doubt more or less 
owing to war. It remains to be seen what they may be during the current year. Looldng at the 
disappointing financial results of 60 years ending 1910, 1 would rather offer no opinion on the two 
tables of net gain, inasmuch as the gain shown during each of the three years must be deemed 
as fortuitous and cannot with confidence be asserted ns an index of what may be the gain for 
the coming years. The railways have been charging heavily for freights on coal, with this disadvan- 
tage that all industries have bad to buy coal at prices which will not pay during normal times. If 
cotton mills in Bombay have been able to hear this large expenditure on coal, it is simply because 
these too have been earning abnormal profits. These will not last long. Tlie margins of profit 
must diminish, so with other large industries where coal is an important item of expenditure in 
production. Railway freights of the future will have to be adjusted to the burdens of trades 
and industries. No freights can be levied which really cannot be borne by these. To force them 
signifies so much hampering of industries. 

28. I am therefore not in a position to show that the results shown in the two tables are 
" satisfactory to the State and to the public.” Seemingly they are, but whether they will be so 
permanently or even better is problematical. 

29. As I have long been of opinion that the entire 8.ystem of budgetting of the Government 
of India is not onlv obsolete hut faulty and unbusinesslike, it necessarily follows that the railway 
budget is also faulty. The whole system demands a radical overhauling. 


Part IF. 


30, I am not in a position to say one way or the other in reference to the questions of rates 
and fares. I am aware of serious complaints by Indian merchants about the way in which freights 
are regulated. They have more than once memorialised the Government on the subject of differ- 
ential treatment, that is, preference by rebate and Irindred reductions given to influential European 
merchants which are denied to Indian. How far the complaint is founded on facts, I have no 
means of judging. But when it has been ascertained on the authority of Western railway experts 
that abuses have prevailed on American, German, English, French and other railways in this 
matter, there is a likelihood that such abuses have prevailed in the system of Indian railways 
too. All that I should say in this place is that railway goods rates should be so fixed as to prevent 
abuses by way of secret bargains. There should bo equality of interests. There should be no 
favours to one set of traders and industrialists against another. Given a business-like Railway 
Board of independence and impartiality the chances are that complaints in future under this 
head will be few or next to nothing. At the same time the railway legislation should be of so 
strict a character as to achieve the same end. 


31. Lastly, I must sa,v that the carrying capacity of the various railways is very inadequate, 
f^ere has been for years a paucity of wagons to carry heavy produce. The rolling stock impera- 
tively needs sufficient addition which can be brought up to the necessities of the country say by 
annual accretions extending over five vears. But this difficulty will never be cured' till' the 
remedies suggested by Messrs. Gattie, Homiman and other experts have been adopted. There 
rernain so many sick wagons. The fact is established that there has been an enormous draw- 
back by reason of the cwelessness of haulage and regulating of wagons. As a rule no wa^on 
sliould remain idle. But if it does, it should be for the minimum number of days in a year. It is 
liere that the closest attention of Indian railway experts should be concentrated. If a really 
efficient system is devised, it would prove of the utmost advantage to the State by way of economV 
expenditure, and to the public by way of expansion and development of further 
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appendix. 


Statement showing Net Surplus or Deficit of Awnttat -at ^ 

SrronrTTt! m ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, EXCLUDING NeT EAILWAY 

Surplus, for Ten Years from 1909-10 to 1918-19. 

Annual Parliamentory Bctum of Nei Eevenue and Expenditure.) 


1509-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- lG 
1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Year. 


Net Surplus 
according 
to 

Annual Accounts. 


Not Deficit 
according 
to 

Annual Accounts. 


Net Annual 
Railway Surplus. 


Net Deficit ( — ) 
or Surplus (-p) 
after 

excluding net 
Railway Surplus. 


Total 


Million £. 
O-GOG 
3 -930 
3-940 
3-107 
3-312 


7- 478 

8- 087 


20-4GG 


Million £. 


1-785 

1-888 


2-820 


Million £. 
0-824 

2- 017 

3- 787 

4- 803 
4-789 
2-158 
4-075 
7-481 
7-914 

10-5G8 


Million £. 
— 0-218 
+ 1-919 
+ 0-153 

- 1-696 
+ 2-477 

- 3-743 

- 5-963 

- 0-003 
+ 0-173 
—13-888 


6-493 


48-41G 


-25-443 


N.B. — It will bo scon that but for the railway surplus swept into the General Account, there 
was a true annual deficit averaging 2'54 million £. 


STATEADDNT No. 130. 

The Honourable Hrisuikesu Laua, C.I.E., Calcutta. 

The following answers to the questions contained in the Questionnaire will indicate my views 
on the policy to bo followed in the management of railways in In(^a owned by the State, as 
stated in the Terms of Eeference of the Indian Railway Committee; — 

Tho Management of Bailtuays Owned by the State, 

Questions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 9. — ^It is well known that both the systems of State and 
Company managomonts have their advantages and disadvantages, the former being run for 
militaiy and political purposes, and tho latter for private profit. It is understood that State 
management has tho interests of the public at heart, but experience has shown in other countries 
that it is too costly, and at the same time inefficient. The combination of the two systems on 
a profit-sharing basis under State control will bo of immense benefit to the country. As an instance, 
I may cite tho management of the East Indian Railway, which, however, during the years of 
war, has greatly been hampered by want of funds for renewals, etc. There should be formed a 
Local Board with executive iiowers to look into the workings of railways. This combination will 
necessitate the establishment of a Board of Directors domiciled in India for the efficient control 
of railway administration as well as for promptly deciding cases of importance and urgency, and 
this will rectify tho defect of a London board which are “ out of touch with Indian conditions 
and requirements,” and no undesirable delay will occur in settling references. But it must be 
clearly understood that the functions of tho two boards should bo clearly defined and demarcated, 
so that there would be no conflict as regards tho duties to be assigned to each. _ The London 
board would bo entrusted with the work of raising loans at cheap rate in England if it could not 
bo rmsed here, for the purchase of stores at fair rates if not available in India, and for the. 
appointment of trained men for the purpose of good management in India, while the Local Board 
would exercise direct control over the clerical staS and the administration of railways in India 
generally. 

Question No. 4. — Tho existing system is to allow the working companies an interest in the 
undertakings entrusted to them by permitting them to hold a relatively small share of the capital 
and to receive a proportionate share of tho net earnings. Over and above this, the compames 
should be given tho dividend at the fixed rate if guaranteed. _ 

Question No. 6. — ^In the case of railway companies being domiciled^ in India, a permanent 
chairman should be appointed by Government together with two railway experts, and the 
remaining members will represent the various interests with which the railways have connection, 
and they will bo both Europeans and Indians, the latter predominating in order to help the 
rising Indian industries. Tho adoption of this proposal would secure continuity, and safeguard 
the paramount interest of Government. 

Question No. 8. — do not think that tho impartiality of any director actively interested in 
particular industries or areas can be so affected as to produce any baneful influence upon the 
deliberations of the board consisting of so many members who have got their respective interests 
to look after. 


Uaihvciy Board and the Government of India's Control. 

Questions Nos. 10 and 11. — The present Railway Board should be reconstituted and enlarged 
in such a way as to include therein representatives of commerce and industry and various other 
interests, both Indian and European. The Indian element should be strong,^ so that there ^ould 
be no undue tendency on the part of the Board to conduct the railway administration more in the 
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iaterests of foreign enterprise flmn in those of the Indmn. As an niRtuncc in point, the niajontj 
of tho Indian collieries are starved for want of wagons and no remedy has yet been buggesled iol 
transport facilities to meet their pressing complaints, riio Bailway Board should exeioiso control 
over all the local boards and should see that the rates should be such as to help tlie development of 
trade and industries to the fullost_possible extent, keeping in view the policy of minimum of 
profit with the maximum of traffic.” 


Bnihvui/ Fiiiaiwc. 

Qitcslion No. 17 . — 1 reply in a general way that the supply of funds to the railways was quite 
inadequate to moot all their requirements in the matter of repairing rolling stocks, etc. 

Question No. 18. — It was not coiisidcred satisfactory that the greater jiart of the capital funds 
should be used in the improvement of the rolling stock and equipment. Railway extension is abso 
lutely necessary, and a fair portion should be employed in it. 

Question No. 19. — l^unds are required, and about eight to ten cvorcs of rupees, at least, are 
required for capital purposes annually. 

Question No. 20. — Yes. 

Question No. 22. — For tho main lines tho capital must be raised by the Govoriimciit, and for 
other lines by private companies. . . 

Question No. 25. — ^If three to four crores of ruiices arc raised in India for railway purposes it 
will not interfere with the ordinary Government borrowings. 

Question No. 20. — (a) G'lio general revenue position of the Govcrimioiit of India exercises a 
detrimental effect to railway improvement and development, as the revenue is generally diverted to 
other purposes at the expense of the railway. 

(6) Railway rates will have to be enhanced to a small extent in view of the increased rate of 
interest, but it should not be so raised ns to be considered a hardship by the trade. 

Question No. 28. — The ” lapse ” system is a vicious system, and, so far ns the railways arc con- 
cerned, it should be kept in aboj'anco. The unspent balance should be allowed to bo brought for- 
ward for the next 5'ear. 


STA'miENT No. 131. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur A. K, G. Aiimkd Tiiamuy Mauic.mh. Member, Council of Slate.— 

Memoiiandum i)Ati;i) 25tii Janu.miy, 1921. 

I am a leading mcroluuit of several years staiiduig in the Madras Presidency. I have also 
been the Passenger Agent of the British India Steam Navigation Company at Neguputam for 
several years. I am the President ot tho Nega])atam Taluk Boai-d wliioh owns the largest mileage 
of railways in the Province. I am also the Chairman of the Municiiial Council, Nagapatum. I 
had also been a member of the I.Iadras Legislative Council for eight years and served in several 
committees, such as Ship Building Committee, Civil Supplies Committee, etc. I am also n 
member of the Landing and Shipping Fees Committees, Ncgapatain. My experience of railway 
administration is confined ciily to the railway system in the Madras Presidency. During the 
eight long years tliat I have sat in the Madras Legislative Council several questions connected 
with railway administration have been discussed, and I c.au speals with )>oi-sounl experience of the 
helplessness of tho Local Government in the matter of railway admiiiistrnlion. 

I do not propose to answer seriatim all the points raised in tho (lucslionvairr, nor can 1 pro- 
fess any special knowledge of the tecliiiicalities of the railway administration. I shall therefore 
confine myself to a mere expression of my personal cxjierieiice and views on what 1 think should 
be the future policy cf the State in the matter ot railway' ndministnitiou in this country. 


State versus Couipauy Maiuiyeiucnt. 


The question whether the railway ornied by the State should bo iiiaiiagud directly by tho 
State, or by the companies on a profit-sharing basis, is a very simple one, and there can bo but 
one answer to it. No financier, much less a European financier, would invest his money will- 
ingly rvith any philanthropic objects. Ho will always have an eye cu getting a Butliciout return 
for his iuvestment. It naturally' follows that (o achiovo his aim, he should choose either ot the 
two alternatives, increase of tho fares and rates or reduce the comforts of tho public to tlio lowest 
possible minimum. It is true there are certain limitations in tho agreements entered into between 
the Secretary of State and the railway' com]umies, by which the former has retained ])owor to 
settle the classificaticn of goods and to authorise maximum and minimum rates within which the 
companies shall be entitled to charge the public for the conveyance of passengers and goods of 
each class, but the retention of such power in the hands of an individual 6,000 miles off from the 
actual scene of operations, and under the direct influence ot the directors in charge of the mann"e- 
ment of the companies precludes all possibility of bis understanding the real situation and Gie 
actual needs and wants. The companies have therefore at present a free hand in raisin'^ the rates 
3?^ , f- willioiit shewing any justification whatsoever for the increase, 

ihe relafaonship that now exists between the guaranteed railway companies now workin" railwavs 
and the Government is stated to be : . o j 


(1) The lines that they work are the property of the State. 

(2) The greater part of tlie capital is tlie property of the Government, cither through havini- 

been ongmally supplied by it or through the acquisition of tho Government cf the 
rm ^ companies interests on the termination of old contracts. 

M hen funds am required for furl, her capital expenditure the Government has the option 
f either pim idmg them or of calling upon the eomjiany to provide them Tlie 
ZvS guaranteed mtei-cst at a fixed rate on its capital; and similai- 

payments out of the earnings are paid to the Govcriinicut. If alter these have 
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boon iniirlo, surpluf, jn-olits ronmin, they .‘iro divided betu-oen tlio Govemmeut and the 
conii)!m> in tlio various proportions provided for by contracts. The company’s 
sltai-c IS III aJl cases only a small fi-aetion of the Government’s share. 

pi) All ihe contracts except cno, whicli is fora fixed tenn of 25 years, are terminable at the 
option of the bocrotary of State, at speeitied dates, and on termination the 
paiiy s capital is repayable at par. 


com- 


It will thus be seen that the Govemiiient lias the largest interest in the railways and this is 
due to the fact that the railways arc recognised as a means of public conveyance in the interests 
of ho pcoplo of the countrj-, to promote their interests and well-being. The necessity for great 
and rapid extension r f the railway f-ystem was recognised oven so eai-ly as 1880, by the Famine 
ConimiPsioner.s, appointed after the great famine of 1878, for the very same reasons. If, there- 
/oi\3, the object of the con^-truction of railways cn a larger scale is to be achieved, the Government 
which IB morally bound to promote the int<.rcsts and the well-being of tbe people should take up 
the maiii^cmeut of the railways in their own linnds and not allow them to bo run by companies 
on a profit-Klinniig basis. J ho main object of railways should bo the maximum eemfort and con- 
S'onience to the public nt the minimum cost possible. 

This brings me to (he question of private enterprise. The Famine Commission of 1880 ro- 
inarkcd that tlicre would he manifest advantages in giving free scope to the extension of railways 
by private enterprise if it wore possible." The District Boards of this Presidency have shown a 
retnurknblo jiublie s]iirit, and I am sure my own District Board has taken the lead in undertaking 
the construction of branch and feeder lines, and beside-; several linos already eonstruoted, they have 
scliemcs for tlio coiistnietioii of nearly 000 miles of railways in the various districts of the province 
But progress in (his direction is iniitodcd on account of the objections taken by the railway eom- 
pnnics, who liavc consistently op|)Oscd the construction of these lines, though urgent and essential 
from the public point of view, on llic ground Hint they will affect tlicir regular course of trnflic. 
'I’iiis only sujiports tlio view that I Iinve above set forth, that the railway companies care more for 
their profits rather than for the convenionco and v.’olfare of the jniblic I can quote a particular 
instance in this province itself. I myself moved a resolution in the Madras Legislative Council for 
the extension of the Tnrijore District Board Railway line from Vcdarainam to Point Cnlmorc with a 
view to fncilitule trafl'ic between Ccyion and India, but the railway eomjinny is reluctant to ngi'ce 
to this, on the ground that it will affect their traffic now diverted through Danuslikodi and Tuticorin 
at enormous cost. I'nreasonable claims for compensation for sliort circuiting are not also un- 
common. The State, if it managed the railways, will deal with these questions from a broader and 
public point of view, and progress in the direction of private enterprise would be greatly accelerated. 


I am not uiimiiidfui of (lie fact tiint the railway companies have ciitorcd into agreements with 
Ihe Secretary of State to worlr out tlieir lines for ii pnriicular period If, however, it is possible to 
terminate the existing contracts, this should be done at once in the larger interests of the public. 
This brings mu now to the question of finance to meet the railway companies’ share of the ciqiital. 
\Vc have, tliercforc, to consider if the Govcrnincnt of India will be in a ])oaition to pay off tlicse 
pinounts. Already largo loans luivo been raised by the Govemiiient in 1812-13, ISul-fifi, 1805, 1870. 
1880, 100001, carrying Oj per cent, interest, income-tax payable But the subsequent raising of 
loans at higher rates of interest free of incniiic-tax has created di'-satisfaetion in the public mind in 
(bo matter of invcstnienl in Government loans. To cn«o the sitimtion iiiul to create confidence in 
the public mind, either the old loans eiiiTying ii lesser rale of interest slioiild bo repaid or interest 
should bo allowed fo llieni at the liiglier ralc.s now given. If either of those courses is adopted 
public confidence will be rcslorcd and Indian capital will be fortiicoining. 'The question will then 
hr- wliollicr railwny.s pay to meet the interest witliout involving* any additional burden on the State. 
This is a perious quostion wliieli requires the careful considoratinn of the f'onimittce. The 
imtionah’sntion of railways will also nlTord wider scope for Indians to enter (he higlier grades of rail- 
way service.s, as llio Slate lias corninitled itself to a policy of employing more Indians in the State 
railways. In case the imincdiatc torminalion of the existing contracts is not possible, stops should 
he taken to terminate them nt the periods fixed. 


Altcrnalivc Proposal. ■ 

In case the Coriiniittoo decides on the continuance of railway niaungomont by companies, the 
power now vested in the Secretary of State to enter into eontracts with the railway companies 
should ho transferred (o th(< Government of India, who will hereafter have (lie power of framing 
railway budgets, to avoid any conlliet between the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 
Railway boards in England slioiild be ubolislied, and boards cstablislicd for each railway system in 
this countrj-, which should consist of three directors of the rospcctivo com])nnios, three representa- 
tives of the Local Govcriiriicnts concerned, and three non-olfieiul monibers of the Legislative 
Councils who should have taken shaves each to the extent of at least 20,000 rupees in the respective 
companies. They should bo the sole authority on all matters relating to the railway administra- 
tion, subject, of course, to the power of veto bj- the Local Goverimiont and the Railway Board to 
be constituted by the Govennnont of India ns stated hereunder. The Local Governments should 
have prejionderating infUicncc in tlic adminislralion of rnilwayB. The administration of railways in 
the Central Govoniniciit should be placed in the linnds of a meinbor of the Governor-Genernl-’s 
Executive Council, assisted by a hoard of experts on finance, enginocriiig, loco, traffic, and members 
of the Legislative Assomlily and tlic Council of State in such proportion as may bo considered desir- 
able in the interests of the public ; and this board should he the final authority on railway adminis- 
tration in this country, sulijoet, of eoiiise, to flic supervision of both Housc.s in tlie Government of 
India. These arrangements should also apply in cases of companies whose contracts are to bo ter- 
minated at the time fixed 
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STATEMENT No. 132. 

G. A. Mibkab, Esq., Konkaa South-West Coast Eailway, Bombay. — ^Noi’iJ dated 

15th Decembee, 1920. 

(The numbers in brackets refer to the Questionnaire.) 

(1.) I think the railways owned by the State should be managed by the companies on a profit 
sharing basis. This will lessen the troublesome task of Government It does not seem proper 
to deprive altogether the efiorts of the former owners and founders of the Project. 

(2.) The present system of management should bo retained with somewhat increased control 

of Government. . ,, , , . i- r i -i 

(8.) It is not essential that companies should bo in India, if the management is sutisfuctonly 

carried out through their agents. , . • 

(4.) I consider the existing system of allowing the working companies un interest in ttie 
undertakings entrusted to them by allowing them to hold n. small share of the capital and 
to receive a proportionate share of the net earnings is a suitable method of giving them an 
interest in the undertaking and is a reasonable one. 

(5.) In case of the companies domiciled in the United Kingdom and the directors out of 
touch with Indian conditions, the remedy will be to empower the Indian Government with 
option of deciding on their behalf with the consent of their agents such references as would 
demand urgent consideration in order to avoid undesirable delay. In this case the companies 
should have impHcit confidence in Government. 

(6.) If the railwa.y companies are foimed in India I would suggest the board should be 
composed of equal numbers of Europeans and Indians, half of this number should be nominated 
by Government in order that the interest of the British Government should he watohed. 

(7.) I do not think that there will be any lack of continuity in the board domiciled in India, 
I would suggest the chairman of the board should bo approved of by the Government and if he 
is skilled in railway works, it is far better. All the members of the board should be skilled in 
railways if possible. 

(8.) In the case of the companies domiciled in India, we should have, as far as possible, 
directors actively interested in particular industries or areas within which the railway is proposed 
to be executed. 

(9.) The systems of management by coiiipanies domiciled in England and domiciled in India 
should be combined and each one should have sympathy , towards each other and conduct tho 
business without prejudice of caste or creed. 


Powers of liailway Board. 

(10.) In my opinion the control by the Bnilway Board is advisable. 

(11.) I consider that the organisation of a board is desirable and it should be constituted 
with an equal number of European and Indian gentlemen. 1 cannot say anything about the 
subordinate officers. 

(12.) Eunctions exorcised by the board should be limited and the powers sanctioned by 
Government. 

(13.) The Bailway Board should possess greater and more adequate powers to exercise 
control over railway administrations to enable them to deal effeclively and expeditiously in 
relation to the requirements of the travelling pubbe and the trade. 

(14.) The powers possessed by Government are not sufiiciently exercised in the interest of the 
public is the general belief. 

(15.) The powers now allowed to Bailway Board are sufficient in the interests of tho 
travelling public. 

(16.) The status of the Bailway Board of the Government of India is satisfactory and requires 
no further suggestion. 

(17.) Bunds for railway purposes are not adequate. 1 would only say (about) the new 
consteuctions of the railway are often delayed for want of funds. 

(18.) I consider the policy adopted for enlargement of rolling stock of existing railways and 
other purposes out of available capital is bused upon wise principles. 

Finance. 

(19.) I am. not prepared to answer this question, 

(20.) I would suggest that the funds reqiibed should be raised in India and in tho United 
Kingdom also. 

(21.) As regards boiTOwing in India, the existing arrangements for supplementing by means 
of branch lines terms, the Government of India’s resources for railway constructions are not 
adequate. I would suggest that the Government of India should invest some more capital. 

(22.) This is a matter for financial experts. 

(23.) I have no other new method to suggest. 

(24.) I am unable to give an exact estimate. 

(25.) I am unable to say anything in connection with the railway rates. These should be 
proportionately charged. 

(26.) The railway capital programme, as it is said, depends on the power of the Government 
of India which provides finances either by bon-owing or from its balances. I suppose that this 
policy is detrimental to railway improvement luid development. , 

(27.) No answer. 

(28.) I have no criticism nor recommendation to make. 

(29.) I do not prefer this. 

(30.) In lespect of rates and fares the Government should exercise sufficient control. 

(31 .) Numeious complaints aie heard in connection with certain railways regardin'^ over- 
crowding, suitable ai-rangement for traffic, etc. ° 

(32.) The appointment of Eailway Commission should consist of half the number of Indian 
native merchants in order to give general satisfaction. 
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STATEMENT No. 133. 

Lioufc.-Colonel G. H. Huakn, R.E., Engmeer-in-Chief, Khyber Railway. — IiIemorandum 

DATED 17th March, 1921. 

RaUway Experience. 

My service in Iiidian State Railways extends over nearly 27 years, broken by two periods of 
active service, in wbicb I was not employed in railway work. I bave been an Assistant Engineer 
and Executive Engineer on Oj)en Lines, Siir%'eys and Construction. I bave been Engineer-in-Cbief 
of Surveys on four occasions, and am now Engineer-in-Cbief of a construction. Of Open Lines, 
but not of State Railway's, I have bad experience as Deputy Consulting Engineer or Government 
Inspector on three occasions. In the course of my service 1 bave served in most of the provinces 
of India, excepting Bengal and Assam, and I have served in Burma. 

Gompany and State Administration. 

As a traveller, as well as a Government Ofibcial I may say that I see little difference in the 
two systems of working in practice, and although it may cost something to let the working out 
on contract, so to speak, yet there are solid advantages to be gained thereby. Sometimes, 
inevitably, the contractor may take every advantage of bis contract, and it does appear to me 
that of recent years the control has been almost t^ much relaxed, owing to the centralisation 
of control in the Railway Board. It is, however, quite arguable that the State Railways are 
allowed quite as much of a free baud, if not more, for I behove all the Boards of Directors do 
not give their Agents all the powers the Board possesses. 

It is not, however, in the direction of purely financial control that'I would wish to see some 
return to the old system of consulting engineers for railways, and indeed I would not advocate a 
letui’ii to that system. But the State was, in my opinion, aided by the local knowledge of the 
consulting engineers, whereas it is physically impossible for the few members of the Railway 
Bowd to have or to maintain, what I consider to be necessary, local knowledge and the power to 
confer on the large questions which arise. Just as an example I may refer to the question of the 
workshops of the South Indian Railway, a question which has been discussed for twenty years. 

I say that I would not advise returning to the old system of consulting engineers. It has 
been proposed, I believe, to make some use of the Senior Government Inspectors, but I do not 
advise this. Certainly they arc of very tittle use as it is. They are totally ignorant of negotiations 
between the agent and the Railway Board, of whether the former’s proposals to renew or improve 
have been rejected, and all they can usefully do is to inspect and report, and, with the great 
pressure of work in the Railway Board’s office, they may doubt whether their reports receive 
more than a cursory perusal. 

In my opinion a member of the Railway Board ought to be stationed in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, with great delegated power, and responsibility, to settle large questions, not infringing 
railway policy. 

Constitution of the Railway Board. 

The Railway Botu-d, in my opinion, must be responsible for the technical control of the 
railways, and therefore must bo composed of railway experts. I do not see how commercial 
or Indian interests can at present be represented on the Board, nor am I a believer in advisory 
committees without responsibility. The places for such interests are on the Boards of Directors 
of the Guaranteed Railway Companies, but the proper amoimt of share capital should be held 
and qualification insisted on. The representatives of such interests will then be vigorously 
attacked by their rivals, and the local member of the Railway Board, as Government Director, 
will soon hear of it. A commercial director will have to look into the question of supply of 
wagons, and the representative of Indian interests will be kept extremely busy. By offering a 
seat on each Board of a Guaranteed Railway to Indians, something like a dozen directors could 
exercise influence, instead of just one on the Railway Board. 

The Railway Board at Headquarters should consist of a President and Vice-President, and 
for the present one member to carry on until the “ regional ” members are established. And I 
should like to see the Chief Engineer with the Railway Board recognised as the Consulting 
Engineer to the Railway Board, with the status and salary of the Inspector General of Irrigation. 
Moreover, the Senior Government Inspectors, not so many perhaps, should be Consulting 
Engineers to the Regional Members. 

Further Recommetidations. 

1 would bring to notice that the members of the Indian State Railway Engineers, though 
possessing special qualifications, and many having accepted this service as heads of their years 
at Cooper's Hill, while also having great I’esponsibility, are paid no more, indeed receive less as 
Chief Engineers, than members of the Indian Service of Engineers. They have also fewer ameni- 
ties, not all being able to escape the summer in the plains, while apparently they suffer in the 
matter of pensions, being unable to eani an addition as Superintending Engineers. 

Tliey are not represented by a Chief Engineer, the Chief Engineer with the Railway Board 
not being consulted in matters of pay. Their only remedy is to join with their fellow-members of 
the_ Civil Engineers^ Association, and the latter are not likely to memorialise for better pay on 
their behalf. A Chief Engineer in a Province has direct access to a Lieut.-Govemor, while the 
Chief Engineer of the North-Western Railway has to take their case to the Agent. 

I would also point out, as Engineer-in-Chief of several surveys, and of this Construction, that 
there is a considerable body of Temporary Engineers and Subordinates, who have been often 
engaged on Suiweys and Construction, but who lead a somewhat precarious existence. This 
does not tend to economy for several reasons, which will be found in an attached note* on a Survey 
and Construction Corps. 


Not roprodaced. 
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Thk Corns diroutetl l)v a Ghict Engineer, with the training scdiool whieh I rocotnmoml. 
would bo a means of bringing about, in the words of (be Montagu-Chclmsford Report, the 
roeruitii- year by year of sLi a number of Indi.uis as tbe exmt.ng members of the services will 
be able to train in an adequate manner, and to inspire with the spirit of the whole. 

\nd lastly spealiing of economy, which has hpeoiiic most i^eo.ssnry m view of the rises in 
cost of material and labour, I rceominond the establishment of a Bureau of Re.seareh and Ra. way 
Intollieenco to study the railway probloins siiecial to this country, so that the schwl I have 
mSn.^d II niv note, and other schools which may follow it, may be enabled to study railway 
e'Xmics, a subject which few of us Imow much about, while many are igtioranl of its existmiee. 

This Bureau would have to bo adequately stafTed, not necessarily entirely by Stale Railway 
men and should be directed by the Consulting Engineer. It could not however succeed 
Without the co-ojicratioii of the Companies’ Raibyays, but there is imt niutdi fear of this being 
wanting, to judge by the investigation now jiroeccding into Imjiuct on Girder Bridges. 


S'J'ATEMENT No. 131. 

JLimlai, 11. UiiAM, Esq., M.A., LIj.B., Valtil, High Court, Rajkot.— L ottuii dati-.d 

7™ AlAnc’ii, 1021. 

1, Ibe imdersigued, most reS|.ectfully beg to subinit llie following statement regarding Uie 
Kalliiiiwar Railways for your just and pro]uT consideration, in tlio interests of the public. 

1. The railways in Jfatliiawar eeiisisl of the following sejiariito administrations, each of 
them traversing over the mmilicr of mile.s staled against tlieni respectively: — 

Milos. 

1. Gondal Railways ... ... ... ••• ••• 228 

2. Morvi Railway.s ip 

3. Jamnagar Railways ol 

•1. Bhavnagar Railways 1211 

.i.'Junagudh Railways I'lO 

0. Uhrangadlira Railways — 

2. The Bhrungudhru Ituilwny is managed hy the J5.B. A G.l. Railway iidminiKlration 
and tlio other railways are managed by the respective states, as proprietors. 

3. The projuietoi-s of each of tlie abovo-inontioned railways hnvo been making a very high 
profit from tlieir rcsiiootive linos and which in most of the cases come to nearly 28 to 25 per cent, 
owing to a conliiiuotl and great increase la the trallic of goods and passenger-s since seyenil years 

4. At present each of the Slates have their own separale mimagcinent. Rrevious to the 
split, the managoincnt of Kathiawar Railaaiys wa.s in tlio liniids of a joint administration and 
were known as B.G.J.P. Railways. 

5. Owing to the soimration in inmiagement, it has become inqiossibio to iiiiike arningements 
which would be suitable to the people of Kathiawar as a whole and in case of complaints each of 
them try to throw the rosponsihility uiwn the other and thus we see the grievances of the people 
unrcdrc.sscd. 

G. Thus wu see that the third-class carriages are almost always cvcrcrowded, Ix'ing fully 
packed with passengers. Witli the change of niunageiuoiit, the ciigincors, drivers, guards and 
in some eases oven tlio carriages have to he trnnsfeiTcd and thus in a journey over iv short 
distance llie jiassongors are juit to very great inconvenience. 

7. 'The tfniiiB are generally rcipiirod to sloji for a long lime at junctions, projier attention 
is not being paid to tho keeping of lights regularly in night trains, the trains genornlly run at a 
very slow speed and the travellers feel generally di.sgnsled in this short journo.v. 

8 Owing to se]infnto manugements. each of them are careful for their ciwn convenience, 
and thus it is not jiossihlo to get time tables so ns to suit the ]uihlie of Kathiawar in general, 
and tho people are not able to got their complaints attended to and their wrongs redressed, ns it 
would be possible if there was one jierson's tniinngement over the whole of the Kathiawar 
Railways. 

9. Some of the administrations have not even got sutlicieul engines and carringos, ntid 
thus they are incapable to avoid the general complaint of over-ciowding in all ihe convenient trains. 

10. Although the proprietors arc making a very high income from these riiilwnv.s thov are 
very reluctant in investing more capital for imiiroving their line and for providing more con’iforl.s 
tu the public. Tlio rolling stock is not only not .sulTicient in comparison with the increase !n 
trafbe, but even tho cari'iagcs in use arc hardly kept in proper repairs. If there ivas one uiaiuige* 
ment over tho wdiolo line, such complaints would he easily removed. 

11. These railways charge tlio maximum fare allowable under the rules. 'The rates for mail 

as well us other slow trains are all kept equal, and as no distinction in fares is kept in fast and 
slow trains, there is always overcrowding in tho convonionl trains. 'The fares of 2nd- class have 
recently boon increased by the Jamnagar and Gondal Railways, without givim' aiiv more com- 
pensating comfort or convoiiionce to the public. ' ” 

12. Almost all the trains in Kathiawar have tho risk chains without vacuum * their carria*’es 
arc not kept clean and such complaints are usually heard at overv ])lnco. Tlio low-paid' railway 
servaiits hardly pay any attention to the poor third-class passengers, and in spite of repealed 
complaints m tho papers from the public, the condition of these railways has lirirdlv been 
improved. 

nmrw' bus greatly increased and instead of giving imv 

P^P^etors arc always enroful io find out wavs to increase 
rn'vo f !>' »» their charges from tho r-eoplo bv incroasirig 

^ III goods traffic is indirectly a lioavy burden upon the 

iSrtieli at r£cd rales. transporting 
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14. It is IV significant fact that tiicfts of ntticles have of lute greatly increased over railways 
slid the lui’go number of ruihvay cases testify to the above fact. We hear every day complaints 
from the inGrcliants of Kathiawar and unless duo measures are tukeu for the prevention of such 
thefts it is a further burden ujwn the people, from whom the merchauts would not fail to recover 
tlieir losses in the shapo of high in-ices. 

15. Iho X’ailwiiy servants in Kathiawar except high ollioials are not paid properly according 
to the work tnkeu Iroin thoiti, in comparison with railway servants on other lines in India. Some 
ol the administrations are not allowing proper allowance to thorn and thus they m-e not only 
disinclined to do their work proiiurly, but they arc often induced to corruption. 

10. All these and many other grievances are usually hoard regarding tlio Kathiawar railways 
and it is an undisputed fact that no steps have been taken as yet to remedy them in spite of 
continued complaints from the public. These hardships oic mostly duo to the split of railways 
and the system of separate management. 

17, Unless some radical reform will ho made in the management of these railways it is not 
possible to remedy these continued evils. .Before the split the Goverument was also firmly of 
opinion that eflieiont inanugement was impossible in Kathiawar if eacli State would be allowed 
to work its rnilwiiy separately. An opportunity was, however, given to the States and it is an 
npj>arent fact that it has turned out un.suceessful. Thus it is noxv essentially necessary in the 
interests of tlie public that tlic different railway lines in ICnthiawar should be entrusted to one 
corjiorute manageiiient and until such u system nia_\ be introduced, there is very little hoite of 
duo iinprovements. 

18. ' By keeping one respousihlo nianagcmcnt tiver the whole line the administration will 
become I'conotnical and will not tmly sase uuneccssarv e.vpensos of separate management but give 
more facility at less exiicnso. If the ditTcrent pro|)riotors unite together and make a joint Board 
of Kathiawar Railways and allow the public to have some re)>rcscnlation in the mauagemeut, it 
is possible that it may turn out to be eflieient. 

111. Booking to the special condition in Kathiawar consisting of differeut States I believe, 
that it is necessary in the interc.sts of the public that proper improvemeuts should bo soou made in 
the Kiithiawar R:iilw!iy,s, by ndo(ding n system of idliciont mnnagemeiit. 

110. 1 have n'ad the (^uc.stionnaire issued by the Railway Commission and published in the 

Bombay Chronicle of 8th Jlcceinbcr, 1020, and so far ns they alloct the railways in Kathiawar, my 
suggestions are as under ; — 

21. 'J'lip first, ten questions refer to management of the railways by the State or by the 
company. Reganliug the Kathiawar Railways, the projirictors are the chiefs of the native states, 
who cuuducl thc^e lines from their own stale cajiilal. So there is no harm in entrusting the inner 
working of the lines to them under a control of the Government, so that the States would bo 
coinpellod to improve the sy.slcin whenever it may he found to bo defcclivo. 

22. KV Question No. 10. The system of control by the Railway Board at Simla is not 
found satisfactory regarding tlie.se railways. As Simla is very far fi’om Kathiawar, the 
representatives of the slates are. able to "go there now and then and represent their voice, 
whereas the voice of the jieople represented through the local papers hardly reach the Railway 
Hoard, and even if it reaches there, no body has ever cared to improve the eonditiou. The 
In.speclor of the Railway Board comes onco eveiy year to insjiect these lines, and there he is 
carried by decent engines in specially reserved saloons, and finis ho is hardly able to ace the griev- 
ances of the suffering public. Thus the present system of control by the Railway Board at Simla 
is found not to be oilieiont. 

2:1. Ur Question No. Rl, elc. 1 believe that tho Railway Boanl does not possess adequate 
powers to eoiilrol the railway adiiiinistrations so us to deal effectively with the requirements of 
the travelling public and of the Inido. It often happened in the past that whenever the Railway 
Board wanted to exercise its eonlrol over the railway companies, the companies used to eoniplain 
against the Board, and the disputes went to such an extent that, in 1!I12 A.JJ., Lord inchcape was 
specially required to make tho settlements of these disputes. At that time Lord luoheapo remarked 
that the ftailwiiy Board is not invested with suflicient. power of control over the raihi'ay companies, 
and so it is necussnrj- (liat a special member regarding railway work' should be appointed in the 
Exeoidivc Couneil of the Viceroy. Tliis snggc.slion is not still earned out, and hence tho Board 
has not sufficient pmver to control tliese railways. 

2-!. Re Question No. ff.'t. 'J’he condition and inanngcmont of tlio railways in Kathiawar being 
distinct in several ways from other railway eomjianics managed by directors from India and 
England, tlie questions regarding the fiiianec, etc., have little relevancy with our lines. But, first 
of all, the general niaxiiii (hat tho railways arc meant for the convenience of the public is required 
to be put into effect. In Kathiawar, the railway administrations pay no attention to the require- 
ments of the inililie (ir for the development of trade and itidustrj" in tlie province, hut they consider 
that they have made the nulways only for making profits for themselves and for their own eon- 
venietice, Tlie angle of vision is thus specially required to be changed, and it is essentially neces- 
sary that (he public should he relieved from the present autocracy of tho railway mauaguniout and 
should bo given due comforts. 

2.5. In England and in America the Government comjiels the niilwaj’ companies to look to 
(he intcrc.sls and convenience of the people, whereas the state of things is quite different in India. 
Here the control of the Railway Board is only nominal, and, a.s a matter of fact, cveiy jiroprictor 
or company nets in its own way and care.s only for increasing its own earning. Tho greatest part 
of the income of all tho railwiij-s comes from' the pockets of the poor third-class passengers and 
general traffic of goods, and it "is very regreflahle that the third-class jnisscngcrs are eyeiywliere 
treated in no better way than dmnb'creaturcs. and in the tratlie of goods, instead of increasing 
any fncilitie.s of trans]>ort, the merchants are roipiired to suffer many hardships, and thus for want 
of business facilities, neither commereo nor industiy has thriven in Kathiawar. _ 

26. Tims, in short, to improve the condition of these railways if is essentially necessary that 
the separate systems of management hy different Slates as proiiriefors should he soon abolished, 
•ind (he riianagoment of the whole line in Kathiawar should bo entrusted to a joint board 
responsible to (ho Governniont ns well ns to the public. 
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STATEMENT No. 186. 

Hikjl'ebuov Hormubjee, Esq., Messrs. IIormusjDc, Nowrojee und Co., ycotmal. Note dated the 

Otu Januahy, 1921. 

I Avould prefer the mauogomoiit of railwiiys owned by State tUrougli o company domiciled in 
India with a board sitting in India only, because the board sitting in London is, in my opinion, of 
no use to us here in India, as it is simply dependent upon one indi%’idual, viz., the agent of the rail- 
way, whO'is their solo guide in every matter. The board consequently has no recourse, in the 
absence of Indian, experience, but to follow his advice and suggestions. Again, the board working 
in Indio should be composed of the loading trade magnates, Indians as well as Europeans, and 
should have a managing director appointed by Government and managing under the guidance of 
the board. I would also prefer the railways owned by State managed by companies on a profit- 
sharing basis, because when profits arc shared by the public it will give its full support to the com- 
pany and thus help in making railways lucrative. As for the qualifications of the members of the 
board, I think tliat, besides the managing director appointed by Government, the other members of 
the board need not bo skilled in railway work, because experienced men in other business will be 
found ultimately quite up to the mark in the ninnagcment of railways also. 

At present there is a body knoivn ns the Railway Board over all the Indian railways which, in 
my oiiinion, has not apiirocinbly fulfilled the expectations formed by the public. Whatever refer- 
onccs or complaints go to them arc in many cnse.s dealt with by them without duo consideration of 
the i)ublic grievances. I would suggest the entire abolition of this Railway Board, and in its place 
different boards with a separate managing director for each line of rni)w/iy separately. The manag- 
ing director in every case is to bo a nominee of the Government and skilled in railway management- 

If the Government is desirous to have the Railway Board controlling railways ns it is, the 
Board should tour round over all the railways once a year and investigate matters of public griev- 
ances by meeting the leading firms and merchants in tlieir respective business places. I am here 
for the last thirty years, and althougli it is a long time since the Railway Board has been estab- 
lished, I have not had a single occasion cither to sec the cbairinan or a member of this Board in this 
place. Last year, myself, ns well ns nil the mcmber.s rt>|)resenting trade in this place, were hard hit 
owing to the bad management of the Central Provinces Railway. We all Iiad suffered unbearable 
losses. As a Inst resource, we all assembled in tlie Town Ifall at Yrotmnl and made rcprc.sentations 
to tlie Railway Board. Wo expected in return a speedy aclioi\ in the matter by tliem, but to our 
disappointment all our labours in approaching tlieiii were found to bo witliout any substantial 
result. As soon as such gross grievances reach the Board, I thinlv it is the duty of the Board to 
proceed to such places without delay and look into the complaint and remedy the same. If the 
Board remains fixed at Delhi and Simla and is at the mercy of tlioso administrators of railways who 
lack in their duties to the public, I tliink the sooner the Board is done away with tlie bettor. 

The feeder linos, such ns Central Provinces and other railways, which feed the main lines rvith 
traffic, sliould bo always open to accept tlie traffic that is brouglit to them. There should be no 
restrictions to their constant work, because when the traffic is restricted and allowed to gel con- 
gested at their various stations tlicy find it imiKwsiblc to cope with tlie demand, while the lolling 
stock on such feeder lines is generally limited, and will only meet with the demand if allowed lo 
carry goods regularly and without break or restriction. Tlie latter is detrimental to the working of 
these small brniicli railway lines 

Tile goods traffic on almost all the railway lines is moving Iromcndnnsly slow. It should he 
expedited. I would suggest tliat during the harvesting seasons even special trains (goods) sliould 
be run to carry goods. As, for exani])lc, Ycotmal railway station, if it sends and gets every week 
one special goods train for cotton and one for cotton-seed, I think it will remove hardships' of the 
merchants as well ns constant disjuitos and troubles with the railway eonqinnies. .\t present there 
are a few number of ivagons nvnilnblo doily, and none u-licn there is restriction. I would suEgosI 
that Yeotmal should be given 80 wagons a week for cotton and 20 nr 80 for .seeds. Tliesc goods 
should be sent from the main lino by a special train. to Boniliay, stopping only at watering slatinns 
Thus the goods that take eight days to reach Bombay will be unloaded there in loss than half tlie 
time, and thereby tension on the staff as well ns tlic rolling stock will bo considornbly relieved. 


STATEMENT No. 130, 

S. B. Mehta, Esq., Manager, the Empress Mills, Nagpur. — Letter dated the Siid Januahy, 1921. 

With further reference to your favour No. 1P29A-X1II of the LRli ultimo, enclosing a copy of 
the Railway Board’s letter No. il05-i’-19 of the 3rd idem and of tlic questionnaire refened to therein, 
I beg to submit herewith a copy marked “ A ” of my letter No. 993 of the 14th August. 1910, ad- 
dressed to the Local Administration on the subject of the State and comjiaiiy xnaiiagouient of 
Indian railways. The views therein expressed still bold good ns far ns we are concerned, 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to amjilify them in view of the questions asked. 

In a profit-sharing management there would be greater interest taken with regard to econoinv, 
the increase of traffic, and in consulting the public couvouieiice tliun in the somewhat inert niid 
rigid State management, whore State officials would bo often transferred from place to place and 
position to position, and whore their responsibility would be limited and their prospects would lie 
fixed and unalterable, besides being open to political influences. 

1 can see some advantage even in liaviug the Board of Directors in tlie United Kiui’dom, whore 
at present the largest number of shareholders are, and from wliom competent directors could be 
selected, and who would be able to exercise independent and strict su])or\ isioii over their officers, 
who would feel tlieir resiionsibilities all the greater, being farther away from tlieni, and try to do 
their duties with utmost vigilance, whereas if the boards were near tiiom they would' be too readily 
accessible to the officers, who would, on the slightest pretext, approach tlioni and trv to sholt-'r 
themselves from responsibility under the protection of their boaids. It would be difficult to obtain 
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competent directoi's in India. It would only complicate matters and cause unnecessary expense bj’ 

• having Boards of Birector.s both in England and India. The communication between England and 
India is not now so difficult or dilatory as it used to be. 

I think that the Baihvay Board must have far larger, almost autocratic, powers of control, 
especially oyer the company-managed railways, if these are to exist. For there is certainly an 
element of jealousy in the conduct of their business. For instance, I may point out a single in- 
stance within my knowledge where, due to apparent jealousy, a small gap, not more than a mile 
and a-half, was left open for years and is only now being made up, between the Great Indian Penin- 
sula and the Bengal Nagpur Hallways at Parassia, to the great inconvenience of passengers and to 
the detriment of other traffic. I attach hereto copy, marked “ B,” of correspondence on the sub- 
ject. which will explain the matter more fully. 

I consider the Bnilway Board has also failed in looking after the interests of the public by 
having allowed a gap of about IfiO miles between Balharshah and Warrangal to remain open even 
up to now, though promises have often been made to bridge it over. If this had been made up, 
what an amount of unnecessary and roundabout haulage would have been saved, to the great 
benefit of all concerned, except, perhaps, the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, who must have been 
apiirehonsive of the loss of traffic over their longer route.^ But oven in its case it would have been 
advantageous to haye had its wagons spared for other more paying traffic. It is due to the short- 
sighted policy of this railway that the development of traffic, especially between the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar on the one side and the Southern India on the other, has been much retarded. 
Were the link lino opened increased traffic on its own lines would have been available. I enclose 
copj, marked " C,” of correspondence on this subject to cxjilain further my meaning. If either of 
the railways concerned had declined to carry out the project the Railway Board ought to have been 
in a position to compel one or the other to do it or get the State to do it, looking at its great im- 
portance. 

The Railway Board requires to be greatly strengthened so ns to be able to command respect 
and oliedience to its rules and orders. In fact, it ought to bo a superior Board over all the Boards 
of Directors and to act entirely in the interests of the public. It ought to be so constituted that it 
may he able to overcome the various ohjectionahlo features both in the Company and the State 
managed railways. It ought to consist not onl,v of experts in the railway construction and manage- 
ment, but also of men of high and responsible industrial and commercial position, both European 
and Indian. In short, the Board ought to be in place of the State, as if it were managing all the 
railways. 

I think railways should he constructed by State funds so far ns they can be made available, 
and by companies on business principles if State funds fall short. The State system of funds 
lapsing when not jitilised dtiring the year in which they are voted is very faulty, and must be 
remedied. It causes waste and retards development. The maintenance, equipment and improve- 
ment of existing railways should have priority over construction if funds fall short. Capital 
funds should bo raised where they can bo had cheaper. 

The Government control of rates and fares is not adequate. There is too wide a difference 
between the minimum and maximum limits fixed by Government. The maxima ought to be much 
reduced. I enclose a list, marked " D,” of rates, which will show how rates are fixed inadequate!, y 
and unfairly in many respects. 

I also think that the difference between the railway risk and the owner’s risk rates is too great 
If the risk on the wliolo bo taken, the loss would amount fo an insignificant percentage, which shows 
clearly that the railway risk rates are too high and should be reduced considerably. If this be done 
many disputes may be avoided by most of the traffic being hooked at raiIwo.y risk rates and the 
railway revenue increased to a certain extent even after the reduction of the rates. 

I would in this connection press upon your attention the urgent necessity of a very early revisnl 
of the Risk Note Forms “ B " and " H," which consignors who elect to send goods at owner’s risk 
have to sign. Under the terms of these risk notes the railwa.y is for nil practical purposes absolved 
from liability even in the case of loss of a whole consignment, for the burden is thrown upon the 
consignor of proving that the loss is duo to theft by. or wilful neglect of, the rnilwn,y people. This 
is certainly voiy inequitable, inasmuch ns nil the circumstances connected with the loss are within 
the knowledge only of the railway. It would, therefore, only ho fair if the risk note were so altered 
ns to make the railway comi)letoly liable for flie lo.ss of a whole nonsignment, or of complete 
packages out of a consignment, except when the loss is d)ic to (1) fire, (2) robbery from n running 
train, and (.9) unforeseen events or accidents, in which cases the railway should furnish the con- 
signor ■with Bnti.sfnctory proofs in regard to the loss. 

It is a patent fact that the carrying capacity of the railways is hopelessly deficient. ‘VSTiat is 
chiefly wanted, in my opinion, is not so much the inoroaso of wagons for carrying the traffic ns their 
rapid transit and groat facilities for loading and unloading them with greatly increased siding 
accommodation. The increase in the number of wagons onl.v adds to congestion. If the Railwav 
Board would require the railways to give the history of the running of wagons and the time taken 
by individual wagons, they will find how much time is lost in transit and in detentions due to con- 
gestion at stations. 

I have fried to answer such questions ns I could without exact reference to their divisions or 
numbers. I do not propose to offer myself ns a witness. 


ENOLOsunn A. 

Copt/ of letter No. 993, dated 14th Atigust, 1916, from Mr. Mehta, to the Oovemment of the 

Central Provinces. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your favour No. 773-VIII-24-26 of 27th ultimo, 
with copy of the Railway Board’s letter regarding State and Company management of Indian 
railways, and I beg to give my views ns desired by the Chief Commissioner. 
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2. As regards tlie specific question asked by the Board in qraragraph 1 of tbcir Icttoi, I regret 
my experience is too limited to enable me to give any definite answer. Our daily business is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the two company-managed trunk lines having their termini at 
Nagpur. Our imports of cotton, coal and stores come entirely from stations seiwed by tne iireat 
Indian Peninsula and the Bengal Nagpur Railways, and practically the whole of our exports and 
manufactured goods find an outlet on these or otlier company-managed lines, the 0UI3' exception 
is Amritsar, on the North-Western State Railwnj-, where we do some business m piece-goods, but 
this is a very small fraction of the whole, and besides, it coueenis traffic through-booked by the 
Great Indian Peninsula, our actual contact with the Nortli-Westorn line being almost ml. 

3. Coming to the general question of State versus Company management, it is no doubt one 
of tlie thorniest problems connected with the administration of railways all over the world. Much 
can be said on both sides, while the success or otherwise of a jiartioular railway administration 
depends to no small extent on the personnel it employs, espeoinlh' in its higher branches, rather 
than the system under which it worlcs. An enterprising agent or traffic manager, thoroughly in 
touch with local conditions and necessities, and gifted with a driving force to make his personalitv 
felt as an energising influence among hi.s subordinates, is lilcelj' to render the administration of any 
railway efficient ns well as popular, bo i^a. St-ato-worked or a Compnni'-mnnaged one. 

4. " The Railway Board, in the note appended to their letter under reference, have summed up 
the pros and cons of the problem in a fair manner. The debates on this subject in the Imperial 
Council clearly indicate the existence of a Large bodj’ of opinion in favour of the State working all 
the lines, but it is evidently influenced bv considerations which seem rather serious drawbacks in 
State management. It is held by many that railways should be worked so as to help in the genera! 
development of the country irrespective of an adverse or favourable balance in the annual profit 
and loss account. Now few could gainsay the proposition that more railways .are needed for ex- 
ploiting the economical and industrial potentialities of the country, and it seems to me progress 
towards the desired end would ultimately’ be all tlic quicicer if tlieso work at a fair profit rather than 
prove a burden to the general taxpayers. The existence of company management, with all its 
faults, would ensure working on some eommcroinl principles after all, while witli all the lines worked 
by the State there is every chance of these being subordinated to political influence or vested 

■ interests in the degree in which these have the power of mailing themselves felt in the counoil.s o! 
the Government. 

6. Far be it from me to suggest that State lines are models of efficient management or that 
political influence is necessarily pernicious. Some of the Indian members, botli of the Imperial 
and Provincial Councils, are effectively voicing public opinion in regard to the many real ^iovances 
of the trading and the general community in connection witli the working of oiir railways. The 
main trunk lines in many cases afford considerable facilities to import and export traffic by 
preferential rates to the detriment of indigenous industries ; the treatment of third-class passengers 
is a scandal on many lines But even in companv’-mannged lines the State as the 'predominant 
partner, being provided with ample powers, can in my opinion, use them so ns to have its influence 
felt towards the amelioration of such public gi’ievances. Tlie e.xistence of State as well ns several 
independent company lines side by side creates a healthy spirit of -competition wliich must exercise 
a stimulating effect on the efficiency of railways ns a whole. To bring every line under the 
administration of a centralised State department would lend to a deadening influence which might 
do away with all incentives to healthy progress by reducing the .whole to a .dull level of 
departmentalism. 

6. At the same time I think the suggestion that the company-managed lines be controlled 
by boards not in London but in India, is worth serious consideration. The only difficulty that 
might be experienced will be that perhaps there are not many shareholders in India holding a 
qualifying number of shares for directorship and capable of managing the concerns.' If there 
are such including capable Indians, the boards in India would be ideal. 

7. The que.stion of finance is also a very important one. Some of the advocates of State 
management sugge.st that funds could lie found for building new lines by the Government raisin" 
loans on the security of their railwaxs at a higher rate tlian their boirowings on rupee papeix 
I am afraid such a proposition stands self-condemned. Such railway loans would be considered 
ns unquestioned a security ns ordinary Government paper. The price of the latter would lie 
depressed and it would be very difficult for Government to borrow for ordinary purposes. It 
seems to me ff the State owns and manages all present ns well ns future lines, the ordinary 
rupee paper will he the onl^’ stock to fall back upon for all our capital railway requirements; 
and with the increasing demands on Government, for other pressing needs and the London 
market not as helpful as in the pre-war daj’s, it is doubtful if the furtlierance ' of new railway 
projects is to receive any impetus when private enterprise is excluded from any share thereof. 
The latter appeals to a class of investors who are desirous of a little speculative interest in their 
holdings, and the way in which small feeder lines are floated one after another in such quick 
succession diwing the last few years is a most hopeful augury for the future. 

8. On the whole then, I am inclined to the opinion that it would be best to retain the two 
systems side by side as at present, to transfer all control in tlie case of companies, from London 
to India wherever practicable on the tennination of present leases or earlier if possible and to 
facilitate in every way the promotion of new lines by private agencies. 


Enclostiiie B. 

(i) Copy of letter No. 459, dated the 81st August, 1915, from Mr. 

Manager BengaJ-Nagpur Railway. 


Mehta., to the Traffic 


Nn"n^,rTtnrsi NvLo • • f’ f Valley Branch of tlieiQreat Indian -Reninsula Railp’ay 

of this branoh^'^vn^^ IS to be opened next month for. all descriptions of traffic. Tlie terminus 
of tins bianch--Parassm— us, I understand, only about 14 miles from the Bengal-Na"piir Rnilwav 
narrow gauge station Kirsadoh, and I ti’iist you will arrange for this small connectin" luffi being 

wee afforra^mia,« to the trifling cost at wbieli tbjs linv link will at 

mce affoid a means of direct and con.sidernbly shorter through communication to your main line. 
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and all the nniTow gauges oonvorging at Itwari with the various sections of the 'Great Indian 
X'eninsula meeting at tlie important junction of Itarsi, 1 should be surprised if the project has not 
already engaged your agent’s attention. A junction of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal- 
Nagpur Eailways at Parassia will be mutually advantageous to either line as well as the general 
public, and I tni.st the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, with its characteristic enterprise, will see that 
it is not long delayed. 


(ii) (7opi/ of Mfrr No. 1277fl, dated Ul Novnnhcr, 1015, from the Agent, Bengal-Nagpiir 

liaRway, to Mr. Mehta. 

Mr. Clark has handed over to me your letter to him No. 459, dated 31st August, 1915, in 
which you advocate the linking \ip of the Beugal-Nagpur Railway narrow gauge line with Parassia 
Station on the Great India Peninsula Railway broad gauge line. This matter has already had 
my attention, and a year ago 1 expressed my views on it to the Honourable the Chief ‘Com- 
missioner; at that time 1 reporled that 1 did not think the connection would serve any useful 
purpose ns the two railwaj's had their own lines over which to carry coal, and as for through 
booking in other kinds of traffic I could not foresee any pro.spects. 

In your letter to Mr. Clark you indicate that in your opinion the lino will bo advantageous 
to the public and to the railway.s. 1 shall he very glad to receive your more detailed views on 
the mutter and yo\ir suggestions as to what sort and kind of traffic is* likely to benefit from it. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

(iii) Copy oflrjirr No. IS&l, dated 20f?t Novrmhrr, 1915, from Mr. Mehta, to the Agent, 

Dengat-Nagpur Raitway. 

I bog to thank you for your kind favour No. 12779 of 1st instant, regarding the i)roposed 
through connection of the Groat Indian Peninsula and Bcngal-Nagpur Railways at Parassia. 

1 was not aware that the Honourable the Chief Commissioner had approached you on the 
subject, nor had we had any communication with Government on the subject. This will show 
you that there are independent opinions as to the desirability, if not quite the necessity, for 
linking up both the termini. Wo believe Messrs. Shaw, Wallace A Co. of the Pench Valley Coal 
Fields are just as anxious that such a facility would help traffic. 

It is diffTiciilt to enumcrafe beforehand what description of traffic and how much of it may 
bo encouraged ; hut you know dovolopincnt follows the easiest routes. 

It struck me that while the Itnrsi-Nngpur line is building, and the construction of which is 
now being retarded and may bo delayed for years owing to the unrighteous and cruel War now 
raging, it might be possible for us to book our Iwge traffic for Cawnpore, Delhi and Amritsar by 
this now route, as it would save over 200 niilc« of haulage and therefore might well permit of 
relatively cheaper through rates. We might also be able to send a good part of our goods to 
Itarsi and several other stations in the neighbourhood. Then there might be grain and other 
traffic from Chhindwara and Seoni and other stations on your narrow gauge line which may find 
an outlet by tlie proposed route. 

May I venture to a/M that it would indeed be a groat pity to leave such a short gap between 
the two tennini, ofTerilig obstTuction to traffic which would in all probability largely develop 
but for the difflcidty transport by carts over a small distance? 

Tnisting this inuy receive your favourable consideration, and thanking you again for your 
courtesy. 

‘ZJ/f Exenosunn C. 

(i) Copy of letter No. 9202, dated 10th March, 1919, from Sir B. D. Mehta, to the Government 

of the Central Provinces. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith coi)y of a letter I wrote in August, 1914, to Mr. Low, 
Director of Agriculture and Industries, on the subject of railway connections between 
‘ "''’'~spccs and those on the North and South of them. 

~ ■'orvf’liapponcd \infortunately to be witten just on the eve of the declaration of the ^eat 
devastating world War and had no doubt to be put aside. But since better and happier times 
have come and railway projects are being considered, 1 fake the earliest opportunity of submitting 
it for the favourable considerafion of the Honourable the Chief Commissioner and for such 
immediate and energetic action as he may deem fit. 

I am in hopes (hat the Nagpur-Itarsi line will be taken in hand at once and tlie short distance 
loft unfmi.shed, completed witliout delay. 

But unless great pre.ssure and influence bo used in connection with the Ballarshali-Warrangal 
Section, this most important and urgent missing link may again be overlooked ns it has been 
for several years. 

As these subjects have been fully discussed in the letter above referred to, I will not wearv 
you witli the repetitions of the details contained therein. 

Trusting that it will have duo consideration ns early ns possible. 

(ii) Copy of letter No. 294, dated the hth Avgust, 1914, from Sir B. D. Mehta, to the Director 

of Agriculture and Industries, Central Provinces. 

I have the honour to address you the following representation, on a matter which vitally 
affects the trade, industries and social amenities of the Central Provinces and Borar, and shall 
thank you to bestow favourable consideration thereon, and take such stops ns are best calculated 
to secure the object in view. 

2. .As you are aware, our Provinces are deprived of a very large proportion of the natural 
advantages due to (heir geographical situation, owing to the want of adequate railway facilities. 
The two triinlf lines serve us well, so far as eoinmnnication with Bengal and Bombay is concerned ; 
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but, up to only a few years back, we could not boast of oven a single direct North to South line, th\^ 
sole means of communication with Upper and Southern India being the very long and ciroudous 
loutes via Bhusawal and Manmad, respectively. Matters have, however, considerably ii p 
of late, so far as connection with the North is concerned. There is alretdy a narrow-gauge line 
between Jubbulpur on the one trunk lino and Gondia on the other, extending up to Chanda, an t 
it is satisfactory to note that the Great Indian Peninsula Raihyay are pushing on | 

the construction work of the Nagpur-Itarsi broad-gauge line. The first section from Itais Rctiil 
is open already, and the whole is expected to be ready in two or three years. This i 

come not a day too soon, and places ivithin the reach of the trade the travelling p lese 

provinces n very short; and direct; means o! communication with and Centra n a, the 

United Provinces, the Punjab, and, above all, the new capital of India. 

3. It is, however, much to be regretted that the most important project of a fiii'odt connec- 
tion with the South, in continuation of the Nagpur-Itarsi line, has been allowed to diaft for so long. 

It cannot be denied that if the Central Provinces and Berar are to have their proper share of trade 
with his Highness the Nizam’s Dominions as well ns the Alndras Presidency, to which they adjoin, 
a central and direct North to South communication is an imiierative noccssitj . 


4. If one looks at any railway map of India, one is at once .struck with the vast expanse of 
railless territory below the Bombny-Nngpur-Galcutta trunk line, right from Manmad at one end 
to Khargpur at the other. The large rough triangle formed in the middle of India, by the railway 
lines connecting Manmad on the Great Indian Peninsula, Bezwada on the Madras and Soutliern 
Mahrattn and Kharagpur on the Bengal Naginir Eailway with each other, has absolutely no means 
of through communication between, the sides; and yot this railless area, tlie bulk of ^\]iich cow* 
prises our provinces, contains some of the richest tracts of cotton, coal, rice, timber, etc., with 
potentialities of no little development and expansion under the impetus of short and rapid means 
of communication, both North and South. The former will, of course, soon be an accomplished 
faet, with the Nagpur-Itarsi line in operation ; and the map will show that there will then reniniii 
only a very email missing linli in the South between Ballarshah and Warrangal, to convert the 
whole into one grand trunk line of standard-gauge through nommunication, from hlndras in the 
South to Peshawar in the extreme North passing through the very heart of our provmces. 

5. Thus the Ballnrshah-Wairangal lino is destined to play an important part in the chain of 
communication North and South, and to our provinces its advantages would be incalculable. It 
will at once afford an extremely short and direct route to the fertile Nizam’s Dominions, ns well 
ns the Madras Presidency- In fact, the line is likely to rcvohitionise the conditions of all our trade 
with these parts of India, which is nt present well-nigh annihilated, owing to being forced through 
the long tortuous channel via Manmad. 

6. As to how far the absence of direct communieation with the South linmpers eommercial 
development, I should like to give you the instance of our premier indiistiy, with which 1 am 
dirootly connected. 

7. South India is a very large market for cotton yams and piece goods, and wo have more 
than once endeavoured to obtain a share of this trade; but our attempts have always ended in 
failure, because of the artificially enormous distance the goods have to be. corned via Manmad and 
the heavy freight charges consequent thereon. It will be seen from the map wliat a tremendous 
difference it could make it the missing linlr, Bnllnrslinh-Wnrrangnl, wore to bo supplied. Tlie 
following typical figures show how the mileages will ho nffooted : — 


Typical large Stations for Yarn and Cloth in 
South India. 

Jlilcs from Nagpur 
vifl 

Manmad. 

Jfilea from Nagpur 

fit} ^ 

Ballarshah. 'jojE 

Madras 

1,133 

f.?0 

Bangalore 

1,031 

807 

Salem 

l,2;i.5 

845 

Coimbatore 

1,354 

944 

Madura 

1,441 

It ■ 


8 Again, the Southern Presidency and the adjacent Nizam’s territory are famous for~tiieir 
Cambodia, and some other types of long and strong staple cottons, which they grow profusely. As 
you know, cultivators here are talcing more and more to short staple cotton, and we find it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure our supplies of long staple within the limits of the Central Provinces and 
Berar. We have practically to buy about 75 per cent, of our requirements in this line either in 
iVmerioa or other parts of India ; and here, again, wo ran do much larger business with the South 
than at present, were it not for the high railway freights, which raise the cost abnormally. With 
the Ballarshah- Wairangal line these cotton centres can also be brought within considerably easier 
reach, as the following table will show; — ' 


Typirail large Stations for Staple Cotton in 
South India. 

Miles from Nagpur 
vid 

Manmad. 

Miles from Nagpur 
vid 

Ballarshah. 

Nandyal 

Tirnpnr 

Dindigu! 

Virndnpati 

Madras Presidency. 

948 

1,323 

1,409 

1,468 

COl 

913 

989 

1,054 

Dharmahad 
Umti ... 

Nicam's Territory. 

G2I 

G02 

494 

513 ^ 




